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CHAPTER  I. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  RESTORATION  OF  CATHOLICISM. 

1590— 16ir. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  appears  to  me  that  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  nor  overstep  the 
province  of  the  historian,  if  I  here  pause  a  moment  to  indicate  an 
universal  law  of  social  life,  which  the  period  under  consideration 
naturally  suggests. 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  great  movements  which  stir  society 
from  its  very  foundations,  are  invariably  produced  by  the  workings 
of  the  living  spirit  of  man.  The  sense  of  moral  and  intellectual 
want,  which  disposes  men  to  seize  on  new  opinions,  often  lies  for 
centuries  fermenting  in  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  heart  of  society. 
At  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  arises  one  of  those  master-spirits, 
endowed  with  the  genius,  energy  and  confidence  which  fit  a  man 
to  wield  these  moral  forces;  to  reveal  to  his  age  the  wants  of  which 
it  had  but  a  dim  and  perplexed  consciousness;  to  interpret  to  it  its 
own  confused  and  half-tormed  opinions,  and  to  give  them  shape, 
compactness  and  strength. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  these  moral  forces  to  be  eager  to  carry 
the  world  with  them — to  strive  to  bear  down  all  resistance.  Tte 
greater  however  their  success,  and  the  wider  the  circle  which  they 
embrace,  the  more  inevitably  do  they  come  in  contact  with  pecu- 
liar and  independent  elements  of  social  existence  which  they  can- 
not completely  subdue  or  absorb.  Hence  it  happens,  that  as  they 
are  of  necessity  in  a  state  of  continual  progress,  they  must  continu- 
ally undergo  change  and  modification.  The  foreign  elements 
which  they  gather  up  in  their  course  and  incorporate  with  them- 
selves, tinge  them  with  their  own  color;  tendencies  are  developed, 
events  take  place,  which  are  not  unfrequently  at  variance  with  the 
predominant  character  of  the  movement  These  heterogeneous 
elements  necessarily  share  in  the  general  growth  of  the  body  of 
which  they  form  a  part;  the  important  matter  is,  that  they  should 
not  acquire  a  predominance  which  would  completely  destroy  the 
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unity,  and  change  the  principle,  to  which  it  owes  its  compactness 
and  its  character. 

We  have  seen  how  powerfully  internal  discrepancies  and  pro- 
found contrasts  were  at  work  within  the  bosom  of  reviving  and 
restoring  papacy.  But  the  master-idea  retained  its  victory;  the 
highest  unity  of  Catholicism,  though  not  perhaps  with  its  former 
all-embracing  power,  remained  predominant,  and  advanced  with 
steady  course,  unimpeded  by  moments  of  internal  strife,  from 
which  indeed  it  often  borrowed  fresh  energy  for  new  conquests. 

Its  projects  now  bespeak  our  attention.  What  was  their  success, 
what  the  social  revolutions  they  occasioned,  and  what  the  resistance 
they  encountered  from  within  or  from  without,  are  questions  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  human  race. 


§    1.   MEASURES  UNDERTAKEN    FOR    THE    SPREAD    OF   CATHOLICISM 
IN  POLAND   AND   THE   NEIGHBORING   COUNTRIES. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion,  that  the  protestants,  who 
for  some  time  had  decidedly  the  ascendency  in  Poland,  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  raise  a  king  of  their  own  religion  to  the 
throne;  but  that  even  they  ultimately  thought  it  more  advantage- 
ous to  their  interests  to  have  a  catholic  sovereign;  since  in  the  pope 
he  would  be  forced  to  recognise  a  superior  power,  and  a  supreme 
judge.  If  such  were  the  motives  by  which  they  were  guided,  they 
drew  down  upon  themselves  a  severe  punishment  for  this  departure 
from  protestant  principles. 

For  it  was  precisely  by  means  of  a  catholic  king  that  the  pope 
was  enabled  to  wage  war  against  them. 

Besides,  of  all  the  foreign  ministers  in  Poland,  the  papal  nuncio 
alone  had  the  privilege  of  an  audience  of  the  king  without  the 
presence  of  a  senator: — we  know  well  what  sort  of  men  filled  that 
office;  they  were  dexterous  and  prudent  enough  to  foster  and  turn 
to  account  the  confidential  intercourse  which  was  thus  open  to 
them. 

Cardinal  Bolognctto  was  the  nuncio  in  Poland  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  15S0.  He  complains  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  cold,  (to  which  an  Italian  was  doubly  susceptible,)  the 
sufllbcation  of  the  small  heated  rooms,  and  the  mode  of  life,  so 
thoroughly  strange  to  him;  nevertheless  he  accompanied  king 
Stephen  from  Warsaw  to  Cracow,  from  Wilna  to  Lublin — through- 
out the  kingdom;  sometimes  indeed  in  rather  a  melancholy  mood,but 
not  the  less  indejfatigable:  during  the  campaigns  he  kept  up  a  con- 
stant correspondence  with  Stephen,  and  maintained  an  unbroken 
connection  between  the  interests  of  Rome  and  the  person  of  the 
king. 

We  have  a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed 
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his  office,  and  by  this  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
his  undertakings  and  the  measure  of  his  success.* 

Above  all  things  he  impressed  upon  the  king  the  necessity  of  fill- 
ing the  government  offices  exclusively  with  catholics;  of  tolerating 
the  catholic  mode  of  worship  alone  in  the  royal  towns,  and  of  re- 
establishing tithes;  measures  which,  about  this  same  time,  were 
taken  in  other  countries,  and  which  were  either  the  causes  or  the 
signs  of  the  revival  of  Catholicism. 

He  did  not  now  succeed  in  his  attempt;  king  Stephen  did  not 
think  he  cotild  venture  so  far,  and  declared  that  he  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  powerful. 

Nevertheless,  this  prince  had  not  only  catholic  convictions,  but 
an  innate  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  church;  on  many  other  points 
he  gave  in  to  the  representations  of  the  nuncio.  The  Jesuit  colleges 
in  Cracow,  Grodno,  and  Fultusk  were  established  by  the  immediate 
bounty  of  the  king;  the  new  calendar  was  introduced  without  diffi- 
culty, and  the  greater  portion  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent 
put  in  execution.  But  the  most  important  point  was  the  king's 
determination  to  confer  the  bishoprics  in  future  only  on  catholics,  t 
Protestants  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  highest  as  well  as  the 
subordinate  ecclesiastical  dignities;  the  nuncio  was  now  empowered 
to  summon  them  before  his  tribunal,  and  to  depose  them;  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  since  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  senate 
were  attached  to  the  episcopal  office.  It  was  this  very  political 
character  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  Poland  which  the 
nuncio  chiefly  sought  to  turn  to  account.  He  most  earnestly  en- 
joined the  bishops  to  unanimity  in  their  measures  at  the  diet,  and 
these  measures  he  prescribed  to  them;  with  the  most  powerful, 
namely,  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  he 
had  personally  formed  a  strict  friendship  which  was  extremely  ad- 
vantageous to  him;  and  he  thus  succeeded  not  only  in  inspiring  the 
clergy  with  renovated  zeal,  but  acquired  a  great  influence  in  tem- 
poral matters.  The  English  had  proposed  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Poles,  which  promised  to  be  very  advantageous,  especially 
to  Dantzic;  the  nuncio  alone  prevented  its  conclusion,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  English  required  the  most  distinct  promise  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  in  peace,  without  molestation  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.^ 

*  Spannocchx,  Relatione  all'  III'*'  Bev^o  Cardinal  Rasticucci,  segretario  di 
N.  S.  Papa  Sisto  V,  delle  cose  di  Polonia  intorno  alia  reli^one  e  delle  aziont 
del  cardinal  Bologrnetto  in  quattro  anni  ch*egli  e  state  nanzio  in  (|uella  proyincia. 

S**  Sendosi  (il  re)  determinate  che  nessuno  possa  tenere  chiese  che  non  sia 
a  vera  fede  romana."  (Spannocchi.) 
X  Spannocchi,  **11  che  non  prima  venne  agli  orecchj  del  Bolo?netto,  che  ando 
a  trovare  S.  M**,  e  con  efficacissime  ragioni  mostro  quanto  esorfoitante  cosa  sar^ 
ebbe  stata  che  avesse  concesso  per  publico  decreto  una  tanto  obbrobriosa  setta, 
e  come  non  senza  nascosto  inganno  e  speranza  d'iroportantissime  conseguenze 
qaella  scellerata  donna  Tolera  cne  si  dichiarasse  cosi  per  decreto  potersi  esercitar 
la  setta  Anglicana  in  quel  regno,  doTe  totto  il  mondo  par  troppo  sa  che  si  per- 

2* 
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In  short,  whatever  might  be  the  moderation  of  king  Stephen's 
proceedings,  it  is  certain  that  Catholicism  first  materially  regained 
Its  ascendency  under  him. 

But  this  change  acquired  a  higher  degree  of  importance  from  the 
fact  that  the  most  powerful  party  in  Poland,  that  of  the  Zamoskies, 
to  whom,  chiefly  by  the  favor  of  the  king,  the  highest  oflSces  of  the 
state  were  entrusted,  now  also  assumed  a  catholic  complexion;* 
and  it  was  this  faction  which,  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  decided 
the  election  of  his  successor.  The  Zamoskies  placed  upon  the 
throne  that  Swedish  prince  whom  Catherina  Jagellonica  bore  in 
prison;  and  who  from  his  earliest  years,  either  from  original  incli- 
nation, or  from  the  influence  of  his  mother,  or  perhaps  from  a  hope 
of  succeeding  to  the  Polish  crown,  or  from  a  combination  of  all  these 
motives,  had  remained  immovably  firm  in  the  catholic  faith,  in  the 
midst  of  a  pfotestant  country.  The  character  of  mind  and  opinions 
of  Sigismund  III  were  entirely  moulded  by  those  catholic  impulses 
which  at  that  period  agitated  all  Europe. 

Pope  Clement  VIII  says,  in  one  of  his  instructions,  that  he  had, 
while  he  was  yet  cardinal  and  legate  in  Poland,  advised  that  prince 
to  distribute  all  public  appointments  in  future  exclusively  to  catho- 
lics. This  advice  had  already  been  often  given,  by  Paul  IV,  by 
cardinal  Hosius,t  and  also  by  Bolognetto;  but  now  for  the  first  time 
it  found  a  soil  fitted  to  receive  it.  A  measure,  which  neither  Sigis- 
mund Augustus,  nor  Stephen  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt, 
Sigismund  III  showed  a  ready  determination  to  carry  through. 
He  established  it  as  a  principle  to  promote  only  catholics,  and  pope 
Clement  had  perfect  reason  to  ascribe  the  progress  of  Catholicism  in 
Poland  to  this  measure  above  all  others. 

The  highest  attribute  of  the  kingly  power  in  Poland  consisted  in 
the  distribution  of  the  great  public  ofiices  and  dignities.  All  ap- 
pointments, whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  great  or  small,  (and  they 
were  said  to  amount  to  nearly  twenty  thousand,)  were  in  the  gift 
of  the  king.  It  is  obvious  what  an  effect  must  have  been  produ- 
ced by  Sigismund's  resolution  to  fill  not  only  ecclesiastical  but  all 
ofiices  whatsoever  with  catholics;  to  extend  the  '^beneficence  of 
the  state,"  as  the  Italians  once  expressed  it,  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  to  his  co-religionists  alone. 
A  man's  success  in  life  depended  mainly  on  his  skill  in  ingratiating 

metta  il  credere  in  materia  di  religione  qael  che  place  a  chi  si  sia:  con  qneste  ed 
altre  efficacissime  ragioni  il  re  Stefano  rimase  talmente  peraoaso  che  promesse 
non  Tolcr  mai  far  menzione  alcuna  di  religione,  in  qualunqae  accordo  avesae  fatto 
eon  auella  regina  o  saoi  mercanti." 

*  Spannocchi:  '*  AUe  dignita  senatorie  et  all*  entrate  del  regno  diconi  hoggi 
non  ammettersi  ae  non  i  dependent!  da  ease  cancelliero,  accio  che  da  nissuno 
venga  impedito  di  far  quelle  che  ad  esse  ed  a!  re  piu  tomea  di  piacere  di  fare.** 

t  In  a  letter  dated  14th  of  March,  1568,  he  begs  the  king  to  declare  **  nuUis  se 
deineepsvel  honores  vel  praefecturas  vel  auscunque  tandem  alia  munera  pnblice 
mandaturura  nisi  qui  Christum  aperte  conretsusfuerit  et  omni  perfidis  siTe  Lothe- 
ritticM  MTe  CalTinittics  tiTe  tnabaptittanim  nuntiom  remiierit.'* 
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himself  with  the  bishops  and  the  Jesuits.  The  Starost  Ludwig  of 
Mortangen  was  created  Woivode  of  Pomerellia,  chiefly  because  he 
presented  his  house  in  Thorn  to  the  company  of  Jesus.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  a  feud  arose  between  the  cities  and  the  nobles  in  the 
Polish-prussian  provinces,  which  assumed  a  religious  complexion. 
Both  parties  had  originally  embraced  protestantism,  but  the  nobles 
now  returned  to  their  ancient  faith.  The  example  of  the  houses  of 
Kostka,  Dzialinsky  and  Eonopat,  which  rose  to  power  by  abjuring 
protestantism,  exercised  the  strongest  influence  upon  others.  The 
Jesuits'  schools  were  chiefly  attended  by  the  young  nobility;  and  we 
soon  find  that  quarrels  arose  between  the  scholars  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  citizens'  sons  in  those  towns  which  still  remained  protestant. 
The  revived  spirit  of  Catholicism  was  chiefly  displayed  amongst  the 
nobility.  The  college  at  Pultusk  contained  four  hundred  pupils,  all 
noble.*  The  general  impulse  originating  in  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
the  instruction  given  by  the  Jesuits,  the  newly  awakened  zeal  which 
animated  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  favor  of  the  court, 
all  conspired  to  dispose  the  Polish  nobility  towards  a  return  to 
Catholicism. 

It  naturally  followed  that,  encouraged  by  success,  the  govern- 
ment soon  took  stronger  measures,  and  that  those  who  did  not 
recant,  were  made  to  feel  its  displeasure. 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  Poland  urgently  renewed  a  claim  for- 
merly set  up;  viz:  that  all  ecclesiastical  buildings  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  faithful,  at  the  suggestion  or  with  the  co-operation 
of  bishops  and  frequently  of  popes,  were  the  unalienable  property 
of  their  church.  In  all  places  where  the  Catholic  service  had  been 
excluded  from  the  parish  churches,  the  bishops  resorted  to  legal 
proceedings  founded  upon  that  claim.  The  courts  of  law  were 
now  filled  with  zealous  catholics;  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the 
same  suits  were  instituted  and  the  same  judgments  obtained,  in 
one  town  after  another.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  the  sufierers  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  and  reminded  him  of  that  confederation,  by  the 
terms  of  which  equal  protection  had  been  promised  to  both  confes- 
sions; he  replied,  that  the  very  meaning  of  equal  protection  was, 
that  each  party  should  be  assisted  to  regain  its  own  rights,  and  that 
the  confederation  contained  no  clause  securing  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  to  the  protestants.t  In  a  few  years  the  catholics  regained 
possession  of  all  the  parish  churches  in  the  towns:  ^<  In  the  parish 
churches,*'  exclaims  a  Polish  writer,  "  the  ancient  God  is  worship- 
ped;" in  the  smaller  towns  of  Russian-Poland  the  Lutheran  service 
was  performed  in  a  room  of  the  town-hall;  among  the  larger^ 
Dantzi^  alone  retained  its  parish  church.:]: 

•  Maffei,  ii,  140. 

f  The  circamstantial  letter  of  the  Waiwode  of  Calm,  translated  by  Len?- 
nich,  Polnisch-preussische  Geschichte,  vol.  i7,  p.  291,  particularly  details 
these  motives. 

X  Lengnich,  Nachricht  yon  der  Religions  anderang  in  Prenssen,  $  37. 
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Elated  by  the  success  which  had  crowned  their  efforts,  the 
catholics  were  no  longer  contented  with  their  triumphs  over  the 
protestants,  but  turned  their  eyes  to  the  Greek  schismatics. 

On  this  point  too,  the  king  and  the  pope  united  their  influence; 
and  it  appears  that  the  threat  of  exclusion  from  a  seat  and  a  vote 
in  the  senate  had  great  effect  on  the  Greek  bishops,  some  of  whom, 
including  Wladika  of  Wladimir,  accordingly  determined,  in  the 
year  1595,  to  join  the  Romish  church  according  to  the  standard 
fixed  by  the  council  of  Florence.  Their  delegates  proceeded  to 
Rome;  papal  and  royal  commissioners  appeared  in  the  province; 
the  ceremony  of  reconciliation  with  the  church,  at  which  a  Jesuit, 
the  king's  confessor,  preached  a  sermon  full  of  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm, was  performed;  and  in  this  part  of  the  Polish  dominions  also, 
churches  were  restored  to  the  catholics. 

This  was  an  immense  advance  in  so  few  years.  ^  But  shortly 
before,''  says  a  papal  nuncio  in  the  year  1598,  <Mt  appeared  as  if 
heresy  would  completely  supersede  Catholicism  in  Poland;  now, 
Catholicism  bears  heresy  to  its  tomb."  Our  inquiries  into  the 
causes  of  this  revolution  lead  us  to  attribute  it  principally  to  the 
personal  character  and  disposition  of  the  king;  and  these,  from  his 
peculiar  position,  rapidly  led  him  to  far  more  extensive  projects. 


§  2,   ATTEMPT  UPON  SWEDEN. 

By  the  death  of  his  father  John,  in  the  year  1592,  Sigismund 
became  king  of  Sweden. 

This  monarchy  was  not  indeed  an  absolute  one,  nor  was  Sigis- 
mund unfettered  by  personal  pledges — for  in  the  year  1587  he  had 
signed  a  solemn  engagement  not  only  to  alter  nothing  in  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  but  even  to  promote  none  but  protestants. 
He  now  pledged  himself  anew,  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy  as  well  as  of  the  laity;  neither  to  love  nor  hate  any  one  on 
account  of  his  religion,  nor  in  any  manner  to  endeavor  to  prejudice 
the  church  of  the  country.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  securities,  all  the 
hopes  of  the  catholics  and  all  the  fears  of  the  protestants  were  in- 
stantly excited. 

The  earnest  wish  of  the  catholics  to  have  a  king  of  their  own 
foith  in  Sweden  was  now  granted  them.  Surrounded  by  a  catho- 
lic retinue  which  even  included  a  papal  nuncio,  Malaspina,  Sigis- 
mund made  his  entry  into  his  hereditary  dominions  in  July,  1593. 
Alreadv  had  his  progress  through  the  Prussian  provinces  been 
marked  by  the  advancement  of  Catholicism:  Bartholomeus  Pow- 
sinsky,  a  papal  envoy,  hastened  to  meet  him  at  Dantzig,  with  a 

|)resent  of  20,000  scudi,  ^<a  small  contribution,"  as  it  was  called  in 
lis  instructions,  <^  towards  the  expenses  which  would  attend  the 
re-establishment  of  Catholicism/' 
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These  instructions  are  very  remarkable,  as  showing  with  what 
confidence  this  re-establishment  was  hoped  for  and  recommended 
in  Rome.* 

"  Powsinsky,"  they  state,  "  a  confidential  servant  of  his  holiness 
and  vassal  of  your  majesty,  has  been  commissioned  to  express  to 
your  majesty  the  interest  taken  by  the  pope  in  the  joyful  events 
which  have  lately  occurred  to  you;  the  safe  delivery  of  your  wife, 
the  happy  issue  of  the  last  diet,  but  above  all,  the  greatest  felicity 
which  could  have  befallen  you,namely,the  opportunity  now  afforded 
you  to  re-establish  Catholicism  in  your  hereditary  dominions."  The 
pope  failed  not  to  mdicate  some  new  points  of  view  under  which 
this  work  might  be  regarded.  # 

**  Without  doubt  it  was  through  God's  special  providence,"  he 
adds;  <Mhat  several  sees  were  at  that  moment  vacant — among 
others  the  archbishopric  of  Upsal.t  Should  the  king  delay  for  a 
moment  to  remove  the  protestant  bishops  still  remaining  in  the 
country,  he  would  assuredly  at  any  rate  fill  the  vacant  benefices 
with  orthodox  believers."  The  envoy  was  furnished  with  a  list 
of  Swedish  catholics  who  appeared  qualified  for  those  offices.  The 
pope  expressed  his  conviction  that  these  bishops  would  immediately 
endeavor  to  secure  the  services  of  catholic  priests  and  schoolmas- 
ters.    It  must  be  the  king's  care  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

"  It  mght  perhaps  be  possible,"  he  adds,  "  immediately  to  found 
a  Jesuits'  college  in  Stockholm;  but  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  the 
king  might  certainly  take  with  him  into  Poland  as  many  young 
Swedes  of  good  capacity  as  he  could  find,  and  have  them  educated 
at  his  court  in  the  catholic  faith  by  some  of  the  most  zealous  bishops, 
or  in  the  Polish  Jesuits'  colleges." 

The  pope's  first  object  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  to  reduce  the  clergy 
once  more  to  obedience;  but  the  nuncio  had  another  project  in  view, 
viz.  to  instigate  the  catholics  who  still  remained  in  Sweden,  to  in- 
stitute legal  proceedings  against  the  protestants;  for  the  king  would 
then  occupy  the  position  of  judge  over  both  parties,  and  every  ar- 
bitrary change  would  assume  the  appearance  of  a  legal  decision,  j: 
He  was  only  sorry  that  Sigismund  had  not  brought  with  him  a 
stronger  armed  force  to  give  effect  to  his  edicts. 

There  is  however  no  proof  that  the  king  had  fully  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Roman  court;  judging  from  his  own  declarations,  it 

*  InstruUione  a!  Sr.  Bartolommeo  Powsinsky  alia  M*  del  re  di  Polonia  e 
Suetia.     (MS.  Rom.) 

J'  **  Intendendosi  restar  vacante  l*arcivescovato  di  Upsalia,  che  la  divina  pro- 
enza  per  piu  facilitare  le  cose  del  sao  servitio  non  ha  permesso  che  in  due 
anni  sia  stato  proveduto  dal  re  morto,  havera  8.  M*'  particulare  pensiere  a  pig- 
hare  an  arcivescovo  cattolico.'* 

X  Ragguaglio  dell'  andata  del  Re  di  Polonia  in  Suetia.  (MS.  Rom.)  '^  £rano 
tuttavia  nel  regno  alcune  reliqule  de*  cattolici:  et  il  nuntio  seguendo  la  forma  gia 
tenuta  da  CI.  Madruzzo,  per  fortificar  1*  autorita  delP  imperatore,  cercava  di 
costituire  il  re  giudice  tra  li  cattolici  e  gli  heretici  di  Suetia,  inducendo  quelli  a 
qaerelarsi  appresso  il  re  dell*  insolenza  e  delle  ingiurie  di  questi." 
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would  appear  that  his  intentions  at  first  were  only  to  procure  for 
the  catholics  some  few  immunities^  and  that  he  did  not  contemplate 
the  overthrow  of  the  protestant  constitution.  But  would  it  be  in 
his  power  to  restrain  the  fanatical  impulses  which  actuated  his 
court,  and  the  representatives  of  which  were  in  his  train?  Was  it 
to  be  believed  that  he  could  stop  at  that  precise  point,  when  he 
should  have  reached  it? 

The  protestants  were  not  disposed  to  abide  the  trial.  The  views 
which  were  cherished  by  the  one  party  called  forth  from  the  other 
an  instant  and  almost  unconscious  opposition. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  John,  the  Swedish  councillors  of 
state — name%  illustrious  both  in  the  earlier  and  later  history  of 
Sweden:  Oyllenstiern,  Bielke,  Baner,  Sparre,  Oxenstiern — united 
themselves  to  the  brother  of  the  late  and  uncle  of  the  present  king, 
another  of  the  sons  of  Oustavus  Vasa,  the  zealously  protestant  Duke 
Charles;  <^  agreed  to  recognise  him,  in  the  absence  of  his  nephew, 
as  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  promised  him  obedience  in  all 
things  that  he  should  do  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession in  Sweden.''  In  furtherance  of  this  object  a  council  was 
held  at  Upsal  in  March,  1593.  The  Augsburg  confession  of  faith 
was  here  proclaimed  afresh,  the  liturgy  of  king  John  condemned, 
and  everything  in  the  existing  ritual  which  retained  a  trace  of 
catholic  ceremonies,  altered;  the  rite  of  exorcism  was  retained,  but 
in  a  milder  form,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  moral  significance;*  and  a 
declaration  was  drawn  up,  that  no  heresy,  whether  popish  or  Cal- 
vinistic  would  be  tolerated  in  the  country. t  In  the  same  spirit  ap- 
pointments were  made  to  public  offices.  Many  former  defenders 
of  the  liturgy  now  renounced  it;  but  this  abjuration  did  not  in  all 
cases  avail  to  protect  those  who  made  it  from  dismissal.  The  va- 
cant dioceses,  upon  the  filling  up  of  which  such  magnificent  schemes 
had  been  founded  in  Rome,  were  bestowed  upon  Lutherans;  the 
archbishopric  of  Upsal  upon  M.  Abraham  Angermannus,  the  most 
vehement  opponent  of  the  liturgy.  The  clergy,  by  an  immense 
majority,  placed  at  their  head  the  most  strenuous  Lutheran  they 
could  find;  ho  had  two  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  his  next  com- 
petitor only  thirty-eight  votes. 

Up  to  the  latter  years  of  king  John's  reign  a  moderate  party,  not 
80  directly  opposed  to  papacy  as  the  protestants  in  other  countries, 


*  For  \re  are  not  to  be  believe  with  Messenius,  that  it  was  done  away  with. 
The  words  '*  Fa&r  bar  uth*'  were  merely  changed  for  the  words  *'  Wick  bar  ifra;'* 
and  the  reply  made  to  Duke  Charles,  who  required  that  the  forms  of  exor- 
cism should  be  entirely  abolished,  was,  *'  retinendum  esse  exorcismum  tanquam 
liberam  cercmoniam  propter  utilem  commonefactionem  ad  auditorium  et  baptismi 
spectatores  permanantem;**  a  view  of  the  case  to  which  the  duke  assented.  Baaz, 
Inventarium,  iv,  x,  525.  In  Baaz  may  be  found  the  documents,  in  general 
tolerably  complete. 

t  **  Concilium  definit,*'  it  further  says,  '*  ne  h»reticis  advenientibus  detur  locus 
publice  conveniendi." 
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had  existed^  and  by  their  aid  Sigismund  might  easily  have  brought 
about  a  change  such  as  the  catholics  wished;  but  now  the  extreme 
party  had  been  beforehand  with  them,  and  protestantism  had 
established  itself  more  firmly  than  ever. 

Even  the  royal  prerogatives  of  Sigismund  were  not  spared.  He 
was  no  longer  considered  as  the  true  and  legitimate  king,  but  rather 
as  a  foreigner  possessing  a  claim  to  the  throne;  an  apostate,  who 
must  be  jealously  watched  as  dangerous  to  religion.  The  greet 
majority  of  the  nation,  unanimous  in  their  protestant  convictions, 
joined  duke  Charles. 

The  king  was  well  aware  of  his  isolated  position  on  his  arrival. 
He  could  do  nothing,  and  only  endeavored  to  evade  the  demands 
made  upon  him. 

But  while  he  awaited  in  silence  what  time  would  produce,  the 
hostile  creeds,  which  had  never  yet  stood  in  such  direct  opposition 
in  Sweden,  came  into  open  collision.  The  Lutheran  preachers 
broke  out  into  invectives  against  the  papists,  and  the  Jesuits  who 
preached  in  the  court  chapel  were  not  slow  in  answering  them* 
The  catholics  in  the  king's  suit  took  possession  of  a  Lutheran 
church  on  occasion  of  a  burial,  after  which  the  protestants  held  it 
necessary  for  some  time  to  abstain  from  using  their  desecrated 
sanctuary.  These  hostile  demonstrations  soon  led  to  acts  of  vio* 
lence;  the  heiduks  had  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
pulpit  which  was  shut,  and  the  nuncio  was  accused  of  having 
ordered  stones  to  be  thrown  from  the  windows  of  his  house  upon 
some  young  protestant  choristers;  in  short,  the  mutual  exasperation 
increased  every  moment. 

At  length  the  court  proceeded  to  Upsal  to  celebrate  the  corona^ 
tion.  The  Swedes  demanded  above  all  things  the  confirmation  of 
-the  decrees  of  their  council.  The  king  resisted,  declaring  that  he 
desired  only  toleration  for  the  catholics;  indeed  he  would  have  been 
contented,  had  he  been  permitted  to  entertain  a  hope  of  having 
power  to  grant  this  at  some  future  time.  But  the  Swedish  pro- 
testants were  inflexible.  It  is  said,  that  the  king's  own  sister*  told 
them,  that  it  was  his  nature  to  make  a  Iqpg  and  obstinate  resistance, 
but  at  length  to  yield;  and  that  she  impressed  on  them  the  necessity 
of  reiterating  their  attacks  upon  him.  They  demanded  absolutely 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  doctrines  of  the  Augsburg  confes- 
sion should  be  taught  purely  and  exclusively  in  the  churches  and 
schools.!  At  their  head  stood  Duke  Charles.  The  position  which 
he  occupied  gave  him  an  independence  and  a  power  such  as  he 
could  never  have  hoped  to  attain;  and,  by  inevitable  consequence, 
his  personal  intercourse  with  the  king  daily  became  more  disagree- 

*  The  Rftggaafirlio  calls  her  '*  ostinatissima  eretioa." 

I  Messeniaa,  vii,  19:  "Absolute  argebant  ut  oonfessio  Angastana  qaalis  sab 
ultimo  Gostavi  regimine  et  primi  Johannis  in  patria  yiguisset,  talis  in  posteram 
nnica  sola  et  obiqae  tain  in  ecclesiis  qaam  in  scholis  perpetuo  floreret.'' 
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able  and  bitter.  The  king  was,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  without 
an  armed  force,  while  the  duke  assembled  several  thousand  men  on 
his  own  domains  around  the  town.  At  last  the  ESstates  plainly 
declared  to  the  king,  that  they  would  not  do  homage  to  him  if  he 
refused  to  comply  with  their  demands.* 

The  unfortunate  prince  felt  all  the  painful  embarrassment  of  his 
situation.  He  could  not  yield  without  violence  to  his  conscience; 
be  could  not  refuse  without  the  loss  of  a  throne. 

In  this  perplexity  he  first  asked  the  nuncio  whether  he  might  not 
give  way;  but  no  arguments  could  induce  Malaspina  to  sanctioa 
such  a  course. 

The  king  next  addressed  himself  to  the  Jesuits  in  his  suite;  they 
took  upon  themselves  a  responsibility  which  the  nuncio  had  not 
dared  to  accept.  They  declared  that,  in  consideration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  of  the  undeniable  and  imminent  danger  in 
which  the  king  was  placed,  he  might  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  heretics,  without  offending  God.  The  king  was  not  satisfied 
until  he  held  in  his  hands  their  decision  in  writing.  Under  the 
shelter  of  this  authority  he  proceeded  to  grant  the  demands  of  his 
subjects;  he  confirmed  the  decrees  of  Upsal,  the  exclusive  exercise 
of  religion  as  prescribed  by  the  genuine  unaltered  Augsburg  con- 
fession, without  the  smallest  admixture  of  foreign  doctrine,  in 
church  or  school;  and  promised  that  none  should  be  employed  in 
the  public  service  who  were  not  prepared  to  defend  that  confession.t 
He  recognised  the  appointments  of  the  prelates  who  had  been 
nominated  to  their  sees  in  opposition  to  his  will. 

But  could  his  catholic  heart  find  peace  in  such  a  state  of  things? 
Could  his  Romanist  court  content  itself  with  a  result  which  it  must 
so  thoroughly  condemn?  It  would  have  been  most  unreasonable 
to  expect  it. 

They  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  so  often  employed  in  similar 
cases;  they  protested.  <<  The  nuncio,"  says  the  report  of  the  trans- 
action sent  to  Rome,  in  the  words  of  which  I  can  best  relate  this 
occurrence,  <<  was  most  zealously  employed  in  devising  some  mode 
of  escape  from  the  irregularity  which  had  taken  place.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  king,  for  the  safety  of  his  conscience,  to 
make  a  written  protest,  in  which  he  declared  that  what  he  had 
conceded  had  been  wrung  from  him  by  force  and  against  his  will. 
The  nuncio  further  prevailed  on  the  king  to  make  corresponding 
concessions  to  the  catholics,  that  so  he  might  be  pledged  to  both 

*  Sapplicatio  ordinam:  "  Qaodsi  cl.  rex  dene^verit  snbditis  regiam  approba- 
tionem  horum  postalatonim,  inhibent  nostri  frairea  domi  remanentes  publicum 
homaflrium  esse  S.  R.  M.  prsstandum.** 

t  The  words  however  run  so,  that  they  leave  open  a  chance  of  evasion.  **  Ad 
officia  pnblica  nulli  promovebuntur  in  patria  qui  reliffionem  evangelicam  nolant 
•alvam,  (}uin  potius  qui  earn  serio  defendere  volunt  publicis  officiis  preficiantur.** 
(Generalis  confirmatio  postulatorum  regis  Sigismondi,  in  Baaz,  537.) 
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parties  in  Sweden  as  well  as  in  Poland,  in  like  manner  as  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.     With  this  the  king  was  satisfied/'* 

This  is  a  most  curious  device;  one  protest  was  not  enough;  so 
in  order  in  some  degree  to  get  rid  of  an  obligation  formally  incurred 
by  oath  to  the  one  party,  tlie  king  took  an  oath  of  directly  contrary 
tendency  to  the  other.  Thus,  being  equally  pledged  to  both  par- 
ties, he  would  be  compelled  to  bestow  equal  justice. 

The  Swedes  were  astonished  that  the  king,  after  such  solemn 

[)romises,  should  yet  grant  the  catholics  a  protection  which  he  took 
ittle  trouble  to  conceal.  His  conduct  doubtless  arose  from  this 
secret  pledge.  "  Even  before  his  departure,"  continues  our  infor- 
mant with  complacency,  ^*  the  king  conferred  offices  and  dignities 
upon  true  catholics.  He  made  four  governors,  though  heretics, 
swear  to  protect  the  catholics  and  their  religion,  and  re-established 
in  four  places  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  service.'' 

These  were  measures  which  might  appease  the  unquiet  con- 
science of  a  bigoted  prince,  but  which  could  have  no  other  than  a 
mischievous  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  the  country;  for  the  con- 
stant irritation  in  which  they  kept  the  Estates  of  Sweden,  strength- 
ened and  exasperated  their  hostility  to  the  court. 

The  clergy  reformed  their  schools  in  the  strictest  Lutheran  spirit, 
and  directed  a  special  thanksgiving  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
religion  <<  against  the  devices  and  stratagems  of  the  Jesuits;"  in  the 
year  1595  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  diet  of  Sudercoping,  that 
uli  exercise  of  the  catholic  rites,  wheresoever  the  king  might  have 
established  them,  was  again  to  be  prohibited.  '<  We  unanimously 
resolve,"  is  the  expression  of  the  estates,  <<  that  all  sectaries  hostile 
to  the  Lutheran  religion,  who  have  established  themselves  in  this 
country,  shall  quit  the  kingdom  within  six  weeks;".t  and  these  re- 
solutions were  carried  into  effect  with  the  utmost  rigor.  The  con- 
vent of  Wadstena,  which  had  existed  for  two  hundred  and  eleven 

*  Relatione  dello  state  spirituale  e  politico  del  Regno  di  Suezia  1598. 
**  Mando  alcuni  senatori  Polacchi  a  darle  parte  dello  stato  delle  cose  in  le  sue 
circostanze  e  conseguenze,  e  detti  patri  dichiararono  che  presupposto  la  neces- 
Bita  e  pericolo  nel  quale  era  costituita  la  M'*  S.  la  potesse  senza  offender  Dio 
concedere  alii  heretici  cid  che  ricercavano,  e  la  M<*  S.  per  sua  giustificazione  ne 

ToUe  uno  scritto  da  detti  patri Hora  fatta  la  coronatione  e  concessione 

pose  ogni  studio  il  nuuzio  per  applicare  qualche  rimedio  al  disordine  seguito, 
cade  opero  per  sicarezza  della  coscienza  di  S.  M*  ch*  ella  facesse  una  protesta 
in  scritto,  come  ella  non  con  la  volonta  sua  ma  per  pura  forza  si  era  iudotto  a 
concedere  cio  che  haveva  concesso;  e  persuase  al  s""*  re  che  concedesse  da  parte 
agli  cattolici  altrettanto  quanto  haveva  conceduto  alii  heretici,  di  modo  che  a 
guisa  deli*  imperatore  e  del  re  di  Polonio  restasse  la  M*  S.  giurata  utrique  parti. 
S.  M.  si  contento  di  farlo,  et  immediatamente  mise  in  esecuzione  le  dette  conces- 
Bioni:  perche  avanti  la  sua  partenza  diede  ufllicij  e  dignita  a  cattolici,  e  lascio  in 
quattro  luoghi  I'  esercitio  della  religione  e  fece  giurare  a  quattro  governatori,  se 
ben  erano  heretici,  quali  lascio  nel  regno,  che  haverebbero  protetto  la  religione  e 
li  cattolici." 

f  Acta  ecclesiae  in  conventu  Sudercop.  in  Baaz,  567. 
VOL.  II. — 3 
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years,  and  had  remained  uninjured  through  so  many  convulsions, 
was  now  dissolved  and  destroyed. 

Angermannus  held  an  ecclesiastical  visitation,  which  had  never 
been  equalled  for  searching  rigor;  those  who  neglected  the  Lutheran 
churches  were  punished  with  stripes,  the  archbishop  having  with 
him  several  robust  young  students,  who  carried  the  punishment  into 
execution  under  his  own  eyes.  The  altars  of  the  saints  were  destroy^ 
ed,  their  relics  scattered,  and  ceremonies,  which  in  the  year  1593  had 
been  declared  matters  of  indifference,  were  now  in  1597  abolished. 

The  relation  subsisting  between  Sigismund  and  Charles  gave  a 
personal  character  to  this  conflict.  All  that  was  done,  was  in  op- 
position to  the  well  known  will  and  command  of  the  king;  in  all, 
the  influence  of  Duke  Charles  was  felt  to  be  predominant.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  express  command  of  Sigismund  that  the  duke  held 
the  assembly  of  the  diet;  he  endeavored  to  prevent  any  interfe- 
rence of  the  king  in  the  affairs  of  the  country;  and  caused  a  reso- 
lution to  be  passed,  in  virtue  of  which  the  rescripts  of  the  king  were 
not  valid  till  they  were  confirmed  by  the  Swedish  government.* 

Charles  was  already  in  substance  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the  king- 
dom; and  the  thought  soon  suggested  itself  to  become  so  in  title 
also.  A  dream  which  he  had  in  1595,  is  one  of  the  indications  of 
what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  He  thought  he  was  at  a  feast  in 
Finland,  and  a  covered  double  dish  was  placed  before  him;  on  re- 
moving the  cover,  he  saw  in  the  one  part  the  insignia  of  the  crown; 
in  the  other,  a  death's  head.  Similar  thoughts  seem  to  have  been 
afloat  in  the  nation;  there  was  a  story  current  in  the  country,  that 
in  Linkoping  a  crowned  eagle  had  been  seen  contending  with  an 
uncrowned  one,  and  that  the  latter  had  been  victorious. 

But  when  thuigs  had  reached  this  pass — when  the  ascendency 
of  protcstant  opinions  had  been  maintained  by  such  harsh  and 
violent  means,  and  so  successfully  as  to  give  their  champion  a  sort 
of  claim  to  the  highest  power  in  the  stale,  a  parly  arose  in  favor  of 
the  king.  Some  few  nobles  who  had  appealed  to  his  authority 
against  the  duke,  were  banished,  but  their  adherents  remained;  the 
common  people  were  discontented  at  the  abolition  of  all  ceremo- 
nies, and  attributed  to  that  cause  whatever  disasters  happened  in 
the  country;  in  Finland,  Flemming  the  governor  openly  held  the 
field  in  the  king's  name. 

This  was  a  state  of  affairs  which  rendered  it  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity as  well  as  of  expediency  to  king  Sigismund,  to  make  an  appeal 
to  arms.  It  was  probably  the  latest  moment  at  which  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  re-establi.sh  his  power.  In  the  summer  of  1598 
he  set  out  for  the  second  time  to  take  possession  of  his  hereditary 
dominion.s. 

*  Ausa  illustrissimi  principis  domini  CaroH  Sudermannis  ducis  adversus 
serenissimum  ct  potentissimurn  aominum  Sitrismundum  III,  re^em  Siiecise  ct 
Polonite  susccpta,  scripta  et  publicata  ex  inandato  8.  U.  Mujcstalis  proprio. — 
Daot.  1598. 
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He  was  now  more  strictly  catholic,  if  possible,  than  before.  In 
the  simplicity  of  his  bigotry,  he  believed  that  the  various  misfor- 
tnnes  which  had  befallen  him  since  his  first  journey  (among  others 
the  death  of  his  wife),  had  been  sent  him  as  punishments  for  the 
concessions  he  had  then  made  to  the  heretics,  and  he  disclosed 
these  painful  thoughts  to  the  nuncio  with  deep  contrition  of  heart; 
declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  than  again  sanction  anything 
which  would  stain  the  purity  of  his  conscience. 

But  the  cause  espoused  by  Sigismund  was  in  some  sense  an 
European  one.  Catholicism  had  made  such  progress,  that  an 
enterprise  in  its  favor,  even  in  so  remote  a  corner  of  Europe,  was 
principally  regarded  as  a  branch  of  a  general  combination. 

During  their  war  with  England,  the  Spaniards  had  already  cast 
their  eyes  occasionally  towards  the  Swedish  coasts;  they  perceived 
that  the  possession  of  a  Swedish  port  would  be  of  the  greatest 
•advantage  to  them,  and  had  ehtered  into  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  obtain  one.  It  was  now  regarded  as  certain  that  Sigismund, 
the  moment  he  should  be  master  in  his  own  country,  would  give  up 
to  them  Elfsborg  in  West  Gothland.  Here  it  would  be  easy  to  build 
a  fleer,  to  keep  it  ready  for  service,  and  to  man  it  with  Poles  and 
Swedes;  from  hence  they  could  wage  war  on  England  with  far 
greater  advantage  than  from  the  shores  of  Spain,  and  soon  force 
her  to  desist  from  her  aggressions  on  their  Indian  dominions.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  alliance  with  the  catholic  monarch  could  not 
prove  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  the  authority  of  the  king  in 
Sweden.* 

But  the  catholics  looked  further.  They  thought  that  they  might 
thus  acquire  power  in  Finland  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
From  Finland  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  successful  attack 
npon  Russia,  and  when  once  in  possession  of  the  Baltic,  to  bring 
the  duchy  of  Prussia  into  subjection.  As  yet,  the  electoral  house 
of  Brandenburg  had  failed  in  its  endeavors  to  procure  the  investi- 
ture of  this  fief;  the  nuncio  asserted  that  the  king  had  determined 
not  to  grant  it,  but  on  the  contrary  to  attach  the  duchy  to  the 
crown;  he  endeavored  by  every  argument  to  confirm  him  in  this 
intention;  chiefly  of  course  from  religious  considerations,  for  it 
was  certain  that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  would  never  consent 
to  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Prussia.t 

When  we  consider  on  the  one  hand,  the  extent  of  the  schemes 

*  Relatione  dello  stato  epirituale  e  politico.  The  proposal  is,  "  Che  a  spese 
del  cattolico  si  manten^  un  presidio  nella  fortezza  che  guardi  i1  porto,  sopra  lo 
quale  niuna  saperiorita  habbia  il  cattolico,  ma  consegni  lo  stipendio  per  esso 
presidio  al  re  di  Polonia.'* 

f  Relatione  di  Polonia,  1598:  **Atteso  che  se  rimara  il  dacato  nelli  Brande- 
bnrgesi  non  si  puo  aspettare  d'introdurre  la  religione  cattolica,  si  mostra  S.  M*. 
risoTuto  di  vole?  ricuperare  il  dette  ducato."  King  Stephen  ought  already  to 
hare  done  this.  "  Ma  ritrovandosi  con  penuria  di  danari  mentre  era  occupato 
nelle  guerre,  ne  fu  Bovrenuto  delli  Brandebargesi.** 
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■which  were  built  on  the  king's  success  (a  result  by  no  means  im- 
probable), and  on  the  other,  the  weight  which  Sweden  would  ac- 
quire in  the  scale  of  nations  if  the  protestants  were  victorious,  we 
must  admit  that  the  issue  of  this  struggle  was  one  of  those  events 
which  decided  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Zamoysky  had  advised  the  king  to  enter  Sweden  at  the  head  of 
a  strong  army,  and  to  conquer  it  by  force  of  arms.  Kmg  Sigismund, 
thought  that  this  was  not  necessary;  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
believe  that  he  should  be  forcibly  resisted  in  his  own  hereditary 
dominions.  He  had  about  5000  men  with  him,  and  having  landed 
with  them  at  Calmar  without  opposition,  moved  on  upon  Stock- 
holm, where  another  division  of  his  troops  had  already  arrived  and 
been  admitted  into  the  city.  Meanwhile  a  body  of  Finlanders  ad- 
vanced upon  Upland. 

Nor  had  Duke  Charles  been  idle.  If  the  king  succeeded,  it  was 
evident  that  his  power  and  the  ascendency  of  protestantism  wereat* 
an  end.  Whilst  his  peasants  of  Upland  held  the  Fins  in  check,  he 
posted  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regular  military  force  in  the  way  of 
the  king,  who  was  marching  upon  Stegeborg.  He  demanded  that 
the  royal  army  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  matters  in  dispute 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  diet;  on  these  conditions  he  promised 
to  disband  his  own  troops. 

The  king  would  not  consent  to  them,  and  the  hostile  armies  ad- 
vanced against  each  other. 

Their  number  was  inconsiderable,  a  few  thousand  men  on  either 
side;  but  the  result  of  the  conflict  was  not  less  momentoiis,  the  con- 
sequences not  less  lasting,  than  if  vast  armies  bad  been  sacrificed 
to  obtain  them. 

Everything  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  princes. 
Charles  was  his  own  counsellor;— daring,  determined — a  man  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  what  was  more  important,  in 
actual  possession:  Sigismund,  dependent  upon  others;  yielding, 
good-natured,  no  soldier;  and  now  under  the  unfortunate  necessity 
of  conquering  a  country  which  belonged  to  him,  the  legitimate  king 
indeed,  but  compelled  to  do  battle  for  his  kingdom  with  the  actual 
ruler. 

Twice  the  troops  were  engaged  near  Stangebro,  the  first  time 
more  through  accident  than  design;  on  this  occasion  the  king  had 
the  advantage,  and  is  said  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  massacre  of  the 
Swedes.  But  the  second  time,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  rising 
of  the  Dalcarlians  in  his  favor  and  the  arrival  of  his  fleet,  the  Duke 
was  victorious,  no  one  checked  the  slaughter  of  the  Poles;  Sigis- 
mund suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  was  forced  to  accede  to  all  that 
was  required  of  him.* 

He  even  consented  to  give  up  the  few  faithful  subjects  he  had 

*  Piacesii  Chronicon  gestoram  in  Earopa  singalarinin,  p.  159.    Extracts  from 
the  letters  of  the  princes  in  Geijer;  Schwedische  Geschichte,  ii,  p.  306. 
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found,  to  be  tried  by  a  Swedish  tribunal;  and,  in  his  own  cause,  he 
promised  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  diet. 

But  this  was  only  a  mode  of  escaping  from  the  embarrassment 
of  tlie  moment;  instead  of  attending  the  diet,  where  he  must  have 
acted  the  melancholy  part  of  the  conquered,  he  sailed  for  Dantzig 
with  the  first  favorable  wind. 

He  flattered  himself  indeed  with  the  hope  of  becoming  at  some 
future  time — some  more  favorable  moment — lord  of  his  hereditary 
dominions;  but  in  fact  he  abandoned  them,  by  his  departure,  to  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  his  uncle,  who  did  not  scruple  shortly 
afterwards  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  and  instead  of  awaiting  the 
war  in  Sweden,  transferred  it  to  the  fronld||^s  of  Poland,  where  it 
was  carried  on  with  various  success.  "^ 


§    3.   DESIGNS   ON   RUSSIA. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  this  failure  was  to  be 
atoned  for  by  success  in  another  quarter. 

It  is  well  known  how  many  times  the  popes  had  entertained  the 
hope  of  gaimng  over  Russia;  Adrian  VI  and  Clement  VII  had  suc- 
cessively attempted  it;  the  Jesuit  Possevin  had  next  tried  his  influ- 
ence with  I  wan  Wasiljowitsch;  and  in  the  year  1594,Clenient  VIII 
sent  a  certain  Comuleo  to  Moscow,  with  more  than  usual  confidence 
of  success,  in  consequence  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  language: 
but  all  these  endeavors  were  vain;  Boris  Grodunow  declared, 
"  that  Moscow  was  now  the  true  and  orthodox  Rome,''  and  directed 
that  prayers  should  be  ofiered  up  for  him,  '<  as  the  only  Christian 
ruler  upon  earth.*' 

Under  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  prospect  which  the 
appearance  of  the  false  Demetrius  most  unexpectedly  opened  was 
doubly  welcome. 

Demetrius  identified  himself  perhaps  even  more  with  the  reli- 
gious than  with  the  political  interests  of  Poland.  A  catholic  con- 
fessor was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  discovered  himself,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  been  sent  to  examine  him, 
that  the  papal  nuncio  Rangone  espoused  his  cause;  at  the  same 
time  declaring  to  him  at  their  first  interview,  that  he  had  nothing 
to  hope  if  he  did  not  renounce  the  schismatical  and  embrace  the 
catholic  religion.  To  this  Demetrius  made  but  little  demur;  indeed 
he  had  already  promised  to  quit  the  Greek  church,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  he  openly  avowed  his  conversion.*    He  was  de- 

*  Alessandro  Cilii,  Historia  di  Moscovia,  p.  11.  CilU  was  present  at  Uie 
act.  In  Karamsin,  x,  p.  109  of  the  translation,  there  is  a  passage,  which  is  not 
qoite  so  much  in  accordance  with  Cilli  as  it  may  seem.  Karamsin  did  not 
understand  Cilli.  We  do  not  find  in  Cilli  any  thing  like  the  words  which 
Karamsin  has  put  into  the  month  of  Demetrias. 

3* 
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lighted  that  Sigismiind  immediately  recognised  his  claims,  (which 
he  justly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  nuncio,)  and  promised  to 
do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  for  the  spread  and  defence  of  the  Roman 
catholic  faith;**  a  promise  of  vast  import.  At  that  time  his  story 
was  not  generally  believed  in  Poland;  what  then  was  the  general 
astonishment  when  the  miserable  fugitive  soon  afterwards  took 
possession  of  the  palace  of  the  Czars!  The  sudden  death  of  his 
predecessor,  in  which  the  common  people  beheld  a  judgment  of 
God,  perhaps  mainly  contributed  to  his  success. 

Demetrius  now  renewed  his  promises;  received  the  nephew  of 
the  nuncio  with  every  mark  of  honor  and  reverence;  and,  as  he 
was  soon  after  joined  by  his  Polish  consort,  attended  by  a  numerous 
court,  consisting  not  only  of  knights  and  ladies,  but  of  a  still  larger 
retinue  of  monks — Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Jesuitst — it  ap- 
peared that  he  intended  promptly  to  perform  them.  But  it  was 
this  zeal  for  Catholicism  which  mainly  caused  his  ruin;  for  while  it 
secured  him  the  support  of  the  Poles,  it  deprived  him  of  the  favor 
of  the  Russians.  They  remarked  that  he  did  not  bathe  nor  eat  like 
them;  that  he  did  not  reverence  the  saints;  he  was  a  heathen,  and 
had  placed  an  unbaptised  heathen  wife  upon  the  throne  of  Moscow; 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  be  the  son  of  a  czar.]: 

They  had  recognised  him  in  consequence  of  a  groundless  and 
inexplicable  belief;  this  rapidly  gave  place  to  another  and  a  stronger, 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  dethroned  him. 

Here,  too,  religion  was  the  real  and  effective  agent:  a  power 
arose  in  Russia,  as  well  as  in  Sweden,  which,  from  its  very  origin 
and  nature,  was  directly  opposed  to  Catholicism. 


§  4.    TROUBLES  IN  POLAND. 

Abortive  enterprises  against  a  foreign  enemy  have  generally  the 
effect  of  exciting  internal  commotions.  An  agitation  now  showed 
itself  in  Poland  which  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  king  would  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
commenced  it.  This  movement  had  its  origin  in  the  following 
causes. 

King  Sigismund  was  not  careful  to  maintain  a  good  understand- 
ing with  those  through  whose  exertions  he  had  ascended  the  throne. 
This  party  had  elected  him  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Austria; 
he,  on  the  contrary,  allied  himself  closely  with  that  power.     He 

*  Cilli:  '*  Con  rinnovare  insieme  la  promessa  dell*  augrumento  e  difesa  per 
qaanto  havessero  potato  le  sae  forze  e  nel  suo  imperio  e  fuori  di  quello  del  la 
aanta  fede  cattolica.'* 

t  Cilli,  p.  66. 

X  Muller,  Sammlang  Rassischer  Gesch.,  ▼,  373,  remarks  that  letters  from  the 
pope  were  found  upon  him. 
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twice  took  a  wife  from  the  line  of  Gratz,  and  at  one  time  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  wishing  to  place  that  family  on  the  throne. 

The  king's  conduct  had  already  disgusted  his  chancellor  Zaraoy- 
sky;  but  when  Sigismund,  in  order  to  render  himself  independent  of 
his  adherents  and  defenders,  promoted  their  enemies  to  the  highest 
offices  and  received  them  into  the  senate,*  his  disgust  was  changed 
into  the  deepest  resentment.  For  it  was  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
senate  that  Sigismund  sought  to  govern.  He  filled  it  with  men  per- 
sonally devoted  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  catholic. 
The  bishops,  who  were  nominated  by  the  king  under  the  influence 
of  the  nuncio,  formed  a  strong  and  by  degrees,  an  omnipotent  party. 

Hence  arose  a  formidable  two-fold  opposition,  directed  both  against 
the  constitution  and  the  religion  of  the  Polish  government. 

The  provincial  deputies  formed  a  political  body  opposed  to  the 
senate;  and  as  the  latter  took  part  with  the  king,  the  former  joined 
Zamoysky,t  for  whom  they  entertained  boundless  veneration,  and 
who  owed  to  their  willing  submission  an  authority  little  less  thaa 
royal.  This  was  a  position  which  must  have  had  peculiar  charms 
for  an  ambitious  magnate;  and  no  sooner  was  it  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  high  chancellor,  than  it  was  occupied  by  the  palatine  of  Cra- 
cow, Zebrzydowsky. 

The  protestants  now  joined  this  party.  The  bishops  were,  in  re- 
ality, the  objects  of  their  common  hatred;  the  former  detested  them 
on  account  of  their  spiritual,  the  latter  on  account  of  their  temporal 
influence.  The  protestants  declared  it  was  monstrous,  that  in  a 
commonwealth  like  that  of  Poland,  which  rested  upon  free  agree- 
ment, well-earned  rights  should  be  incessantly  infringed;  that  men 
of  low  birth  should  be  raised  to  the  highest  dignities,  and  men  of 
noble  blood  compelled  to  obey  them.  This  grievance  was  also 
alleged  by  many  catholics.]: 

There  can  be  no  doubtthat  religious  animosities  gave  a  vehement 
impulse  to  the  disturbances  of  Poland. 

After  the  grievances  had  been  frequently  brought  forward,  the 
supplies  refused,  and  the  diet  dissolved — all  without  avail — the  mal- 
contents adopted  the  last  resource;  they  summoned  the  whole  body 
of  nobility  to  the  Rocotz.  The  Rocotz  was  a  legitimate  form  of  in- 
surrection, according  to  which  the  assembled  nobility  claimed  a  right 
of  summoning  king  and  senate  before  their  tribunal.    In  this  assem- 

•  Cilli,  Hietoriadelle  Sollevationi  di  Polonia,  1606—1608,  Pistoia  1627.— 
an  aathor  the  more  worthy  of  credit,  as  he  was  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  the 
klngf^-enlarges  in  the  very  beginning  apon  the  power  possessed  by  Zamoysky: 
'^Zamoschi  si  voleva  alquanto  deliaregiaautoritausorparer'  but  relates  how  the 
king  began  to  resist  him,  **  essendo  patrone  S.  M^  non  solo  di  conferire  le  dignita 
del  regno,  ma  aoco  Je  stesse  entrate." 

f  Piasecius:  '^  Zamoyscius  cujus  autoritate  potissimnm  nitebatar  ordo  nunci- 
omm.**  From  this  time  the  country  deputies  began  to  have  greater  influence: 
one  party  supported  the  other. 

%  Cilli:  '*  Gli  eretici,  soalleggiati  da  cattivi  cattolici,  facevano  gran  forza  per 
oUenere  la  oonfederatione.^' 
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bly  the  Lutherans  were  greatly  strengthened  by  their  union  with  the 
professors  of  the  Greek  faith. 

Meantime  the  king  had  also  his  partisans.  The  nuncio  held  the 
bishops  together;*  the  bishops  directed  the  proceedings  of  the 
senate,  and  a  league  was  formed  between  these  bodies  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  throne  and  the  altar.  This  favorable  moment  was 
adroitly  seized  to  obliterate  the  old  divisions  between  the  laity  and 
the  clergy.  The  king  showed  inflexible  firmness  in  the  moment  of 
danger;  trusting,  as  he  said,  in  his  righteous  cause,  and  in  God. 

And  in  fact  he  maintained  his  ascendency;  in  October  1606,  he 
dissolved  the  Rocotz,  at  the  time  when  a  great  number  of  the  mem- 
bers were  absent:  in  July  1607,  the  parties  came  to  a  regular  en- 
gagement; uttering  the  cry  of  Jesu  Maria,  the  king's  troops  attacked 
the  enemy  and  completely  routed  them.  Zebrzydowsky  kept  the 
field  for  a  while,  but  in  the  year  1608,  he  was  obliged  to  submit, 
and  a  general  amnesty  was  then  proclaimed. 

By  tliese  successes  the  government  was  enabled  to  follow  out  the 
catholic  course  in  which  it  had  embarked.  Those  who  were  not 
catholics  remained  excluded  from  office;  and  we  may  judge  of  the 
effects  of  this  measure  by  the  applause  it  constantly  drew  from 
Rome.t  "  A  protestant  prince — a  prince  who  would  have  distri- 
buted high  and  honorable  places  among  both  parties  equally — 
would  have  filled  the  whole  country  with  heresy;  for  in  an  age  so 
selfish  as  this,  private  interests  are  too  strong  for  religious  attaoh-t 
ments;  but  since  the  king  had  displayed  so  much  constancy,  the 
nobles  had  learned  to  obey  his  will." 

The  protestant  service  was  also  restricted  in  the  royal  towns; 
"  the  inhabitants  were  compelled,"  says  a  papal  instruction,  "  to 
change  their  religion,  although  not  by  open  violence.J 

The  nuncio  took  care  that  the  highest  tribunals  should  be  filled 
with  judges  attached  to  the  catholic  church,  and  that  iustice  should 
be  administered  in  them  in  strict  accordance  with  the  precepts  of 
the  holy  canons.  The  question  of  mixed  marriages  now  acquired 
the  highest  importance.  The  supreme  court  of  justice  would  re- 
cognise the  validity  of  none  which  were  not  performed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  priest  and  several  witnesses;  but  the  priests  refused  to 

*  Cilli:  *^Il  nantio  Rangrone  con  saadestrezza  e  dili^nza  tenne  e  conserroin 
fede  molti  dei  principali.'' 

f  Insiruttione  a  V.  H'^  M^  di  Torres:  **  II  re,benche  nato  di  patre  e  fra  popoli 
eretici,  e  tanto  pio  e  tanto  divoto  e  di  sanii  costumi  gueraito,  che  dentro  a  Roma 
non  avrebbe  potuto  nascere  o  allevarsene  un  migliore,  imperocche  haveudo  esso 
con  la  longhezza  del  regnare  mutati  i  sonatori  eretici,  che  se  tre  ne  togli  crano 
tatti,  gli  ha  fatto  divenire,  levatine  due  o  tre,  tutti  quanti  cattolici.**  Their  prin- 
ciple was,  **  le  cosespiritaali  se^ono  il  corso  delle  temporal!. 

X  Insiruttione  a  M*^  Lancelotti:  ^*  La  conforti  [the  king]  grandemente  a  vie- 
tare  che  nelle  citta  regie  che  da  lei  dipendono  altro  esercitio  di  religione  che  11 
cattolico  si  comporti,  ne  permetta  che  v'  abbiano  tempj  ne  sinagoge  loro:  poiche 
•i  venorono  per  tal  dolce  roodo  senza  violenza  espressa  a  far  convertire  o  a  molar 
paese.^* 
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bestow  the  benediction  upon  mixed  marriages;  it  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  many  conformed  to  the  catholic  religion  rather  than 
subject  their  children  to  all  the  disadvantages  consequent  upon  mar« 
riages  of  disputable  validity.  Others  were  forced  into  conformity 
by  finding  that  church  patronage  in  the  hands  of  protestants  was 
subjected  to  legal  dispute.  A  government  possesses  a  thousand 
means  of  promoting  the  religion  which  it  favors;  and  here  all  were 
applied,  short  of  direct  compulsion:  the  work  of  conversion  pro- 
ceeded, with  little  noise  or  ostentation  indeed,  but  with  unstayed 
progress. 

Doubtless  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  the  nuncios  administered 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs,  had  a  considerable  share  in  producing  this 
result.  They  took  care  that  the  sees  should  be  filled  with  men  well 
fitted  for  their  high  office;  they  visited  the  convents,  and  put  an  end 
to  a  practice  which  had  been  introduced,  of  sending  disobedient  and 
refractory  monks,  whom  their  superiors  or  convents  wanted  to  be 
rid  of,  into  Poland;  they  aliso  directed  their  attention  to  the  secular 
clergy,  and  endeavored  to  introduce  psalmody  and  schools  into  the 
parishes.  They  insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  episcopal  semi- 
naries. 

Their  most  efficient  agents  were  the  Jesuits,  whom  we  find  active- 
ly employed  in  all  the  provinces;  among  the  docile  Livonians — in 
Lithuania,  where  they  had  to  contend  with  traces  of  the  old  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent — and  among  the  Greeks,  where  the  Jesuits  were 
frequently  the  only  catholic  priests:  sometimes  they  had  to  adminis- 
ter baptism  to  youths  of  eighteen;  sometimes  they  met  with  aged 
men  who  had  never  received  the  Lord's  Supper;  but  it  was  chiefly 
in  Poland  proper  "  that,"  as  one  of  the  members  exultingly  ss^ys, 
"hundreds  of  learned,  orthodox,  and  devout  men  of  the  order  are 
employed  in  rooting  out  errors,  and  implanting  catholic  piety  by 
schools  and  associations,  by  preaching  and  writing."* 

In  this,  as  in  every  other  country,  they  awakened  enthusiasm  in 
their  followers;  but  here  it  was  most  unfortunately  united  to  the 
insolence  of  an  overhearing  young  nobility.  Though  the  king  ab- 
stained from  acts  of  violence,  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  thought  them- 
selves authorised  to  commit  them.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  them 
to  celebrate  Ascension-day  by  a  general  attack  upon  the  protestants, 
whose  houses  they  broke  into,  plundering  and  destroying,  and  whose 
persons  were  not  secure  from  outrage  and  danger  if  they  were  found 
at  home  or  met  in  the  streets. 

In  1606  the  church,  and  in  1607  the  churchyard,  of  the  Luther- 
ans in  Cracow  was  attacked,  and  the  dead  bodies  dragged  out  of 
their  graves:  in  1611  the  church  of  the  protestants  in  Wilna  was 
destroyed,  and  their  ministers  ill-treated  or  murdered:  in  1615  a 
book  was  published  in  Posen,  setting  forth  that  the  Lutherans  had 

*  Arffentas  de  rebas  Societatis  Jesu  in  regno  Poloniae,  1615.  A  work  which 
might,  howeTer,  haTe  been  rendered  far  more  instracti?e. 
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no  right  to  live  in  that  town;  and  the  following  year  the  Jesuits' 
scholars  utterly  destroyed  the  Bohemian  church,  leaving  not  one 
stone  upon  another,  and  burned  the  Lutheran  church.  Similiar 
outrages  were  perpetrated  in  various  other  places,  and  in  some  the 
protestants  were  driven  by  incessant  acts  of  violence,  to  sell  their 
churches.  The  Jesuits  soon  ceased  to  confine  their  outrages  to  the 
towns;  the  Cracow  students  burned  the  protestant  churches  in  the 
neighboring  villages.  In  Podlachia  an  aged  Lutheran  minister,  of 
the  name  of  Barkow,  was  walking  before  his  carriage  leaning  upon 
his  staff,  when  a  Polish  nobleman  who  met  him,  ordered  his  coach- 
man  to  drive  directly  over  him;  before  the  old  man  could  get  out  of 
the  road,  the  horses  were  upon  him,  and  he  received  injuries  of 
which  he  died.* 

Nevertheless,  protestantism  could  not  be  wholly  suppressed.  The 
king  was  bound  by  a  promise  which  he  had  not  power  to  retract. 
The  nobles  were  subject  to  no  constraint,  and  did  not  all  immediately 
abjure  their  religion.  Occasionally  too,  amidst  many  adverse  judg- 
ments, a  favorable  one  was  obtained,  and  here  and  there  a  church 
was  restored  to  the  protestants.  In  the  cities  of  Polish  Prussia  the 
protestants  always  formed  the  majority;  the  Greek  schismatics 
were  still  less  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  and  the  union  of  1595  excited 
hatred  rather  than  imitation.  Thus  the  combined  body  of  dissi- 
dents, consisting  of  protestants  and  Greeks,  still  formed  a  powerful 
party.  Their  demands  came  with  peculiar  weight,  backed  by  the 
most  industrious  and  thriving  cities,  and  by  the  most  warlike  tribes, 
such  as  the  Cossacks;  and  their  opposition  became  more  formida- 
ble from  the  growing  efficiency  of  the  support  afforded  by  their 
neighbors,  the  Russians  and  Swedes,  who  had  successfully  resisted 
every  attempt  to  subdue  them  to  Catholicism. 


§  5.   PROGRESS  OF  THE  COUNTER-REFORMATION   IN  OERMAN7. 

Principles  of  a  totally  different  nature  and  tendency  prevailed  in 
(Jermany,  where  every  prince  held  it  to  be  his  unquestionable  right 
to  establish  in  his  dominions  the  religion  to  which  he  was  himself 
attached;  and  in  consequence,  the  movement  in  favor  of  Catholi- 
cism, the  beginnings  oC  which  we  have  already  traced, continued  its 
course  without  much  interference  from  imperial  authority,  and 
without  exciting  much  attention. 

The  ecclesiastical  princes  especially  held  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
lead  back  their  subjects  to  the  catholic  faith.  Here  again  we  find 
the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  early  and  active  in  the  field  of  proselytism. 
John  Adam  von  Bicken,  elector  of  Mayence  from  1601  to  1604, 
was  a  student  of  the  Collegium  Germanicum  in  Rome.    It  is  re- 

*  Wengerscii  Slavoiiia  Reformats,  p.  934, 233, 336,  344,  347. 
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ported  that  on  hearing  the  Lutheran  congregation,  in  the  castle  of 
Kdnigstein,  singing  hymns  at  the  funeral  service  of  their  minister, 
he  exclaimed, '^  Let  them  give  their  synagogue  decent  burial!'' 
On  the  following  Sunday  a  Jesuit  ascended  the  pulpit,  in  which  a 
Lutheran  preacher  was  never  again  beheld.  The  same  occurred 
elsewhere.*  What  Sicken  left  undone  was  zealously  completed 
by  bis  successor,  John  Schweikard.  He  was  a  man  attached  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  hut  endowed  with 
the  character  and  the  talents  requisite  for  the  business  of  govern- 
ment.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  counter-reformation 
in  every  part  of  his  diocese,  even  in  Eichsfeld.  He  sent  a  com* 
mission  to  Heiligenstadt,  which  within  two  years  converted  two 
hundred  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  grown  gray  in  the  protestant 
faith.  Some  few  yet  remained  unshaken;  these  he  exhorted  in 
person,  ''as  their  father  and  their  shepherd,  from  his  inmost  heart,'' 
to  use  his  own  words,  and  his  exhortations  were  successful.  He 
saw  with  extraordinary  pleasure  a  city  which  had  been  thoroughly 
protestant  for  forty  years,  restored  to  the  catholic  church.t 

The  same  course  was  followed  by  Ernest  and  Ferdinand  of  Co- 
logne, both  of  them  Bavarian  princes,  and  by  the  elector  Lothaire, 
of  the  house  of  Metternich  of  Treves — a  prince  distinguished  by 
the  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  and  by  the  talent  of  overcom- 
ing whatever  difficulties  presented  themselves;  prompt  in  the  exe- 
cution of  justice,  vigilant  in  pushing  the  interests  of  his  country,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  family;  and,  where  religion  was  not  concerned, 
affable  and  indulgent.  On  that  point  he  was  inexorable;  he  would  ^ 
not  tolerate  a  protestant  in  hiscourt.J  To  these  great  men  Neilhard' 
von  ThUngen,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  associated  himself  When  he 
took  possession  of  his  capital,  he  found  the  whole  council  protest- 
tant,  with  the  exception  of  two  of  its  members.  He  had  already 
assisted  in  the  reforms  of  bishop  Julius  in  Wurzburg,  and  he  now 
determined  to  apply  the  measures  of  that  prelate  to  Bamberg.  He 
immediately  (at  Christmas,  1595,)  promulgated  his  reformation-' 
edict,  which  ordained  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  accord- 
ing to  the  catholic  rite,  on  pain  of  exile;  and  althongh  the  chapter, 
the  nobility,  and  the  gentry  opposed  him,  alihongh  the  most  urgent 
representations  were  made  by  the  neighboring  princes,  we  find 
that  in  every  successive  year  the  reformation-edicts  were  renewed 
and  substantially  executed.§  If  we  look  to  northern  Germany,  we 
find  that  Theodore  von  FUrstenberg  rivalled  in  Paderborn  the  acts 

•  Serarias,  Res  Mogruntins,  p.  973. 

J  Wolf,  Geschichte  von  Heiligenstadt,  p.  63.    In  the  interval  between  1581 
1601,  the  number  of  converts  was  reckoned  at  497,  the  greatest  number  in 
the  year  1598,  in  which  they  amounted  to  73. 
^  Masenius,  Continuatio  Broweri,  p.  474. 

$  Jack,  Geschichte  Von  Bamberg,  e.  g.  iii,  212, 199.  Or  rather  I  refer  gene- 
raHy  to  this  book,  which  is  principally  occupied  with  the  subject  of  the  anti- 
reformation. 
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of  bishop  Neithard  in  Bamberg.  In  the  year  1596,  he  imprisoned 
all  the  priests  of  his  diocese  who  administered  the  sacrament  in 
both  kinds;  this  naturally  produced  dissensions  between  himself 
and  his  nobility,  and  we  accordingly  find  the  bishop  and  the  nobles 
engaged  in  driving  each  others  cattle  and  horses.  He  also  event- 
ually came  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  city;  where,  unfortunately, 
a  violent  demagogue  arose,  who  had  not  the  character  or  talents 
fitted  for  the  high  part  which  he  had  undertaken.  In  the  year  1604, 
Paderborn  was  compelled  to  do  homage  anew.  Immediately  after, 
the  Jesuits'  college  was  magnificently  established  and  endowed, 
and  an  edict  appeared  which,  like  that  of  Bamberg,  left  no  alterna- 
tive but  attendance  at  mass,  or  exile.  Catholicism  thus  gradually 
regained  absolute  possession  of  Bamberg  and  Paderborn.* 

The  rapid  and  yet  lasting  change  which  was  wrought  in  all  these 
provinces,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  history. 
Are  we  to  infer  from  it  that  protestantism  had  not  struck  deep  root 
among  the  people?  or  are  we  to  ascribe  it  to  the  method  pursued  by 
the  Jesuits?  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the  members  of  that  order 
were  deficient  neither  in  zeal  nor  in  prudence.  From  every  point 
where  they  had  obtained  a  firm  footing,  we  see  the  circles  of  their 
influence  spreading  wider  and  wider.  We  see  them  skilled  to 
captivate  the  multitude,  and  drawing  crowds  to  their  churches. 
We  observe  them  always  attacking  the  most  prominent  and  for- 
midable difficulties;  wherever  there  is  a  Lutheran  confident  in  his 
biblical  knowledge,  to  whose  judgment  the  neighbors  defer,  we  find 
them  leaving  no  means  untried  to  win  him  over  to  their  side,  and 
from  their  practised  skill  in  controversy,  seldom  failing  of  success. 
We  see  them  employed  in  works  of  active  beneficence,  healing  the 
sick  and  reconciling  enemies.  Those  whom  they  subdued  by  their 
address  or  their  services,  they  bound  to  them  by  solemn  oaths.  We 
see  bands  of  the  faithful  marching  undertheir  banner  to  every  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  even  men  who  had  been  the  most  zealous  pro- 
testanis  now  Joining  in  the  processions. 

The  Jesuits  had  educated  not  only  spiritual,  but  tenjporal  princes; 
among  whom,  at  the  close  of  the  16ih  century,  their  two  most  illus- 
trious pupils,  Ferdinand  II  and  Maximilian  I,  appeared  on  the  stage 
of  Europe. 

It  is  said  thnt  when  the  young  archduke  Ferdinand  celebrated 
the  festival  of  Easter  in  the  year  1596,  in  his  capital  of  GrStz,  he 
was  the  only  individual  who  received  the  sacrament  according  to 
the  catholic  ritual;  that  there  were  indeed  but  three  catholics  in 
the  whole  city.t 

In  fact,  after  the  death  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  during  the 


♦  Strunk,  Annalcs  Padcrbom,  lib.  xxii,  p.  720. 

f  Hansitz,  Gcrrnnnia  Sacra,  ii,  p.  712:  ♦*Numpru8  Lutheri  sectatoram  tantos 
Qt  ex  inquilinis  Gnecensibus  psne  cunctis  invenirentur  avitsD  fidci  cultores  tree 
non  amplius.^*    The  words  **  pene  cunctis''  render  the  matter  again  doubtful. 
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feeble  minority  of  his  successor,  the  catholic  cause  had  rather  retro- 
graded. The  protestants  had  regained  possession  of  the  churches 
from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  and  their  schools  at  Gr^tz  had 
been  reinforced  by  new  and  eminent  professors.  The  nobility  had 
elected  a  committee  from  their  own  body,  with  the  view  of  resist- 
ing every  attempt  prejudicial  to  protestantism. 

Nevertheless,  Ferdinand,  impelled  by  mixed  motives,  political 
and  religious,  immediately  determined  to  proceed  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  counter-reformation.  He  declared  that  he  would 
be  master  in  his  own  country,  as  well  as  the  elector  of  Saxony  or 
the  Elector  Palatine.  When  the  dangers  which  might  ^rise  from 
an  inroad  of  the  Turks  during  civil  discord  were  suggested  to  him, 
be  replied,  ''that  he  could  not  reckon  upon  God's  assistance  till  the 
conversion  of  the  country  was  effected.'^  In  the  year  1597,  Ferdi- 
nand proceeded  by  way  of  Loreto  to  Kome,  to  throw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.  Having  made  a  vow  to  re-establish 
the  catholic  religion  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  even  at  the  peril 
of  his  life — a  resolution  in  which  the  pope  confirmed  him — he  re- 
turned, and  began  the  work  of  proselytism.  In  September,  1598, 
he  issued  a  decree  commanding  that  all  Lutheran  preachers  should 
leave  Grsitz  within  a  fortnight.* 

GrStz  was  the  central  point  of  the  protestant  doctrine  and  inte- 
rest. Nothing  was  left  untried  to  shake  the  determination  of  the 
archduke — neither  entreaties,  nor  warnings,  nor  even  threats;  but 
this  young  prince  was,  to  use  the  expression  of  an  historian  of 
Carniola,  ''as  firm  as  marble.^t  A  similar  edict  was  promulgated 
in  Carniola  in  October,  and  in  Carinthia  in  December. 

The  states  now  manifested  extreme  discontent  in  their  several 
provincial  meetings — the  general  assembly  having  been  prohibited 
by  Ferdinand.  They  refused  to  grant  subsidies,  and  the  soldiers 
on  the  frontiers  already  began  to  show  a  spirit  of  insubordination. 
^ut  the  archduke  declared  that  he  would  rather  lose  all  that  he 
j>ossessed  by  the  grace  of  God,  than  recede  one  step.  The  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  Turks,  who,  during  these  proceedings?, 
had  already  taken  Canischa  and  daily  advanced  in  a  more  threat- 
ening attitude,  at  length  compelled  the  states  to  grant  supplies  with- 
out having  obtained  any  concessions. 

Accordingly  there  was  now  nothing  to  restrain  the  archduke.  In 
October,  1599,  the  protestant  church  in  Gratz  was  shut  up,  and  the 
Lutheran  service  forbidden  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment  or 
death.  There  was  a  commission  appointed  which  visited  every  part 
of  the  country  with  an  armed  force.  Styria  was  first  reformed,  then 
Carinthia,  and  lastly  Carniola.     From  place  to  place  resounded  the 

•  Khevenhiller,  Annales  Ferdinandei,  iv,  1718. 

f  Valvassor,  Ehre  des  Herzogthums  Krain,  part  ii,  book  7,  p.  474,  beyond 
all  doabt  the  most  important  account  of  this  occurrence:  *'Such  a  petition, 
ioterspersed  with  warning,  found  but  a  block  of  parble,  which  their  pens  were 
not  skilled  to  penetrate  or  soften.*' 
YOh.  II. — 4 
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cry  of,  "The  reformation  is  coming!"  The  churches  were  torn 
down,  the  preachers  banished  or  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  in- 
habitants compelled  either  to  embrace  the  catholic  faith  or  to  quit 
the  country.  Many  were  still  found,  for  example  fifty  burghers  in 
the  small  town  of  St.  Veit,  who  preferred  exile  to  apostacy.*  The 
exiles  were  compelled  to  pay  the  tax  of  the  tenth  penny,  which  for 
them  was  a  heavy  burthen. 

Such  were  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion. 
Such  were  the  means  by  which  Ferdinand  earned  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  that  in  the  year  1603  there  were  above  forty  thousand 
catholic  communicants  more  than  before. 

This  immediately  produced  an  extensive  effect  on  all  the  Austrian 
provinces. 

At  first  the  emperor  Rudolf  had  dissuaded  his  young  cousin  from 
the  schemes  he  contemplated;  but  their  success  induced  him  to  imi- 
tate them.  We  find  a  reformation  commission  actively  at  work 
from  1599  to  1601  in  upper,  and  from  1602  to  1603  in  lower  Aus- 
tria.! The  preachers  and  schoolmasters  in  Linz  and  Steier,  who 
bad  grown  gray  in  the  Lutheran  service,  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  country.  Their  lamentations  were  bitter.  "  Now,'*  exclaims 
the  rector  of  Steier,  "  when  bowed  down  by  age,  I  am  driven  out 
to  exile  and  want.'^t  One  of  those  who  still  remained  behind 
writes,  "  destruction  threatens  us  daily;  our  enemies  lie  in  wait  for 
us,  and  mock  us,  and  thirst  after  our  blood.''§ 

The  protestants  of  Bohemia  thought  themselves  more  effectually 
protected  by  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Utraquists,  and  those  of 
Hungary  by  the  independence  and  power  of  the  states.  But  Ru- 
dolf now  seemed  little  disposed  to  respect  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  He  had  been  persuaded  that  the  old  Utraquists  had  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  the  Lutherans  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  that  sect  In  the  year  1602,  he  published  an  eflict, 
commanding  the  churches  of  the  Moravian  brethren  immediately 
to  be  closed,  and  forbidding  their  meetings. ||  All  the  other  sects 
felt  that  the  same  fate  awaited  them;  nor  were  they  long  left  in 
doubt  as  to  what  tliey  had  to  expect.  Open  force  was  already  re- 
sorted to  in  Hungary.  Basta  and  Belgiojoso,  who  commanded  the 
imperial  troops  in  that  country,  took  possession  of  the  churches  of 
Caschau  and  Clausenburg;  with  their  assistance  the  archbishop  of 
Colocsa  endeavored  to  bring  back  to  Catholicism  the  thirteen  towns 
of  Zips.     In  answer  to  the  complaints  of  the  Hungariaj-s,  the  eni- 

*  Hennann,  St.  Veit;  in  the  Karinthian  Chronicle,  v.  3,  p.  163. 

{Raiipach,  Evangel.  Oestreich,  i,  215. 
*'  Jam  senio  squalens  trudor  in  ezilium.*'    Valentine  Pruenhueber,  Annates 
Styrenses,  p.  3*26. 
$  Hofmarius  ad  Ly serum,  Raupach,  iv,  151. 

II  Schmidt,  Nctiere  Geschichte  der  Deutschon,  Hi,  263.  An  extract  from  the 
appendices  attached  to  the  Apology  for  the  Bohemians,  published  in  1C18,  which 
are  frequently  wanting  in  the  later  editions. 
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peror  pnblished  a  resolution  in  these  terms:  ^His  majesty^who 
sincerely  believes  in  the  holy  Roman  faith^  wishes  to  propagate  it 
in  all  his  kingdoms, and  especially  in  Hungary;  he  therefore  hereby 
confirms  and  ratifies  all  the  decrees  which  have  been  issued  in 
favor  of  that  faith  since  the  times  of  Saint  Stephen,  the  apostle  of 
Hungary.* 

For  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age  and  his  cautious  temper,  the 
emperor  had  thrown  aside  his  moderation.  The  catholic  princes, 
in  a  body,  followed  the  same  policy;  as  far  as  their  power  extended 
the  stream  of  Catholicism  overspread  the  land,  driven  onwards  by 
the  combined  operation  of  argument  and  of  force;  nor  did  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  afford  any  means  of  arresting  its  course. 
On  the  contrary  the  efforts  of  Catholicism  were  so  strong  and  so 
successful,  that  they  began  at  this  crisis  to  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  the  empire,  and  to  endanger  the  still  existing  rights  of  the  pro- 
testant  part  of  its  subjects.! 

Already,  aided  by  the  infiuence  of  the  papal  nuncio,  particularly 
of  cardinal  Madruzzi,  who  first  drew  attention  to  this  point,  changes 
were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  courts  of  the  empire,  which 
afforded  both  opportunity  and  means  for  attacks  on  the  protestants. 

The  Eammergericht  had  also  assumed,  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  more  catholic  complexion,  and 
had  given  judgments  in  conformity  with  the  catholic  interpretation 
of  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg.  Those  who  thought  them- 
selves aggrieved,  on  the  other  hand,  had  adopted  the  legal  remedy 
of  applying  for  a  revision  of  judgment;  but  even  these  revisions 
had  come  to  a  stand,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  visita- 
tions; business  accumulated,  and  things  remained  as  they  were.{ 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  Aulic  Council  was 


*  Art.  XXII,  anno  1604.  In  Ribiny,  Memorabilia  Augrustans  Confessionis, 
i,  p.  331. 

f  Relatione  del  Nuntio  Ferrero,  1606,  contains  a  snmmarj  of  the  consequent 
events:  *'  Da  alcuni  anni  in  qua  si  e  converUto  alia  nostra  santa  relitrione  una 
grandissima  quantita  d'  anime,  restorate  le  chilbe,  rivocate  molte  religioni  di 
re^lari  alii  loro  antichi  monasteri,  restitiiite  in  bona  parte  lecerimonie  ecclesia- 
stictke,  moderata  alquanto  la  licenza  degli  eccfesiastici,  e  domesticato  il  noma 
del  pontefice  Romano  riconnsciuto  per  capo  ddla  chiesa  universale.** 

X  Missive  and  Memorial  from  the  Reich^catnmergrericht  to  the  Imperial  Diet 
of  1606,  from  the  collection  of  the  Acts^^pi^e  Diet  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  of 
which  I  was  kindly  permitted  to  makeMl»vious  examination.  The  Kammer- 
gericht  affirms  it  to  be  '*  land  und  retchdrafldiff  in  wass  grosser  nnd  merklicher 
Anzall  seit  Ao.  86  di  Revisionen  deren  von  gedachtem  Kammergericht  ergange* 
Den  und  aussgesprochenen  Urthell  sich  geh&^ftf  dergestalt  dass  derselben  nun* 
mehr  in  die  Einhundert  allbereit  beim  kaiterllchen  Collegio  denunciirt  und  de- 
ren vielleicht  taglich  mehr  zu  gewarten.** — '*  Known  to  the  country  and  empire, 
to  how  much  greater  and  more  remarkable  a  number  the  revisions  of  the  sen- 
tences passed  and  declared  by  the  before-mentioned  Kammergericht  had  accumu- 
lated since  the  year  86;  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  present  moment  notice  was 
given  of  a  hundred  of  the  same  at  the  Imperial  College,  and  more  were  probably 
to  be  expected  every  day.** 
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established.  This  at  any  rate  appeared  to  give  some  promise  of  an 
end  to  litigation;  since  the  weaker  party  could  not  have  recourse  to 
a  legal  process  which  could  never  be  executed.  But  the  Aulic 
council  was  not  only  more  decidedly  catholic  than  the  Kammerge- 
richt,  it  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  court.  "The  Aulic 
council,"  says  the  Florentine  minister  Alidosi,  "  gives  no  final 
judgments,  without  previously  communicating  them  to  the  emperor 
and  the  privy  council^  who  seldom  return  them  without  some  alter- 
ations."* 

But  indeed  what  effective  institutions  were  there  in  the  empire 
except  the  judicial  ones?  It  was  to  them  that  the  unity  of  the 
German  people  as  a  nation  was  attached.  And  these  too  were 
now  under  the  influence  of  catholic  opinions,and  of  court  expediency. 
Complaints  had  already  been  heard  of  partial  judgments  and  arbitra- 
ry executions,  when  the  danger  which  threatened  the  country  from 
this  source  came  prominently  to  view  in  the  affair  of  Donawerth. 

It  happened  that  a  catholic  abbot  in  a  protestant  town,  who 
wished  to  celebrate  his  processions  with  greater  publicity  und  so- 
lemnity than  usual,t  was  interrupted  and  insplted  by  the  mob;  this 
incident  afforded  a  sufficient  pretext  for  the  Aulic  council  to  inflict 
on  the  whole  city  tedious  and  vexatious  processes,  mandates,  cita- 
tions and  commissions,  and  finally  to  place  it  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  which  a  neighboring  prince  of  the  most  rigid  catholic  opin- 
ions, Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  was  commissioned  to  carry  into  effect 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  taking  immediate  possession  of  Dona- 
werth, but  invited  the  Jesuits  thither,  prohibited  protesiant  wor- 
ship, and  took  the  usual  measures  for  effecting  a  counter-reforma- 
tion. 

Maximilian  himself  regarded  this  incident  as  an  affair  of  general 
interest.  He  wrote  to  the  pope  that  it  might  be  received  as  a  test 
of  the  general  decline  of  heresy. 

But  he  deceived  himself^  when  he  imagined  that  the  protestants 

•  Relatione  del  S'  Rod.  Alidosi,  1607 — 1609:  "  E  vero  che  il  consiglio  aalico 
a  qaesto  di  meno  che  tuUe  le  definitioni  che  anno  virtu  di  definitiva  non  le  pro- 
nnntia  se  prima  non  dia  parte  a  S.  M'S  o  in  suo  luo^o  al  consiglio  di  stato,  il 
quale  alle  volte  o  augumenta  o  toglie  o  modf^ra  V  opinione  di  questo  consiglio,  e 
cosi  fatto  si  rimanda  a  detto  consiglio  tal  deliberatione  e  cosi  si  publica.*' 

f  It  is  said  in  the  report  "  on  the  Execntion  at  Donaweith,*'  which  is  to  be 
foand  amongst  the  Acts  of  the  Diet  of  the  4th  of  February,  1608,  and  with 
which  the  other  accounts  and  notices  agree,  that  the  abbot  had  only  *'  allein 
BO  viel  herbracht  dass  er  mit  niedergele^ten  und  zusammengewickelten  Fahnen 
ohne  Gexan?  und  Klang  und  zwar  allein  durch  ein  sonderes  Gasslein  beim 
Kloster  hinab  bis  ausser  der  Stadt  und  ihrem  Bezirk  gangen,  und  die  Fahneo 
nit  eher  aufrichtcn  und  flif>gen  oder  singen  und  klingen  lassen,  er  spy  denn 
ansser  deren  von  Donawerth  Grund." — **The  right  to  issue  from  the  city  and 
its  domain,  with  banners  furled  and  lowered,  without  song  or  music,  and  more- 
over by  passing  through  a  particular  alley  near  the  monastery;  neither  was  he 
to  allow  his  banners  to  be  raised  and  unlurled,  nor  song  or  music  to  be  heard, 
till  he  was  out  of  Donawerth  ground.'*  These  restrictions  ho  had  now  broken 
throoghy 
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would  suffer  patiently.    They  clearly  saw  what  they  had  to  ex- 
pect if  things  were  allowed  to  go  on  in  that  course. 

The  Jesuits  had  already  had  the  audacity  to  deny  the  validity  of 
the  treaty  of  Augsburg;  they  affirmed  that  its  ratification  could 
Dot  be  valid  without  the  consent  of  the  pope;  at  all  events  it  could 
have  been  binding  only  down  to  the  time  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
and  was  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  interim. 

Even  those  who  recognised  the  validity  of  this  treaty,  held,  that 
at  least  all  the  property  confiscated  by  the  protestants  since  its  rati- 
fication, ought  to  be  restored;  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  con- 
struction put  upon  it  by  the  protestants.  What  then  wsis  to  be 
expected  when  these  views  were  adopted  by  the  highest  courts  of 
Judicature,  when  judgments  had  actually  been  given,  and  carried 
mto  execution  in  accordance  with  them? 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1608,  the  pro- 
testants  would  proceed  to  no  conference,  until  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  of  Augsburg  should  be  absolutely  recognised  and  confirmed.* 
Even  Saxony,  which  had  hitherto  always  inclined  to  the  emperor's 
side,  now  required  the  abolition  of  the  suits  instituted  by  the  Aulic 
council,  in  so  far  as  they  were  contrary  to  precedent;  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  the  law;  and  not  only  the  renewal  of  the  reli- 
gious peace,  as  concluded  at  the  diet  of  Ausburg  in  the  year  1555, 
but  also  a  pragmatic  sanction  prohibiting  the  Jesuits  from  writing 
against  it. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  the  catholics  were  zealous  and  united; 
the  bishop  of  Ratisbon  had  previously  issued  a  circular,  in  which 
he  exhorted  his  brethren  in  the  faith  to  enjoin  upon  their  delegates 
an  unanimous  defence  of  the  catholic  religion;  <<  to  stand  together 
firm  and  fast  as  a  waH;"  by  no  means  to  temporize;  there  was  no- 
thing now  to  fear,  since  they  had  inflexible  and  zealous  defenders 
in  the  most  august  and  illustrious  princely  houses.  Though  the 
catholics  showed  a  disposition  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  it 
was  only  under  condition  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted,  ^<  that 
whatever  contravened,  that  treaty  should  be  abolished,  and  things 
restored  to  the  status  quo;^^  a  clause  which  contained  precisely 
what  the  protestants  feared,  and  wished  to  avoid. 

While  such  disunion  existed  on  important  questions,  there  was 
not  the  smallest  hope  that  on  any  single  point  an  unanimous  deter- 

*  Protocollam  im  Correspondenzrath,  dated  5th  of  April  1608,  to  be  foand  in 
the  acta  of  the  diet:  **  Die  Hauptconaaltation  jetziger  ReichsTersaramlung  aey 
biaher  dammben  eingeatelt  verbliben  dasa  die  Stend  evangelischer  Religion  den 
Religionafriden  za  confirmiren  begrert  and  der  papiatiache  Theil  die  Clausulam 
dem  Abachied  za  inaeriren  haben  wollen:  daaa  alle  Gater  die  ainthero  a.  55  von 
den  Evangeliachen  Stenden  eingezogen  worden  reatitairt  werden  aollen."— 
^  The  chief  conanltation  of  the  present  aaaembly  of  the  atatea  of  the  empire  had 
Temained  at  a  standatill,  because  the  statea  profeasin^  the  evangelical  religion 
had  deaired  to  confirm  the  peace  of  Aagabnrff,  while  the  catholic  party  nad 
wanted  to  inaert  in  the  edict,  the  clauae,  that  all  poaseaaiona  which  had  fallen 
•into  the  hands  of  the  evangelical  atatea  from  the  year  5&,  ahonld  be  restored.'* 

4* 
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mination  could  be  formed;  or  that  the  supplies  which  the  emperor 
wished  for  and  wanted  for  the  Turkish  war,  would  be  voted. 

It  appears  as  if  this  had  made  some  impression  on  the  emperor; 
as  if  the  court  had  really  determined  to  comply  in  good  faith  with 
the  requests  of  the  protestants.  This  at  least  is  the  impressiou 
made  by  a  very  remarkable  report  which  the  papal  envoy  drew  up 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  diet. 

The  emperor  was  not  present,  being  represented  by  the  archduke 
Ferdinand.  The  nuncio  was  also  absent  from  Ratisbon,  and  had 
sent  thither,  in  his  name,  an  Augustine  friar, one  Fra  Felice  Milen- 
sio,  the  vicar-general  of  his  order,  who  labored  with  uncommon 
zeal  to  maintain  intact  the  interests  of  Catholicism. 

This  same  Fra  Milensio,  (he  author  of  the  report  in  question, 
asserts  that  the  emperor  had  actually  determined  on  issuing  an 
edict  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  the  protestants.  He  traces  this 
to  the  immediate  influence  of  Satan;  and  adds,  the  document  was 
doubtless  concocted  by  the  privy  chamberlains  of  the  emperor,  one 
of  whom  was  a  Jew,  the  other  a  heretic* 

I  give  in  his  own  words  this  further  account  of  the  transaction: 
'*  Upon  the  report  of  the  intended  publication  of  this  edict,  which 
was  communicated  to  me  and  some  others,  I  went  to  the  archduke, 
and  asked  if  such  a  decree  had  arrived:  the  archduke  replied  it  had. 
*  And  is  it  your  imperial  highness's  intention  to  publish  it?'  The 
archduke  answered,  *  Such  are  the  commands  of  the  emperor's 
privy  council:  you,  reverend  father,  must  see  yourself  in  what 
situation  we  are  placed.'  Thereupon  I  answered,t  '  Your  impe- 
rial highness  will  not  belie  the  piety  in  which  you  have  been  edu- 
cated; the  piety  with  which  you  have  dared,  in  the  face  of  so  many 
imminent  dangers,  to  banish  all  heretics  without  exception  from 


*  Ragforuaglio  della  Dieta  imperiale  fatta  in  Ratisbona  1608,  nella  quale  in 
luogo  deir  ecc"®  e  rev"»«  Mons'  Antonio  Gaetano  arcivescovo  di  Capua,  nuntio 
apostolico,  rimasto  in  Praga  appiesso  la  M"  Cesarea,  fu  residente  il  padre  Felice 
Milensio  maestro  Agoatiniano  vicario  generate  sopra  le  provincie  aquilonari. 
**  E  certo  fu  machinato  dal  demonio  e  promosso  da  suoi  ministri,  di  quali  erano 
i  due  camerieri  intimi  di  Ridolpho,  beretico  I'uno,  Hebrco  1' altro,  e  quei  del 
consiglio  cb*  eran  Hussiti  o  peggiori.'* 

t  *'  Sovenga  le,  Ser"»  Altezza,  di  qnella  cattoHca  pieta  con  la  quale  ella  da 
che  nacque  fu  allevata  e  per  la  quale  pocbi  anni  a  dietro  non  temcndo  pericolo 
alcuno,  anzi  a  riscbio  di  perdere  i  suoi  stati,  ne  bandi  tutti  gli  beretici  con  ordine 
che  fra  pocbi  mesi  o  si  dicbiarassero  cattolici  o  venduti  gli  atabili  sgombrassero 
via  dal  paese:  sovengale  cbe  nella  tavola  dipinta  della  cbiesa  dei  padri  Capuc- 
cini  in  Gratz  ella  sta  effigiata  con  la  lancia  impugnata  come  un  altro  Micbele  e 
con  Luthero  aotto  i  piedi  in  atto  di  passarli  la  gola:  et  bora  essendo  ella  qui  in 
persona  di  Cesare,  non  devo  credere  cbe  sia  per  sofTrire  se  perdano  i  beni  dotali 
delta  cbiesa  il  patrimonio  di  Cbristo,  e  molto  meno  cbe  ia  diabolica  setta  di 
Lutbero  sia  con  questa  rooderna  concessione  confirmata  e  per  peggio  quella  an- 
cor  di  Calvino  gia  incorporata,  la  quale  non  riceve  mai  tolleranza  alcuna  impe- 
riale.    Questo  e  piu  dissi  io  et  ascolto  il  piissimo  principe Priegola, 

dissi,  a  sospender  questa  materia  fino  alia  risposta  del  sommo  pontefice:  e  eoai 
fece  diflerendo  i  decreti  degli  huomini  per  non  offendere  i  decreti  di  Die." 
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your  dominions.  I  cannot  believe  that  your  highness  will  by  this 
new  concession,  sanction  the  plunder  of  the  church,  or  the  establish- 
nient  of  the  devilish  sect  of  Luther,  or  the  still  more  detestable  one 
of  Calvin,  which  have  never  yet  enjoyed  legal  and  public  toleration 
in  the  empire.'  The  pious  prince  listened  to  me.  <  But  what  is  to 
be  done?'  said  he.  I  answered,  '  I  entreat  your  highness  to  lay 
the  matter  before  the  pope,  and  to  take  no  step  until  we  have  his 
reply.'  This  the  archduke  did,  having  more  regard  to  the  com- 
mands of  God,  than  to  the  decrees  of  men." 

If  this  is  all  true,  we  see  what  an  important  part  this  obscure 
Augustine  friar  plays  in  German  history.  At  the  decisive  moment, 
he  prevented  the  publication  of  concessions  which  would  probably 
have  satisfied  the  protestants.  Instead  of  these,  Ferdinand  published 
an  edict  of  interposition  which  virtually  included  the  <^use  objected 
to  by  the  protestants.  At  a  meeting  of  the  5th  of  April,  1608,  the 
protestants  were  unanimous  in  their  determination  not  to  receive 
the  edict,  nor  to  give  way.*  As  the  other  party  was  equally  ob- 
stinate, and  as  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  eitiperor  or  his 
representative  calculated  to  appease  their  fears,  they  resorted  to  ex- 
treme measures,  and  quitted  the  diet.  For  the  first  time  the  diet 
separated  without  any  formal  dissolution;  agreement  was  out  of 
the  question.  It  was  a  moment  in  which  the  unity  of  the  empire 
was  virtually  dissolved. 

Matters  could  not  possibly  remain  in  this  state.  Each  party  was 
too  weak  to  maintain  single-handed  the  position  it  had  assumed; 
the  exigency  of  the  moment  drove  the  protestants  to  form  a  union 
which  they  had  long  intended,  advised,  and  prepared.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  diet  there  was  a  meeting  at  Ahausen  between  two 
palatine  princes — the  elector  Frederick  and  the  count  palatine  of 
Neubnrg;  two  Brandenburg  princes — the  margraves  Joachim  and 
Christian  Ernest;  the  duke  of  WQrtemberg  and  the  margrave  of 
Baden,  who  concluded  a  treaty  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Union.  They  pledged  themselves  to  assist  each  other  in  every 
way,  even  with  arms;  especially  in  relation  to  the  grievances 
brought  forward  at  the  late  diet.  They  immediately  put  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  military  organization,  and  every  member  en- 
gaged to  try  to  induce  his  neighbors  to  join  the  IFnion.  Their 
object  was,  to  procure  for  themselves  that  security  which,  in  the 


*  Vote  of  the  Palatinato,  in  the  Correspondenzrath:  "  Dass  di  Confirrcation 
des  Reli^onsfriedens  keineswegs  einzugehn  wie  die  Interpositionschrifi  mit  sich 
brioge:  dann  selbigedenevangelischen  Stenden  undienlich,  weilen  der  Abschied 
anno  66  eben  die  Claiisalam  babe  so  jetzt  disputirt  werde.'* — **  That  the  cotkfir* 
matton  of  the  peace  of  Aagvburg,  as  stated  in  the  letter  of  interposition,  can  by 
DO  means  be  assented  to:  for  the  same  is  of  no  service  to  the  evangelical  states, 
since  the  decree  of  the  year  66,  contains  the  very  claase  which  is  now  in  dis- 
pute.** It  was  not  contained  in  the  decrees  of  1557  and  1559.  The  letter  of 
interposition  referred  merely  to  1566,  and  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that  it 
treated  the  emperor  as  judge  in  matters  of  religion. 
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present  state  of  things,  the  imperial  government  failed  to  afford 
them. 

This  was  an  innovation  pregnant  with  the  most  extensive  conse- 
quences; the  more  so  from  an  event  of  a  corresponding  nature 
which  occurred  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor. 

The  emperor  had  quaralied  with  his  brother  Matthias  on  various 
grounds;  the  estates  of  Austria,  deprived  both  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  saw  in  the  differences  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  their 
yoke,  and  threw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  archduke. 

In  the  year  1606,  the  archduke,  with  their  concurrence,  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Hungarians,  without  even  consulting  the  emperor. 
The  estates  alleged  as  an  excuse,  that  the  emperor  neglected  public 
business,  and  that  the  state  of  affairs  had  compelled  them  to  act. 
But  as  Rudolf  refused  to  recognise  this  peace,  they  rabed  the  stand- 
ard of  rebellion,  in  virtue  of  the  convention  they  had  formed.*  In 
the  first  place  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  estates  concluded  a  mu- 
tual alliance,  offensive  and  defensive;  they  then,  aided  by  the  influ- 
ence of  one  of  the  Lichtenstein  family,  induced  the  Moravians  to 
join  them;  and  all  pledged  themselves  to  peril  property  and  life  for 
the  archduke.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  diet  of  Ratisbon 
broke  up,  (May  1608,)  they  took  the  field  against  the  emperor 
under  the  command  of  a  leader  of  their  own  choice.  Rudolf  could 
make  no  resistance,  and  was  obliged  to  cede  to  his  brother,  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  and  Moravia. 

Matthias  was  of  course  compelled  to  repay  by  concessions  the 
services  which  the  estates  had  rendered  him.  For  forty-eight  years 
the  emperors  had  evaded  the  appointment  of  a  palatine  in  Hungary: 
a  protestant  was  now  advanced  to  that  dignity.  Religious  tolera- 
tion was  secured  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  not  only  to  the  mag- 
nates, but  also  to  the  cities;  to  all  classes  in  short,  even  to  the  sol- 
diers serving  on  the  frontiers;!  nor  would  the  Austrians  do  homage 
till  the  exercitium  religionis  was  secured  to  their  castles  and  vil- 
lages, as  well  as  to  the  private  houses  of  the  towns. 

What  the  Austrians  and  Hungarians  had  obtained  by  offensive, 
the  Bohemians  gained  by  defensive  measures.  Rudolf  was  forced 
from  the  first  to  consent  to  make  large  concessions,  in  order  to  op- 
pose any  effectual  resistance  to  his  brother.  After  Hungary  and 
Austria  had,  with  the  aid  of  Matthias,  obtained  so  considerable  a 
share  of  freedom,  Rudolf  could  not  refuse  the  demand  of  the  Bohe- 
mians, whatever  the  papal  nuncio  or  the  Spanish  minister  might 
say  to  the  contrary.    He  granted  them  the  imperial  letter,  which 

*  The  act  of  stipulation  contained  this  clause:  **  Quodsi  propter  vel  contra 

tractationem  Viennensem  et  Turcicam hostis  aut  turbator  aliquis  ingrueret, 

torn  serenissimum  archiducem  et  omnes  status  et  ordines  regni  HungariK  et 
arohiducatns  superioris  et  inferioris  Austriae  mutuis  auxiliis  sibi  et  suppetiis  non 
defutnros."  Reva  ap.  Schwandtner,  Script,  reruro  Ung.  ii,  Kurz,  Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  des  Landes  Oestreich  ob  der  Ens,  vol.  It,  p.  21. 

I  This  article  is  to  be  found  in  Ribiny,  i,  358. 
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not  only  renewed  the  former  concessions  made  by  Maximilian  11, 
but  permitted  them  to  establish  certain  authorities  for  their  special 
protection. 

The  posture  of  affairs  in  the  German,  and  particularly  the  here- 
ditary, dominions  of  the  emperor,  thus  suddenly  assumed  a  totally 
different  aspect.  The  Union  embraced  a  large  portion  of  Germany, 
and  it  jealously  watched,  and  strenously  repelled  every  attack  of 
Catholicism.  The  estates  of  the  Austrian  provinces  had  consolidated 
the  privileges  demanded  by  their  ancient  claims,  into  a  well-con- 
structed constitutional  power.  There  was  now  also  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  state  of  things.  In  the  empire,  Catholicism  had 
once  more  overspread  the  territories  of  the  catholic  princes;  but 
when,  encouraged  by  success,  it  advanced  its  pretensions,  interfered 
arbitrarily  in  civil  and  political  affairs,  and  endangered  the  existence 
of  free  popular  bodies,  it  encountered  resistance;  and  in  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  even  within  the  range  of 
the  territorial  rights  of  that  house,  it  was  insuperably  opposed  by 
the  power  of  the  protestant  landholders.  On  one  point  there  was 
a  general  consent.  There  was  a  very  expressive  saying  current  in 
Austria,  that  one  sword  must  be  held  in  the  scabbard  by  the  other. 

Actuate  by  this  feeling,  the  other  party  now  also  prepared  for 
war.  On  the  11th  July,  160.9,  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded 
between  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  seven  ecclesiastical  lords,  viz: 
the  bishops  of  WUrzburg,  Constance,  Augsburg,  Passau,  Ratisbon, 
the  Provost  of  Ellwangen,  and  the  Abbot  of  Kempten;  according 
to  the  terms  of  which,  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  treaty  of 
Landsperg,*  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers.  Shortly  after,  the  three  electoral  princes  of  the  Rhine 
joined  them,  retaining  however,  a  certain  degree  of  independence. 
The  Archduke  Ferdinand  wished  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  this 
confederation;  Spain  declared  its  approval,  and  the  pope  promised 
to  neglect  nothing  which  could  promote  its  interests.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  pope,  chiefly  through  Spanish  influence,  allowed 
himself  to  be  gradually  deeper  implicated  in  the  projects  of  this 
league.t 

Thus  were  the  two  hostile  parties  arrayed  against  each  other; 
both  armed,  both  in  constant  fear  of  being  surprised  and  attacked, 
and  neither  able  to  bring  affairs  to  any  grand  decisive  issue. 

The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  it  was  henceforward  im- 
possible to  overcome  any  difliculty,  or  to  despatch  any  business  of 
general  importance  in  Germany. 

In  the  year  1611,  a  king  of  the  Romans  should  have  been  elected. 


*  Maximilian  makes  mention  of  this  confederacy  of  Landsperg,  in  a  letter  of 
instraction  to  his  ambassador  at  Mayence,  quoted  by  Wolf,  ii,  p.  470. 

t  The  documents  connected  mrith  this  affair  are  not  known:  till  more  detailed 
information  can  be  found,  the  statement  of  the  Venetian  ambassador  Mocenigo 
may  satisfy  as. 
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The  electors  met  together  in  vain.    They  could  come  to  no  agree- 
ment. 

In  the  year  1612,  even  after  the  death  of  Rudolf,  a  long  time 
passed  in  unavailing  debates.  The  three  temporal  electors  de- 
manded, in  the  capitulation  of  election,  the  establishment  of  an 
aulic  council,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  protestant  and 
catholic  members,  which  the  three  spiritual  princes  opposed.  No 
election  could  have  taken  place,  had  not  Saxony,  which  on  all 
occasions  showed  great  devotion  to  the  house  of  Austria,  gone  over 
to  the  catholic  party. 

But  what  could  not  be  carried  in  the  electoral  council,  was  de- 
manded with  the  more  violence  by  the  Union  of  princes  at  the  diet 
of  1613,  where  it  was  as  resolutely  opposed  by  the  catholics:  no 
further  deliberation  was  held  on  the  subject;  the  protestants  did  not 
choose  any  longer  to  subject  themselves  to  the  yoke  of  the  majority. 

In  Juliers  and  Cloves,  in  spite  of  the  wavering  dispositions  be- 
trayed by  the  weak  government  of  the  last  native  prince,  strong 
measures  had  at  length  been  taken  for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism, 
through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine; nevertheless  it  appeared  for  a  time  as  if  the  rival  creed  would 
gain  the  ascendency,  since  the  next  heirs  were  both  protestants. 
But  here  too  the  sectarian  tendency  of  the  age  prevailed.  One  of 
the  protestant  pretenders  to  the  throne  turned  catholic;  and  upon 
this,  the  parties  divided.  In  1614,  as  they  recognised  no  common 
supreme  authority,  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence.  The  one 
with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  the  other  with  that  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, seized  whatever  they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  each  very  soon 
reformed,  after  its  fashion,  the  country  which  had  fallen  to  its  share. 

Attempts  indeed  were  made  at  a  reconciliation,  and  an  electoral 
diet  was  proposed;  but  the  elector  palatine  would  not  listen  to  this 
project,  as  he  had  no  confidence  in  his  colleague  of  Saxony.  Another 
proposal  was  for  a  general  diet  of  composition;  but  the  catholic 
states  had  innumerable  motives  for  rejecting  this.  Others  turned 
their  eyes  towards  the  emperor,  and  advised  him  to  assert  his 
dignity  by  the  demonstration  of  a  large  armed  force.  But  what 
could  be  expected  of  Matthias?  who  by  the  very  origin  of  his  power 
belonged  to  both  parties,  and  who  now,  loaded  as  he  was  with 
chains  of  his  own  forging,  could  display  no  independence  or  energy. 
The  pope  complained  loudly  of  him;  he  declared  him  unfit  to  occupy 
so  august  a  station  in  such  times;  he  remonstrated  with  him  in  the 
strongest  language,  and  only  wondered  that  the  emperor  bore  it  as 
he  did.  At  a  later  period  however,  the  catholics  were  not  so  dis-. 
satisfied  with  him,  and  even  the  bigots  declared  that  he  had  been 
of  greater  use  to  their  church  than  might  have  been  believed.  But 
in  the  affairs  of  the  empire  he  was  utterly  powerless.  In  the  year 
1617,  he  made  an  attempt  to  dissolve  both  the  hostile  confederacies, 
but  with  80  little  success,  that  the  Union  was  immediately  after 
renewed,  and  the  League  re-established  on  a  new  and  firmer  basis. 
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§  6.    NXTNTIATURA  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

That  equal  balance  of  parties  which  had  long  existed  in  Switzer- 
land, now  manifested  itself  as  distinctly  as  in  former  times,  though 
more  peacefully. 

The  independence  of  each  of  the  confederate  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land had  long  been  declared;  nor  was  it  lawful  so  much  as  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  religion  at  their  diets. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  catholic 
party  no  longer  entertained  the  slightest  hope  of  crushing  the  pro- 
testants,  who  were  not  only  more  powerful  and  wealthy  than 
themselves,  but  had  also  in  their  ranks  men  of  greater  ability  and 
experience  in  business.* 

It  is  clear  that  the  nuncios  who  had  established  their  residence 
in  Lucerne,  did  not  deceive  themselves  on  this  head;  since  it  is 
from  them  that  we  derive  this  representation  of  the  state  of  things. 
Nevertheless,  spite  of  the  limits  thus  imposed  on  their  sphere  of 
activity,  the  situation  they  held  among  the  catholics  was  one  of 
great  consideration. 

Their  chief  care  was,  to  keep  the  bishops  to  the  exercise  of  their 
daties.t  The  bishops  of  German  race  were  prone  to  consider 
themselves  princes;  whereas  the  nuncios  incessantly  represented  to 
them,  that  they  were  invested  with  exalted  temporal  rank  only  for 
the  sake  of  their  spiritual  calling,  the  high  responsibilities  of  which 
they  constantly  pressed  upon  them.  We  find,  indeed,  that  great 
zeal  and  activity  at  that  time  animated  the  Swiss  church.  Visita- 
tions were  made,  synods  appointed,  convents  reformed,  and  semi- 
naries established.  The  nuncios  endeavored  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  authorities, 
and  their  gentleness  and  persuasiveness  ensured  them  considerable 
success.    They  had  sufficient  infiuence  to  prevent  the  importation 

*  Infonnatione  mandata  dal  S^  Card'  d'  Aqaino  a  Mons'  Feliciano  Vescovo  di 
Foligno  per  il  paese  de'  Suizzori  e  Grisoni,  (Informationi  Politt.  ix,)  adds:  **  Li 
cantoni  cattolici  sino  a  qaesti  tempi  aono  lenuti  piu  bellicosi  che  i  cantoni  here- 
tic!, ancora  che  quelH  siano  piu  potenti  di  ^nti  al  doppio  e  di  denari:  ma  hoggi 
li  cattolici  si  mostrano  tanto  affettionati  e  mutati  da  quelli  antichi  Suizzeri  che 
86  noD  fosse  particolare  gratia  del  Signore,  humanamente  parlando,  poco  o  veruno 
avrantaggio  naTerebbero  questi  sopra  gli  avversarii  heretici,  e  non  sarebbe  sicuro 
senza  ajuto  straniero  il  venir  a  rottura  con  essi,  oltre  che  li  medesimi  protestanti 
hanno  persone  pid  dotte,  prattiche,  ffiudiciosi  e  potenti  in  ogni  afifare.*' 

f  Relatione  delta  nuntiatura  de*  Suizzeri:  **  L'esperienza  mi  ha  mostrato  che 
per  far  frutto  nella  nuntiatura  non  e  bene  che  i  nuntii  si  ingerischino  nelle  cose 
che  possono  fare  i  Yescovi  e  che  spettano  a  gli  ordinarii,  se  non  in  sussidio  e  con 
▼era  necessita:  perche  mettendosi  mano  ad  ogni  cosa  indiflferentemente,  non  solo 
essi  Tescovi  si  sdegnano,  ma  si  oppongono  spesse  volte  e  rendono  vana  ogni 
fatica  del  ministro  apostolico,  oltre  che  e  contro  la  mente  di  monsignore  e  delli 
canoni  che  si  metta  mano  nella  messe  aliena  mandandoli  i  nuntii  per  ajutare  e 
Don  per  distruggere  I'autorita  degli  ordinarii.*' 
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of  protestant  writings,  though  they  were  obliged  to  allow  the  people 
to  retain  their  bibles  and  German  prayer-books.  Jesuits  and  ca- 
puchins labored  with  great  effect.  Confraternities  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  were  founded,  including  old  and  young:  the  church  and  the 
confessional  were  punctually  attended;  pilgrimages  to  miraculous 
images  were  again  generally  performed;  and  it  even  became  ne- 
cessary to  mitigate  the  severities  which  some  devout  persons 
imposed  on  themselves.*  The  nuncios  could  not  find  words  to 
convey  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
capuchins,  especially  the  Italians  of  that  order. 

These  efforts  naturally  led  to  conversions.  The  nuncios  received, 
supported  and  recommended  the  converts,  and  endeavored,  from 
the  contributions  of  the  faithful,  to  establish  funds,  under  the  control 
of  the  prelates,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  proselytes.  Sometimes 
they  succeeded  in  regaining  jurisdictions  given  up  for  lost,  and  in 
which  they  then  hastened  to  re-establish  catholic  worship.  The 
bishop  of  Basle  and  tiie  abbot  of  St.  Gall  showed  peculiar  zeal  ia 
this  matter. 

All  these  labors  of  the  nuncios  were  greatly  promoted  by  the 
formation  of  a  Spanish  party  in  catholic  Switzerland;  the  adherents 
of  Spain,  for  example  the  Lusi  in  Unterwalden,  the  Anili  in  Lu- 
cerne, the  BUhler  in  Schwyz,  &c.  were  all  among  the  most  devoted 
servants  of  the  Roman  See.  The  nuncios  did  not  fail  to  encourage 
these  sentimenis  by  every  means  in  their  power.  They  treated 
those  who  held  them  with  all  possible  respect  and  courtesy;  listened 
with  patience  to  the  longest  and  most  tiresome  speeches;  were  not 
sparing  of  titles,  and  professed  great  admiration  of  the  ancient  deeds 
of  the  Swiss  people,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  their  republican  institu- 
tions. They  found  it  absolutely  indispensable  to  keep  together 
their  friends  by  a  regular  succession  of  feasts,  while  they  repaid 
every  invitation,  every  civility  to  themselves,  with  a  present. 
Presents  were  here  found  to  have  peculiar  efficacy:  a  man  who 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Spur,  and 
received,  together  with  the  honor,  a  chain  or  a  medal,  felt  himself 
bound  to  them  forever.  They  had  only  to  take  care  not  to  promise 
what  they  were  not  certain  to  be  able  to  perform;  if  they  could  do 
more  than  they  promised,  the  favor  was  esteemed  the  more  highly. 
Their  private  life  was  expected  to  be  regular  and  decorous,  so  as 
to  give  no  handle  to  censure. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  catholic  interests,  even  in  Switzerland, 
were  generally  sure  of  a  good  reception,  and  of  a  quiet  progress. 

There  was  only  one  province,  in  which  the  hostility  between 
protestants  and  catholics,  concurring  as  it  there  did,  with  unsettled 
political  relations,  could  cause  danger  and  contention. 

The  government  of  the  Grisons  was  essentially  protestant;  but 

*  An  example  is  given  in  the  Litere  annus  societatis  Jesu,  1596,  p.  187. 
**  Modus  tamen  rigido  illi  jejuoio  est  a  confessario  adhibitus.'* 
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among  their  dependencies,  the  Italian,  and  especially  the  Valtelline, 
were  inflexibly  catholic. 

Hence  arose  continual  provocations.  The  government  would 
not  tolerate  any  foreign  priests  in  the  valley,  and  had  even  forbidden 
their  subjects  to  frequent  foreign  Jesuits'  schools;  nor  would  it  per- 
mit the  bishop  of  Como,  to  whose  diocese  the  Val^elline  belonged, 
to  perform  his  official  duties  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inha- 
bitants saw  with  the  greatest  disgust,  protestant  lords  and  masters 
in  their  country,  and  consequently  cherished  a  secret  attachment  to 
their  neighbors  of  Italy — to  the  orthodox  Milan^  while  the  Col- 
legium Helveticum,  where  only  six  places  were  reserved  for  the 
.Valtelline,  constantly  sent  forth  young  divines  who  inflamed  their 
zeal.* 

These  religious  dissensions  were  attended  with  danger,  since 
France,  Spaing  and  Venice  were  eagerly  vying  with  each  other  to 
establish  a  party  in  the  Grisons;  these  parties  frequently  broke  out 
into  open  violence,  and  drove  each  other  from  the  field.  In  the 
year  1607,  the  Spanish  faction,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Venetian, 
took  possession  of  Coire.  The  formen  broke  up  all  the  existing  al- 
liances, the  latter  restored  them.  The  Spanish  party  had  catholic, 
the  Venetian,  protestant  sympathies,  and  these  gave  the  tone  to  the 
whole  politics  of  the  country.  It  was  now  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  ascertain  for  which  side  France  would  declare  herself.  The 
French  had  pensioners  all  over  Switzerland,  not  only  in  the  catholic 
but  in  the  protestant  cantons,  and  possessed  a  long-established  in- 
fluence in  the  Grisons.  About  the  year  1612,  they  declared  for 
the  catholic  interest;  the  nuncio  succeeded  in  winning  over  their 
friends  to  the  side  of  Rome,  and  the  Venetian  alliance  was  therefore 
formally  dissolved. 

This  party  warfare  merited  little  attention  for  its  own  sake;  but 
acquired  great  importance  from  the  fact,  that  the  opening  or  closing 
the  passes  in  the  Grisons  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  powers, 
depended  upon  it.  We  shall  see  that  the  struggles  of  this  small 
state  had  a  considerable  efiect  in  determining  the  general  relations 
of  politics  and  religion  throughout  Europe. 


§  7.   BEOENERATION  OF  CATHOLICISM  IN  FRANCE. 

At  this  crisis  the  question  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  world 
was,  the  position  and  character  which  France  would  assume  with 
respect  to  religion. 

*  ReH  della  nantiatara:  *'  II  collegio  Elvetico  di  Milano  e  di  gran  giovamento, 
et  e  la  salute  in  particolare  della  ValTelina,  che  qaanti  preti  ha,  sono  soggetti 
di  detto  collegio,  e  quasi  tutti  dottorati  in  theologia.'^ 

VOL.  IL — 5 
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One  glance  suffices  to  show  that  the  protestants  were  still  ex- 
tremely powerful. 

Henry  IV  had  proclaimed  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  not 
only  the  possession  of  the  churches  they  then  held  was  guaranteed 
to  them,  bnt  also  a  share  in  the  institutions  for  public  education, 
and  committees  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  protestants  and 
catholics  in  the  parliaments;  fortified  places  were  ceded  to  them  in 
great  number;  and  above  all  things,  a  degree  of  independencejwas 
granted  them  which  seems  hardly  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a 
State.  About  the  year  1600,  there  were  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
parish  churches  belonging  to  the  protestants  of  France,  all  in  good 
order:  four  thousand  of  the  nobility  belonged  to  that  confession,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  they  could  bring  into  the  field  without  diffi- 
culty twenty-five  thousand  men,  and  that  they  possessed  about  two 
hundred  fortified  towns: — a  power  able  to  command  respect,  and 
not  to  be  assailed  with  impunity.* 

Next  to  them  however,  and  in  direct  opposition,  arose  a  second 
power — the  corporation  of  the  catholic  clergy  of  France. 

The  vast  possessions  of  the  French  clergy  gave  them  a  certain 
independence  as  a  body,  which  became  the  more  conspicuous  when 
they  entered  into  an  engagement  to  pay  off  a  part  of  the  public 
debt.t  For  their  contribution  was  not  so  forced  but  that  their  en- 
gagement to  pay  it  was  from  time  to  time  renewed  with  the  forms 
of  a  voluntary  act 

Under  Henry  IV,  the  meetings  which  were  held  for  this  purpose 
assumed  a  more  regular  form.  They  were  to  be  held  every  tenth 
year;  always  in  May,  when  the  days  are  long  and  allow  time  for 
much  business;  never  at  Paris,  for  fear  of  the  interruptions  and  dis- 
sipations of  a  capital.  Every  two  years,  smaller  meetings  were  to 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  assemblies,  particularly  the 
larger  ones,  would  be  content  with  the  mere  performance  of  their 
financial  duties.  The  fulfilment  of  these  soon  gave  them  courage 
to  aim  at  larger  objects.  In  the  years  1595  and  1596,  they  deter- 
mined to  reorganise  the  provincial  councils;  to  oppose  the  encroach- 
ments made  by  the  temporal  authorities  upon  the  ecclesiastical  ju- 

*  Badoer,  Relatione  di  Francia,  1605. 

t  In  the  Memoires  du  clerge  de  France,  torn.  ix. — Recuil  des  contrats  passes 
par  le  clerge  avec  les  rois — are  to  be  foand  the  docaments  relating  to  this  affair, 
from  the  year  1561  downwards.  At  the  convention  of  Poisy  in  this  year,  for 
instance,  the  clergy  undertook  not  only  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debts  which 
had  been  incurred  by  the  state,  but  to  discharge  them.  The  discharge  did  not 
take  place:  the  promise  to  pay  the  interest  however  was  adhered  to.  The  debts 
were  chiefly  those  which  had  been  contracted  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris,  and 
the  city  received  the  interest:  a  fixed  annual  rent  was  paid  to  it  by  the  cler^. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  why  Paris,  even  if  its  citizens  had  not  been  such  good  catholics 
as  they  were,  would  never  have  ventured  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  ruin  of 
the  clergy,  nor  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  possessions, 
which  were  thus  mortgaged  to  them. 
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risdiction,  and  to  permit  no  simony:  to  these  resolutions  thelcing, 
after  some  slight  hesitation/gave  his  sanction.*  It  was  customary 
for  the  clergy  to  make  general  representations  in  all  matters  relating 
to  churched  and  church  discipline;  these  the  king  could  not  possibly 
refuse  to  receive,  and  they  invariably  led  to  new  concessions.  At 
their  next  meeting,  the  clergy  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  whether  the 
changes  they  had  directed  had  been  carried  into  execution. 

Henry's  situation  was  now  most  extraordinary;  placed  between 
two  corporations,  each  of  which  had  a  certain  independence,  each 
holding  its  meetings  at  stated  times,  and  each  assailing  him  with 
opposite  representations,  neither  of  which  it  was  safe  for  him  to 
resist. 

His  general  intention  was,  doubtless,  to  maintain  the  balance  be- 
tween them,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  break  out  into  fresh  discord; 
but  if  we  inquire  to  which  of  the  two  parties  he  was  most  inclinedi 
and  gave  in  &ct  the  greatest  assistance,  we  shall  find  that,  notwith- 
standing his  own  protestant  extraction,  it  was  undoubtedly  the 
catholia 

Henry  was  as  little  swayed  by  gratitude  as  by  revenge;  he  was 
more  solicitous  to  acquire  new  friends,  than  to  reward  or  to  gratify 
the  old. 

Had  not  the  Huguenots  been  obliged  to  extort  from  him  even  the 
edict  of  Nantes?  He  granted  it  only  at  a  moment  when  he  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  when  the  protestants  had  them- 
selves assumed  a  very  threatening  and  warlike  attitude.!  They 
used  their  freedom  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  had  won  it; 
they  constituted  a  republic  over  which  the  king  had  but  little  influ- 
ence; and  from  time  to  time  they  spoke  as  if  they  meant  to  choose 
some  foreign  protector. 

The  catholic  clergy,  on  the  contrary,  attached  themselves  to  the 
king*,  instead  of  requiring  pecuniary  assistance,  they  afforded  it;  the 
degree  of  independence  they  enjoyed  could  not  be  dangerous,  since 
the  king  held  the  nomination  to  the  vacant  sees  in  his  own  hands. 
In  so  far  as  the  position  of  the  Huguenots  involved,  as  it  manifestly 
did,  a  limitation  of  the  royal  power/  it  is  clear  that  the  extension 
of  that  power  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  progress  of 

catholicism4 
As  early  as  the  year  1598,  the  king  declared  to  the  clergy  that  it 

*  Relation  des  principales  choses  qai  ont  este  r^solaes  dans  I'assemblee  gene- 
rale  da  elerge  tenoe  a  Paris  es  annees  1595  et  1596,  envoyde  a  toates  les  dioceses. 
Memoires  da  Clerge,  torn.  yiii,p.  6. 

f  This  appears  incontestably  trom  the  narrative  of  Benoist,  Histoire  de  I'edit. 
de  Nantes,  i,  186. 

%  Ntccolo  Contarini:  *'  II  re  se  ben  andava  tempore^giando  con  le  parti  e  li 
snoi  ministri  e  consiglieri  fassero  dell*  ana  e  I'altra  rehfirione,  par  sempre  pid  si 
mostraya  alienarsi  dagli  Ugonoti  e  desiderarli  minori:  la  ragione  principal  era 
perche  tenendo  essi  per  li  cSitti  di  pace  molte  piazze  nelle  lore  mani,  delleqaali 
ben  trenta  erano  di  molto  momento,  senza  di  queste  li  pareva  non  essere  assola* 
tamente  re  del  sao  regno." 
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was  his  intention  to  render  the  catholic  church  as  flourishing  as  it 
had  been  in  former  ages;  all  he  asked  was  patience  and  confidence; 
Paris  was  not  built  in  a  day.* 

From  that  time  the  manner  of  exercising  the  rights  conferred  by 
the  concordat  was  totally  changed;  benefices  were  no  longer  be- 
stowed upon  women  and  children.  The  king  looked  most  carefully 
to  the  learning,  the  opinions,  and  the  conduct  of  those  upon  whom 
be  conferred  church  livings. 

'^  In  all  internal  matters,"  says  a  Venetian,  <^  he  shows  himself 
personally  devoted  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and  unfavorable 
to  the  opposite  party.*' 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  he  recalled  the  Jesuits;  he  thought 
that  their  zeal  would  materially  tend  to  the  restoration  of  Catho- 
licism, and  consequently  to  the  extension  of  the  royal  power,  such 
as  he  now  contemplated  and  desired  it.t 

Yet  all  this  would  have  availed  but  little,  had  not  the  internal 
regeneration  of  the  catholic  church  of  France,  which  had  already 
commenced,  just  now  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  Within  the 
first  twenty  years  of  that  century,  it  assumed  a  new  form.  This 
change,  especially  as  it  regards  the  renovation  of  convent  discipline, 
in  which  it  appears  under  its  most  striking  aspect,  we  shall  now 
briefly  consider. 

The  ancient  orders — the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Bene- 
dictines— were  most  zealously  reformed.  The  religious  communi- 
ties of  women  emulated  their  zeal  and  asceticism.  The  Feuillantines 
imposed  on  themselves  such  austere  penances  that  fourteen  are  said 
to  have  died  of  them  in  one  week,  and  the  pope  himself  was  obliged 
to  exhort  them  to  moderate  the  severity  of  their  discipline.it  Com- 
munity of  goods,  silence,  and  night  vigils  were  re-introduced  at 
Portroyal;  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  was  adored  day  and  night 
without  intermission.^  The  nuns  of  Calvary  observed  the  rule  of 
Saint  Benedict  in  all  its  rigor;  they  ofiered  up  incessant  prayer  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross,  which  they  regarded  as  a  sort  of  expiatory 
penance  for  the  outrages  ofiered  by  protestants  to  the  tree  of  life.|| 

At  that  time  Saint  Theresa  had  reformed  the  order  of  the  Car- 
melites in  Spain,  but  in  a  somewhat  difierent  spirit  She  also  pre- 
scribed the  most  rigid  seclusion;  restricting  the  visits  of  the  nearest 
kindred  at  the  grate,  and  subjecting  even  the  confessors  to  vigilant 

*  Memoires  du  Clero;^,  torn,  xiv,  p.  259. 

f  Contarini:  '*  Per  abbassamento  del  quale  (del  partito  degli  Ugonoti)  s'ima- 
gino  di  poter  dar  erran  colpo  col  richiamar  li  Gesuiti,  pensando  anco  in  queata 
inaniera  di  toglier  la  radice  a  molte  coni^iure."  The  king  had  >8aid,  in  answer 
to  the  demands  of  the  parliaments,  that  irthey  would  ensure  his  personal  safety, 
the  exile  of  the  Jesuits  should  be  perpetual. 

X  Helyot,  Histoire  des  ordres  monastiques,  ▼,  p.  413. 

$  Felibien,  Histoire  de  Paris,  ii,  1339,  a  work  throughout  of  great  importance 
at  regards  the  history  of  the  restoration,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  takes  ita 
accounts  from  original  documents. 

O  La  vie  da  veritable  pere  Josef,  1705,  p.  53-73. 
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inspection.  But  Saint  Theresa  did  not  regard  austerity  as  an  end; 
she  employed  it  only  as  a  means  of  elevating  the  soul  to  an  imme- 
diate contemplation  of  the  Deity^  and  to  some  similitude  with  the 
divine  spirit 

But  experience  and  reflection  soon  taught  her  that  no  retirement 
from  the  world,  no  privation,  no  self-chastisement,  would  suffice  to 
maintain  the  mind  in  the  requisite  state  of  abstraction  from  earthly 
objects  without  other  means:  these  means  she  found  in  labor; — the 
business  of  the  household,  the  works  which  become  the  hands  of 
woman,  the  salt  which  preserves  the  soul  of  woman  from  cor- 
ruption, the  guardian  which  shuts  the  door  against  the  intrusion  of 
all  wandering  thoughts.  Yet  this  labor  was  not  to  be  costly,  nor 
over  delicate,  nor  to  be  completed  within  a  fixed  time;  it  was  not 
to  absorb  the  attention.  Her  object  was  to  preserve  the  serenity  of 
a  soul  conscious  of  its  existence  in  (xod;  a  soul,  as  she  says,  <<  that 
ever  lives  as  if  standing  before  the  face  of  Almighty  God;  that 
knows  no  sorrow  nor  pain  but  that  of  not  enjoying  His  presence.'' 
She  wished  to  produce  what  she  calls  the  prayer  of  love,  ^Mn  which 
the  soul  forgets  herself,  and  drinks  in  -the  voice  6{  her  Divine  Mas- 
ter."* The  enthusiasm  of  this  rematkable  woman  was  at  all 
events  pure,  grand  and  unaflected,  and  made  the  strongest  impres- 
sion on  the  whole  catholic  world.  The  persuasion  soon  spread  to 
France,  that  something  more  than  mere  penances  was  necessary. 
Pierre  BeruUe  was  sent  to  Spain  as  delegate  to  the  order  which  he 
afterwards  introduced,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  into 
France,  where  it  took  root  and  brought  forth  the  fairest  fruits. 

The  monasteries  founded  by  St.  Frangois  de  Sales  were  also  go- 
verned by  the  same  mild  spirit.  He  endeavored  to  pursue  every 
occupation  with  cheerful  serenity,  without  painful  efiort  or  hurry. 
With  the  aid  of  his  fellow -laborer,  M^re  de  Chantal,  he  established 
the  order  of  Visitation  expressly  for  those  whose  delicate  bodily 
frame  prevented  their  entering  the  austerer  communities.  Not  only 
did  he  avoid  in  his  rule  all  acts  of  penance,  strictly  so  called,  and 
dispense  the  members  of  the  order  from  the  severer  duties,  but  he 
warned  them  against  indulging  in  excesses  of  enthusiastic  feeling. 
We  must,  he  says,  without  over-anxious  self-investigation,  place 
ourselves  before  the  face  of  God  our  Father,  and  not  seek  to  enjoy 
more  of  his  presence  than  he  sees  fit  to  grant  us:  under  the  garb  of 
religious  ecstasy,  arrogance  and  conceit  easily  get  possession  of  the 
aoul;  we  Ought  to  walk  humbly  in  the  straight  and  beaten  path  of 
virtue.  On  this  principle  he  enjoined  the  care  of  the  sick  on  his 
nuns  as  their  first  duty.    The  sisters  were  to  go  out,  always  two 

*  Diego  de  Yepes,  Vita  della  gloriosa  vergine  S.  Teresa  di  Giesa,  fondatrice 
de*  Carmelitani  scalzi,  Roma,  1633,  p.  303.  Constitazioni  principali,  $  3,  p. 
906.  The  Ezclamaciones  o  meditaciones  di  S.  Teresa  con  alganos  otros  trata- 
dillos,  Brasselas,  1682,  contain  proofs  of  an  enthusiasm  almost  too  exalted  for  our 
taste. 

6* 
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together,  a  superior  and  an  attendant,  to  visit  the  indigent  sick  in 
their  own  houses.  "  We  must  pray  by  our  works,  by  labors  of 
love,"  was  the  maxim  of  St.  Fran9ois  de  Sales.  His  order  exer- 
cised a  beneficent  influence  on  the  whole  of  France.* 

All  these  changes  mark  an  evident  progress  from  severity  to 
moderation,  from  enthusiasm  to  serenity,  and  from  a  life  of  ascetic 
cal  seclusion  to  the  fulfilment  of  social  duties. 

The  Ursuline  nuns,  who  take  a  fourth  vow  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  education  of  young  girls — a  duty  which  they  performed  with 
admirable  zeal — had  already  been  received  in  France. 

As  might  be  concluded,  a  similar  spirit  was  rife  and  active  among 
the  religious  societies  of  men. 

Jean  Bapiste  Romillon,  who,  up  to  his  six-and-twentieth  year, 
had  borne  arms  against  Catholicism,  but  had  then  become  a  convert 
to  it,  now,  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend  who  shared  his  views, 
established  the  order  of  the  Fathers  of  Christian  Doctrine,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  elementary  instruction  in  France. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Berulle,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
French  ecclesiastics  of  that  time.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  had 
shown  an  ardent  zeal  to  qualify  himself  for  the  service  of  the  church: 
he  kept  daily  present  to  him,  as  he  says,  <<  the  truest  and  most  inti- 
mate thought  of  his  heart,"  which  was  to  strive  after  the  greatest 
attainable  perfection.  Perhaps  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered 
in  this  work  suggested  to  him  the  paramount  necessity  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  clergymen  in  the  special  and  immediate 
duties  of  their  vocation.  He  took  as  his  model  Filippo  Neri,  who 
bad  founded  the  establishment  of  priests  of  the  oratory.  He  allowed 
no  vows,  only  simple  engagements;  he  had  sense  and  magnanimity 
enough  to  wish  that  those  who  did  not  feel  a  strong  disposition  for 
that  service  should  quit  it  This  institution  had  great  success;  the 
absence  of  severity  attracted  pupils  of  higher  rank,  and  Berulle 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant,  able,  and  docile  set  of 
young  men;  episcopal  seminaries  and  learned  schools  were  con- 
signed to  his  direction,  and  a  new  and  active  spirit  animated  the 
clergy  trained  in  his  institution.  It  formed  a  great  number  of  cele- 
brated preachers,  and  from  that  time  the  character  of  the  pulpit 
eloquence  of  France  was  determined.! 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur. 
Whilst  the  French  benedictines  embraced  the  reforms  which  their 
order  had  undergone  in  Lorraine,  they  added  to  the  existing  duties, 
that  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  young  nobility, 
and  to  letters.  At  the  very  commencement  of  this  change  appeared 
the.  celebrated  Nicholas  Hugo  M6nard,  who  directed  their  studies 


*  E.  g.  in  Gallitia,  Leben  dee  heiligen  Franz  von  Sales,  ii,  385.  His  cha^ 
racter  appears  in  the  clearest  and  most  attractive  manner,  howeyer,  in  his  own 
works,  particularly  the  Introduction  to  a  Devotional  Life. 

f  Tabaraad,  Histoire  de  Pierre  de  Berulle,  Paris,  1817. 
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to  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
so  many  magnificent  works.* 

Mary  of  Medicis  introduced  into  France  the  order  of  the  brethren 
of  mercy,  founded  by  that  unwearied  servant  of  the  sick,  Juan  de 
Dios,t  a  Portuguese,  to  whom  that  name  was  given,  in  a  moment 
of  admiration,  by  a  Spanish  bishop.  They  increased  the  severity 
of  their  rule,  but  this  only  served  to  procure  them  more  followers, 
and  in  a  short  time  we  find  thirty  hospitals  founded  by  them. 

But  what  an  undertaking  is  it  to  change  the  religious  character 
of  a  whole  nation — to  give  a  new  direction  to  its  faith  and  doctrine! 
In  many  of  the  more  remote  districts,  among  the  country  people, 
and  even  among  the  parish  priests,  the  old  abuses  still  prevailed; 
till  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  this  general  religious  excitement, 
Vincent  de  Paul,  the  great  missionary  of  the  common  people,  ap- 
peared, and  founded  the  congregation  of  the  mission,  the  members 
of  which  were  to  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  to  excite  and 
spread  the  spirit  of  piety  through  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land. 
Vincent  himself  was  a  peasant's  son,  humble,  full  of  zeal  and  of 
practical  good  sense.  ^  The  order  of  the  sisters  of  mercy  also  owes 
Its  origin  to  him;  an  order,  in  which  the  more  delicate  sex,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  all  the  visions  of  domestic  happiness  or  worldly 
splendor  float  before  their  eyes,  devoted  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  sick — often  of  the  abandoned — without  venturing  to  give 
more  than  a  transient  expression  to  those  religious  feelings  which 
were  the  source  and  spring  of  all  their  toils. 

These  efforts  for  the  improvement  or  the  consolation  of  humanity 
are  now  happily  become  of  constant  recurrence  in  every  Christian 
land;  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  promotion  of  learning,  and 
the  mitigation  of  human  suffenng,  every  where  command  attention. 
Never  will  such  efforts  succeed  without  an  union  of  varied  ability 
and  knowledge  with  religious  enthusiasm.  In  protcstant  countries 
they  are  generally  left  to  the  energy  of  each  successive  generation, 
and  to  a  sense  of  the  necessities  of  the  moment  But  Catholicism 
aims  at  giving  an  unalterable  basis  to  associations  formed  for  such 
objects,  and  a  uniform  direction  to  the  religious  impulse  'which 
prompts  them;  in  order  that  every  effort  may  be  consecrated  to  the 
immediate  service  of  the  church,  and  that  successive  generations 
may  be  trained,  by  a  silent  but  resistless  process,  in  the  same  spirit. 

The  most  important  results  were  soon  visible  in  France.  Already, 
under  Henry  IV,  the  protestants  felt  that  they  were  crippled  and 
endangered  by  the  searching  and  boundless  activity  displayed  by 

*  Filipe  le  Cerf,  Biblioth^ae  historiqae  et  critiqae  des  aateurs  de  la  congre- 
gation de  S.  Maar,  p.  355. 

I  Aporobatio  congregationis  fratrum  Johannis  Dei,  1572.  Kal.  Jan.  (BoUar. 
Cocquei.  iv,  iii,  190.) 

X  Stolberg,  Leben  des  heiligen  Vincentias  Von  Paalus,  Munster,  1813.  The 
worthy  Stolberg  ought  not,  however,  to  have  treated  his  hero  as  *'a  man  by 
whom  France  had  been  regenerated."  (p.  6,  p.  399.) 
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their  antagonists;  for  some  time  protestantism  made  no  progress; 
soon  after  it  began  to  lose  ground,  and  even  before  the  death  of 
that  monarch  they  complained  that  desertion  had  commenced  in 
their  ranks. 

And  yet  Henry  had  been  forced  by  his  policy  to  grant  them  fresh 
privileges,  and  to  disregard  the  suggestionsof  the  pope,  who  desired 
that  they  should  be  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 

Mary  of  Medici,  however,  abandoned  the  policy  which  had  been 
hitherto  pursued,  and  on  many  points  attached  herself  more  closely 
to  Spain.  A  decidedly  catholic  spirit  predominated  in  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  not  only  at  court,  but  even  in  the  assembly  of 
estates.  In  the  year  1614,  the  two  first  meetings  expressly  required 
the  publication  of  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  ana  even  the 
restoration  of  church  property  in  Beam. 

It  was  exceedingly  fortunate  for  the  protestants,  among  whom 
also  great  zeal  and  activity  prevailed  for  the  interests  of  their  church, 
Uiat  they  occupied  so  strong  a  political  situation,  and  were  so  for- 
midable as  to  render  it  impossible  to  extinguish  it.  Since  the  go- 
vernment had  joined  their  opponents,  the  protestants  had  found 
support  and  assistance  from  powerful  malcontents,  who  have  ever 
been,  and  will  ever  be,  numerous  in  France.  Some  time  therefore 
elapsed  before  it  was  possible  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  them. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

GENERAL  WAR-TRIUMPHS  OF  CATHOLICISM. 

1617—1623. 


§  1.   BREAKING  OUT  OF  THE  WAR. 

However  widely  different  be  the  circumstances  which  we  have 
thus  seen  developed,  they  combine  to  form  one  grand  result;  on 
every  side  Catholicism  has  advanced  with  mighty  strides,  on  every 
side  it  has  encountered  a  vigorous  resistance.  In  Poland  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  crushing  its  adversary,  only  because  protestantism 
was  there  invincibly  sustained  by  the  sympathies  of  the  neighbor- 
ing kingdoms.  In  Germany  a  compactly  cemented  opposition  re- 
pelled the  advances  of  the  prevailing  creed,  and  of  the  returning 
priesthood.  The  king  of  Spain  reluctantly  consented  to  grant  the 
united  Provinces  an  armistice  which  almost  implied  a  formal  re- 
cognition. The  French  Huguenots  were  prepared  against  every  j 
attack  by  the  possession  of  fortified  towns,  by  disciplined  and  armed ' 
troops,  and  by  well-considered  financial  arrangements.  In  Swit- 
zerland the  balance  of  parties  had  long  been  consolidated  on  so  firm 
a  basis  that  regenerated  Catholicism  had  no  power  to  derange  it. 

Europe  thus  appears  to  us  divided  into  two  worlds  which  sur- 
round, limit,  expd,  and  assail  each  other  at  every  point. 

On  instituting  a  general  comparison  between  them,  we  are  im- 
mediately struck  with  the  far  greater  unity  exhibited  by  the  catho- 
lic party.  We  are  indeed  aware  that  it  is  not  without  intestine 
discords,  but  at  present  these  are  silenced.  Above  all,  an  amicable 
and  even  confidential  intercourse  subsists  between  France  and 
Spain;  the  occasional  ebullitions  of  the  old  enmity  of  Venice  or 
Savoy  do  not  materially  affect  the  general  interests  of  Catholicism; 
and  even  such  formidable  attempts  as  the  conspiracy  against  Venice 
pass  over  without  serious  disturbance.  Pope  Paul  V,  af\er  the  ex- 
perience of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had  afforded  him  such  an 
impressive  lesson,  was  calm  and  moderate;  he  found  means  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  catholic  powers,  and  occasionally  gave 
an  important  turn  to  the  general  policy  of  Europe. 
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The  protestantSy  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  only  no  centre  of 
union,  but  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  maintained 
a  somewhat  equivocal  policy,  they  had  not  even  a  leader.  Luthe- 
rans and  Calvinists  stood  opposed  to  each  other  with  a  feeling  of 
mutual  hatred,  which  necessarily  led  to  opposite  political  mea- 
sures. But  the  Calvinists,  or  as  they  are  called  in  Germany  the 
reformed  church,  were  also  divided  among  themselves;  Episcopa- 
lians and  Puritans,  Arminians  and  Gomarists,  attacked  each  other 
with  the  fiercest  hate;  and  in  the  assembly  of  the  Huguenots  at 
Saumur,  in  the  year  1611,  a  schism  broke  out  which  was  never 
radically  healed. 

This  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  great  parties  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  inferiority  in  religious  ardor  and 
activity  on  the  side  of  the  catholics;  indeed  we  have  just  remarked 
the  very  contrary.  A  more  probable  cause  is  the  following.  Ca- 
tholicism did  not  possess  that  energy  inspired  by  an  exclusive 
system  of  dogmas  which  was  the  characteristic  of  protestantism;  there 
were  important  and  disputed  questions  which  it  left  undetermined; 
enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  that  profound  instinct  or  sentiment, 
hardly  reaching  the  distinctness  of  thought,  which  from  time  to 
time  will  ever  spring  up  anew  out  of  the  religious  tendencies 
of  our  nature,  were  embraced  and  embodied  by  Catholicism;  they 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  and  rendered  subsidiary  to  thie 
uses  of  religion  in  the  form  of  monastic  asceticism.  This  spirit 
was,  on  the  contrary,  repressed,  condemned,  and  utterly  rejected 
by  protestantism.  Hence  among  the  protestants,  these  religious 
tendencies,  abandoned  to  their  own  course,  broke  out  in  the  shape 
of  innumerable  sects,  each  of  which  sought  its  own  narrow  but 
uncontrolled  field  of  action. 

In  harmony  with  this  view  of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
religious  world  is  the  fact,  that  literature  on  the  catholic  side,  had 
attained  to  far  greater  perfection  and  regularity  of  form.  We  may 
indeed  assert  that  the  modern  classical  forms  and  character  of  lite- 
rature in  Italy  owe  their  development  and  finish  to  the  auspices  of 
the  church;  in  Spain,  as  considerable  an  approach  to  them  was 
made  as  the  genius  of  the  nation  permitted;  a  similar  progress 
commenced  in  France,  where  at  a  later  period  the  classical  type 
was  so  completely  adopted,  and  with  such  brilliant  results.  Mal- 
herbe  appeared,  who  first  willingly  submitted  to  rule  and  delibe- 
rately renounced  all  license;*  and  who  gave  added  force  and 
currency  to  his  opinions  in  favor  of  monarchy  and  Catholicism,  by 
the  epigrammatical  precision,  the  ease  and  the  elegance  (somewhat 

*  The  genias  of  Malherbe  and  his  style  of  writing  are  discussed  in  the  re- 
cent and  remarkable  additions  to  the  biography  of  the  poet,  by  Racan,  in  the 
Memoires  or  rather  Historiettes  of  Tallemant  des  Reaiiz,  published  by  Mob- 
merque,  1834,  i,  p,  195. 
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prosaical  indeed,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  French  mind)  with 
which  he  expressed  them.  In  the  Grcrmanic  nations  this  classical 
tendency  obtained  no  such  triumph^  even  on  the  catholic  side;  it 
got  possession  only  of  Latin  poetry,  in  which  it  sometimes  has  the 
air  of  a  parody,  even  in  the  works  of  a  man  of  such  remarkable 
talent  aa  Balde.  All  that  was  written  in  the  vernacular  tongue 
oontinuei  to  be  a  genuine  expression  of  nature.  Still  less  success- 
ful was  the  imitation  of  the  antique  among  the  protestants  of  these 
nations.  Shakspeare  places  the  whole  matter  and  spirit  of  the 
romantic  before  our  eyes,  in  forms  of  imperishable  beauty; — the 
free  and  spontaneous  oflbpring  o£  a  mind  to  which  antiquity  and 
history  were  but  ministering  servants.  From  the  workshop  of  a 
German  shoemaker  there  issued  poems,  obscure,  formless,  and  in- 
scrutable, but  possessed  of  a  resistless  attraction,  marked  by  a  Ger- 
man depth  of  feeling,  and  by  a  religious  contemplation  of  the  world, 
which  bare  neyer  found  their  equal; — the  genuine  inspiration  of 
nature. 

But  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  contrasts  presented  by  these 
two  intellectual  worlds ;  it  were  impossible  to  embrace  them  all 
without  having  devoted  more  attention  to  that  of  the  protestant 
party.  I  may  however  be  permitted  to  enlarge  upon  one  aspect  of 
this  subject  which  had  a  direct  influence  on  the  events  we  are  con- 
templating. 

The  monarchical  tendencies  were  now  predominant  in  the  catholic 
world.  Ideas  of  popular  rights,  of  legitimate  resistance  to  monarchs, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  of  the  lawfulness  of  putting  kings 
to  death,  &e.,  which  thirty  years  before  were  maintained  by  the 
most  zealous  catholics,  were  now  no  longer  in  fashion.  No  coti- 
siderable  contest  was  now  going  on  between  a  catholic  population 
and  a  protestant  prince;  England  was  quiet  even  under  James  I; 
and  the  theories  we  have  just  alluded  to  became  wholly  inapplicable 
to  existing  circumstances.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  religious 
principle  became  more  intimately  connected  with  the  dynasticai 
one;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  this  connection  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
superiority  in  personal  character  and  qualities  which  distinguished 
the  catholic  rulers.  This  at  least  was  the  caso  in  Germany.  The 
aged  bishop  Julius  of  WUrzburg,  the  first  who  attempted  a  thorough 
counter-reformation  in  Germany,  was  still  living.  Elector  Schwei- 
kard,  of  Mayence,  performed  the  functions  of  arch-chancellor  of 
the  empire  with  an  ability  exalted  by  his  warm  and  sincere  interest 
in  public  affairs,  and  restored  to  that  dignity  its  high  influence.* 
The  two  other  Rhenish  electors  were  resolute,  active  inen;  by  their 
side  stood  the  manly,  acute,  indefatigable  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 

*  Bfontorio,  Relatione  di  Gerroania,  16S4:  **  Di  costami  grraTi,  molto  intento 
alle  eose  del  goremo  cosi  spiritoale  come  temporale,  idoUo  bene  afieto  Terse  il 
•err^rio  di  cotesta  tanta  sede,  deeideroso  del  progresso  della  religione,  una  de 
primi  prelati  della  Germania." 
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an  able  administrator,  filled  with  loft^  political  objects;  and  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  invincible  in  the  strength  of  the  faith  which  he 
held  with  all  the  fervor  of  an  energetic  soul;  almost  all  of  them  dis- 
ciples of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  the  art  of  instilling  a  certain  grandeur 
and  elevation  of  views  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils;  all  of  them 
reformers  in  their  way,  who  had  brought  about  that  state  i{f  things 
which  now  existed,  by  their  ardent  exertions  and  their  Teligioas 
enthusiasm. 

The  protestant  princes,  on  the  contrary,  were  rather  heirs  to  the 
labors  of  others,  than  originators  of  new  enterprises;  they  stood  in 
the  second  or  third  generation.  In  a  few  there  were  marks  of  some 
activity,  but  I  think  rather  prompted  by  ambition  and  restlessness, 
than  by  energy  of  character  or  genuine  strength  of  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  now  appeared  a  manifest  inclination 
towards  a  republican  form  of  government,  or  at  least  towards  the 
independence  of  the  arisrocracy.  In  many  countries,  as  for  instance 
in  France,  in  Poland,  and  in  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  a  powerful 
protestant  nobility  was  engaged  in  an  open  struggle  with  the 
catholic  government;  and  the  republic  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
daily  rose  to  a  higher  pitch  of  prosperity,  afforded  a  brilliant  ex- 
ample of  what  might  be  obtained  by  such  a  resistance.  It  was  cer- 
tainly matter  of  debate  among  the  nobles  at  that  time  in  Austria, 
whether  they  should  not  emancipate  themselves  from  the  reigning 
family,  and  frame  a  constitution  like  that  of  Switzerland  or  the 
Netherlands.  The  success  of  such  plans  afforded  the  only  chance 
to  the  imperial  cities  of  once  more  rising  to  importance,  and  they 
accordingly  took  a  lively  share  in  them.  The  internal  organisation 
of  the  Huguenot  party  was  already  republican,  and  indeed  not  de- 
void of  democratic  elements.  In  England  these  were  represented 
by  the  puritans  arrayed  against  a  protestant  king.  There  is  extant 
a  little  treatise  by  an  imperial  ambassador  to  Paris  of  that  time,  in 
which  he  earnestly  calls  the  attention  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
to  the  common  danger  which  threatened  them  from  the  growth  of 
this  spirit.* 

At  the  moment  in  question  the  catholic  world  was  united,  classi- 
X   cal,  monarchical;  the  protestant,  divided,  romantic,  republican. 

In  the  year  1617,  everything  tended  towards  a  decisive  struggle 
between  them.  It  appears  that  the  catholic  party  felt  its  own 
superiority;  at  any  rate  it  was  the  first  aggressor. 

On  the  15th  June,  1617,  an  edict  was  published  in  France,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  church  property  in  Beam  was  restored.  This 
had  long  been  demanded  by  the  catholic  clergy,  but  had  constantly 
been  refused  by  the  court,  out  of  a  prudential  deference  to  the 

*  Ad  vis  Bar  les  causes  des  mouvemens  de  PEorope,  envoye  aaz  roys  et  princes 
poar  la  conversation  de  leurs  royanmes  et  principaates,  fait  par  Messir  Al.Cunr. 
Daron  de  Fridemburg,  et  presente  au  roy  tres  chrestien  par  le  comte  de  Furstem- 
bergr,  ambassadeur  de  Temperear.  Inserted  in  the  Mercure  Francois,  torn,  ix, 
p.  343. 
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interests  and  wishes  of  the  Huguenot  chiefs^  and  to  the  general 
power  of  that  party.  It  was  obtained  from  Luines,  who,  although 
the  protestants  had  at  first  relied  upon  him,*  had  gradually  attached 
himself  to  the  Jesuit  or  papal  party.  In  several  places,  the  mob, 
encouraged  by  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  government,  had 
risen  tumult uously,  sounded  the  tocsin,  and  attacked  the  protestants; 
the  parliaments,  too,  took  part  against  them. 

The  Polish  prince  Wladislaus  once  more  took  arms  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  that  he  should  now  occupy  the  throne  of  Mos- 
cow. It  was  thought  that  designs  upon  Sweden  were  connected 
with  his  enterprise,  and  war  between  Poland  and  Sweden  imme- 
diately broke  out  afresh,  t 

But  the  events  of  far  the  greatest  importance  were  preparing  in 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  archdukes 
had  been  reconciled  and  cordially  reunited.  With  the  magnanimity 
and  sense  which  that  house  has  often  displayed  in  moments  of  dan- 
ger, the  other  brothers  relinquished  to  archduke  Ferdinand  the  claims 
which  naturally  devolved  on  them  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Matthias,  who  had  no  issue;  and  in  a  short  time  he  was  actually 
recognised  as  successor  to  the  throne  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
This  was  indeed  only  an  adjustment  of  personal  claims,  but  its 
efiects  on  the  public  interests  were  not  the  less  important. 

From  so  determined  a  zealot  as  Ferdinand,  nothing  could  be 
expected,  but  that  he  would  immediately  endeavor  to  secure  an 
absolute  and  undivided  supremacy  to  his  own  creed  at  home,  and 
would  then  apply  the  whole  collective  strength  of  these  countries 
to  the  propagation  of  Catholicism  abroad; — designs  pregnant  with 
danger  to  all  protestants  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  in  Germany, 
and  indeed  throughout  Europe. 


But  this  very  danger  instantly  aroused  opposition.  The  protest- 
ants, who  had  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Catholicism,  were  not 
only  armed  for  self-protection,  but  had  boldness  enough  to  relin- 
quish their  defensive  attitude  for  one  of  attack. 

In  the  elector  palatine  Frederic  were  concentrated  all  the  ele- 
ments of  European  protestantism.    His  wife  was  the  daughter  of 

*  This,  amongst  other  pieces  of  information,  is  to  be  gathered  from  a  letter  by 
Doplessis  Momay,  Saomor,  36  Avril,  1617,  '*  sur  ce  coup  de  majorite,"  as  he 
■tyles  the  marder  of  the  marechal  d*Ancre.     La  vie  de  dii  Plessis,  p.  465. 

t  Hiarn,  Esth-Lyf- and  Lettlandische  Geschichte,  p.  418.  '*The  Swedes 
knew  that  the  king  of  Poland  had  sent  his  son  into  Rassia  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  force,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  the  fortresses  which  had  been 
Yielded  up  by  the  Moscovites  to  the  Swedes,  in  order  that,  should  this  scheme 
be  SQCcessful,  he  might,  with  the  greater  ease,  himself  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden:  indeed,  aid  in  the  execution  of  this  latter  design  had  been  promised  him 
both  at  the  diet  of  the  States  held  in  Poland,  and  by  the  house  of  Austria;  hence 
he  tamed  his  thoughts  more  upon  this  matter  than  upon  anything  else**' 

TOL,  n. — 6 
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the  king  of  England,  and  the  niece  of  the  king  of  Denmark;  his 
uncle  was  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange;  and  nearly  related  to  him 
was  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots  of  the  less  pacific  party,  the  Due 
de  Bouillon.  He  hinnself  stood  at  the  head  of  the  German  Union. 
He  was  a  prince  of  stern,  sedate  character,  endowed  with  sufficient 
self-command  to  avoid  the  dissolute  habits  which  then  degrated  the 
courts  of  Germany,  and  chiefly  solicitous  to  fulfil  his  duties  as  ruler, 
and  sedulously  to  attend  the  sittings  of  his  privy  council;  a  man  of 
a  proud  and  melancholy  nature,  full  of  high  thoughts.*  In  his 
father's  time  there  were  tables  in  the  dining-hall  for  nobles  and 
councillors;  he  caused  them  all  to  be  removed,  and  would  eat  in 
company  with  none  but  princes  or  persons  of  the  most  illustrious 
rank.  The  feeling  of  a  high  political  vocation  was  cherished  at 
this  court,  which  designedly  engaged  in  a  thousand  connections 
involving  remote  consequences.  So  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since 
there  had  been  any  serious  war,  that  people  had  no  distinct  idea 
what  the  future  would  bring  forth;  and  the  field  was  thus  left  open 
to  the  wildest  and  most  daring  schemes. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  court  of  Heidelberg,  when  the  Bo- 
hemians, who  had  had  a  rupture  with  the  house  of  Austria,  which 
daily  assumed  a  more  violent  and  stormy  character,  (especially  in 
consequence  of  the  sense  of  that  danger  to  their  religious  rights  to 
which  we  have  alluded,)  determined  to  throw  oS  their  allegiance 
to  Ferdinand,  although  he  already  held  their  promise,  and  to  offer 
the  crown  to  the  elector  palatine. 

For  a  moment  Frederic  hesitated.  There  was  as  yet  no  example 
of  one  German  prince  wresting  from  another  a  throne  which  was 
his  by  legitimate  succession.  But  all  his  friends — Maurice,  who 
had  never  approved  the  truce  of  the  Spaniards;  the  Due  de  Bouillon; 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  who  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
mechanism  and  bearing  of  European  policy,  and  was  persuaded 
that  no  one  would  have  the  courage  or  the  power  to  oppose  the 
step  when  once  taken — all  these,  his  most  confidential  advisers, 
urged  him  on;  till  at  length,  hurried  away  by  the  sight  of  the 
boundless  vista  it  opened  to  him,  by  ambition  and  by  religious  zeal, 
he  accepted  the  proffered  crown,  (August,  1619.)  What  must  have 
been  the  results  if  he  could  have  maintained  his  position!  The 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  the  east  of  Europe  would  have 
been  broken — the  progress  of  Catholicism  for  ever  checked. 

And  already  strong  sympathies  were  at  work  in  his  favor.    There 

*  Relatione  di  Germania,  1617:  '^Frederico  IV  d*eta  di  anni  20,  di  mezzana 
statura,  d'aspetto  grave,  di  natura  malinconico,  di  caraaggione  boona,  uomo  di 
aiti  pensieri,  e  rare  volte  si  rallegra.  e  coll'  appo^gio  dell'  accasemento  fatto  coo 
la  figliuola  del  re  d'lnghilterra  e  di  altri  parentieconfedezati  aspirarebbe  a  cose 
maggiori  se  segli  appresentasse  occasione  a  proposito:  onde  essendo  ben  cono- 
sciuto  8U0  naturale  per  il  colonello  di  Scomburg  ^ia  suo  ajo,  seppe  cosi  ben 
yalorsene,  accomodandosi  al  suo  uraore,  cbe  mentre  visse  fu  piu  d'ogoi  altro  soo 
confidente." 
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was  an  universal  stir  among  the  Huguenots  in  France;  the  B6ar- 
nois  resisted  the  king's  commands;  the  assembly  at  Loudun  took 
part  with  them,  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  desirable  to  the 
queen-mother  than  to  gain  over  the  support  of  this  opposition  party, 
wliich  was  ready  to  come  to  open  war;  Rohan  was  already  on  her 
side,  and  had  promised  her  the  co-operation  of  the  rest. 

In  the  Orisons,  the  scene  of  incessant  agitation,  the  catholic  or 
Spanish  party  was  again  subjugated,  and  the  protestant  predomi* 
nant.  The  court  at  Davos  received  with  pleasure  the  envoy  of  the 
new  king  of  Bohemia,  and  promised  him  to  hold  the  passes  of  the 
country  against  the  Spaniards  for  ever.* 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  successes  on  the  side  of 
protestantism  were  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  rise  of  the  re- 
publican spirit.  Not  only  did  the  estates  of  Bohemia  maintain  a 
national  independence  of  the  king  on  whom  they  had  bestowed  the 
crown,  but  in  all  the  hereditary  domains  of  Austria  an  attempt  was 
made  to  imitate  them.  The  German  imperial  cities  conceived  fresh 
hopes;  and  the  most  liberal  and  timely  pecuniary  aid  which  Frederic 
received  was  furnished  by  them. 


But  it  was  precisely  this  obvious  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  connect  religion  with  politics,  which  now  drew  closer  the 
ties  that  bound  together  the  catholic  princes. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and  Ferdinand,  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune  at  this  moment  to  be  chosen  emperor,  contracted  the  strict- 
est alliance;  the  king  of  Spain  prepared  to  give  efficient  succor, 
and  pope  Paul  V  was  prevailed  upon  to  furnish  very  considerable 
and  welcome  subsidies. 

As  in  the  stormy  season  of  the  year  the  winds  sometimes  sud- 
denly veer  completely  round,  so  the  tide  of  fortune  and  success  now 
all  at  once  turned. 

The  catholics  succeeded  in  winning  over  to  their  cause  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  one  of  ihe  most  powerful  protestant  princes;— a 
Lutheran,  however,  and  a  bitter  and  inveterate  foe  to  every  Calvin- 
istic  innovation. 

They  immediately  conceived  hopes  of  victory.  A  single  battle 
on  the  Weissberg,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1620,  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  the  elector  palatine  Frederic,  and  to  all  his  projects. 

For  the  Union  did  not  defend  its  chief  with  the  requisite  vigor. 
It  may  be  that  the  united  princes  took  alarm  at  the  republican  spirit 
afloat,  and  dreaded  its  consequences  to  themselves;  they  refused  to 
open  the  Rhine  to  the  Dutch,  and  feared  the  analogies  which  the 

*  Those  who  were  contemporary  with  these  events  perceived  their  connection, 
which  at  a  later  period,  was  no  longer  attended  to.  Furstl.  AnhalUsche  Geh. 
Canxlei  Fortsetzong,  p.  67. 
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government  of  the  United  Provinces  might  suggest  to  their  own 
subjects.  The  catholics  immediately  obtained  the  ascendency  in 
southern  Germany  also.  The  Upper  Palatinate  was  attacked  by 
Bavaria,  the  Lower  by  Spain;  and  in  April,  1621,  the  Union  was 
dissolved.  All  who  had  been  active  in  the  cause  of  Frederic  were 
driven  out  of  the  country,  or  entirely  ruined.  The  catholic  principle 
passed  with  wonderful  rapidity  from  a  moment  of  the  utmost  dan- 
ger, to  an  omnipotent  sway  over  the  south  of  Germany  and  the 
Austrian  provinces. 

Meanwhile  a  great  crisis  also  took  place  in  France.  After  a 
victory  which  the  royal  power  had  obtained  over  the  rebellious 
factions  of  the  court,  headed  by  the  queen  mother  (with  whom  the 
Huguenots  unquestionaby  were  in  correspondence,*)  the  papal 
nuncio  urged  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  favorable 
moment  for  a  general  attack  upon  protestantism;  he  would  hear 
of  no  delays:  in  France,  what  was  once  put  off,  he  said,  was  never 
done  at  all.t  Luines  and  the  king  were  carried  away  by  his  ar- 
gument. In  Beam  the  old  factions  of  Beaumont  and  Grammont, 
which  had  been  fighting  for  centuries,  still  existed,  and  their  feud 
enabled  the  king  to  march  unresisted  into  the  country,  to  disband 
the  military  force,  dissolve  the  constitution,  and  restore  the  domin- 
ion of  the  catholic  church.  The  protestants  in  the  other  parts  of 
France  made  some  demonstrations  of  taking  up  the  cause  of  their 
co-religionists;  but  in  the  year  1621  they  were  beaten  in  every 
quarter. 

About  this  same  time  Giacopo  Robustelli,  a  captain  of  the  Val- 
teline,  having  collected  a  band  of  catholic  exiles  and  banditti  from 
the  Milanese  and  Venetian  territories,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Grisons,  whose  protestant  yoke  was  so  oppressive 
to  his  countrymen.  This  lawless  and  sanguinary  band  was  inflamed 
to  a  fnrious  pitch  of  religious  fanaticism  by  the  exhortations  of  a 
capuchin  friar;  on  the  19th  of  July,  1620,  they  found  an  entrance 
into  Tirano,  and  at  break  of  day  rang  the  bells  of  the  churches:  the 
protestants  hearing  this  rushed  out  of  their  houses,  when  Robus- 
telli's  troops  fell  upon  them  and  massacred  them  all.  The  same 
fierce  tragedy  was  acted  through  the  whole  valley.  In  vain  did 
the  people  of  the  Grisons  make  repeated  descents  from  their  lofty 
mountains  in  the  hope  of  regaining  their  power;  they  were  beaten 
every  time.  In  the  year  1621  the  Austrians  entered  the  Grisons 
proper  from  the  Tyrol, and  the  Spaniards  from  Milan.  "The  wild 
mountains  echoed  with  the  shrieks  of  death,  and  were  fearfully 
lighted  up  with  the  flames  of  the  solitary  dwellings.'*  The  passes 
and  the  whole  country  were  taken. 

*  Benoist  himself  says,  ii,  291,  '^Les  reformcs  n^auroient  atienda  que  lea 
premiers  succ^s  pour  se  ranger  au  meme  parti  (de  la  reine.*') 
f  Siri,  Memoire  recondite,  torn,  v,  p.  148. 
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These  triumphs  of  their  arms  awakened  all  the  hopes  of  the 
catholics. 

The  pope  represented  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  the  Netherlan- 
ders  were  divided  and  now  without  allies,  and  that  a  more  season- 
able time  could  not  possibly  occur  for  renewing  the  war  against  the 
rebels;  his  representations  were  successful.*  The  chancellor  of 
Brabant,  Peter  Peckius,  appeared  at  the  Hague  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1621,  and  instead  of  proposing  a  renewal  of  the  truce 
which  just  then  expired,  proposed  the  recognition  of  the  legitimate 
princes.t  The  States  General  declared  this  suggestion  to  be  unjust, 
unexpected,  and  inhuman,  and  hostilities  broke  out  afresh. 

.Here  too  the  Spaniards  were  at  first  successful.  They  took 
Juliers  from  the  Netherlanders,  which  greatly  facilitated  ther  enter- 
prises on  the  Rhine;  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  from  Emmeric  to 
Strasburg  was  in  their  hands. 

These  numerous  victories  conspiring  to  one  end,  occurring  in  so 
many  different  quarters,  and  attributable  to  such  various  causes 
and  antecedents,  yet,  when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  public  mind  throughout  Europe,  constitute  but  one 
individual  fact.  Let  us  now  attend  to  the  more  weighty  point— 
the  purposes  to  which  those  victories  were  turned. 


§  2.    ORE60RT  XV. 

During  the  procession  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  Weissberg, 
Paul  V  was  struck  with  apoplexy.  Shortly  afterwards  he  had  a 
second  stroke,  of  the  effects  of  which  he  died,  28th  January,  1621. 

The  new  election  differed  little  in  its  general  features  from  the 
preceding  ones.  Paul  V  had  reigned  so  long  that  nearly  the  whole 
college  had  been  renewed  during  his  pontificate,  and  hence  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  cardinals  were  dependents  of  his  nephew, 
cardinal  Borghese.  After  some  hesitation  and  debate,  Borghese 
found  a  man  who  united  the  suffrages  of  all  his  adherents — Ales- 
sandro  Ludovisio  of  Bologna,  who  was  forthwith  elected  on  the 
9th  February,  1621,  and  took  the  name  of  Gregory  XV. 

He  was  a  small  phlegmatic  man,  who  had  formerly  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  skilful  negotiator,  possessing  the  art  of  silently 
and  unostentatiously  accomplishing  his  ends. I  Now,  however,  he 
was  feeble,  and  sick,  and  bent  with  age. 

*  Instrattione  a  M**  Sangro.  **  La  onde  S.  M**  non  poo  voltare  le  sue  fono 
in  mifflior  tempo  ovvuro  opportanita.'* 

f  Literally  he  pressed  for  a  anion — "  sub  agnitione  dominorum  principam- 
4{tie  legitimoram."  Both  the  demand  and  the  answer  are  to  be  foand  in  Leonis 
ab  Aietzema  historia  tractataum  pads  Belgicae,  p.  2  and  4. 

X  Relatione  di  IV  ambasciatori,  1521:  ^*  Di  pelo  che  avricinasi  a1  biondo.  La 
natara  sua  e  sempre  conoaciata  plaoida  e  flemmatica,  lontana  dall'  imbarraciarai 

•6 
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What  part  in  the  struggle  now  going  on — a  struggle  involving 
the  destinies  of  the  world — was  to  be  expected  from  a  pope,  to 
whom  his  ministers  and  attendants  often  did  not  venture  to  com- 
municate critical  affairs,  lest  they  should  give  the  last  shock  to  his 
frail  existence?* 

But  the  powers  of  the  papacy,  which  were  too  mighty  for  the 
dying  arm  of  Gregory  to  wield,  were  instantly  grasped  by  his 
nephew,  Ludovico  Ludovisio,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  who 
displayed  all  the  talent  and  boldness  which  the  posture  of  things 
demanded. 

Ludovico  was  magnificent  and  brilliant;  he  never  neglected  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  wealth,  of  forming  advantageous  alliances, 
of  promoting  and  favoring  his  friends;  he  was  disposed  to  enjoy  life, 
and  indulgent  to  the  enjoyments  of  others;  but  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  great  interests  of  the  church.  Even  his  enemies  admitted 
his  great  talents  for  the  conduct  of  business;  his  singular  justness 
of  mind  and  tact  in  discovering  a  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  most 
embarrassing  difficulties,  and  that  calm  and  cool  courage  which 
enables  a  man  to  descry  a  possible  event  in  the  dim  horizon  of  the 
future,  and  to  steer  his  course  steadily  towards  it.t  Had  not  the 
feebleness  of  his  uncle,  which  promised  him  but  a  short  tenure  of 
power,  held  him  in  fetters,  his  fearless  spirit  would  have  shrunk 
from  no  consideration  of  danger. 

It  was  a  most  important  circumstance,  that  not  only  the  pope, 
but  his  nephew,  was  filled  with  the  conviction  that  the  salvation  of 
the  world  depended  on  the  spread  of  Catholicism.  Cardinal  Ludo- 
visio, educated  by  the  Jesuits,  was  their  great  patron.  The  church 
of  St.  Ignatius  at  Rome  was  built  chiefly  at  his  cost;  he  attached 
considerable  importance  to  his  office  of  protector  of  the  capuchins, 
and  declared  that  he  thought  this  the  most  important  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  He  devoted  himself  warmly  and  by  predilection  to  the 
most  orthodox  and  rigid  forms  of  Romanist  opiiiions4  We  can 
hardly  convey  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  papal 
government,  than  by  recalling  the  fact,  that  it  was  under  Gregory 
XV  that  the  propaganda  was  instituted,  and  that  the  founders  of 
the  order  of  Jesus,  Ignatius  and  Xavier,  were  canonized. 

The  origin  of  the  propaganda  is  properly  to  be  traced  to  an  edict 

in  rottarc,  amicissimo  d^andare  in  negotio  destreggiando  et  aranzando  li  proprj 
fini." 

*  Rainier  Zeno,  Relatione  di  Roma,  1623:  **  Aggiangendosi  all'  eta  cadente 
una  fiacchissima  complessione  in  un  corpiccivolo  stenuato  e  mal  affetto." 

f  Rainier  Zeno:  '*  E  d'ingegno  vivacissimo:  V  ha  dimostrato  nel  sqo  goYemo 
per  Tabondanza  dei  partiti  che  in  ogni  grave  trattatione  gli  suggerivano  suoi 
spiriti  nati  per  comandare,  i  quail  ee  bene  in  molte  parti  aberravano  dell'  uopo 
della  bona  politica,  nondimeno  Tintrepidezza,  con  la  quale  si  mostrava  pronto  ad 
abbracciare  ogni  ripiego  appreso  da  lui  per  buono,  poco  curandosi  di  consigli  di 
chi  gli  havcria  potutoesser  maestro,  davano  a  credere  che  la  suanatura  sdegnava 
una  privata  conditione." 

•jf.  Giunti,  Vita  e  fatti  di  Ludovico  Ludovisio.     MS. 
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of  Gregory  XIII;  in  virtue  of  which  a  certain  number  of  cardinals 
were  charged  with  the  direction  of  missions  to  the  east,  and  cate- 
chisms were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  less  known  languages.* 
But  the  institution  was  neither  firmly  established, nor  provided  with 
the  requisite  funds,  nor  arranged  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  celebrated  preacher  at  Rome,  one  Girolamo 
da  Narni,  who  had  acquired  universal  respect  by  a  life  which 
secured  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  who  displayed  a  copious- 
ness of  thought,  a  purity  of  expression,  and  a  majesty  of  delivery 
in  the  pulpit,  which  carried  away  all  his  hearers.  As  Bellarmine 
once  came  from  hearing  him  preach,  he  said  he  thought  that  one 
of  St.  Augustine's  three  wishes  had  just  been  granted  to  him — the 
wish  to  hear  St.  Paul.  Cardinal  Ludovisio  was  one  of  his  patrons 
and  admirers,  and  defrayed  the  expenses  of  printing  his  sermons. 
This  capuchin  now  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  institution 
in  question,  t  By  his  advice  a  congregation  in  all  its  forms  was 
founded,  and  charged  to  hold  regular  sittings  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  over  the  conduct  of  missions  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  to  assemble  at  least  once  a  month  in  the  presence  of  the  pope. 
Gregory  XV  advanced  the  first  funds,  and  his  nephew  contributed 
to  them  from  his  private  purse;  and  as  this  institution  met  a  want, 
the  existence  of  which  was  really  felt  and  acknowledged,  its  suc- 
cess was  daily  more  and  more  brilliant.  But  it  is  needless  to  en- 
large on  its  achievements.  Who  does  not  know  what  the  propa- 
ganda has  done  for  philological  learning?  Nor  was  this  all — for  it 
labored  (and  perhaps  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence  with  the 
amplest  results)  to  fulfil  its  general  vocation  with  admirable  gran- 
deur of  conception  and  execution. 

The  canonisation  of  the  two  Jesuits  was  prompted  by  the  same 
views.  "  At  the  time,"  says  the  bull,  "  when  new  worlds  were 
just  discovered;  when  in  the  old,  Luther  had  risen  up  in  arms 
against  the  catholic  church,  the  soul  of  Ignatius  Loyala  was  in- 
spired to  found  a  company  which  should  devote  itself  specially  to 
bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  the  return  of  here- 
tics. But  of  all  its  members,  Francisco  Xavier  proved  himself  most 
worthy  to  be  called  the  apostle  of  the  new  discovered  nations.  For 
this  cause  both  are  now  to  be  received  into  the  catalogue  of  saints. 
Churches  and  altars,  whereon  sacrifice  is  offered  to  God,  are  to  be 

dedicated  to  them.^f 

In  the  spirit  revealed  in  these  acts,  the  new  papal  government 
now  took  prompt  measures  that  the  victories  gained  by  Catholicism 

*  Cocqoelines,  Praefatio  ad  Maffei  Annales  Gre^orio  XIII,  p.  y. 

t  Fr.  Hierothei,  Epitome  historica  reram  Franciscanarum,  etc.  p.  362:  *'pub- 
Hcu  soasionibus  et  consiliis  privatis."  Era  Girolamo  had  worked  upon  the 
pope.  Compare  Cerri,  Etat  present  de  Teglise  Romaine,  (p.  289,)  where  may 
also  be  found  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  institution  and  the  increase  of  its 
wealth. 

%  Bullarium  Cocquelines,  ▼,  131, 137. 
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might  be  followed  up  by  conversions,  and  all  the  conquests  of  the 
church  justified  and  confirmed  by  the  re-establishment  of  religion. 
"  We  must  apply  all  our  thoughts,"  says  one  of  Gregory  XV's 
first  instructions,  "  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  advantage  from 
the  happy  revulsion  that  has  taken  place,  and  from  the  triumphant 
attitude  of  the  church." 

A  project  which  was  executed  with  signal  success. 


§  3.    BOHEMIA  AND  THE  HEREDITART  DOMINIONS  OF  AUSTRIA. 

The  attention  of  the  papal  government  was  first  turned  to  the 
rising  fortunes  of  Catholicism  in  the  Austrian  provinces. 

Gregory  XV  not  only  doubled  the  subsidy  which  the  emperor 
had  hitherto  received,*  but  promised  him  a  sum  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble amount  as  a  gift  in  addition — although,  as  he  said,  he  retained 
hardly  enough  to  live  on; — at  the  same  time  urging  him  not  to 
delay  a  single  moment  to  follow  up  his  victory,  and  instantly  to 
begin  the  work  of  re-establishing  the  catholic  religion,!  by  which 
alone  he  could  prove  his  gratitude  to  the  God  of  victory.  He  lays 
it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  nations,  by  their  rebellious 
backslidings,  had  fallen  under  the  necessity  of  a  more  rigid  control, 
and  must  be  compelled  by  force  to  abandon  their  godless  ways. 

The  nuncio  whom  Gregory  XV  sent  to  the  emperor  was  that 
Carlo  Caraffa  so  celebrated  in  German  history.  From  the  two 
reports  which  he  left,  the  one  printed,  the  other  in  MS.,  we  can 
ascertain  with  perfect  distinctness  what  were  the  measures  he 
adopted  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends. 

In  Bohemia,  the  scene  of  his  first  exertions,  he  immediately  en- 
deavored to  banish  the  protestant  preachers  and  schoolmasters, 
"  who  were  guilty  of  offence  against  divine  and  human  majesty.*' 

This  was  not  so  easy;  the  members  of  the  imperial  government 
at  Prague  deemed  it  as  yet  too  perilous.  It  was  not  till  Mansfield 
was  driven  out  of  the  Upper  Palatinate,  all  danger  from  without  at 
an  end,  and  some  regiments  marched  to  Prague  at  the  nuncio's 
request,  that  on  the  13th  December,  1621,  they  ventured  to  proceed 
to  this  extreme  measure;  and  even  then  they  spared  the  two  Lu- 
theran preachers,  out  of  deference  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  The 
nuncio,  representative  of  a  principle  which  knew  no  respect  of  per- 
sons,  and  scorned  all  compromise,  would  hear  nothing  of  this;  ho 

•  From  20,000  gulden,  to  20,000  scudi.  The  present  was  to  consist  of  200,000 
scudi.  He  would  haye  liked  with  this  money 'to  support  a  number  of  regiments 
to  be  placed  under  the  papal  authority. 

f  Instruttione  al  vescovo  d^  Aversa,  12  Apr.  1621:  **  Non  e  tempo  di  indagi 
ne  di  coperti  andamenti.'*  In  particular  they  thought  at  Rome  that  bucauoi  was 
far  too  slow:  ^*La  prestezza  apportarebbe  if  rimedio  di  tanti  mali,  se  aal  conte 
di  Bucqnoi  per  altro  valoroso  capitano  ella  si  potesse  sperare.*' 
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complained  that  the  whole  people  were  devoted  to  these  men;  that 
a  catholic  priest  had  nothing  to  do,  and  could  not  find  the  means 
of  subsistence.*  In  October,  1622,  he  at  length  carried  his  point, 
and  the  Lutheran  ministers  also  were  banished.  It  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  the  fears  of  the  council  of  government  would  be  veri- 
fied; the  elector  of  Saxony  published  a  threatening  manifesto,  ai\d 
assumed  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  most  important  questions;  even 
the  emperor  once  told  the  nuncio  that  there  had  been  far  too  much 
haste,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  choose  a  more  seasona- 
ble time.t  Nevertheless  means  were  found  to  keep  Ferdinand 
steady  to  his  purpose;  the  old  bishop  of  WUrzburg  represented  to 
him  that  "  a  glorious  emperor  ought  not  to  be  appalled  by  dangers; 
at  all  events  it  were  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men,  than  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God.*'  The  emperor  yielded.  The  nuncio 
enjoyed  the  triumph  of  seeing  Saxony  consent  to  the  banishment  of 
the  preachers,  and  retract  his  opposition. 

The  way  was  thus  smoothed.  The  places  of  the  protestant 
preachers  were  filled  by  Dominicans,  Augustines  and  Carmelites, 
for  there  was  a  great  want  of  secular  clergy;  a  complete  colony 
of  Franciscans  arrived  from  Gnesen,  and  Jesuits  were  sure  to  be 
found  in  abundance;  accordingly,  when  a  missive  arrived  from  the 
propaganda  charging  them  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of 
parish  priests,  they  had  already  done  so.ij: 

The  only  question  now  seemed  to  be,  whether  they  should  allow 
the  national  utraquist  mode  of  worship  to  subsist,  at  least  partially^ 
according  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basle.  The  council  of 
government,  and  the  governor  himself.  Prince  Lichtenstein,  were 
for  it.§  On  Holy  Thursday,  1622,  they  permitted  the  Lord's  sup- 
per to  be  once  more  administered  in  both  kinds,  and  a  murmur 
arose  among  the  people  that  they  would  not  suffer  this  ancient 
usage,  handed  down  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  to  be  torn  from 

*  Caraflfa  ragguacrlio  MS.:  **  CondaceTano  in  disperatione  i  parochi  cattolici 
per  vedersi  da  essi  (Luterani)  levarsi  ogni  emolumento.*'  The  printed  Com- 
meDtarii,  however,  contain  a  more  ostensible  notice:  '*  Quamdiu  illi  herebant, 
tamdia  adhuc  sperabant  sectarii  S.  majestatem  consessorum  aliquando  liberam 
ficiillatem.''  (p.  130.) 

f  Caraffa,  ragguaglio:  **  Sua  M'*  mi  si  diraostro  con  qaesto  di  qiialche  pensiere, 
•d  usci  a  dirmi  che  si  hayeva  havuta  troppa  prescia  e  che  saria  stato  meglio 
eacciare  qnei  predicanti  in  altro  tempo  dopo  che  si  fosse  tenuto  il  convento  in 
Ratisbona.  Al  che  io  replicai  che  Sua  Maesta  poteva  havere  piu  tosto  errato 
nella  tardanza  che  nella  fretta  circa  questo  fatto,  poichd  se  il  Sassone  fosse 
▼enato  al  convento,  di  che  non  amettono  che  egli  havesse  avuta  mai  la  volonta, 
n  aapeva  per  ognuno  che  haverebbe  domandato  a  8.  Ma  che  a  sua  contempla- 
lione  permettesse  in  Praga  Tesercizio  Luterano  che  ^ia  vi  era." 

%  Uordara,  Historia  societatis  Jesu,  tom.  vi,  lib.  vii,  p.  38. 

$  According  to  the  opinions  prevailing  up  to  that  time,  e.  g.  in  Senkenberg, 
ccmtinaation  of  the  Reichshistorie  by  Haberlins,  vol.  xxv,  p.  156,  note  k,  we 
ought  to  believe  the  contrary  of  Lichtenstein.  That,  however,  would  be  an 
entirely  false  view,  as  appears  from  Caraffa.  The  nuncio,  on  the  contrary,  met 
wiUi  aesistance  from  Plateis. 
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them.  But  the  nuncio  was  deaf  to  every  attempt  to  induce  him 
to  consent  to  this  heretical  practice;  he  adhered  to  the  views  of  the 
curia  with  inflexible  obstinacy,  certain  that  the  emperor  would  ia 
the  end  approve  his  conduct;  and  in  fact  he  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  him  a  declaration  that  his  temporal  administration  was  not  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  religion.  From  this  time  mass  was  uni- 
versally performed  according  to  the  Roman  ritual;  in  Latin  with 
aspersion  of  holy  water  and  invocation  of  saints;  the  celebration 
of  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  was  wholly  prohibited,  and  the 
boldest  advocates  of  that  practice  were  thrown  into  prison:  lastly, 
the  ancient  symbol  of  Utraquism,  the  large  cup  with  the  sword, 
affixed  to  the  Thein  church,  the  very  sight  of  which  kept  alive  the 
old  recollections,  was  pulled  down.  On  the  6th  of  July,  which 
had  always  been  kept  as  a  holiday  in  memory  of  John  Huss,  the 
churches  were  carefully  closed. 

The  government  now  lent  all  the  aid  of  political  means  to  this 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  dogmas  and  the  usages  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  was  thrown  into  catholic  hands  by  confiscation;  the  acqui- 
sition of  land  by  protestants  was  rendered  nearly  impossible;*  the 
council  of  all  the  royal  cities  was  changed;  no  member  was  tole- 
rated in  those  bodies  whose  Catholicism  was  the  least  suspected ;  the 
rebellious  were  pardoned  as  soon  as  they  abjured  protestantism, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perverse,  the  unpersuadable,  who 
would  not  listen  to  ghostly  admonitions,  had  troops  quartered  in 
their  houses;  "  in  order,"  to  use  the  exact  words  of  the  nuncio, 
"  that  their  vexations  may  give  them  some  infight  into  the  trnth.'^ 

The  effects  wrought  by  this  joint  application  of  force  and  argu- 
ment were  unexpected  even  to  the  nuncio.  He  was  astonished 
at  the  numerous  congregations  which  attended  the  churches  in 
Prague,  frequently  on  a  Sunday  morning  consisting  of  from  two  to 
three  thousand  people,  and  at  their  humble,  devout,  and  most  catho- 
lic deportment.  He  infers  from  this,  that  catholic  recollections  and 
associations  had  never  been  entirely  obliterated  in  these  parts,  (a 
proof  of  which  was,  that  even  the  wife  of  king  Frederic  was  not 
permitted  to  remove  the  great  crucifix  on  the  bridge:)  its  real  cause 
doubtless  was,  that  protesiant  convictions  had  never  penetrated  the 
masses.  Nothing  could  arrest  the  work  of  conversion;  the  Jesuits 
assert  that  in  the  year  1624,  they  alone  brought  back  16,000  souls 
to  the  catholic  church.f  In  Tabor,  where  protestantism  appeared 
to  have  exclusive  sway,  fifty  families  went  over  to  the  faith  at 

*  Caraffa:  **  Con  ordine  che  non  si  potessero  inserire  nelle  taToIe  del  reg^no, 
il  che  apporto  indicibile  giovamento  alia  riforma  per  tutto  quel  tempo." 

f  '*  Accio  il  trava^lio  desse  loro  eenso  ed  intellelto;"  which  expression  is  re- 
peated ill  the  printed  work:  •*cognilumque  fuit  solam  vexatiouem  posse  Bohe- 
mis  intellectuin  praBbere." 

X  Caraffa:  **  Messovi  un  sacerdote  catolico  di  molta  dottrina  e  poi  facendosi 
missioni  di  alcuni  padri  Gesaiti." 
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Easter,  1622;  and  at  Easter,  1623,  their  example  was  followed  by 
all  the  remaining  population.  In  the  course  of  time  Bohemia 
became  thoroughly  catholic.  The  example  of  that  country  was 
followed  by  Moravia,  where,  indeed,  the  object  was  more  rapidly 
obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
power  in  the  hands  of  cardinal  Dietrichstein;  who  was  at  the  same 
time  governor  of  the  province  and  bishop  of  Olmutz.  But  a  sin- 
gular obstacle  here  presented  itself.  The  nobility  could  not  be 
brought  to  hear  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  who 
were  invaluable  as  domestic  servants  or  husbandmen,  and  whose 
settlements  were  the  most  thriving  places  in  the  whole  country.* — 
They  found  advocates  even  in  the  emperor's  privy  council.  Ne- 
vertheless the  nuncio  and  the  principle  of  which  he  was  the  organ, 
conquered  even  here.    About  15,000  were  expelled. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  often-repeated,  and  as  often  unsuc- 
cessful, attempts  to  re-establish  Catholicism  in  Austria  proper,  were 
at  length  renewed  with  triumphant  success.!    First  the  protestant 

S preachers  accused  of  rebellion,  then  all  the  others,  were  banishecl: 
umished  with  a  pittance  for  their  subsistence  on  the  road,  the  un- 
fortunate men  slowly  ascended  the  Danube  amidst  insulting  cries 
of,  "  Where  is  now  your  strong  tower?''  The  emperor  plainly  de- 
clared to  the  provincial  estates,  <<that  he  had  absolutely  and  incontest- 
ably  retained,  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  the  disposal  of  all  things 
concerning  religion."  In  October,  1624,  a  commission  appeared, 
fixing  a  certain  time  within  which  the  inhabitants  must  profess  the 
catholic  faith  or  void  the  country.  Some  degree  of  indulgence  was 
for  the  moment  shown  to  the  nobility  alone. 

In  Hungary,  though  conquered,  it  was  not  possible  to  proceed 
in  so  tyrannical  a  manner;  yet  even  here  the  current  of  things,  the 
favor  of  the  government,  and,  above  all,  the  exertions  of  archbishop 
Pazmany,  wrought  a  considerable  change.     Pazmany  possessed  in 

*  Raggaaglio  di  Carafia:  **  ESssendo  essi  tenuti  huomini  d*  industria  e  d'inte- 
grita  yenivano  impiegati  nella  custodia  de'  teneni,  delle  case,  delle  cantine  e  de' 
moliDi,  oltre  rhe  lavorando  eccellentemente  in  alcuDi  mestieri  erano  divenuti 
ricchi  e  contribuivano  gran  parte  del  loro  guadagno  a^signori  de'  luoghi  ne'  quali 
habitayano,  sebbene  da  qualche  tempo  indietro  havevano  cominciato  a  corrom- 
perci  essendo  entrata  tra  di  loro  I'ambizione  e  Tayarizia  con  qualche  parte  di 
lusso  per  comodita  della  yita.  Costoro  si  erano  sempre  andati  au^umentando  in 
Morayia^  perciocche  oltre  a  qaelli  che  seduceyano  nella  proyincia  e  ne'  laoghi 
eonyicini,  hayeyauo  corrispondenza  per  tatti  li  luoghi  della  Germania,  di  dove 
lieorreyano  alia  loro  fratellanza  tutti  quelli  che  per  debito  o  poyerta  disperayano 
potersi  soatentare,  e  specialmente  yeniya  ad  essi  jrran  numero  di  poyeri  Grisoni 
e  di  Syeyia  lasciandosi  rapire  da  quel  nome  di  fratellanza  e  sicurta  di  hayere 
sempre  del  pane,  che  in  casa  loro  diffidayano  potersi  col  proprio  sudore  guadag- 
nare*  onde  si  sono  ayyanzati  alle  yolte  sine  al  numero  di  centomila." 

I  This  had  been  the  emperor^s  first  thought,  eyen  before  the  battle  of  Prague, 
when  Maximilian  first  entered  the  territory  of  Upper  Austria;  he  pressed  the 
latter  to  remoye  the  preachers  without  dela^,  '*  so  that  the  pipers  might  be  dis- 
missed, and  the  dance  stopped."  His  letter  is  in  Breier's  continuation  of  Wolf  *s 
Mazimiliao,  iv,  414. 
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a  singular  degree  the  talent  of  writing  his  mother-tongue  well.  His 
book,  called  "  Kalauz,'^*  full  of  ability  and  learning,  was  irresistibly 
attractive  to  his  countrymen.  Nor  was  the  gift  of  eloquence  denied 
him:  we  are  told  that  he  personally  persuaded  fifty  families*- 
among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  Zrinyi,  Forgacz,  Erdbdy,  Ba- 
lassa,  Jakusith,  Homonay,  and  Adam  Thurzo — 'to  abandon  the 
protestant  faith.  Count  Adam  Zrinyi  alone  expelled  twenty  pro- 
testant  ministers,  and  put  catholic  priests  in  their  stead.  Under  these 
influences,  the  political  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  took  a 
new  turn.  At  the  diet  of  1625,  the  catholic  Austrian  party  had  the 
majority.  A  convert  recommended  by  the  court — an  Esterhazy — 
was  named  palatine. 

But  let  us  not  omit  to  remark  a  difference.  The  conversions  in 
Hungary  were  far  more  free  and  voluntary  than  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire;  the  magnate  proselytes  renounced  none  of 
their  rights;  they  rather  acquired  new  ones.  In  the  Austro-Bohe- 
mian  provinces,  on  the  contrary,  the  entire  independence  of  the 
estates — their  energy  and  their  power — had  thrown  itself  into  the 
form  of  protestantism;  their  conversion  was,  if  not  in  every  indivi- 
dual case,  yet  on  the  whole,  compulsory;  and  the  re-establishment 
of  Catholicism  was  accompanied  by  a  restoration  of  the  absolute 
power  of  the  government. 


§  4.    THE  EMPIRE. — TRANSFER  OP  THE  ELECTORATE. 

We  know  how  much  greater  progress  the  reformation'  had  made 
in  the  German  empire  than  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Austria;  nevertheless  recent  events  had  a  mighty  effect  even  ia 
that  province,  where  the  counter-reformation  at  once  acquired  an 
accession  of  vigor  and  a  new  field  of  action. 

Maximilian  had  hardly  taken  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate, 
when  he  set  on  foot  measures  for  changing  its  religion.  He  divided 
the  territory  into  twenty  stations  in  which  fifty  Jesuits  were  em- 
ployed; the  churches  were  forcibly  delivered  into  their  hands,  and 
the  exercise  of  protestant  worship  universally  forbidden;  while  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  conform  increased  with  the  in- 
creasing probability  that  the  country  would  return  into  the  hands 
of  Bavaria.t 

The  victorious  party  regarded  the  Lower  Palatinate  also  as  com- 
pletely their  own.  Maximilian  actually  gave  the  Heidelberg  library 
to  the  pope !  Even  before  the  conquest  of  that  city,  the  pope  had 
requested  this  as  a  favor  of  the  duke,  then  at  Cologne,  through  his 
nuncio,  Montorio,  and  the  duke  had  promised  it  with  his  accus- 

*  Hodoefirus  Igazsagra  vezerlo  Kalaaz.    Presburg,  1613, 1633. 

t  Kropffi  Historia  societatis  Jesu  in  Germania  auperiori,  torn,  iv,  p.  871. 
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tomed  ready  obsequiousness;  as  soon  therefore  as  the  news  of  the 
taking  of  Heidelberg  reached  Montorio,  he  asserted  his  claim  to  the 
library.  He  had  been  told  that  the  manuscripts  were  of  inesti- 
mable value,  and  he  sent  a  special  request  to  Tilly  to  protect  them 
firom  injury  during  the  pillage.*  The  pope  then  despatched  doctor 
Leone  Allacci,  scriptor  of  the  Vatican,  to  Germany,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  books.  Gregory  XV  carried  the  thing  with  a  high 
hand.  He  declared  this  acquisition  to  be  one  of  the  fortunate 
events  of  his  pontificate;  it  would  conduce,  he  said,  to  the  honor 
and  advantage  of  the  holy  see,  the  church,  and  of  learning  gene- 
rally; it  was  also  glorious  to  the  Bavarian  name,  that  so  precious  a 
spoil  should  be  preserved  in  Rome,  the  museum  of  the  world,  in 
eternal  memory  of  the  munificence  of  its  prlnces.t 

The  duke  evinced  in  all  respects  an  indefatigable  zeal  for  catholic 
reform,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  certainly 
not  subject  to  the  reproach  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause.j:  The 
nuncio  beheld  with  rapture  mass  celebrated  and  conversions  taking 
place  in  Heidelberg,  <<  whence  the  norma  of  the  Calvinists,  the 
£unous  catechism,  had  gone  forth.'' 

Meanwhile  elector  Schweikard  was  carrying  on  the  work  of 
reform  in  the  Bergstrasse,  which  he  had  taken  pdssession  of;  and 
margrave  Wilhelm  in  Upper  Baden,  which  was  awarded  to  him 
after  long  litigation,  although  his  birth  was  scarcely  legitimate, 
much  less  of  the  requisite  degree  of  nobility,  he  haying  expressly 
pledged  himself  to  the  nuncio  Caraffa,  to  forward  the  views  of  the 
church  if  he  8ucceeded.§  In  districts  too  which  were  not  immedi- 
ately affected  by  political  events,  the  ancient  efforts  in  support  of 
Catholicism  were  persecuted  with  fresh  zeal;||  in  Bamberg,  Fulda, 
and  Eichsfeld;  in  Paderborn,  where  two  catholic  bishops  in  succes- 
sion were  appointed;  but  more  especially  in  the  diocese  of  Munster, 
where  Meppen,  Vechta,  Halteren,  and  many  other  districts  were 
converted  to  Catholicism  in  the  year  1624:  we  find  Jesuit  mission- 
aries a^  far  as  Halberstadt  and  Magdeburg;  they  fixed  themselves 
for  a  while  in  Altona,  to  learn  the  language,  and  thence  to  proceed 
to  Norway  and  Denmark. 

We  see  in  what  a  mighty  torrent  Catholicism  poured  from  the 

*  Relatione  di  M'  Montorio  ritomato  nanzio  di  Colonia,  1624.  The  passage 
IB  ffiven  in  the  Appendix,  No.  109. 

f  **  Che  COS!  pretioso  spoglio  e  cosi  nobil  trofeo  si  consenri  a  perpetua  memo- 
ria  hi  qneetro  teatro  del  mondo."  Instruttione  al  dottore  Leon  Allatio  per  an- 
dare  in  Germania  per  la  libreria  del  Palatino.  See  Appendix,  No.  101,  for  an 
examination  of  the  anthenticity  of  this  document. 

%  Montorio:  **  Benche  nelle  terre  che  occupano  i  Spa^uoli  non  si  camini  con 
qoel  ferrore  con  qnale  si  camina  in  quelle  cne  occapa  il  S'  D*  di  Baviera  alia 
eonversione  de^  popoli." 

S  Caraffa,  Germania  restanrata,  p.  129. 

I  Johann  Geore  Fuchs  of  Domheim  was  particularly  active;  he  won  back 
three-and-twentj  knights'  parishes  to  Catholicism.  Jack,  Geschichte  von  Bam- 
berg, ii,  120. 
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south  to  the  north  of  Germany.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  get 
possession  of  a  new  centre  of  operations  whence  to  act  upon  the 
general  affairs  of  the  empire. 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  Ferdinand  II  had 
promised  Duke  Maximilian  that  if  their  cause  were  successful^  be. 
would  transfer  the  Palatine  electorate  to  him.* 

There  can  be  no  question  under  what  aspect  this  circumstance 
was  mainly  regarded  in  the  catholic  party.  The  majority  which 
that  party  possessed  in  the  council  of  princes  had  hitherto  opposed 
the  equality  of  voices  which  the  protestants  claimed  in  the  electoral 
college;  if  the  contemplated  transfer  of  the  electorate  took  place^ 
this  check  would  be  for  ever  removed.! 

The  most  intimate  alliance  had  alwa3rs  existed  between  the  papal 
court  and  Bavaria,  and  Gregory  XV  now  made  this  matter  com- 
pletely his  own. 

By  the  very  first  nuncio  whom  he  sent  to  Spain,  he  admoni^ed 
the  king  to  lend  his  assistance  to  the  destruction  of  the  count  palatine 
and  to  the  transfer  of  the  electorate;  measures  which  would  for  ever 
secure  the  imperial  crown  to  the  catholics.it  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ®^y  ^ 
persuade  the  Spaniards  to  take  this  course.  They  were  engaged 
m  the  most  important  negotiations  with  the  king  of  England,  and* 
had  some  hesitation  in  offending  him  in  the  person  of  his  son-in-law 
the  count  palatine  Frederic,  to  whom  the  electorate  actually  be- 
longed. Their  reluctance  served  only  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  Gre- 
gory. Not  satisfied  with  the  exhortations  of  the  nuncio,  in  the 
year  1622  he  sent  brother  Hyacinth  (a  capuchin  of  great  abiUty 
and  address,  who  enjoyed  the  particular  confidence  of  Maximilian), 
charged  with  a  special  commission  to  the  Spanish  court.§  It  was 
with  extreme  reluctance  that  the  king  went  further  into  the  matter; 
he  could  only  be  brought  to  declare  that  he  would  rather  see  the 
electorate  in  the  house  of  Bavaria  than  in  his  own.  This,  however, 
was  sufficient  for  brother  Hyacinth.  Possessed  of  this  declaration, 
he  hastened  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  remove  from  the  emperor's 
mind  all  scruples  concerning  Spain,  and  found  himself  supported 
there  by  the  wonted  influence  of  the  nuncio  Caraffa,  and  even  by 
a  fresh  missive  from  the  pope  himself.  <<  Behold,''  exclaims  Gre- 
gory to  the  emperor,  "the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened;  the  heavenly 

*  Letter  from  the  emperor  to  Baltasar  de  Znniga,  15  October,  1621,  printed 
by  Sattler,  Wtirtembergrische  Geschichte,  vi,  p.  162. 

Jlnstmttione  a  M.  Sacchetti  nuntio  in  Spagna,  notices  the  restoration  of  tb« 
atinate  as  an  '*  irreparabile  perdita  della  repatazione  di  (juesto  fatto  e  della 
chiesa  cattolica,  se  il  papa  ci  avesse  condisceso,  con  indicibil  danno  della  reli- 
gione  cattolica  e  dell'  imperio,  che  tanti  e  tanti  anni  hanno  bramato,  senza 
poterlo  sapere  non  che  ottenere,  il  quarto  elettor  cattolico  in  senritio  ancora  del 
sangue  Austriaco.'' 

%  Instruttione  a  Mons  Sangro.  He  is  admonished,  "  di  infenrorare  S.  M<>, 
acciononsi  lasci  risorgere  il  Palatino,  e  si  metta  Telettorato  in  persona  cattolica, 
6  si  assicuri  Timpero  eternamente  fra  cattolici." 

§  Kheyenhiller,  ix,  p.  1766. 
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hosts  urge  thee  on  to  win  so  great  a  glory;  they  will  fight  for  thee 
in  thy  camp."  The  emperor  was  wrought  upon  by  a  singular 
consideration,  which  strikingly  illustrates  his  character.  He  had 
long  meditated  this  transfer,  and  had  expressed  his  intention  in 
a  letter  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  protestants  and  was  made 
public  by  them.  The  emperor  thought  himself  as  it  were  bound 
by  this  accidental  publicity.  He  fancied  it  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  imperial  dignity  to  adhere  to  an  intention  which 
he  was  known  to  have  formed.  In  short  he  took  the  resolution  of 
proceeding  to  execute  the  transfer  at  the  next  electoral  diet* 
It  was  however  still  a  question  whether  the  princes  of  the  em- 

Sire  would  consent.  The  most  important  among  them  was 
chweikard  of  Mayence,  and  we  learn  from  the  nuncio  Montorio, 
that  this  cautious  prince  was  at  first  hostile  to  the  measure,  and 
declared  that  war  would  only  break  out  afresh,  more  fiercely  than 
ever;  and  also,  that  if  there  must  be  a  change,  the  count  palatine 
of  Neuberg  had  the  next  claim,  and  could  not  possibly  be  passed 
over.  The  nuncio  does  not  relate  by  what  arguments  he  at  length 
overcame  these  objections;  "  In  the  four  or  five  days,"  says  he, 
^  which  I  passed  with  him  in  Aschaffenburg,  I  obtained  from  him 
the  desired  decision."  We  find  only  that  he  promised  substantial 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  in  case  war  should  break  out 
afresh. 

The  determination  of  the  elector  of  Mayence  was  decisive  as  to 
the  matter  in  question.  Both  his  colleagues  on  the  Rhine  followed 
his  example.  In  spite  of  the  continued  resistance  of  Brandenburg 
and  Saxony  (the  opposition  of  Saxony  not  being  overcome  till  a 
later  period  by  the  archbishop  of  Mayence),t  in  spite  of  the  de- 
dared  hostility  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  emperor  steadily 
pursued  his  object.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1623,  he  transferred 
the  electorate  to  his  victorious  ally,  under  condition,  it  is  true,  that 
at  first  it  should  be  only  a  personal  possession,  and  that  the  palatine 
heirs  and  agnates  should  retain  their  rights  as  to  the  future.^ 

But  even  with  this  condition,  the  advantage  gained  was  incalcu- 
lable; above  all,  the  preponderancy  in  the  supreme  council  of  the 
empire,  whose  sissent  now  gave  a  legal  sanction  to  every  fresh  de- 
cision in  favor  of  Catholicism. 

Maximilian  clearly  saw  how  much  he  was  indebted  to  Gregory 
XV.  ^  Your  holiness,"  he  writes,  "  has  not  only  furthered  this 
matter,  but  by  your  admonitions,  your  authority,  your  zealous  ex- 
ertions, has  in  reality  accomplished  it.  It  is  to  be  absolutely  and 
entirely  ascribed  to  the  favor  and  the  vigilance  of  your  holiness." 

*  Caraffat  Germ,  restaur.,  p.  130. 

t  Montorio  calls  Schweikard  ^*anico  instigatore  a  far  yoltare  Sassonia  a 
ftrore  dell'  imp**  nella  traoslatione  dell'  elettorato." 

X  The  declaration  of  Onates,  and  the  violent  letter  of  Ludovisio  against  the 
restoration  of  an  electorate  into  the  hands  of  a  blaspheming  Cdvinist.  Khe? en- 
hiller,  z,  67,  68. 
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**  Thy  letter,  0  son,'*  answered  Gregory,  **  hath  filled  our  breast 
with  a  stream  of  delight  sweet  as  manna  from  heaven:  at  length 
may  the  daughter  of  Sion  shake  the  ashes  of  mourning  from  her 
head,  and  array  herself  in  festal  garments/'^ 
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§  5.   FRANCE. 

At  the  moment  these  events  were  passing  in  Germany,  the  great 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  France  set  in. 

If  we  inquire  what  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  decline  of 
protestantism  in  the  year  1621,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  internal  divi- 
sions of  the  party,  and  still  more  in  the  apostacy  of  the  nobles.  It 
is  possible  that  the  latter  was  connected  with  that  strong  tendency 
towards  republicanism  on  the  part  of  the  people,  which  was  founded 
on  a  municipal  as  well  as  a  theological  basis,  and  was  therefore 
hostile  to  the  influence  of  the  nobles.  The  nobility  probably  found 
it  more  for  their  advantage  to  attach  themselves  to  the  king  and 
court,  than  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  preachers  and  mayors.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  in  the  year  1621,the  governors  of  fortified  towns 
vied  with  each  other  in  alacrity  in  giving  them  up;  every  man 
sought  only  to  bargain  for  an  advantageous  post  for  himself;  the 
same  scenes  were  renewed  in  1622,  when  La  Force  and  ChatiUon 
received  the  batons  of  marshals  on  abjuring  their  faith;  the  aged 
Lesdigui^res  turned  catholic,!  and  even  commanded  a  division 
against  the  protestants,  and  many  others  were  carried  away  by 
the  force  of  such  examples.^  Under  these  circun^stances  it  was 
impossible  to  conclude  a  peace  in  1622  on  other  than  extremely 
unfavorable  terms;  nor  dared  the  Huguenots  flatter  themselves  that 
even  this  peace  would  be  maintained.  Formerly,  when  the  pro- 
testants were  powerful,  the  king  had  often  exceeded  or  broken  his 
treaties  with  them;  was  it  likely  that  he  would  observe  them  now 
that  they  had  lost  their  power?  The  treaty  of  peace  was  accord- 
ingly violated  in  almost  every  particular;  the  exercise  of  protestant 
worship  was  in  many  places  absolutely  prevented;  the  Huguenots 

*  Giunti,  Vita  di  Ludovisio  Ladovisi,  apcribes  the  merit  chiefly  to  the  pope's 
kiosman.  **  Da  S.  S^  e  dal  C>*  furono  scritte  molte  lettre  anche  di  proprio  pagrno 
piene  d'ardore  et  efficacia  per  disporre  Cesare,  et  in  oltre  fa  mandato  M^"  Veroepi 
auditore  di  rota  e  doppo  il  P.  F.  Giacinto  di  Casale  cappuccino."  Throofffa 
these  two  the  emperor  was  told,  **che  il  vicario  di  Christo  per  parte  del  S^*  fin 
con  1e  lacrime  lo  pregava  e  scongiurava  e  le  ne  prometteva  felicita  e  sicurezza 
della  sna  salute." 

t  There  are  remarks  on  this  conversion  in  the  Memoires  de  Deageant,  at  p. 
190,  and  in  several  other  places,  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 

X  Liste  des  gentilhommes  de  la  religion  reduits  au  roi,  in  Malingre,  Histoire 
des  demiers  troubles  arrives  en  France,  p.  789.  Rohan  also  concluded  his 
treaty;  unhappily,  the  articles,  as  they  appear  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  tU,  p. 
845,  are  not  authentic. 
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were  forbidden  to  sing  their  psalms  in  the  streets  or  shops;  their 
privileges  in  the  universities  were  curtailed;*  Fort  Louis,  which 
the  government  had  bound  itself  to  rase,  was  kept  standing;  an 
attempt  was  made  to  transfer  the  choice  of  magistrates  of  protest 
tant  cities  into  the  hands  of  the  king;t  on  the  17th  April  1622,  an 
edict  was  issued  appointing  a  commissary  to  be  present  at  all  meet<> 
ings  of  Huguenots;  and  at  length,  after  they  had  once  been  brought 
to  endure  these  vast  inroads  on  their  ancient  liberties,  the  govern* 
ment  interfered  in  their  affairs  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  nature;  the 
Huguenots  were  hindered  from  receiving  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Dort  by  the  commissaries  above  mentioned. 

They  had  no  longer  any  independence ;  they  could  no  longer  make 
a  steady,  persevering  resistance,  while  on  every  side  their  ranks 
were  thinned  byconversions. 

The  capuchins  filled  Poictou  and  Languedoc  with  missions ;( the 
Jesuits,  who  had  obtained  new  establishments  in  Aix,  Lyon,  Pan, 
and  many  other  places,  had  the  most  triumphant  success  both  in  the 
cities  and  the  country;  their  brotherhoods  of  the  Virgin  attracted 
universal  notice  and  admiration  by  the  care  with  which  they  had 
tended  the  wounded  in  the  late  war.§ 

There  were  also  Franciscans  who  rendered  eminent  services  to  the 
cause;  as  for  instance,  father  Villele  de  Bourdeaux,  of  whom  things 
almost  fabulous  are  related.  After  having  brought  the  whole  city  of 
Foix  over  to  his  faith,  he  succeeded  in  converting  a  man  above  a 
hundred  years  old, — the  very  same  who  had  received  the  first  pro- 
testant  preacher  from  the  hands  of  Calvin,  and  had  conducted  him 
to  Foix.  The  protestant  church  was  pulled  down,  and  the  fathers, 
in  the  insolence  of  their  triumph,  caused  the  exiled  preacher  to  be 
accompanied  from  town  to  town  by  a  trumpeter.  || 

In  a  word,  the  work  of  conversion  advanced  with  resistless  force. 
The  high  and  low,  and  even  the  learned,  recanted;  the  latter,  par<> 
ticularly  influenced  by  the  assurance,  that  the  invocation  of  saints, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  a  hierarchy,  and  many  other  usages  and  insti* 
Cutions  of  the  catholic  church,  had  been  recognised  by  the  primitive 
church  even  before  the  council  of  Nice. 

The  reports  of  certain  bishops  are  still  extant,  showing  the  numer* 
ical  proportions  of  the  two  confessions  which  resulted  from  these 
changes.  In  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  cities  were  protestant,  e.  g.  Lusignan  and  St.  Maixant;  in 
others,  such  as  Chauvigny  and  Niort,  a  third;  in  Loudun  a  fourth; 
in  Poitiers  itself  only  a  twentieth,  and  in  the  rural  districts  the  pro- 
portion was  far  smaller.T    The  bishops  were  in  immediate  corres- 

•  Benoist,  ii,  419. 

Rohan,  Mem.  i,  ill. 

Instrottione  all'  arciFeseoTO  di  Damiata,  MS.    See  App.  No.  106. 

Cordara,  Historiasoc.  Jesa,  yii,  95, 118. 
I  lUlatioD  Catholiqae,  inaerted  in  the  Mercare  Francois,  viii,  489. 
f  Relatione  del  veseovo  di  Poitien,  1633,  MS. 
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pondence  with  Rome  respecting  the  conversions;  they  sent  regular 
reports  and  suggested  whatever  they  deemed  desirable;  the  nnndo 
was  admonished  to  lay  before  the  king  any  reports  or  requests  they 
might  transmit  to  him,  and  to  support  them  by  his  recommendation. 
These  documents  are  often  filled  with  minute  details.  For  example, 
the  bishop  of  Vienne  complains  that  the  missionaries  are  extremely 
troubled  and  obstructed  by  a  preacher  in  St.  Marcellin,  who  has 
proved  quite  invincible  in  argument;  the  nuncio  is  commissioned  to 
urge  upon  the  court  the  expediency  of  his  banishment.  He  is  also 
desired  to  give  his  support  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Malo,  who  complained 
that  in  one  castle  in  his  diocese  catholic  worship  was  not  tolerated. 
He  is  to  have  ready  an  accomplished  converter  (who  is  pointed  out 
by  name)  for  the  bishop  of  Xaintes.  Sometimes  when  the  bishops 
met  with  obstacles,  they  are  exhorted  to  state  more  in  detail  what 
cau  be  done  to  remove  them,  in  order  that  the  nuncio  may  lay  the 
same  before  the  king.* 

The  striking  features  of  this  period  are,  a  close  union  between  all 
spiritual  authorities,  the  propaganda,  (which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
displayed  perhaps  its  greatest  activity  and  vigor  in  the  first  years  of 
its  existence,)  and  the  pope;  zeal  and  efficient  activity  in  following 
up  the  advantages  gained  by  arms;  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  court,  which  discerned  its  own  strong  political  interest  in  what 
was  going  on;  and,  as  the  result  of  these  combined  causes,  the  in- 
evitable and  final  downfall  of  protestantism  in  France. 


§  6.      UNITED  NETHERLANDS. 

Nor  was  the  revolution  in  opinion  we  have  just  been  contempla- 
ting confined  to  countries  in  which  the  government  was  catholic;  it 
displayed  itself  at  the  same  moment  under  protestant  rulers. 

Me  are  astonished  at  finding  that  even  in  Bentivoglio's  time, in 
those  very  cities  of  the  Low  Countries  which  made  so  long  and  so 
heroic  a  resistance  to  the  king  of  Spain,  chiefly  on  account  of  re- 
ligion, the  majority  of  the  great  families  had  again  become  catholic;! 

*  Instnittione  all'  arcivescoTO  di  Damiata: — one  example  may  saffice.  ''  Delia 
relatione  del  TescoTodi  Candon  si  ca7a,che  ha  il  detto  TescoTo  fa  terra  di  Neaco, 
ore  anno  molti  eretici,  con  una  missione  di  Gesaiti,  li  auali  in  danno  s^afiaticano 
se  con  Tautorita  temporale  il  re  nondaqualchebuonoraine:  edellapotraacrivere 
al  detto  vescoTO  che  ayyisi  cio  che  puo  fare  Sua  M<*,  perche  nella  relazione  non 
lo  specifica.  Da  qaella  del  vescovo  di  S.  Malo  sMntende  che  in  nn  castello  e 
rilla  del  marchese  di  Moussaye  e  eolo  lecito  di  predicare  a  Calvinisti:  pero  sa- 
rebbe  bene  di  ricordare  alia  M**  del  re  che  leyasse  i  predicatori  acciocche  i  mis- 
aionaij  del  vescovo  potessero  far  frutto:  il  castello  e  villa  non  e  nominate  nella 
relazione,  e  pero  si  potra  scrivere  al  yescoyo  per  saperlo.  II  yescovo  di  Monpel- 
lier  avvisa  di  haver  carestia  d'operarj,  e  che  dagli  eretici  sono  sentiti  volontieri  i 
padri  t/appuccini,  onde  se  g\i  potrebbe  procurare  una  missione  di  qaesti  padri." 

I  Relatione  delle  provincie  ubbidienti,  parte  ii,  c.  il,  in  which  the  state  of  re- 
ligion in  Holland  is  diseassed. 
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bat  we  are  far  more  amazed  when  we  read  the  details  of  the  spread 
and  progress  of  Catholicism  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  circumstantial  report  of  the  year  1623. 
The  priests  were  persecuted  and  exiled,  yet  their  numbers  increased. 
The  first  Jesuit  arrived  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1592;  in  the 
year  1622  there  were  twenty-two  members  of  the  order  in  that 
country.  The  colleges  of  Cologne  and  Louvaine  continually  sent 
forth  new  laborers,  and  in  the  year  1622,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
secular  priests  were  employed  in  the  provinces,  and  were  quite  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  the  population.  According  to  this  report, 
the  number  of  catholics  in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht  amounted  to 
150,000;  in  that  of  Haarlem,  to  which  Amsterdam  belonged,  to 
100,000  souls.  Leuwarden  contained  15,000,  Ordningen  20,000, 
and  Deventer  60,000  catholics.  The  vicar  apostolic  who  was  then 
sent  by  the  see  of  Rome  to  Deventer,  confirmed  12,000  persons  in 
three  cities  and  a  few  villages.  The  numbers  in  the  report  may  be 
greatly  exaggerated,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  pre-eminently  pro- 
testant  country  still  contained  catholic  elements  of  extraordinary 
strength.  Even  the  bishoprics  which  Philip  II  had  tried  to  intro- 
duce, were  constantly  recognised  by  the  catholics.*  It  was  probably 
this  state  of  things  which  excited  in  the  Spaniards  their  intense 
eagerness  to  renew  the  war. 


§   7.  STATE  or  CATHOLICISM  IN  ENQLAND. 

Meanwhile  more  peaceful  prospects  had  opened  upon  England. 
The  son  of  Mary  Stuart  was  heir  to  the  united  crowns  of  Great 
Britain,  and  could  now  present  a  more  determined  front  than  ever 
to  the  catholic  powers. 

Even  before  James  I  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  Clement 
VIII  sent  him  word  *<  that  he  prayed  for  him,  as  the  son  of  so  vir- 
tuous a  mother;  that  he  wished  him  all  prosperity  worldly  and 
spiritual,  and  that  he  hoped  still  to  see  him  a  catholic."  James's 
accession  was  celebrated  in  Rome  with  solemn  services  and  pro- 
cessions. 

He  could  not  have  dared  to  make  any  corresponding  return  to 
these  advances,  even  had  he  been  inclined;  but  he  permitted  Parry, 
bis  ambassador  in  France,  to  live  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
Duncio  Bubalis.  The  nuncio  produced  a  document  from  the  hand 
of  the  pope's  nephew  Aldobrandino,in  which  that  cardinal  exhorted 

*  Corapendiam  status  in  quo  nunc  est  religio  catholica  in  Holandia  et  oon- 
fsdenitis  Belgii  proTinciis,  1622,  2  Decemb.  **hi8  non  obstantibus — laus  Deo-- 
qaotidie  crescit  eatholicomm  numeros,  presertim  accedente  dissensione  h»reti-> 
eonim  inter  se." 
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the  English  catholics  to  obey  king  James  as  their  sovereign  and 
natural  lord;  and  even  to  pray  for  him;  to  this  Parry  responded 
with  an  instruction  of  James,  promising  to  allow  peaceful  catholics 
to  live  without  molestation.* 

In  facty  in  the  north  of  England  people  began  openly  to  attend 
mass  again;  the  puritans  complained  that  within  a  short  time  fifiy 
thousand  Englishmen  had  become  proselytes  to  Catholicism;  to 
which  James  is  said  to  have  replied,  ^*  that  they  might  go  and  coa- 
vert  the  same  number  of  Spaniards  and  Italians.'' 

These  appearances  might  perhaps  lead  the  catholics  to  pitch  their 
hopes  too  high:  when  therefore  they  saw  that  the  king  still  adhered 
firmly  to  the  protestant  cause;  that  the  old  acts  of  parliament  were 
again  put  in  execution,  and  that  new  persecutions  were  set  on  foot, 
they  fell  into  an  irritation  exasperated  by  disappointment;  an  irri- 
tation which  found  fearful  vent  in  the  gunpowder  plot.  With  this 
ended  all  possibility  of  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  king.  The 
severest  laws  were  enacted  and  enforced;  domiciliary  visits,  im- 

Jrisonment,  and  fines  were  inflicted;  the  priests,  and  above  all  the 
esuits,  were  banished  and  persecuted;  and  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  restrain  such  daring  enemies  by  the  eztremest  severity* 

But  in  private  conversation  the  king's  expressions  were  very 
moderate.  He  said  plainly  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
who  once  visited  him  with  the  privity  of  Paul  V,  that  after  all 
there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  two  confessions;  that  he, 
to  be  sure,  thought  his  own  the  best  and  had  embraced  it  from 
conviction,  and  not  for  reasons  of  state;  but  that  he  liked  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  others;  and  as  the  convocation  of  a  council  was 
attended  with  insuperable  difficulties,  he  wished  there  could  be  an 
assembly  of  learned  men,  who  might  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation; 
that  if  the  pope  would  set  one  step  in  advance,  he  was  ready  to  set 
four  to  meet  him;  that  he  too  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
fathers;  that  he  esteemed  Augustine  above  Luther,  and  St.  Ber- 
nard more  than  Calvin;  nay,  that  he  saw  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
even  in  her  actual  state,  the  true  church,  the  mother  of  all  others, 
only  that  she  stood  in  need  of  purification:  he  admitted,  what 
indeed  he  would  not  say  to  a  nuncio,  but  might  confess  to  a  friend 
and  cousin,  that  the  pope  was  the  head  of  the  church,  the  supreme 
bishop:!  it  was,  he  said,  doing  him  great  injustice  to  call  him  a 
heretic  or  a  schismatic;  a  heretic  he  was  not,  for  he  believed  what 
the  pope  believed,  only  the  pope  admitted  some  few  articles  of 

*  Breye  relatione  di  qaanto  si  e  trattato  tra  S.  S^  ed  il  re  d*Inghilterra.  (MS. 
Rom.) 

j-  '*  Che  riconoace  la  chiesa  Romana  etiandio  quella  d'adesso  per  la  vera 
chiesa  e  inadredi  tutte,  mach'ellaayeTabiso^o  d'esser  pargata,  e  di  piu  ch*egli 
•apera  che  V.  S**  e  capo  di  essa  chiesa  e  pnmo  ▼escovo."— expressions  whicht 
thoQgrh  in  other  aaartera  attribnted  to  this  prince,  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled 
with  the  principle  of  the  church  of  England.  (Relatione  Del  &'  di  Breyal  al 
papa.) 
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faith  more  than  he;  neither  was  he  a  schismatic^  for  he  regarded 
the  pope  as  head  of  the  church. 

With  such  opinions,  and  a  consequent  antipathy  to  the  puritani- 
cal side  of  protestantism,  it  would  unquestionably  have  heen  more 
agreeable  to  the  king  to  come  to  a  peaceable  understanding  with 
the  catholics,  than  to  keep  them  down  by  means  of  force  and  with 
incessant  peril  to  himself. 

In  England  they  were  still  numerous  and  powerful.  In  spite  of 
dreadful  defeats  and  losses,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  them,  Ire- 
land was  in  incessant  fermentation,  and  the  king  had  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  putting  an  end  to  this  state  of  discontent  and 
msubordination.* 

It  must  be  observed,  that  English  and  Irish  catholics  attached 
themselves  to  Spain.  The  Spanish  ambassadors  in  London,  men 
of  great  address,  prudence,  and  at  the  same  time  magnificence,  had 
gathered  around  them  a  vast  following;  their  chapel  was  always 
filled,  and  the  solemnities  of  the  holy  week  were  celebrated  there 
with  great  pomp.  Their  house  was  the  resort  of  their  brethren  in 
the  faith,  and,  as  a  Venetian  said,  they  were  regarded  almost  in  the 
light  of  legates  of  the  apostolic  see. 

To  this  cause,  I  think,  may  safely  be  attributed  king  James's 
project  of  marrying  liis  heir  tu  a  Spanish  princusv.  He  thus  hoped 
to  attach  the  catholics,  and  to  win  over  the  favor  with  which  they 
regarded  the  house  of  Spain  to  his  own.  His  foreign  relations  fur- 
nished an  additional  motive;  since  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  house  of  Austria,  when  so  nearly  connected  with  him^ 
would  be  more  friendly  to  his  son-in-law  the  elector  palatine. 

The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  scheme* 
The  difference  of  religion  presented  an  obstacle  which  at  that  time 
it  was  really  difficult  to  overcome. 

There  is  a  certain  fantastic  element  inseparably  blended  with  the 
realities  of  the  world  and  the  common-place  of  life;  it  finds  utter- 
ance in  poetry  and  romantic  tales,  which,  again,  re-act  upon  the 
diaracter  and  conduct  of  the  young.  Whilst  the  negotiations  which 
had  been  set  on  foot  were  delayed  from  day  to  day  and  from  month 
to  month,  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion Buckingham,  conceived  the  romantic  thought  of  setting  out 
to  fetch  his  bride.t    The  Spanish  ambassador  Gondemar  appears 

*  Relatione  di  D.  Lazzari,  16*21.  He  foands  his  opinion  on  the  timidity  of 
the  king:  '*  hayendo  io  esperimentato  per  manifesti  segni  che  prevale  in  Ini  pid 
n  timore  che  V  ira.'*  He  says  moreover,  *'  per  la  practica  che  ho  di  Ini  (del  re) 
lo  etimo  indifierente  in  qnaUivoglia  reltgione." 

f  Papers  relatiye  to  the  Spanish  match,  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers,  i,  p.  309. 
They  contain  the  correspondence  between  James  I  and  the  two  travellers,  whick 
excites  the  greatest  interest  in  the  persons  concerned.  Jameses  failings  appear 
at  least  those  of  a  rery  humane  temper.  His  first  letter  begins:  '*  My  sweet 
boys  and  dear  ventroas  knights,  worthy  to  be  put  in  a  new  romanso.*' — '*  Mj 
sweat  boys,''  is  his  common  mode  of  address:  they  write,  *'  dear  dad,  and  gos- 
sip." 
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to  have  had  some  share  in  this  adventure;  at  least,  he  told  the 
prince  that  his  presence  would  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties. 

What  was  the  amazement  of  the  English  ambassador  in  Madrid, 
Lord  Digby,  who  had  hitherto  conducted  this  negotiation,  when  on 
being  one  day  called  out  of  his  chamber  to  speak  to  two  cavaliers, 
he  beheld  the  son  and  the  favorite  of  his  sovereign !  The  contract- 
ing parties  now  applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  remove  the  obsta* 
cles  presented  by  religion.  It  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
obtain  the  pope's  consent,  and  king  James  had  displayed  no  repug- 
nance to  enter  into  direct  negotiation  with  Paul  V  for  that  object; 
but  that  pope  would  listen  to  them  only  under  the  condition  that 
the  king  should  grant  entire  religious  freedom  to  his  catholic  sub- 
jects. The  impression  made  on  Gregory  XV,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  prince's  adventurous  journey  was  so  powerful,  that  he  would 
have  been  content  with  less  extensive  concessions.  In  a  letter  to 
the  prince,  he  expresses  his  hope  that  <^  the  ancient  seed  of  Christian 
piety,  which  had  of  old  borne  fruit  in  English  kings,  would  onoo 
more  spring  up  and  flourish  in  him;  at  all  events,  since  he  intended 
to  marry  a  catholic  lady,  he  could  not  desire  to  oppress  the  catholic 
church."  The  prince  answered,  that  he  would  never  use  any  hos- 
tile measure  against  the  church  of  Rome;  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
try  to  bring  it  about,  '« that  as  we  aU,''  to  use  his  words,  <*  acknow- 
ledge one  triune  God  and  one  crucified  Christ,  we  may  unite  in  one 
ikith  and  one  church."*  We  see  how  great  were  the  advances 
made  by  both  sides.    Olivarez  affirmed  that  he  had  entreated  the 

Eope  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  grant  the  dispensation;  that  be 
ad  declared  to  him  that  the  king  could  refuse  the  prince  nothing.t 
The  English  catholics  too  assailed  the  pope  with  entreaties;  they 
said  that  a  refusal  of  the  dispensation  would  bring  upon  them  fresh 
persecutions. 

The  points  which  the  king  was  required  to  promise  were  now 
discussed. 

Not  only  was  the  infanta  with  her  suite  to  be  allowed  to  exercise 
her  religion  in  a  chapel  of  the  palace,  but  the  early  education  of 
all  the  children  of  this  marriage  was  to  be  entrusted  to  her;  no 
penal  law  was  to  have  any  application  to  them,  nor  to  interfere 
with  their  right  of  succession,  even  if  they  should  remain  catholic.^ 
The  king  promised,  generally,  not  to  trouble  the  private  exercise  of 

*  Freqaently  printed:  I  follow  the  copy  in  Clarendon  and  Uie  Hardwicke 
Papers,  apparently  taken  from  the  original. 

f  In  the  first  impulse  of  joy,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  according  to  Backing 
ham^s  account,  (20th  of  March,)  **  that  if  the  pope  would  not  gire  a  dispensa- 
tion for  a  wife,  they  would  grlve  the  infanta  to  thy  son  Baby  as  his  weneh." 

X  The  most  important  stipulation,  and  the  source  of  much  mischief.  The 
article  runs  thus:  ''  Quod  leges  contra  (^tholicos  Romanos  late  rel  ferende  in 
Anglia  et  aliis  regnis  regi  magne  Britannie  subjoctis  non  attingent  liberos  ex 
hoe  matrimonio  oriundos,  et  libere  jure  successionis  in  regnis  et  dominiis  magns 
Britannis  fruantur.*'    (Merc.  Franc,  ix,  Appendice  ii,  18.) 
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the  catholic  religion;  not  to  impose  upon  the  catholics  any  oath  at 
variance  with  their  faith;  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  from  parlia- 
ment the  repeal  of  all  laws  against  the  catholics. 

In  August  1623^  king  James  swore  to  these  articles^  and  no  doubt 
appeared  to  remain  of  the  completion  of  the  nuptials  of  prince 
Charles. 

Rejoicings  took  place  in  Spain;  the  court  received  congratula- 
tions; the  ambassadors  were  formally  apprised  of  the  intended 
marriage;  and  the  ladies  and  the  confessor  of  the  infanta  were  ad- 
monished not  to  let  fall  a  word  which  could  raise  up  any  obstacles 
to  it. 

James  admonished  his  son  not  to  forget,  in  the  joy  of  this  fortunate 
event,  the  wrongs  of  his  cousin,  who  was  robbed  of  his  inheritance, 
and  the  tears  of  his  sister.  The  affair  of  the  Palatinate  was  warmly 
taken  up.  There  was  a  plan  for  drawing  the  imperial  house  and 
that  of  the  Palatinate  into  the  new  alliance,  viz.  by  marrying  the 
son  of  the  expelled  elector  to  a  daughter  of  the  emperor;  while 
Bavaria  was  to  be  conciliated  by  the  creation  of  an  eighth  elector- 
ate. Hereupon  the  emperor  immediately  opened  a  negotiation  with 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  testified  no  reluctance,  and  only  stipu- 
lated that  the  transferred  palatine  electorate  should  remain  in  his 
i>088ession,  and  the  newly-created  one  be  given  as  an  indemnity  to 
the  palatine  house.  This  made  no  important  difierence  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  catholics,  who  were  to  enjoy  religious  freedom  in  the 
restored  Palatinate,  and  would  still  possess  a  majo^ty  of  votes  in 
the  electoral  college.* 

Thus  did  the  power  which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  formed 
the  bulwark  of  protestantism,  enter  into  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  those  ancient  foes  to  whom  she  seemed  to  have  sworn  irrecon- 
cilable hatred — the  pope  and  Spain.  The  English  catholics  began 
to  receive  a  totally  different  treatment;  domiciliary  visits  and  per- 
secutions ceased;  certain  oaths  were  no  longer  required;  catholic 
chapels  arose,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  protestants,  while  the 
puritan  fanatics  who  declaimed  against  the  marriage  were  punished. 
King  James  doubted  not  that  before  the  winter  he  should  embrace 
bis  son,  together  with  his  youthful  bride  and  his  favorite;  an  event, 
to  which  he  appears,  from  all  his  letters,  to  have  looked  forward 
with  the  most  affectionate  longing. 

The  advantages  attendant  on  the  execution  of  the  above-named 
articles  are  sufficiently  obvious;  but  the  alliance  itself  gave  expec- 
tation of  far  other  consequences,  the  extent  of  which  could  not  be 
foreseen.  That  influence  of  the  catholic  church  over  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  which  force  had  never  been  able  to  obtain, 
seemed  now  likely  to  be  acquired  in  the  most  peaceable  and  na- 
tural manner. 

*  In  Khevenhiller,  x.  114. 
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§  8.   MISSIONS. 

At  this  point  of  our  researches,  while  consid^ering  the  brilliant 
triumphs  of  Catholicism  in  Europe,  it  seems  expedient  to  turn  our 
eyes  to  those  remoter  regions  of  the  globe,  in  which,  urged  on  by 
a  kindred  impulse^  the  religion  of  Rome  advanced  with  mighty 
strides. 

Religious  motives  entered  into  the  first  idea  which  prompted  the 
discoveries  and  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese: 
Uiese  motives  never  ceased  to  accompany  and  animate  them,  and 
assumed  prominence  and  force  in  their  newly-constituted  empires 
both  in  the  east  and  west. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  the  proud 
edifice  of  the  catholic  church  completely  reared  in  South  America. 
There  were  five  archbishoprics,  twenty-seven  bishoprics,  four  hun- 
dred monasteries,  and  innumerable  parish  churches  and  doclrinas.^ 
Magnificent  cathedrals  had  sprung  up,  of  which  the  most  splendid 
of  all  was,  perhaps,  that  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Jesuits  taught 
grammar  and  the  liberal  arts;  a  theological  seminary  was  united  to 
their  college  of  San  Ildefonso  in  Mexico.  A  complete  system  of 
theological  discipline  was  taught  in  the  universities  of  Mexico  and 
Lima.  It  appears  that  the  Americans  of  European  extraction  were 
distinguished  for  their  remarkable  acuteness;  though,  as  they  com- 
plain, they  were  too  far  removed  from  the  countenance  of  the  king's 
grace  to  be  rewarded  according  to  their  merits.  Meanwhile  the 
mendicant  orders,  more  particularly,  began  to  diffuse  Christianity 
with  regular  progress  over  the  South  American  continent.  Con- 
quests gave  place  to  missions,  and  missions  gave  birth  to  civilisa- 
tion; the  monks  who  taught  the  natives  to  read  and  to  sing,  taught 
them  also  how  to  sow  and  to  reap,  to  plant  trees  and  to  build 
houses;  and,  of  course,  inspired  the  profoundest  veneration  and 
attachment.  When  the  priest  visited  his  parish  he  was  received 
with  ringing  of  bells  and  with  music;  flowers  were  strewn  in  his 
way,  and  the  women  held  out  their  children  to  him  to  bless.  The 
Indians  manifested  singular  pleasure  in  the  externals  of  devotion. 
They  were  never  weary  of  attending  mass,  of  singing  vespers,  and 
of  waiting  in  the  choir  for  the  performance  of  the  service.  They 
had  a  talent  for  music,  and  took  an  innocent  delight  in  decorating 
their  churches — an  employment  which  accorded  well  with  the  tem- 
per of  their  minds,  extremely  susceptible  to  simple  and  fanciful 
impressions.!    In  their  dreams  they  beheld  the  joys  of  paradise. 

*  Herrera,  Descripcion  de  las  Indias,  p.  80. 

f  Compendio  y  descripcion  de  las  Indias  ocidentales,  MS.  '^Tienen  macha 
caridad  con  los  necessitados  y  en  particular  con  los  sacerdotes:  que  los  respetan 
J  reverencian  como  ministros  de  Christo,  abrayan  los  mas  detal  suerte  las  cosas 
de  nuestra  santa  fe,  que  solo  el  mal  exemplo  qae  los  demos  es  caosa  de  qae  no 
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The  queen  of  heaven  appeared  to  the  sick  in  all  her  glory  and  ma- 
jesty, surrounded  by  youthful  attendants,  who  brought  refreshment 
to  the  fevered  and  fainting  sufferer;  or  she  appeared  alone,  and 
taught  her  worshiper  a  song  of  her  crucified  son,  "  whose  head  is 
bowed  down,  even  as  the  yellow  ears  of  corn." 

Such  are  the  characteristics  of  Catholicism  which  produced  so 
mighty  an  effect  in  these  countries.  The  monks  only  complain 
that  the  bad  example  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  corrupted 
the  natives,  and  obstructed  the  work  of  conversion. 

In  the  East  Indies,  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  dominion  extended, 
the  progress  of  conversion  was  very  similar.  Goa  became  the 
grand  focus  of  Catholicism;  thousands  were  converted  yearly,  and 
no  later  than  1565  it  was  calculated  that  there  were  three  hundred 
thousand  Christians  in  that  city  and  its  neighborhood,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cochin,  and  at  Cape  Comorin.*  But  the  general  relations 
of  Catholicism  to  the  east  were  totally  different  from  those  it  bore 
to  the  west.  In  the  former,  a  vast,  singular,  and  unconquered 
world  opposed  its  impenetrable  mass  to  their  doctrine  as  well  as  to 
their  arms;  primeval  religions,  whose  rites  enchained  the  senses 
and  the  spirit,  were  intimately  blended  with  the  manners  and  the 
opinions  of  the  inhabitants. 

Catholicism  was  eminently  calculated  to  vanquish  even  such  a 
world  as  this. 

That  it  was  so,  is  the  fundamental  idea  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  the  efforts  and  proceedings  of  Francisco  Xavier,  who  arrived 
in  India  in  the  year  1542.  He  traversed  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion; prayed  at  the  tomb  of  the  apostle  Thomas  at  Meliapur; 
preached  to  the  people  of  Travancore  from  a  tree;  in  the  Moluccas 
taught  spiritual  songs,  which  were  repeated  by  the  boys  in  the 
marketplace,  and  by  the  fishermen  on  the  sea.  Yet  he  wag  not 
destined  to  complete  the  work;  his  favorite  expression  was,  ^  Am- 
plius,  amplius!'  his  zeal  for  converting  was  mingled  with  a  sort  of 
passion  for  travelling;  he  got  as  far  as  Japan,  and  had  formed  the 
design  to  explore  China,  the  focus  and  birth-place  of  the  opinions 
which  there  encountered  him,  when  he  died.t 

It  is  in  human  nature,  that  his  example,  and  even  the  very  diffi- 
culties of  his  undertaking,  rather  allured  to  imitation  than  deterred. 
The  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  exhibits  varied  and  in- 
cessant activity  in  the  east. 

In  1606  we  find  father  Nobili  in  Madaura.  He  expresses  his 
astonishment  at  the  small  progress  Christianity  had  made  in  so  long 

aja  entre  ellos  grandes  santos,  como  io  experimente  el  tiempo  que  estuve  en 
aqaellos  regnos." — The  Liters  annuae  provincis  Paraqnariae  roisste  a  Nicolao 
Duran,  Antv.  1636,  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice,  the  Jesuits  having  always 
kept  the  Spaniards  at  a  distance  from  that  country. 

•  Maflei,  Commentarius  de  rebus  Indicis,  p.  21. 

t  Mafifei,  Historiarum  Indicarum,  lib.  xiii  et  xiv. 
VOL.  II. — 8 
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a  time;  and  thinks  this  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Portuguese  had  addressed  themselves  to  the  Parias,  in  consequence 
of  which  Christ  was  regarded  as  the  especial  God  of  that  degraded 
caste.  He  therefore  took  a  totally  different  course,  and,  as  he  was 
persuaded  that  an  effectual  conversion  must  begin  with  the  higher 
classes,  he  declared  that  he  was  of  the  first  order  of  nobility,  (of 
which  he  had  brought  the  proofs,)  attached  himself  to  the  Bramins, 
adopted  their  dress  and  modes  of  living,  submitted  to  their  penances, 
learned  Sanscrit,  and  entered  into  their  ideas.*  They  had  a  tradi- 
tion that  in  former  times  there  had  been  four  roads  to  truth  in  India, 
and  that  one  had  been  lost.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  come  to  show 
them  this  lost  but  straitest  way  to  immortality.  As  early  as  the 
year  1609  he  had  converted  seventy  Bramins.  He  was  cautious 
not  to  wound  their  prejudices:  not  only  tolerating  their  distinction 
of  castes  (giving  them  another  signification),  but  separating  the 
castes  in  the  churches;  he  changed  the  expressions  in  which  former 
missionaries  had  taught  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for  more  ele- 
gant and  classical  language.  His  whole  conduct  was  so  admirably 
adapted  to  its  end,  that  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  crowds  of  con- 
verts; and  although  his  method  of  instruction  at  first  gave  great 
offence  and  scandal  at  home,  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  fitted  to 
advance  the  cause.  In  the  year  1621,  Gregory  XV  expressed  his 
approbation  of  it. 

Not  less  remarkable  are  the  laboi:s  of  the  missionaries  at  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Akbar  about  the  same  time. 

We  must  remember  that  the  ancient  Mongolian  Khans,  the  con- 
querors of  Asia,  for  a  long  time  occupied  a  singularly  undecided 
position  between  the  two  religions  which  divided  the  world.  We 
are  almost  tempted  to  think  that  the  emperor  Akbar  was  of  a  simi- 
lar way  of  thinking.  In  his  invitation  to  the  Jesuits  he  tells  them, 
"  that  he  had  endeavored  to  understand  all  the  religions  of  the  earth, 
and  that  now,  by  the  help  of  the  fathers,  whom  he  respected  and 
honored,  he  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  reli- 
gion." The  first  who  established  himself  at  his  court  was  Gero- 
nimo  Xavier,  the  nephew  of  Francisco,  in  the  year  1595,  at  which 
period  the  insurrections  of  the  Mahommedans  tended  to  dispose  the 
emperor  in  favor  of  the  Christians.  In  the  year  1599,  Christmas- 
eve  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Lahore;  the  holy 
manger  was  exposed  to  view  for  twenty  days;  numerous  catechu- 
mens, with  palm-branches  in  their  hands,  went  in  procession  to  the 

•  Juvenciiis,  Historiae  Societ.  Jesa,  pars  v,  lorn,  ii,  lib.  xviii,  §  ix,  No.  49. 
'*  Brachmanum  instituta  omnia  caprimoniasque  cognoscit:  linguam  vemacularn, 
dictam  vulgo  Tamulicam,  qus  latissime  pertinet,  addiscit:  addit  Baddagicam, 
qui  principum  et  aulae  sermo,  denique  Grandonicam  sive  Samutcradam,  quae  lin- 
gua cruditorum  est,  cetcrurn  tot  obsiia  diHicultatibus,  nulli  ut  Europwo  bene 
cognita  fuisset  ad  cam  diem,  atque  inter  ipsosmet  Indos  plurimum  scire  videan- 
turqui  banc  utcuncquc  norint  elsi  aliud  nibil  nurint.*' 
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churches  and  received  baptism.  The  emperor  read  with  great 
interest  a  life  of  Christ  in  Persian,  and  caused  a  picture  of  the  Vir- 
gin, copied  from  the  Madonna  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  to  be  brought 
into  his  palace  and  shown  to  his  women.  The  Christians  inferred 
from  these  facts  far  more  than  they  really  warranted,  but  they  un- 
doubtedly contributed  very  greatly  to  their  success;  in  the  year 
J  6 10,  after  Akbar's  death,  three  princes  of  the  blood-royal  solemnly 
received  baptism.  They  rode  to  church  upon  white  elephants  and 
were  received  by  father  Geronirao  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.* 
Christianity  seemed  gradually  to  assume  a  character  of  stability; 
although  here  also  opinions  and  dispositions  fluctuated  according  as 
the  political  relations  of  the  country  to  Portugal  were  more  or  less 
amicable.  In  1621  a  college  was  founded  in  Agra  and  a  station  in 
Patna,  and  in  the  year  1624  the  emperor  Dschehangir  gave  hopes 
that  he  would  become  a  convert. 

The  Jesuits  had  at  the  same  time  penetrated  into  China,  where 
they  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  skilful,  scientific,  and  instructed 
population  of  that  empire  by  a  display  of  the  inventions  and  the 
sciences  of  the  west.  The  progress  made  by  Ricci  is  to  be  imputed 
to  his  power  of  teaching  mathematics,  and  to  his  learning  by  heart 
and  reciting  striking  passages  from  the  writings  of  Confucius.  He 
gained  admittance  to  Pekin  by  means  of  a  present  of  a  striking 
clock  to  the  emperor,  in  whose  favor  and  estimation,  however,  no- 
thing raised  him  so  highly  as  a  map  which  he  drew,  and  which  far 
surpassed  any  attempt  of  that  kind  by  the  Chinese.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic trait  of  Ricci,  that  when  the  emperor  ordered  that  ten  similar 
maps  should  be  drawn  on  silk  and  hung  round  his  chamber,  he 
seized  the  opportunity  of  rendering  even  these  subsidiary  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity,  and  filled  the  margins  and  vacant  spaces  with 
Christian  symbols  and  maxims.  Such  was  the  general  character  of 
his  teaching;  he  began  with  mathematics  and  finished  with  religion; 
his  scientific  talents  and  attainments  secured  respect  to  his  religious 
doctrine.  Not  only  did  he  win  over  his  immediate  disciples,  but 
many  mandarins,  whose  garb  he  had  assumed,  went  over  to  him; 
and  in  the  year  1605  a  society  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  already 
established  in  Pekin.  Ricci  died  in  1610;  worn  out  not  only  by 
excessive  labor,  but  still  more  by  the  numerous  visits,  the  long  din- 
ners, and  all  the  other  duties  of  Chinese  society.  After  his  death, 
his  successors  followed  the  advice  he  had  given,  to  proceed  in  their 
work  without  ostentation  or  noise,  and  in  this  tempestuous  sea  to 
keep  near  the  shore;  they  also  imitated  his  example  eis  to  the  aid 
to  be  derived  from  science.  In  the  year  1610  there  was  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon:  the  predictions  of  the  native  astronomers  difiered  by 
a  full  hour  from  those  of  the  Jesuits;  and  when  the  latter  were  veri- 
fied by  the  event,  the  popular  respect  for  the  fathers  was  greatly 

♦  JuvenciuB,  1. 1,  No.  1—23. 
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raised.*  Not  only  were  they  entrusted,  in  connection  with  certain 
mandarins,  their  disciples,  with  the  rectification  of  the  astronomical 
tables,  but  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  thus  promoted.  In  1611 
the  first  church  was  consecrated  in  Nankin;  in  1616  there  were 
Christian  churches  in  five  provinces  of  the  empire.  When  assailed 
by  opposition,  which  not  unfrequently  happened,  they  found  their 
best  and  most  efiectual  defence  lay  in  the  production  of  works  by 
their  pupils,  which  enjoyed  the  approbation  of  the  learned;  they 
knew  how  to  elude  the  threatening  storm;  they  conformed  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  in  the  year  1619 
received  the  pope's  sanction  to  several  concessions  of  this  kind. 
Accordingly,  not  a  year  passed  in  which  they  did  not  convert  thou- 
sands, while  their  opponents  gradually  became  extinct;  in  1624 
Adam  Schall  appeared,  and  the  accurate  description  of  two  eclipses 
of  the  moon  which  happened  in  that  year,  and  a  work  of  Lom- 
bardo's  on  earthquakes,  gave  fresh  brilliancy  to  the  reputation  they 
enjoyed.t 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Jesuits  among  the  warlike  and  di- 
vided Japanese  was  totally  different.  From  the  very  first  they  took 
part  with  one  of  the  hostile  factions.  In  the  year  1554  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror,  under 
whom,  secure  of  his  favor,  they  made  extraordinary  progress.  Not 
later  than  the  year  1579  the  number  of  Christians  in  Japan  was 
estimated  at  three  hundred  thousand.  Father  Valignano,  who  died 
in  1606,  a  man  whose  advice  Philip  II  valued  very  highly  on  eastern 
affairs,  founded  three  hundred  churches  and  thirty  Jesuits'  houses 
in  Japan. 

The  connection  of  the  Jesuits  with  Mexico  and  Spain,  however, 
excited  at  length  the  jealousy  of  the  native  authorities;  fresh  civil 
wars  broke  out  in  which  they  had  not  their  former  good  fortune; 
the  party  to  which  they  had  attached  themselves  was  defeated;  and 
after  the  year  1612  they  were  assailed  by  fearful  persecutions. 

But  they  stood  their  ground  well.  Their  converts  courted  martyr- 
dom; they  founded  a  brotherhood  of  martyrs  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Jouvency  has  dedicated  the  whole  of  his  19th  book  to  the  Chinese  enter- 
prise, and  has  joined,  p.  5G1,  a  dissertation,  ''Imperii  Sinici  rcceiis  et  uberior 
notitia,"  which  is  stiU  worthy  of  perusal. 

f  Relatione  dclla  Cina  dell'  anno  1621.  '*  Lo  stato  prosente  di  questa  chiesa 
mi  pare  in  universale  molto  simile  ad  una  nave  a  cui  o  li  venti  e  le  nuvole  mi- 
naccino  di  corto  grave  borasca,  e  per  cio  li  marinari  ammainando  le  velc  e  calan« 
do  le  antenne  fermino  il  corso,  e  stiano  aspcttando  che  si  chiarisca  il  cielo  e 
cessino  li  contrasti  de'  vonti:  ma  bene  spcsso  avviono  che  tutto  il  male  si  risolve 
in  paura  e  che  sgombrate  le  furie  de'  venti  svanisco  la  tcmpesta  contenta  dello 
sole  minaccie.  Cosi  appunto  pare  che  sia  accaduto  alia  navo  di  questa  chiesa. 
Quattro  anni  fa  se  le  Icvu  contro  una  ^?liarda  borasca,  la  quale  pareva  che  la 
dovcsse  sommergcrc  ad  un  tratto:  li  piloti  accommodandosi  al  tempo  raccolsero 
le  vele  dcUc  opcre  loro  e  si  ritirarono  alquanto,  ma  in  modo  che  potovano  essere 
trovati  da  chiunque  volcva  I'ajuto  loro  per  aspcttare  donee  aspiret  dies  et  incli- 
nentur  umbrs.    Sin'  bora  il  male  non  e  stato  di  altro  cho  di  timore." 
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affording  each  other  mutual  encouragement  under  every  possible 
suffering;  they  designate  those  years  as  the  "oera  martyrum.*'  Not- 
withstanding the  vast  increase  of  persecution,  say  their  historians, 
new  converts  were  daily  added  to  them.*  They  assert  that  from 
1603  to  1622,  239,339  Japanese  were  (according  to  accurate  calcu- 
lation) converted  to  Christianity. 

In  all  these  countries  we  find  therefore  that  the  Jesuits  maintained 
the  same  character  for  ability,  adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  at 
the  same  time  perseverance  and  endurance.  Their  progress  out- 
went all  expectation,  and  they  succeeded  in  overcoming,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  resistance  of  those  national  systems  of  religion 
which  are  the  immemorial  growth  of  the  east. 

While  engaged  iu  the  work  of  conversion,  they  did  not  neglect 
to  provide  for  the  union  of  the  oriental  Christians  with  the  church 
of  Rome. 

They  had  found  even  in  India  those  primitive  Nestorian  churches, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  and  as 
these  regarded  the  patriarch  of  Babylon  (at  Mosul)  as  their  chief 
and  the  pastor  of  the  universal  church,  and  not  the  pope  of  Rome 
(of  whom  indeed  they  knew  nothing),  preparations  were  soon  made 
to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  the  Roman  church.  Neither  force 
nor  persuasion  was  spared.  In  the  year  1601  the  chief  men  among 
them  seemed  to  be  won  over,  and  a  Jesuit  was  appointed  bishop 
over  them.  The  Roman  ritual  was  printed  in  Chaldaic,  the  errors 
of  Nestorius  were  anathematized  in  a  diocesan  council;  a  Jesuits' 
college  was  established  in  Cranganor,  and  the  new  appointment  to 
the  episcopal  see  in  the  year  1624,  took  place  with  the  consent  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  its  most  obstinate  opponents.! 

It  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
power  in  the  east  greatly  facilitated  these  religious  successes;  its 
influence  was  also  powerfully  felt  about  the  same  time  in  Abyssi- 
nia, where  all  previous  attempts  of  the  kind  had  been  unavailing. 
It  was  not  till  the  year  1603,  that  the  Portuguese  of  Fremona,  by 
affording  essential  aid  to  the  Abyssinians  in  a  battle  with  the  Caffres, 
gained  greater  respect  for  themselves  and  their  religion.  Just  then 
&ther  Paez  appeared;  a  Jesuit  of  great  ability,  who  preached  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  gained  access  to  the  court.  The 
victorious  sovereign  wished  to  establish  a  nearer  connection  with 
the  king  of  Spain,  mainly  with  the  view  of  having  an  ally  against 
his  enemies  in  the  interior;  upon  which  Paez  represented  to  him 
that  his  only  means  of  accomplishing  this  object  was  to  renounce 
his  schismatical  doctrines  and  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome.     His 

•TheLettere  annue  del  Giappone  dell' anno  1623,  afford  an  example:  "I 
gloriosi  campioni  che  morirono  quest*  anno  furon  121:  gli  adulti.  che  per  opera 
de*  padri  delia  compagnia  a  vista  di  cosi  crudele  persecutione  hanno  ricevuto  il 
•aDto  battesimo  arrivano  il  nuraero  di  2236  senza  numerar  quelli  che  per  mezzo 
d*altri  religiosi  e  sacerdoti  Giapponesi  si  battezzano.*' 

f  Cordara,  Historia  Soc.  Jesu,  vi,  iz,  p.  535. 
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representations  had  the  greater  weight  in  consequence  of  the  fidelity 
and  courage  displayed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  internal  wars  of 
the  country.  Disputations  were  set  on  foot,  in  which  the  ignorant 
monks  were  easily  defeated;  Sela-Christos,  the  bravest  man  of  the 
empire  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Seltan-Segued  (a  Sociniaii),  was 
converted;  countless  numbers  followed  his  example,  and  a  connec- 
tion was  soon  formed  with  Paul  V  and  Philip  III.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  representative's  of  the  established  religion  bestirred 
themselves  in  opposition  to  this  change,  and  civil  war  in  Abyssinia, 
as  in  Europe,  assumed  the  garb  of  religion;  the  Abuna  and  his 
monks  being  always  on  the  side  of  the  rebels,  Sela-Christos,  the 
Portuguese,  and  the  converts,  on  the  side  of  the  emperor.  Battles 
were  fought,  year  after  year,  with  changing  fortune;  at  length  the 
emperor  and  his  party  were  triumphant.  It  was  a  triumph  at  once 
of  Catholicism  and  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  year  1621,  Seltan-Segued 
decided  the  controversies  which  had  so  long  existed  on  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  in  favor  of  the  scheme  of  the  church  of  Rome;  he 
forbade  his  subjects  to  pray  for  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 
caused  catholic  churches  and  chapels  to  be  erected  in  his  cities  and 
even  in  his  gardens.*  In  the  year  1622,  after  confessing  to  Paez, 
he  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the  catholic  rite.  The  court 
of  Rome  had  long  been  requested  to  send  a  Latin  patriarch  to 
Abyssinia,  but  hesitated  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  disposition  or  the 
power  of  the  emperor  were  doubtful;  but  now,  as  he  had  overcome 
all  his  enemies,  and  had  given  unquestionable  and  unequalled 
proofs  of  submission  and  attachment,  Gregory  XV  appointed  a  Por- 
tuguese whom  king  Philip  had  recommended — doctor  Alfonzo 
Mendez,  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  to  be  patriarch  of  Ethiopiat  (19th 
Dec.  1622.)  After  the  arrival  of  Mendez,  the  emperor  solemnly 
promised  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Rome. 

Meanwhile  the  catholics  never  lost  sight  of  the  Greek  Christians 
inhabiting  the  Turkish  empire;  the  popes  sent  mission  after  mission 
among  them.  The  Roman  "professio  fidei'^  was  introduced  among 
the  Maronites  by  some  Jesuits;  in  1614,  we  find  a  Nestorian  archi- 
mandrite in  Rome,  who  abjured  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius  in  the 
name  of  a  great  number  of  followers.  In  Constantinople  a  Jesuit 
mission  was  established,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  French 
ambassador,  attained  to  a  certain  stability  and  credit;  among  other 
triumphs,  it  succeeded  in  the  year  1621,  for  a  time  at  least  in  pro- 
curing the  removal  of  the  patriarch  Cyril  Lucaris,  who  inclined  to 
protestant  opinions. 

How  boundless  was  the  activity  of  which  we  have  now  taken  a 
rapid  and  cursory  survey!  extending  at  once  from  the  Alps  to  the 

*  Juvencius,  p.  705.  Cordara,  vi,  G,  p.  320.  Ludolf  calls  the  emperor 
Sasneus. 

t  Sagripanli,  Discorso  della  rcligione  dell'  Etiopia,  MS.  from  the  Atli  Con- 
sistoriali. 
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Andes;  sending  forth  its  scouts  and  pioneers  to  Thibet  and  to 
Scandinavia;  insinuating  itself  into  the  favor  of  the  governments 
of  China  and  of  England:  yet  on  every  part  of  this  wide  arena, 
vigorous,  entire  and  indefatigable;  the  spirit  which  was  at  work  in 
the  centre  animating/perhaps  with  increased  vivacity  and  intensity, 
the  laborers  at  its  extremest  bounds. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CONFLICTING  POLITICAL  RELATIO!^S.— NEW  TRIUMPHS 

OF  CATHOLICISM. 

1623—1628. 


A  GROWING  power  is  seldom^  if  ever^  arrested  in  its  progress 
solely  by  resistance  from  without;  in  general,  such  a  reverse,  if  not 
entirely  caused,  is  at  least  greatly  aggravated  by  internal  divisions. 

Had  Catholicism  remained  unanimous — had  it  gone  forward  to 
its  end  with  united  and  compacted  forces — it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
the  northern  or  Germanic  part  of  Europe,  which  was  to  a  conside- 
rable extent  implicated  in  its  interests,  and  entangled  in  its  policy, 
could  in  the  long  run  have  held  out  against  it. 

But  was  it  not  to  be  expected,  that  at  this  rapid  aggrandisement 
of  Catholicism,  those  antagonist  principles  which  had  formerly  risen 
up  against  it — which  had  been  stifled  but  not  extinguished,  and  had 
been  incessantly  smouldering  at  the  heart  of  society,  would  burst 
forth  anew? 

The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  state  and  progress  of  religious 
opinions  at  this  epoch  was,  that  they  every  where  reposed  on  the 
basis  of  political  and  military  superiority.  Missions  followed  in 
the  rear  of  armies.  Hence  we  find  that  the  greatest  political 
changes  were  connected  with  those  successes  of  a  religious  party, 
which  had  also  some  substantive  importance,  and  necessarily  occa- 
sioned reactions,  upon  which  it  was  impossible  to  calculate. 

Of  all  these  changes,  (he  most  momentous  unquestionably  was, 
that  the  German  line  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  hitherto,  em- 
barrassed by  the  troubles  existing  in  its  hereditary  dominions,  had 
taken  little  share  in  the  general  affairs  of  Europe,  suddenly  attained 
to  the  independence,  importance  and  vigor  of  a  great  European 
power.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  German  Austria, 
that  Spain,  which  since  the  time  of  Philip  H  had  remained  pacific, 
now,  animated  with  fresh  eageniess  for  war  revived  her  former 
hopes  and  claims.  The  two  powers  had  come  into  immediate  con- 
nection in  consequence  of  the  affair  of  the  Orisons;  the  passes  of 
the  Alps  were  occupied  on  the  Italian  side  by  Spain,  on  the  Ger- 
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by  Austria;  and  on  the  summit  of  these  mountains  they  appeared 
to  pledge  each  other  mutual  faith  and  support  in  projects  which 
embraced  every  part  of  the  world. 

Unquestionably,  this  connection  opened,  on  the  one  hand,  wide 
and  brilliant  prospects  for  Catholicism,  to  which  both  lines  had  de- 
voted themselves  with  inviolable  attachment;  but,  on  the  other,  it 
was  pregnant  with  danger  of  internal  dissension.  The  Spanish 
monarchy  under  Philip  II  had  excited  universal  jealousy;  the  col- 
lective power  of  the  house  now  immensely  increased  and  consoli- 
dated by  the  addition  of  its  German  forces,  could  not  fail  therefore 
to  awaken  the  old  antipathies  in  greater  violence  than  ever. 

The  first  became  apparent  in  Italy. 

The  small  Italian  states,  which  could  not  possibly  exist  self-sus- 
tained, had  the  most  urgent  need  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
balance  of  power,  and  at  the  same  time  the  quickest  sense  of  any- 
thing that  disturbed  it.  Their  present  position,  hemmed  in  as  it 
were  between  two  great  powers,  cut  off  from  all  external  help  by 
the  occupation  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  tbey  regarded  as  imminently 
threatening.  Little  influenced  by  the  advantages  which  this  com- 
bination promised  to  their  common  faith,  they  turned  to  France, 
who  indeed  alone  could  help  them,  to  entreat  her  to  endeavor  to 
break  it.  Louis  XIII,  who  was  alarmed  for  the  continuance  of  his 
influence  over  Italy,  readily  listened  to  their  petition,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  of  1622,  even  before  his  return  to  his  capital, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Savoy  and  Venice,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
house  of  Austria  was  to  be  compelled  by  a  union  of  their  common 
forces  to  give  up  the  Grisons  passes  and  fortresses;* — a  purpose 
which,  though  directed  exclusively  to  to  a  single  point,  might  easily 
aflect  the  general  interests  of  Europe. 

Of  this  Gregory  XV  was  abundantly  aware;  he  distinctly  per- 
ceived the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  catholic  world,  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  hence  to  the  renovation  of  the  papal  dignity,  which 
was  threatened  from  this  point:  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  he 
promoted  missions  and  conversions,  he  now  sought  to  prevent  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  the  consequences  of  which  were  vividly 
before  his  eyes. 

The  authority  of  the  papal  see — or  rather  the  feeling  of  the  unity 
of  the  catholic  world — had  still  so  much  of  vitality  and  power,  that 
both  Spain  and  France  declared  themselves  willing  to  leave  the 
decision  of  this  affair  to  the  pope.  Nay>  lie  was  even  petitioned  to 
take  possession  of  the  fortresses  which  excited  so  much  jealous 
alarm,  as  a  deposite,  until  the  terms  of  agreement  could  be  fully 
settled,  and  to  garrison  them  with  his  own  troops.t 


*  Nani,  Storia  Veneta,  p.  255. 

t  Dispaccio  Siliery,  28  Nov.  1622.  Corsini,  13,  21  Gen.  1C23,  in  Siri,  Me- 
morie  recondite,  torn.  7,  p.  435, 442.  Scrittara  del  deposito  della  Valtellina,  ib, 
459. 
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For  a  momeDt  pope  Gregory  hesitated  whether  or  not  he  should 
undertake  this  active,  and  doubtless  costly  share  in  distant  quarrels; 
but  as  it  was  obvious  how  important  to  the  peace  of  the  catholic 
world  was  his  compliance  with  this  request,  he  at  length  ordered  a 
few  companies  to  be  raised,  and  sent  them  under  the  command  of 
his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Fiano,  to  the  Orisons.  The  Spaniards 
were  desirous  of  retaining  at  least  Riva  and  Chiavenna;  but  even 
these  they  now  delivered  up  to  the  papal  troops.*  Archduke  Leo- 
pold of  Tyrol  also  finally  consented  to  cede  to  them  all  the  districts 
and  fortified  towns  to  which  he  did  not  lay  claim  as  part  of  his  own 
hereditary  possessions. 

In  this  way  the  danger  which  had  created  the  greatest  agitation 
in  the  Italian  states  seemed  averted.  The  main  consideration  now 
was  to  make  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  catholic  interests. 
To  this  end,  it  was  proposed,  that  as  the  Valtelline  was  not  to  be 
suffered  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  Spain,  so  neither  should  it 
be  allowed  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  the  Grisons;  since  in 
the  latter  case  the  progress  of  the  catholic  restoration  there  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  interrupted;  it  was  therefore  to  be  attached  to 
the  three  ancient  RhsBtian  confederates,  as  a  fourth,  with  equal  rights 
and  equal  independence.  From  the  same  prudent  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  church,  the  pope  would  not  entirely  break  up  the 
alliance  of  the  two  Austrian  lines,  which  appeared  necessary  to  the 
prosperity  of  Catholicism  in^Gerraany.  The  passages  through  Worms 
and  Valtelline  were  to  remain  open  to  the  Spaniards;  always  under- 
stood, for  the  passage  of  troops  into  Germany,  not  for  their  entrance 
into  Italy.t 

Thus  far  had  things  proceeded — not  indeed  absolutely  concluded, 
but  all  ripe  for  a  conclusion-^when  Gregory  XV  died  (8th  of  July, 
1623).  He  had  however  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  dissensions 
which  threatened  the  safety  of  (he  church,  appeased,  and  her  autho- 
rity constantly  increasing.  In  the  course  of  these  negotiations  there 
had  even  been  a  talk  of  a  new  alliance  between  France  and  Spain, 
with  a  view  to  an  attack  on  La  Rochelle  and  Holland. 


But  after  the  death  of  Gregory,  these  projects  were  far  from  be- 
ing realised. 

In  the  first  place,  the  new  pope,  Urban  VIH,  did  not  enjoy  that 
confidence  which  is  inspired  by  the  presumption,  founded  on  ex- 
perience, of  perfect  impartiality;  in  the  next,  the  Italians  were  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  agreement  entered  into;  but  the  most  im- 
portant point  was,  that  in  France  the  helm  of  state  was  now  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  revived  the  opposition  to  Spain,  not  in  compli- 

•  Siri,  Mcmorie  recondite,  v.  519. 

f  Art.  ix  of  the  scheme  of  the  conventioD. 
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ance  with  the  requests  of  others,  nor  merely  as  allies;  but  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  as  the  cardinal  point  of  French  policy — Vieu- 
Tille  and  Richelieu. 

Perhaps,  however,  their  adoption  of  this  line  of  policy  was  less 
the  result  of  choice  than  has  generally  been  imagined.  France,  as 
well  as  the  Austro-Spanish  powers,  was  increasing  and  concentrat- 
ing all  her  internal  forces;  the  kingly  power,  the  unity  and  the  na- 
tionality of  feeling  of  the  country,  were  immeasurably  enhanced  by 
the  victory  over  the  Huguenots;  and  as  her  claims  rose  with  her 
strength,  everything  conspired  to  induce  her  to  attempt  a  bolder 
policy  than  that  she  had  hitherto  pursued.  This  natural  tendency 
as  naturally  called  into  existence  its  appropriate  organs; — men  able 
and  willing  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Richelieu  was  from  the  very 
first  determined  to  resist  the  supremacy  which  the  house  of  Austria 
had  always  asserted,  and  to  which  she  had  lately  set  up  new  and  ' 
loftier  claims;  and  to  enter  the  lists  *with  her  in  a  struggle  for  as-  / 
oendency  over  Europe.  ' 

This  resolution  caused  a  far  more  perilous  schism  in  the  catholic 
world  than  any  former  one,  since  it  seemed  inevitably  to  lead  to 
open  war  between  the  two  great  powers.  The  execution  of  the 
Roman  treaty,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  was  now  out  of  the 
question;  and  the  endeavors  of  Urban  VIII  to  hold  the  French  to 
the  concessions  they  had  made,  were  utterly  vain.  But  an  alliance 
with  the  catholic  opposition  was  not  enough  for  France.  Although 
a  cardinal  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Richelieu  had  no  scruple  in  en- 
tering into  an  undisguised  alliance  with  protestants. . 

His  first  step  was  to  make  advances  to  England,  with  a  view  of 
breaking  off*  that  Spanish  marriage,  which  could  not  fail  to  add  so 
greatly  to  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He  was  seconded 
in  his  schemes  by  personal  circumstances; — the  impatience  of 
James  I,  who  longed  for  the  return  of  his  son  and  of  his  favorite 
with  all  the  yearning  of  an  old  man  who  thinks  himself  near  death; 
and  a  misunderstanding  between  the  two  ministers  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  affair  was  entrusted,  Olivarez  and  Buckingham. 
Here,  too,  the  event  was  chiefly  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing  itself.  The  affairs  of  the  Palatinate  disclosed  invincible  diffi- 
culties in  the  negotiations  with  Austria,  Spain,  Bavaria,  and  the 
Palatinate;*  while  ah  alliance  with  France,  considering  the  new  line 
of  policy  which  that  power  had  adopted,  rendered  probable  a 
prompt  decision  of  the  matter  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  As  this  alli- 
ance not  only  secured  to  the  king  of  England  so  considerable  a 
dower,  but  also  a  prospect  of  attaching  the  English  catholics  to  the 
throne,  James  preferred  a  French  princess  as  a  wife  for  his  son,  and 

*  It  appears  by  a  letter  from  the  elector  palatine  of  the  30th  of  October,  that 
force  alone  would  have  brought  him  to  accede  to  the  propositions  which  were 
made  to  him. 
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guaranteed  to  her  the  same  religious  immunities  which  he  had 
promised  to  the  Spaniards. 

Warlike  preparations  were  immediately  set  on  foot.  Richelieu 
conceived  a  plan,  which  for  magnitude  and  extent  surpassed  all 
hitherto  known  to  Europeau  policy,  and  of  a  nature  completely  his 
own.  His  idea  was,  to  cripple  the  Austrian  power  at  one  stroke  by 
a  general  and  simultaneous  attack. 

He  intended  to  co-operate  with  Savoy  and  Venice  in  hostilities 
against  the  Spanish  power  in  Italy.  Without  the  smallest  regard 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  pope,  he  marched  French  troops  suddenly 
into  the  Orisons,  and  drove  the  papal  garrisons  out  of  the  fortified 
towns.* 

He  had  not  only  contracted  an  alliance  with  England,  but  re- 
newed that  with  Holland;  and  his  plan  was  that  the  Dutch  should 
make  a  descent  in  South  America,  and  the  English  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.  At  the  instigation  of  king  James,  the  Turks  were  set  in 
motion,  and  threatened  an  assault  on  Flungary.  But  the  main 
point  of  attack  was  to  be  Germany.  The  king  of  Denmark,  who 
had  long  been  in  a  state  of  pi'eparation,  was  at  length  resolved  to 
lead  into  the  field  the  forces  of  Denmark  and  Lower  Germany,  in 
the  cause  of  his  kinsman  of  the  Palatinate.  Not  only  did  Eng- 
land promise  him  help,  but  Richelieu  bound  himself  to  furnish  a 
subsidy  of  a  million  of  livrcs  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.t  Thus 
supported  by  both  these  powers,  Mansfeld  was  to  join  the  king, 
and  then  to  make  his  v/ay  into  the  hereditary  provinces  of  Austria. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  this  general  Assault  of  nations,  one  of  the 
two  most  puissant  catholic  states  was  arrayed  against  the  other. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  had  a  direct  tendency  to  check  the 
progress  of  Catholicism.  Although  the  French  confederacy  was  of 
a  political  nature,  yet  so  close  was  the  connection  between  ecclesi- 
astical and  political  interests,  that  it  could  not  but  greatly  advance 
the  cause  of  protestantism.  The  protestants  drew  breath.  A  new 
champion,  the  king  of  Denmark,  arose  in  Germany,  with  fresh  and 
unimpaired  strength,  and  sustained  by  the  grand  combination  of 

*  Relatione  di  IV  Ambasciatori,  1G25:  "II  papa  si  doleva  che  mai  BeUane 
gli  avcva  parlato  chiaro,  e  che  delle  sue  parole  non  aveva  compreso  mai  che  si 
dovesscro  portare  Ic  armi  dclla  lega  contra  li  suoi  presidii."  The  usual  policy 
of  France. 

j-  Extract  from  the  Instruction  of  Blainville,  in  Siri,  vi,  62:  **  Nel  fondo  di 
Alemajrna"  Mansfield  was  to  co-operate  with  him  (Siri,  Gil.)  Relatione  di 
CaraiTa:  "  (I  Francesi)  hanno  tuttavia  continuato  sino  al  giorno  d'hogg^i  a  tener 
corrispondcnza  con  li  ncmici  di  S.  M'*  Ces"  e  dar  loro  ajuto  in  gente  e  danari  se 
ben  con  copcrta,  quale  pcro  non  c  stata  tale  che  per  molte  lettere  intercette  epcr 
molti  altri  rincontri  non  si  siano  scoperti  tuttiTandamentic  corrispondcnze:  onde 
prima  c  doppo  la  rotta  data  dal  Tilly  al  re  di  Danimarca  sempre  Timperatore  nel 
palatinate  inforiore  e  ntlli  contomi  d'Alsatia  v'ha  tcnuto  ncrvo  di  gente,  diibi- 
tando  che  da  quelle  parti  potcsse  venire  qualchc  ruina."  (See  Appendix,  No. 
112.) 
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European  policy.    His  triumph  would  at  once  render  abortive  all 
the  successes  of  the  imperial  house,  and  of  the  catholic  restoration. 


But  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  project  do  not  come  to  light  till 
the  attempt  is  made  to  put  it  in  execution.  Brilliant  as  were 
Richelieu's  talents,  he  had  rushed  too  precipitately  into  an  enter- 
prise to  which  all  his  inclinations  were  directed;  which  rose  before 
him,  whether  in  full  consciousness,  or  in  dim  presentiment,  as  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  his  life.  This  enterprise  was  pregnant  with 
dangers  to  himself. 

Not  only  the  German  proteslants — the  adversaries  of  the  house 
of  Austria — but  the  French — the  enemies  of  Richelieu  himself — 
were  emboldened  by  these  new  political  combinations.  We  learn 
from  their  own  declaration,  that  they  hoped,  should  the  worst  iiap- 
pen,  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king  by  the  mediation  of  his  present 
allies.*  Rohan  set  himself  in  motion  by  land,  Soubise  by  sea.  In 
May  1625,  the  Huguenots  were  in  arms  all  over  the  country. 

At  the  same  moment  the  cardinal  was  met  by  enemies,  perhaps 
still  more  formidable,  from  the  other  side.  Spite  of  all  his  leaning  to 
France,  Urban  VHI  possessed  too  much  sense  of  his  own  dignity 
not  to  be  deeply  wounded  and  irritated  by  the  expulsion  of  his 
garrisons  from  the  Grisons.t  He  ordered  troops  to  be  raised  and  to 
march  into  the  Milanese,  for  the  express  purpose  of  retaking  tjie 
lost  places,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  these  military  demonstrations  meant  little;  but  the  eccle- 
siastical influence  which  was  involved  in  them  was  of  the  greatest 
significance.  The  complaints  of  the  papal  nuncio,  that  the  most 
Christian  king  was  become  the  ally  of  heretical  princes,  found  an 
echo  in  France;  the  Jesuits  proclaimed  ultra  montane  doctrines,' 
and  Richelieu  was  violently  attacked  by  the  strict  adherents  of  the 
charch4  He  found,  it  is  true,  protection  against  them  in  the  Gal- 
ilean principles,  and  defence  in  the  parliaments;  nevertheless,  he 
dared  no  longer  have  the  pope  for  an  enemy.  The  catholic  prin- 
ciple was  too  completely  boinid  up  with  the  restored  monarchy,  for 
the  cardinal  to  brave  the  impression  which  spiritual  admonitions 
might  make  on  his  sovereign. 

Richelieu  thus  saw  himself  assailed  in  the  very  country  in  which 
he  ruled;  assailed,  too,  by  the  two  hostile  parties  at  once.     What- 

*  M^moires  de  Rohan,  part  i,  p.  146:  **  esp^rant  que  s*il  venoit  a  boot,  les  allies 
eiligues  zvec  le  roi  le  porteroient  plus  facilement  a  un  accojnmodement.** 

I  Relatione  di  P.  Contarini:  **  S.  S'*  (he  speaks  of  the  first  moment  after  the 
leception  of  the  news)  sommamente  disgustata,  stimando  poco  rispetto s^havesse 
poitato  alle  sue  insegne,  del  continuo  e  grandemente  se  ne  quereleva.*'  (See 
Appendix,  No.  111.) 

%  Mcrooires  du  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Petitot,  23,  p.  20. 
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ever  might  be  attempted  against  Spain  in  future,  his  present  posi- 
tion was  untenable;  he  must  hasten  to  get  out  of  it. 

And  as  in  the  attack  he  had  shown  a  genius  for  boundless  com* 
binat  ions,  for  daring  enterprising  designs;  so  he  now,  in  the  moment 
of  retreat,  displayed  that  perfidious  skill  in  making  his  allies  mere 
tools,  and  then  betraying  and  deserting  them,  which  was  so  pecu- 
liarly and  so  invariably  his  own. 

He  first  persuaded  his  new  allies  to  support  him  against  Soubise. 
He  himself  had  no  naval  force.  With  protestant  resources  drawn 
from  foreign  lands,  with  Dutch  and  English  ships,  he  overcame  his 
protestant  foes  at  home,  (September,  1625.)  He  used  their  media- 
tion to  force  the  Huguenots  to  accept  disadvantageous  terms;  tliey 
doubted  not  that  as  soon  as  he  had  got  quit  of  these  enemies,  he 
would  renew  the  general  attack  in  which  they  were  all  engaged. 

What  then  was  their  amazement,  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
news  of  the  peace  of  Monzon,  which  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Spain  in  March,  1626,  was  suddenly  proclaimed!  A 
papal  legate  had  been  despatched  for  that  purpose  to  both  courts; 
and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  exercised  any  material 
influence  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  yet  he  at  all  events  asserted  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  the  catholic  principle.  Whilst  Richelieu  was 
using  the  protestants  for  his  own  ends,  under  a  show  of  the  strictest 
confidence,  he  had  with  still  greater  zeal  employed  his  negotiations 
with  Spain  for  their  destruction.  Concerning  the  Vahelline,  he 
agreed  with  Olivarez  that  it  should  return  under  the  government  of 
the  Grisons;  but  should  have  an  independent  power  of  appointing 
to  its  own  otfices,  and  an  uncontrolled  liberty  of  catholic  worship.* 
The  great  catholic  powers,  which  appeared  on  the  point  of  en- 
gaging in  mortal  combat,  in  a  moment  stood  re-united. 

This  event  was  partly  brought  about  by  the  misunderstandings 
which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  treaty  of 
marriage  between  France  and  England,  and  of  iheir  mutual  en- 
gagements. 

All  the  hostile  measures  set  on  foot  against  Spain  were  now 
necessarily  brought  to  a  stand. 

The  Italian  princes  were  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  sub- 
mit to  what  was  unalterable;  Savoy  concluded  a  truce  with  Genoa; 
Venice  esteemed  herself  fortunate  that  she  had  not  fallen  into  the 
power  of  Milan,  and  disbanded  her  troops.  It  was  asserted  that 
the  vacillating  behaviour  of  the  French  prevented  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Breda  in  1625,  so  that  the  loss  of  that  important  fortress 
to  the  Spaniards  was  attributed  to  them. 


*  Da  Mont.  ▼.  2,  p.  487,  $  3:  **  Qa'ils  ne  puissent  avoir  par  ci-apres  aotra 
religion  que  la  catholique  ....  $  3.  quails  puissent  elire  par  election  entro  euz 
leurs  juges,  gouverneurs  ct  autres  magistrals  tous  catholiques:**  certain  limits* 
tions  then  follow. 
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But  the  greatest  and  most  decisive  reverse  occurred  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  forces  of  Lower  Germany  had  rallied  round  the  king  of 
Denmark,  under  the  shield,  as  It  was  believed,  of  the  universal 
alliance  against  Spain.  Mansfield  advanced  on  the  Elbe,  while 
the  emperor  had  redoubled  his  efforts  to  meet  him,  knowing  how 
all-important  were  the  results  of  the  impending  conflict. 

When  the  armies  met,  the  alliance  no  longer  existed;  the  French 
subsidies  were  not  paid;  the  English  succors  arrived  too  late;  the 
imperial  troops  were  more  disciplined  and  warlike  than  their  ad- 
Tersaries;  it  followed  that  the  king  of  Denmark  lost  the  battle  of 
Lutter,  and  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  country;  and 
that  Mansfield  was  driven  as  a  fugitive  into  those  Austrian  pro- 
Tinces,  which  he  had  hoped  to  traverse  as  a  conqueror  and  re- 
storer. 


The  effects  of  this  event  were  of  necessity  as  manifold  as  its 
causes. 

In  the  first  place,  as  regarding  the  imperial  dominions.  These 
may  be  described  in  a  word.  The  last  movement  set  on  foot  there 
in  the  cause  of  protestantism — in  the  hope  of  the  general  combina- 
tion we  alluded  to — was  crushed;  and  the  nobles,  who  had  hitherto 
escaped  vexation,  were  now  forced  into  conversion.  On  St.  Igna- 
tius' day,  1627,  the  emperor  proclaimed,  that  after  the  lapse  of  six 
months,  he  would  tolerate  no  one.  not  even  of  the  degree  of  lord 
or  knight,  in  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  who  did  not 
agree  with  himself  and  with  the  apostolical  church  in  the  only  true 
ftith.*  Similar  edicts  were  published  in  ,Upper  Austria,  and  in  the 
vear  1628,  in  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and  Syria,  and  after  some  time, 
m  Lower  Austria  also.  It  was  useless  to  entreat  even  for  respite; 
the  nuncio  Caraffa  represented  that  such  entreaties  were  to  be  as- 
cribed only  to  the  hope  of  a  general  change.  From  that  time 
these  countries  once  more  became  thoroughly  catholic.  What  re- 
sistance had  the  nobility  opposed  to  the  house  of  Austria  eighty 
years  before!  Now,  the  sovereign  hereditary  powers  rose,  orthodox, 
victorious,  and  uncontrolled,  above  every  obstacle. 

And  still  more  extensive  were  the  effects  of  the  recent  victory 
in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Lower  Saxony  was  completely  subdued; 
the  imperial  troops  had  penetrated  to  the  Cattegat;  they  had 
possession  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania;  Mecklenburg  was  in 

•  Caraffa,  Relatione  MS.  "  Havendo  il  S'  cardinale  ed  io  messo  in  consi- 
deratione  a  S.M'*,  che  come  non  si  riformassero  i  baroni  enobili  eretici,  sipoteva 
poeoo  nulla  sperare  della  conversione  delli  loro  sudditi  e  per  conseguenza  hav- 
riano  potuto  ancora  infcttare  pian  piano  gli  altri,  piacque  a  S.  M^  di  aggiun- 
gere  al  S'  C"  ed  agli  altri  commiBsarj  aatonta  di  riformare  anche  li  nobili." 
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the  hands  of  the  imperial  general;  all  these  chief  seats  of  protest- 
antism were  in  the  power  of  a  catholic  army. 

It  became  immediately  evident  how  the  catholic  party  intended 
to  pro6t  by  this  state  of  things.  A  prince  of  the  imperial  house 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Halberstadt;  and  the  pope,  in  virtue  of 
his  apostolical  power,  nominated  him  also  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg.  Tiiere  was  no  question,  that  if  a  catholic  archducul  govern- 
inent  could  succeed  in  planting  itself  there,  it  would  urge  on  the 
restoration  of  Catholicism  throughout  the  see  with  the  zeal  atid  rigor 
of  the  other  ecclesiastical  princes. 

Meanwhile  the  anti-reformation  proceeded  with  fresh  ardor  in 
upper  Germany.  Caraffa's  catalogue  of  proclamations,  issued 
from  the  imperial  chancery  in  the  course  of  these  years,  is  most 
curious;  containing  numerous  admonitions,  decrees,  decisions,  com- 
mands— all  in  favor  of  Catholicism.*  The  young  count  of  Nassau- 
Siegen,  the  younger  counts  palatine  of  Neuburg,  and  the  grand 
master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  undertook  new  reformations;  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate  even  the  nobility  was  forced  into  Catholicism. 

The  old  legal  proceedings  instituted  by  spiritual  lords  against  the 
temporal  estates  for  the  recovery  of  confiscated  church  property, 
now  assumed  a  different  character  from  their  former  one.  Wtirtem- 
berg  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm.  AH  the  old 
complainants,  the  bishops  of  Constance  and  Augsburg,  the  abbots 
of  Mdnchsreit  and  Kaisersheim,  prosecuted  their  claims  against  the 
ducal  houses,  whose  very  existence  was  endangered.!  The  bishops 
in  every  case  gained  their  cause  against  the  cities;  the  bishop  of 
Eichstadt  against  N^rnberg,  the  chapter  of  Strasburg  against  the 
city  of  Strasburg;  while  Schwibisch-Hall,  Memmingen,  Ulm,  Lin- 
dau,  and  many  other  cities,  were  compelled  to  restore  to  the  catho- 
lics the  churches  they  had  taken  from  them. 

If  on  every  hand  the  protestants  appealed  to  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  of  Augsburg,  they  had  a  much  stronger  interest  in  a  more 
general  application  of  its  principles,  as  they  were  now'understood.t 

"  After  the  battle  of  Lutter,"  says  Caraffa,  "  the  emperor  ap- 
peared to  wake  as  from  a  long  sleep:  freed  from  a  great  fear  wliich 
had  enthralled  him  and  his  predecessors,  he  conceived  the  project 
of  restoring  all  Germany  to  the  form  marked  out  by  the  terms  of 
the  peace  of  Augsburg/*  Not  only  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt, 
but  Bremen,  Verden,  Mitiden,  Camin,  Havelberg,  Schwerin,  and 
almost  all  the  North  German  ecclesiastical  endowments,  were  re- 
stored to  Catholicism.  This  had  ever  been  the  distant  aim  upon 
which  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits,  in  the  most  brilliant  moments  of 

^  Breyis  enumeratio  aliquormn  negotioram  quae in  puncto  refonnationis 

in  cancellaria  imperii  tractata  sunt  ab  anno  1620  ad  annum  1629,  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Germania  sacra  restaurata,  p.  34. 

t  Sattler,  Geschichte  von  Wurtember^  unter  den  Herzogen,  vol.  vi,  p.  226. 

J.  Senkenberg,  Fortsetzung  der  Haberlinschen  Reichsgeschichte,  vol.  xzv,  p. 
633. 
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prosperity^  had  fixed  their  eyes.  For  this  very  reason  it  was  mat- 
ter  of  some  anxiety  to  the  emperor.  ^*  He  was  doubtful,''  says 
Caraffa,  <<not  of  the  justice  of  the  measure,  but  of  the  possibility  of 
its  execution."  But  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  especially  of  his  con- 
fessor  Lamormain;  the  favorable  opinions  of  the  four  catholic  elec- 
tors; the  unwearied  solicitations  of  the  papal  nuncio,  who  himself 
informs  us  that  it  cost  him  the  labor  of  a  month  to  prevail,  at  length 
overcame  all  scruples.  As  early  as  August  1628,  the  edict  of  resti- 
tution was  framed  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared.* Before  it  was  published,  it  was  once  more  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  the  catholic  electors. 

But  a  more  extensive  plan  was  connected  with  this:  the  catho- 
lics indulged  the  hope  of  winning  over  the  Lutheran  princes  by 
measures  of  conciliation.  This  was  not  to  be  attempted  by  theolo- 
gians, but  by  the  emperor,  or  by  some  of  the  catholic  princes  of  the 
empire.  The  arguments  which  they  meant  to  urge  were,  that  the 
conception  entertained  of  Catholicism  in  North  Germany  was  erro- 
neous; that  the  deviation  of  the  unaltered  Augsburg  confession 
from  the  catholic  creed  was  very  slight;  they  hoped  to  propitiate 
the  elector  of  Saxony  by  leaving  him  the  patronage  of  the  three 
great  chapters  of  his  dominions:!  they  did  not  even  despair  of  ex- 
citing the  hatred  of  the  Lutherans  against  Calvinism,  which  might 
then  be  made  subservient  to  a  complete  re-establishment  of  Catholi- 
cism. This  idea  was  eagerly  embraced  at  Home,  and  worked  out 
into  a  feasible  project  Urban  VIII  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  resting  satisfied  with  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  which 
had  never  been  sanctioned  by  a  pope4  Nothing  less  than  a  com- 
plete restitution  of  all  church  property — nothing  less  than  a  com- 
plete gathering  together  of  all  protestants  within  the  fold  of  the 
church,  would  satisfy  him. 


But  Urban,  intoxicated  by  his  present  prosperity,  aspired  to  a  yet 
more  daring  project — an  attack  upon  England.    This  plan  from 

*  Hiat  this  was  the  epoch  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  edict,  appears  from  Ca- 
nffa,  Commentar.  de  Germ,  sacra  restaurata,  p.  350.  He  remarks,  that  the 
c4iet  was  drawn  up  in  1628,  and  published  in  1639:  be  then  proceeds  to  say, 
**  Annoit  ipse  Deus,  dum  post  paucos  abipsa  deliberatione  dies  Cssarem  insigni 
netoria  remuneratus  est.'*  He  speaks  of  the  victory  of  Wolgast,  obtained  on 
the  29d  of  August. 

f  As  early  as  1624  hopes  were  nourished  in  Rome  of  the  conversion  of  this 
pruBoe.  Instrnttione  a  Mons'  Caraffa.  **  Venue  ancora  qualche  novella  della 
speiata  rinnione  con  la  chiesa  cattolici  del  sig'  duca  di  Sassonia,  ma  ella  svani 
MB  presto:  con  tutto  cio  11  vaderlo  non  infenso  a'  cattolici  e  nemicissimo  de* 
Calvinisti  ed  amicissimo  del  Magontino  e  convenuto  nell'  elettorato  di  fiaviera 
ei  Ik  sperare  bene:  laonde  non  sara  inutile  che  S.  S*  tenga  proposito  col  detto 
Magontino  di  questo  desiderate  acquisto.'' 

$  **  A  cui,'*  says  the  pope  of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in  a  letter  te  the  emperor, 
^wm  baveva  giammai  assentito  la  scde  apostolica. 

9* 
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time  to  time  reappeared,  by  a  sort  of  necessity,  in  the  grand  catho- 
lic schemes.  The  pope  now  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  the  renewed 
good  understanding  between  England  and  France  for  that  pur- 
pose,*  ♦ 

He  first  represented  to  the  French  ambassador,  how  offensive  it 
W81S  to  France,  that  the  English  by  no  means  adhered  to  the  pro- 
mises made  at  the  marriage.  Either  Lonis  XIII  ought  to  compel 
the  English  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  or  to  wrest  the  crown  from 
a  prince  who  showed  himself,  as  a  heretic  before  God,  and  a  viola- 
tor of  his  word  before  men,  unworthy  to  wear  it.''t 

He  next  addressed  himself  to  the  Sps^ish  ambassador  Oilate. 
The  pope  said  that,  were  it  merely  from  his  duty  as  a  knight, 
Philip  IV  was  bound  to  succor  the  queen  of  England,  his  ndar 
kinswoman,  who  was  now  suffering  oppression  on  account  of  her 
religion. 

As  soon  as  the  pope  perceived  that  he  might  indulge  any  hope 
of  a  favorable  result,  he  committed  the  negotiation  to  Spada,  the 
nuncio  at  Paris.  Among  the  influential  men  of  France,  cardinal 
Berulle,  who  had  conducted  the  negotiations  concerning  the  mar- 
riage, embraced  this  idea  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  He  calculated 
how  the  English  trading  vessels  might  be  captured  on  the  French 
coasts,  and  the  English  fleets  burnt  in  their  own  harbors.  Olivarez 
adopted  the  plan,  and  took  immediate  measures  for  its  execution. 
Former  perfidies  of  France  might  indeed  have  made  him  pause 
and  doubt,  and  another  great  statesman,  cardinal  Bedmar,  opposed 
it  on  that  ground;  but  the  idea  was  too  grand  and  comprehensive 
to  be  rejected  by  Olivarez,  who  in  all  things  loved  the  dazzling  and 
magnificent. 

The  negotiation  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  secrecy;  even 
the  French  ambassador  in  Rome,  to  whom  the  first  disclosures  had 
been  made,  learned  nothing  of  its  further  progress.  The  articles  of 
the  treaty  were  drawn  up  by  Richelieu,  corrected  by  Olivarez,  and 
adopted,  with  his  amendments,  by  Richelieu.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
1627,  they  were  ratified.  The  French  engaged  immediately  to  begin 
their  armament,  and  to  put  their  ports  in  a  state  of  defence.  The 
Spaniards  were  ready  that  same  year  to  commence  the  attack,  and 

^  In  Siri,  Memorie,  vi,  257,  some  account,  thoagh  very  imperfect,  is  given  of 
this  affair.  That  given  in  the  Memoires  de  Richelieu,  xxiii,  is  merely  partial. 
The  statement  in  Nicoletti,  of  which  we  here  make  use,  is  much  more  circum- 
stantial and  authentic.     (Concerning  Nicoletti's  work,  see  App.  No.  120) 

f  According  to  Nicoletti,  the  pope  says,  **  Essere  il  re  di  Francia  offeso  nello 
stato  pel  fomento  che  Tlnghilterra  dava  agli  U?onotti  ribelli:  nella  vita,  rispetto 
agli  incitamenti  e  fellonia  di  Sciales,  il  auale  haveva  indotto  il  duca  di  Orleans 
a  niacchinare  contro  S.  M<%  per  lo  cui  delitto  fu  poscia  fatto  morire:  nella  ripa- 
tazione,  rispetto  a  tanti  mancamcnti  di  promesse:  e  finalmente  nel  proprio  sangue, 
rispetto  agli  strapazzi  fatti  alia  regina  sua  sorella:  ma  quelle  che  voleva  dir 
tutio,  neir  anima,  insidiando  Tlnglesc  alia  salute  di  qnella  della  regina  ed  insi- 
erne  a  quella  del  christianissimo  stesso  e  di  tutti  colore  che  pur  troppo  hebbero 
voglia  di  fare  quelle  infelice  matrimonio." 
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it  was  agreed  that  the  French  sliould  come  to  their  aid  with  all  their 
forces  in  the  following  spring.* 

It  does  not  appear  very  clearly  from  our  accounts,  how  Spain 
and  France  intended  to  divide  the  spoil;  but  thus  much  is  evident, 
that  even  in  this  matter  the  pope  was  not  forgotten.  Berulle  dis- 
closed to  the  nuncio  in  the  profoundest  secrecy,  that  if  they  were 
successful,  Ireland  was  to  fall  to  the  share  of  the  holy  see;  in  which 
case  the  pope  would  probably  govern  it  by  a  viceroy.  The  nuncio 
received  this  communication  with  extreme  satisfaction;  he  however 
recommended  his  holiness  not  to  allow  the  least  rumor  of  it  to  get 
wind;  lest  it  should  appear  as  if  their  schemes  for  the  advancement 
of  religion  were  in  any  degree  mixed  with  worldly  considerations. 

The  interests  of  Germany  and  Italy  were  also  kept  in  view. 

It  seemed  yet  possible  to  destroy  the  superiority  of  the  naval 
power  of  England  and  Holland  by  means  of  a  general  combina- 
tion. The  idea  was  suggested  of  formuig  an  armed  company,  un- 
der the  protection  of  which  a  direct  communication  between  the 
Baltic  Flanders,  the  French  coast,  Spain  and  Italy  might  be  main- 
tained, without  the  participation  of  the  two  maritime  powers.  The 
emperor  even  made  proposals  to  that  effect  to  the  Hans  towns;  and 
the  Infanta  at  Brussels  wished  that  a  port  of  the  Baltic  might  be 
ceded  to  the  Spaniards.!  Negotiations  were  also  set  on  foot  with 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  end  that  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  trade  might  pass  through  Leghorn.} 

Things  did  not  indeed  go  the  length  proposed.  In  consequence 
of  the  intricacy  of  the  relations,  events  took  a  far  different  turn,  yet 
one  which  eventually  led  to  a  result  extremely  favorable  to  the 
cause  of  Catholicism. 

While  the  catholic  powers  were  devising  this  vast  plan  of  an 
attack  on  England,  it  fell  out  that  they  themselves  were  surprised 
by  an  attack  from  England. 

In  July,  1627,  Buckingham  appeared  off  the  coast  of  France 
with  a  stately  fleet;  he  landed  in  the  isle  of  Rh6,  and  occupied  it 

* 

*  Lettere  del  nunzio,  9  Aprile,  1627:  **Tom6  a  Parigi  il  prefato  coniere  di 
Spagna  con  avvisi  che  il  re  cattolico  contentavasi  di  muoversi  il  primo,  come 
Teniva  desiderato  da  Frances!,  purciie  da  questi  si  concedessero  unitamente  le 
doe  ofierte  altre  volte  alternativamente  proposte,  cioe  che  il  christianissimo  si 
obligasse  di  mooversi  nel  mese  di  maggio  o  di  giugno  dell'  anno  seguente  e  che 
presentemente  accomodasse  rarmata  cattolica  di  alcane  galere  ed  altri  legni.-^ 
Porto  anche  nuova  il  medesimo  corriere  che  il  conte  doca  haveva  in  Ispa&rna 
ttaccata  la  pratica  e  dato  ordine  che  se  ne  staccasse  una  simile  in  Fiandra  coT  re 
d*fngbilterra  il  quale  ofiriva  al  cattolico  sospensione  d'armi  per  tre  anni  o  altro 
pin  HiDgo  tempo  tanto  a  nome  del  re  di  Danimarca  quanto  degli  Olandesi.'' 

I  Pope  Urban  says  this  in  a  letter  of  instruction  to  Ginetii,  in  Siri,  Mercuric, 
ii,  964. 

X  Scrittura  sopra  la  compagnia  militante,  MS.  in  the  Archivio  Mediceo,  con- 
tains a  discussion  of  the  practicability  of  this  plan:  '*  Si  propone  che  i  popoli 
delle  citta  anseatiche  entreranno  nella  compagnia  militante  per  fame  piacere  alP 
imperatore  e  che  i  Toscani  non  abbino  a  ricusare  come  chiamati  da  si  gran  mon- 
arch!." 
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all  except  the  citadel  of  St.  Martin,  to  which  he  immediately  laid 
siege,  and  called  upon  the  Huguenots  to  make  a  fresh  effort  in  de- 
fence  of  their  liberties  and  their  religious  independence,  which  were 
daily  more  imminently  threatened. 

The  English  historians  usually  attribute  this  expedition  to  a  ro- 
mantic passion  of  Buckingham  for  Anne  of  Austria.  Whether  he 
really  entertained  any  such  passion  or  not,  a  very  different,  but 
doubtless,  a  more  substantial,  ground  of  his  enterprise  is  to  be 
found  in  the  grand  course  of  events.  Was  Buckingham  to  await 
in  England  the  projected  attack?  It  was  doubtless  better  to  antici- 
pate it,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  France.*  A  more  favorable  mo- 
ment could  not  be  found;  Louis  XIII  was  dangerously  ill,  and 
Richelieu  involved  in  a  struggle  with  powerful  factions.  After  some 
delay,  the  Huguenots  actually  took  up  arms  anew,  and  their  valiant 
and  veteran  leaders  appeai*ed  once  more  in  the  field. 

Had  Buckingham  followed  up  the  war  with  more  energy  and 
been  better  supported,  he  must  have  succeeded;  but  king  Charles  I 
admits  in  all  his  letters,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Things  were 
so  conducted  that  the  English  were  soon  no  match  for  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  whose  genius  unfolded  its  resources  with  redoubled  vigor 
in  moments  of  difficulty,  and  who  had  never  shown  himself  more 
resolute,  firm  and  indefatigable,  than  in  the  present  exigency. 
Buckingham  saved  himself  by  a  retreat.  His  enterprise,  which 
might  have  brought  the  French  government  into  extraordinary 
peril,  had  in  fact  no  other  consequence  than  to  let  loose  the  whole 
power  of  the  country,  wielded  by  the  cardinal,  with  new  violence 
on  the  Huguenots. 

The  focus  of  the  Huguenot  force  was  unquestionably  La  Ro- 
chelle.  Years  before,  when  Richelieu  resided  at  his  see  of  Lugon, 
in  that  neighborhood,  he  had  meditated  on  the  possibility  of  con- 
quering that  place;  he  now  saw  himself  called  upon  to  conduct 
such  an  undertaking,  and  determined  to  execute  it,  cost  what  it 
would. 

It  happened  most  strangely,  that  nothing  contributed  so  much  to 
his  success  as  the  fanaticism  of  an  English  puritan. 

Buckingham  had  at  last  prepared  to  relieve  La  Rochelle;  his 
honor  was  engaged;  his  position  in  England  and  the  world  de- 
pended upon  this  enterprise,  and  doubtless  he  would  have  strained 

^  We  might  ask  whether  Bockin^ham  had  not  come  to  the  kaowledge  of 
this  secret  design:  it  is  at  any  rate  highly  probable,  considering  bow  very  sel- 
dom a  secret  is  kept  so  entirely,  that  some  portion  does  not  transpire.  We  cer- 
tainly know  that  it  immediately  came  to  the  cars  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Zorzo  Zorzi,  who  arrived  in  France  at  the  time  those  arrangements  were  in 
conrse  of  conclusion.  **Si  a^giungeva  che  le  doe  corone  tenevano  insieme 
machinatione  e  trattati  di  assalire  con  pari  forzo  e  dispositioni  Tisola  d'lnghil- 
terra."  It  seems  very  improbable  that  the  affair  should  not  have  been  known  in 
England;  the  Venetians  were  on  the  best  understanding  with  England,  and  had 
even  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  having  advised  the  expedition  against  the  isle 
of  Rh6.     (Rel.  di  Francia,  1628.) 
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every  nerve  to  accomplish  it:  this  was  the  moment  chosen  by  a 
fanatic,  goaded  by  revenge  and  inflamed  by  mistaken  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, to  assassinate  him. 

In  gn»at  conjunctures,  it  is  necessary  that  powerful  men  should 
make  a  public  undertaking  their  own  personal  affair.  The  siege 
of  La  Rochelle  was  a  duel  between  the  two  ministers.  Richelieu 
was  now  the  survivor.  There  was  no  one  in  England  to  occupy 
Buckingham's  place,  no  one  to  adopt  the  defence  of  his  honor;  the 
English  fleet  appeared  in  the  roads,  but  struck  no  decisive  blow. 
It  was  said  that  Richelieu  knew  that  this  would  be  the  case.  He 
persevered  with  unshaken  firmness,  and  in  October  1628,  La  Ro- 
chelle surrendered. 

After  the  principal  fortress  had  fallen,  the  neighboring  places 
despaired  of  Jbeihg  able  to  hold  out — their  only  solicitude  was  to 
make  tolerable  terms.* 

Thus,  out  of  all  these  political  complexities,  which  at  first  ap- 
peared favorable  to  the  protestants,  sprang  in  the  end  decisive 
victories  and  enormous  advances  on  the  side  of  Catholicism.  The 
northeast  of  Germany  and  the  southwest  of  France,  which  had 
so  long  resisted,  were  both  subdued.  Nothing  seemed  now  to  be 
necessary  but  to  subject  the  conquered  foe  for  ever  by  laws  and  by 
institutions  of  permanent  influence. 

The  assistance  which  Denmark  had  afforded  to  the  Germans, 
and  England  to  the  French,  proved  injurious  rather  than  useful; 
they  had  brought  upon  them  a  resistless  enemy;  and  these  powers 
were  now  themselves  endangered,  or  even  attacked.  The  imperial 
troops  penetrated  as  far  as  Jutland,  and  negotiations  were  actively 
renewed  between  France  and  Spain,  with  a  view  to  the  projected 
combined  attack  upon  England  (A.  D.  1628). 

*  Zorzo  Zorzi,  Relatione  di  Francia,  1629:  *'L'  ac(^ui8to  di  Roeella  ultimato 
SQgli  occhi  deir  armata  Inglese,  che  professava  di  scioglieie  Tassedio  et  iniro* 
donri  il  soccorso,  IMmpresa  contro  Roano,  capo  etanima  di  (jaesta  fattione,  i  pro- 
gressi  contra  gli  Uffonotti  nella  Linguadocca  coUa  riciiperatione  di  ben  50niazze 
Eanno  sgomentato  i  caori  e  spozzato  la  fortuna  di  quel  partito,  che  perdute  le 
forze  interne  e  mancategli  ie  mtelHgenze  straniere  si  e  intieramente  rimesso  alia 
Tolonta  e  clemenza  del  re.'*  He  notices  that  the  Spaniards  came  certainly  at  a 
late  hoor,  and  then  but  with  fourteen  vessels,  but  that  still  they  did  come  to  take 
part  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle.  He  ascribes  their  accession  to  the  ^^ceitezza 
del  fine,"  and  to  the  desire  *'participar  agli  onon«" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MANTUAN  WAR-THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 


REVOLUTION   IN   THE   STATE    OF   THINGS* 

At  the  first  glance,  the  course  of  human  events,  the  march  of 
the  human  mind  in  any  direction  it  has  once  taken,  present  an 
aspect  of  undeviating  progression. 

But  on  a  nearer  observation,  we  not  unfrequently  perceive  that 
the  fundamental  circumstance  which  determines  the  whole  progress 
of  things,  is  but  slight  and  feeble — often  little  more  than  personal 
sympdihy  or  antipathy,  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  disturb. 

If  we  inquire  what  were  the  main  causes  of  the  recent  amazing 
successes  of  the  catholic  restoration,  we  find  that  they  were  not  so 
much  the  armies  of  Tilly  and  WaUenstein,  or  the  military  superi- 
ority ol  Richelieu  over  the  Huguenots,  as  the  renewed  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  without  which  neither  nation  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  anything  of  moment 

From  the  year  1626  protestantism  no  longer  made  any  indepen- 
dent resistance,  and  was  only  emboldened  to  attempt  it  again  by 
the  disunion  of  the  catholic  powers;  their  reconciliation  therefore 
caused  its  downfall. 

But  it  required  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to  perceive  how  slight 
a  cause  would  suffice  to  disturb  their  union. 

Within  the  pale  of  Catholicism  even,  two  distinct  and  opposite 
impulses  had  arisen  by  an  equal  and  inevitable  necessity — the  one 
religious,  the  other  political. 

The  former  demanded  union,  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  disre- 
gard of  all  other  considerations;  the  latter  incessantly  stimulated 
the  rivalry  of  the  great  powers  for  precedence  in  dignity  and  au- 
thority. It  could  not  be  said  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  course  of  events.  The  balance  of  power 
in  those  times  depended  on  the  hostile  interests  of  France  and  Aus- 
trian-Spain, and  recent  occurrences  had  greatly  increased  the 
strength  of  France  and  had  placed  her  more  nearly  on  an  equality 
with  her  rival. 
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But  nations  are  excited  to  action  no  less  by  the  anticipation  of 
future  dangers,  than  by  the  pressure  of  present  evils;  and  it  now 
seemed  as  if  the,  natural  course  of  things  was  pregnant  with  general 
insecurity  and  confusion. 

The  north  of  Germany,  the  ancient  seat  of  protestantism  was 
overrun  by  Wallenstein's  troops;  and  this  opened  the  possibility  of 
restoring  the  imperial  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
(which,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  in  the  life  of  Charles 
V,  had  for  centuries  been  a  mere  shadow,)  to  real  power  and  sub- 
stantial importance.  If  the  catholic  restoration  went  on  in  the 
way  it  had  begun,  this  result  was  inevitable. 

The  king  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  equivalent  to  ex- 
pect;— when  once  he  had  subdued  the  Huguenots,  he  had  nothing 
more  to  gain.  But  the  Italians  had  the  greatest  cause  for  anxiety; 
the  renovation  of  a  powerful  iniperial  government  which  had  such 
manifold  claims  in  Italy,  and  was  so  immediately  connected  with 
the  hated  power  of  Spain,  was  in  their  eyes  perilous  and  insupport- 
able. 

The  question  once  more  arose,  whether  the  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  Catholicism  would  be  continued  without  regard  to  this  state  of 
things,  and  would  again  carry  all  before  them?  or  whether  political 
considerations  would  preponderate,  and  would  put  a  stop  to  these 
exertions? 

Whilst  the  torrent  of  the  catholic  restoration  swept  with  full  force 
over  France  and  Germany,  an  event  occurred  in  Italy,  the  result  of 
which  was  to  decide  this  question. 


§  1.    MANTUAN  SUCCESSION. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1627,  died  Vincenzo  II,  Duke  of  Mantua, 
of  the  house  of  Gonzaga,  without  issue.  His  nearest  agnate  was 
Carlo  Gonzaga,  Due  de  Nevers. 

The  succession  was  in  itself  subject  to  no  difficulties,  since  no 
doubt  existed  as  to  the  rights  of  the  agnate.  But  it  involved  a  po- 
litical change  of  great  importance. 

Charles  de  Nevers  was  born  in  France,  and  was  of  course  re- 
garded as  a  Frenchman;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Spaniards 
would  not  suffer  a  Frenchman  to  acquire  power  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  which  they  had  always  striven  with  especial  jealousy  to 
guard  from  all  French  influence. 

If,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  we  endeavor  to  obtain  an 
accurate  understanding  of  this  affair,  we  find  that  neither  the  court 
of  Spain  nor  that  of  Austria  had  at  first  any  thought  of  excluding 
him  from  the  succession.  He  was  related  to  the  imperial  house, 
since  the  empress  was  a  Mantuan  princess,  and  always  warmly 
attached  to  his  interests.    '^  At  first,''  says  Khevenhiller,  who  was 
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employed  in  Mantuan  affairs,  <<  nothing  hostile  to  his  interests  was 
required  of  him;  on  the  contrary,  they  deliberated  how  to  conciliate 
his  devotion  to  the  imperial  house/'*  Olivarez,  too,  expressly 
affirms  the  same  thing;  he  relates  that  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  dangerous  illness  of  Don  Vincenzo,  it  was  determined  that  a 
courier  should  be  immediately  despatched  to  the  Duke  de  Nevers, 
to  offer  him  the  protection  of  Spain  in  a  pacific  occupation  of  Mantua 
and  Montferrat.t  It  is  indeed  possible  that  conditions  would  have 
been  imposed  on  him,  and  guarantees  demanded,  but  there  was 
no  thought  of  depriving  him  of  his  rights. 

The  mode  in  which  this  natural  course  of  things  was  arrested,  is 
very  remarkable. 

The  Italians  did  not  give  the  Spaniards  credit  for  so  much  justice 
as  would  have  been  evinced  by  this  line  of  conduct.  They  had 
never  believed  all  the  former  assurances  of  Spain,  that  she  would 
respect  Gonzaga's  rights  and  make  no  resistance  to  his  succession.^ 
The  Spanish  governors  in  Italy  had  brought  upon  themselves  the 
suspicion  of  grasping  at  boundless  power,  even  by  unjust  and  un- 
lawful means;  nor  were  people  now  to  be  persuaded  that  they 
would  not  try  to  raise  some  member  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga  more 
devoted  to  their  interests,  to  the  dukedom  of  Mantua. 

We  will,  however,  admit  that  the  wish  of  the  Italians  to  see  a 
prince  naturally  allied  to  France,  and  independent  of  Spain,  on  the 
throne  of  Mantua,  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  opinion.  They 
would  not  believe  that  Spain  would  relinquish  a  thing  which  would 
have  been  welcome  to  themselves,  precisely  in  proportion  as  it  was 
injurious  to  Spanish  interests.  They  persuaded  the  rightful  heir  to 
think  as  they  did,  and  he  accordingly  deemed  it  best  to  enter  upon 
possession  in  whatever  way  he  could.  The  political  was  now  like 
the  animal  body.  The  internal  disease  only  waited  for  some  occa- 
sion— for  some  wounded  part — to  break  out. 

Even  before  the  decease  of  Vicenzo,  the  young  Gonzaga  Nevers, 
due  de  Rethel  arrived  in  the  profoundest  secrecy  in  Mantua,  where 
a  Mantuan  minister,  named  Striggio,  attached  to  the  anti-Spanish 
party,  had  prepared  everything  for  his  reception.     The  old  duke 

•  Annales  Ferdinandei,  xi,  p.  30. 

j-  Francesco  dog\i  Albizi,  negotiate  di  Mods'"  Cesare  Monte:  "S.  M«,"  says 
OliTaroz,  *^  in  sentire  la  gra^e  indif?positione  del  duca  Vincenzo  ordino  che  si 
dispacciasse  corriero  in  Francia  al  medesimo  Nivers  promettendogli  la  protet- 
tione  sua  acciu  egii  potesse  pacificamente  ottenere  il  possesso  di  Mantova  e  del 
Monferrato:  ma  appena  conse^rnati  p;li  ordini,  si  era  con  altro  corriere  venuto 
d*Italia  intesa  la  morte  di  Vincenzo,  il  matrimonio  di  Retel  senza  participatione 
del  re,"  etc. 

^  "  Ne  si  deve  dar  credonza,"  says  Mulla,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Mantua 
in  1G15,  **  a  quello  che  si  e  lasciato  intender  piii  volte  il  marchese  di  Inoiosa, 
gia  governator  di  Milano,  che  Spagnoli  non  porterebbono,  quando  venisse  il  caso, 
mai  allri  alio  stato  di  Manioa  die  il  duca  di  Nivers:" — why  not  howeverl  Wo 
have  only  the  fact:  the  governor  affirms  it,  the  Italians  do  not  believe  it;  never- 
tbeless,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 
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made  no  difficulty  of  acknowledging  the  rights  of  his  cousin.  There 
was  still  existing  a  female  descendant  of  the  direct  and  native  line — 
grand-daughter  of  Philip  II  of  Spain  by  his  youngest  daughter,  who 
had  married  into  the  house  of  Savoy — and  it  appeared  most  im- 
portant that  the  young  duke  should  marry  her.*  Accidental  cir- 
cumstances retarded  their  union,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death 
of  Vincenzo  that  the  young  princess  was  fetched  by  night  from  the 
convent  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  and  conducted  to  the 
palace  where  the  marriage  was  immediately  solemnised.  Not  till 
then  was  the  death  of  the  prince  made  public,  and  Rethel  was 
saluted  as  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  received  the  homage  of  his  sub- 
jects. An  envoy  from  Milan  was  kept  at  a  distance  till  all  was 
completed,  and  then — not  without  a  sort  of  mockery — made  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  transaction. 

The  news  of  the  marriage  and  accession  of  the  young  duke 
reached  Vienna  and  Madrid  simultaneously  with  that  of  Vincenzo's 
death. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  well  calculated  to  irritate 
and  incense  such  puissant  princes,  who  delighted  to  assume  a  cha- 
racter of  sacred  majesty.  Their  near  kinswoman  had  been  married 
without  their  consent,  or  even  knowledge — nay,  with  a  kind  of 
force;  and  possession  taken  of  a  considerable  fief  without  the 
smallest  deference  for  the  feudal  lords! 

The  measures  taken  by  the  two  courts  were,  however,  different. 

01ivare2,  proud  as  a  Spaniard,  prouder  as  minister  of  so  mighty 
a  king,  and  filled  with  the  most  arrogant  sense  of  his  own  import- 
ance, was  little  disposed  to  make  any  advances  to  the  duke;  he 
determined,  if  he  could  do  no  more,  at  least,  to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, to  mortify  him.t  His  demeanor  was  indeed  openly  hostile; 
Dor  could  the  important  city  of  Montferrat,  regarded  as  the  out- 
work of  Milan,  be  entrusted  to  him  after  such  evidence  of  his  dis- 
Eositions.  The  Duke  of  Guastalla  laid  claim  to  Mantua;  the 
^uke  of  Savoy  to  Montferrat,  and  the  Spaniards  now  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  both  these  princes;  both  parties  took  up 
arms;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  marched  upon  Montferrat  froni  the 
one  side,  don  Gonzalez  de  Corduba,  governor  of  Milan,  from  the 
other.  The  French  had  already  retreated  to  Casale,  which  don 
Gonzalez  hastened  to  besiege.  He  was  confident  of  speedily  re- 
ducing it — the  more  so,  as  he  reckoned  on  co-operation  within. 

*  Nani,  Storia  Yeneta,  1,  7,  p.  350,  and  Siri,  Mero(me  recondite,  vi,  309,  both 
state  this  fact;  the  latter  takes  it  from  a  letter  of  Sabran  to  the  French  court. 

f  Nicoletti,  Vita  di  papa  Urbano,  from  a  despatch  of  the  nuncio  Panifilio  : 
**  Dichiarayasi  il  conte  duca  che  per  lo  meno  voleva  mortificare  il  duca  di  Nivexs 
per  lo  poco  rispetto  portato  al  re  nella  conclusione  del  matrimonio  senza  parte- 
eiparlo:  ma  a  qual  segno  potesse  giungere  la  mortificatione,  non  poteva  il  nun- 
tio  fame  congettura,  e  tanto  piu  che  le  ragioni  che  avevano  mosso  il  papa  a 
eoDcedere  la  dispensai  erano  acerbamente  impugnate  dal  medesi  mo  conte 
duca.*' 
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The  emperor  acted  with  less  precipitation.  He  was  persuaded, 
be  said,  that  God  would  defend  him,  since  be  trod  the  paths  of 
justice.  He  disapproved  the  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
caused  his  disapprobation  to  be  formally  notified  to  don  Gonzalez. 
On  the  other  hand  he  was  determined  to  exercise  his  functions  aa 
supreme  judge  without  the  smallest  reserve.  He  uttered  sentence 
of  sequestration  against  Mantua,  till  he  should  have  decided  to 
which  of  the  several  pretenders  the  succession  belonged.  As  the 
new  duke  of  Mantua,  who  had  now  arrived  in  person,  would  not 
submit,  the  severest  mandates  were  issued  against  him.*  But 
whatever  might  be  the  difference  in  the  origin  and  spirit  of  these 
measures,  they  conspired  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Nevers  was 
not  less  formidably  menaced  by  the  legal  claims  of  the  German 
line  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  by  the  open  hostilities  of  the 
Spanish;  in  thinking  to  elude  the  danger,  he  had  drawn  it  down 
upon  his  head. 

At  first  his  prospects  were  very  bad.  Some  of  the  cities  of  Italy 
it  is  true,  regarded  his  cause  as  their  own,  and  left  no  means  untried 
to  keep  him  steady  to  his  determination  of  resistance;  but  they  had 
not  strength  to  give  him  any  effectual  succor. 

Richelieu  had  also  promised  that  he  would'  not  suffer  him  to  fall 
if  he  would  only  hold  out  till  France  could  come  to  his  aid.  But 
the  question  was,  when  that  would  be. 

The  situation  of  Mantua  was  rendered  much  more  critical  by 
the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  before  the  fall  of  which  Richelieu  could 
not  move  a  step.  He  did  not  dare  again  to  engage  in  hostiUties 
with  Spain,  so  long  as  they  might  give  rise  to  another  dangerous 
insurrection  of  the  Huguenots. 

But  his  previous  experience  also  compelled  him  to  attend  to 
other  considerations.  On  no  account  dared  he  quarrel  with  the 
rigid  catholic  party  in  his  own  country.  He  dared  not  venture  to 
break  with  the  pope,  nor  even  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  displeasing 
to  him. 

Here  too  the  inclinations  of  the  pope  were  once  more  of  the  last 


*  Theviews  of  the  imperial  court  may  be  ^thered  from  the  report  of  Pallotta, 
10th  of  June,  1628,  an  extract  of  which  is  gi^en  by  Nicoletti:  **  II  nunzio  ogni 
di  piu  accorgevasi,  che  era  malissima  Timpressione  contro  il  duca  di  Nirers, 
che  havease  disprezzato  il  re  di  Spagna  e  molto  piu  Pimperatore  conchiudendo 
matrimonio  aensa  sua  participazione  col  possesso  dello  stato  aenza  investitura, 
anzi  senza  indulto  imperiale,  che  fosse  nemico  della  casa  d' Austria,  che  avesse 
iutelligenza  e  disegno  co'  Francesi  di  dare  loro  mano  nell'  invasione  dello  state 
di  Milano;  e  che  non  di  meno  S.  M^  Ces*  haTesse  grandissima  inclinatione  alls 

5 ace,  e  con  questo  fine  havesse  fatto  il  decreto  del  se(]uestro  per  lerare  I'armi 
alle  mani  di  Spagnuoli  e  di  Savojardi  stanti  le  ragioni  che  pretenderano  Gaaa- 
talla,  Savoja,  Lorena  e  Spagna  negli  stati  di  Mantova  e  M onferrato:  che  dapoi 
il  duca  havesse  di  nuovo  offeso  1  imperatore  col  disprezzo  deVommissarj  non 
dando  loro  la  mano  dritta  e  non  gli  aromettendo  in  Mantova  e  sopra  tutto  col 
appellazione  e  protesta  che  I'imperatore  fosse  caduto  dalla  ragione  e  superiority 
di  detti  feudi." 
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importance.  His  position,  and  the  nature  of  his  office,  required 
him  to  use  every  effort  for  the  nfaintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
catholic  world;  as  an  Italian  prince  he  had  an  incontestable  in- 
fluence on  his  neighbors,  while  the  measures,  even  of  France,  must 
as  we  have  seen,  be  determined  by  those  he  might  think  fit  to  pur- 
sue. Every  thing  depended  upon  whether  he  would  avert  the 
outbreak  of  a  quarrel,  or  would  himself  become  a  party  to  it. 

In  the  former  political  involvements,  Urban  VIII  had  found  his 
line  of  policy  already  marked  out,  his  course  prescribed.  On  this 
occasion  his  own  character  and  sentiments  first  came  to  view  more 
completely,  and  at  the  same  time  with  more  authoritative  influence 
on  the  afiairs  of  the  world. 


§  2.  URBAN  vin. 

Among  the  foreigners  who  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  the 
commerce  of  Ancona,  during  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  in  the  16th 
century,  the  Florentine  house  of  Barberini  distinguished  itself  by 
capacity  for  and  success  in  business.  A  scion  of  this  house,  Maffeo, 
born  in  the  year  1568,  at  Florence,  was  taken  after  the  early  death 
of  his  father,  to  Rome,  where  an  uncle  of  his  had  raised  himself  to 
a  certain  station  in  the  curia.  Maffeo  also  entered  upon  the  same 
career;  in  which  he  was  not  only  supported  by  the  opulence  of  his 
family,  but  distinguished  by  his  own  rare  talents.  At  every  step 
of  his  rise,  his  fellow-laborers  recognised  his  superiority;  but  he 
was  chiefly  led  to  entertain  loftier  views  by  his  success  in  concilia- 
ting the  full  confidence  and  regard  of  the  court  of  France,  during 
a  nuntiatura  which  he  held  in  that  country.  After  the  death  of 
Gregory  XV,  the  French  party  immediately  fixed  their  eyes  on 
Maffeo  as  his  successor. 

The  character  of  this  conclave  differed  from  the  former  ones  in 
consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  late  pope's  reign.  Although 
he  had  nominated  a  considerable  number  of  cardinals,  yet  the  crea- 
tures of  his  predecessor  were  not  less  numerous;  and  the  two 
nephews,  of  the  last  pope  and  of  his  predecessor,  stood  opposed 
with  nearly  equal  forces.  It  appears  that  Maffeo  Barberini  gave 
each  of  them  to  understand  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  the  other; 
and  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  in  consequence  supported  by  each, 
out  of  hatred  to  the  other.  But  he  doubtless  acquired  still  greater 
influence  by  appearing  as  the  constant  assertor  of  the  jurisdictional 
claims  of  the  Roman  curia,  and  thus  gaining  the  good-will  of  the 
majority  of  the  cardinals.  In  short,  by  the  aid  at  once  of  his  own 
merit  and  of  the  support  of  others,  Maffeo  Barberini  triumphed 
over  all  obstacles,  and  at. the  early  age  of  fifty-five  rose  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  papacy. 

The  court  very  soon  perceived  a  wide  difference  between  him 
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and  his  predecessor.  Clement  VIII  was  generally  found  busied  in 
the  study  of  St.  Bernard,  Paul  V  in  that  of  Justinian  of  Venice; 
but  the  table  of  Urban  VIII  was  covered  with  the  newest  poems, 
or  with  plans  of  fortifications. 

It  may  generally  be  observed,  that  the  period  in  a  man's  life  in 
which  his  character  takes  a  decided  bent,  is  that  of  the  first  bloom 
of  manhood;  it  is  then  that  he  begins  to  take  an  independent  share 
in  literature  or  public  affairs.  The  youth  of  Paul  V,  born  iu  1552; 
that  of  Gregory  XV,  born  in  1554,  belonged  to  an  epoch  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  catholic  restoration  strode  onwards  with  full 
and  uninterrupted  career;  and  by  these  principles  their  minds  were 
completely  subjugated  and  fashioned.  The  first  active  yearst>f  the 
life  of  Urban  VI 11^  born  in  1568,  fell,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  times 
of  the  opposition  of  the  papal  government  to  Spain,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  Catholicism  as  the  dominant  religion  of  France. — 
We  find  that  his  inclinations  now  followed  the  bent  thus  impressed 
upon  them. 

Urban  VIII  regarded  himself  mainly  in  the  light  of  a  temporal 
prince. 

His  favorite  notion  was,  that  the  States  of  the  Church  must  be 
secured  by  fortifications,  and  become  formidable  by  their  own  arms. 
When  the  marble  monuments  of  his  predecessors  were  pointed  out 
to  him,  he  said  he  would  erect  one  for  himself  of  iron.  On  the 
Bolognese  frontier  he  built  Castel-Franco,  also  called  Fort  Urbane; 
although  its  military  aim  was  so  little  clear  and  obvious,  that  the 
Bolognese  suspected  it  was  built  rather  to  overawe  than  to  protect 
them.  In  Rome  (in  the  year  1625)  he  fortified  Castel  St  Angelo 
with  new  breast-works,  and  immediately  stored  it  with  munitions 
of  war  and  provisions,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  at  the  gates;  he 
constructed  the  high  walls  which  inclose  the  papal  gardens  on 
Monte  Cavallo,  without  heeding  the  destruction  of  the  magnificent 
remains  of  antiquity  in  the  Colonna  gardens.  A  manufactory  of 
arms  was  established  at  Tivoli;*  the  vaults  under  the  Vatican  library 
were  used  as  an  arsenal;  soldiers  swarmed  in  the  streets,  and  the 
centre  of  the  supremo  spiritual  power  of  Christendom,  the  peaceful 

*  A  Contarini,  Rel"*  di  1C35:  **  Qaanto  alle  armi,  i  papi  n*  erano  per  I'addie- 
tro  totalmente  sprovrduti,  perche  confidayano  piu  nell'  obligarsi  i  principi  con 
le  ^tie  che  nelle  difese  temporali.  Hora  si  e  mutato  registro,  et  il  papa  pre- 
sente  in  particolare  vi  sta  applicatissimo.  A  Tivoli  egli  ha  condotto  on  tal  Uipa 
Bresciano,  auddito  di  V.  Ser^,  il  quale  poi  di  tempo  in  tempo  e  andato  STiando 
molti  operai  della  terra  di  Gardon.  Quivi  costui  fa  lavorare  gran  quantita  d* 
arme,  prima  facendo  condurre  il  ferro  grezzo  dal  Bresciano  et  hora  lavorandone 
qualche  portione  ancora  di  certe  miniere  ritroyate  neW  Umbria:  dichetutto  diedi 
ayviso  con  mielettere  a  suo  tempo,  che  mMmagino  passasscro  senza  riflessione. 
Di  queste  armi  ha  il  papa  sotto  la  libreria  del  Vaticano  accomodate  un'arsenale, 
dove  con  buon  ordine  stanno  riposti  moschetti,  picche,  carabine  e  pistole  per 
armare  trentamila  fanti  e  cinquemila  cavalli  oltre  buon  nuroero  che  dalla  mede- 
sima  fucina  di  Tivoli  si  e  mandate  a  Ferrara  e  Castelfranco  in  queste  ultime  oe- 
correnze.*'    See  App.  No.  115. 
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inclosures  of  the  Eternal  City,  resounded  with  the  din  of  arnns.-^ 
It  wasy  he  said,  indispensable  too  to  a  well-ordered  state  to  have  a 
£ree  pqrt^  and  accordingly  Civita  Vecchia  was,  at  great  cost,  adapted 
to  that  end.  But  the  results  were  more  answerable  to  the  situation 
of  things  than  to  the  views  of  the  pope.  The  Barbary  corsairs  sold 
at  Civita  Veochia  the  plunder  they  had  taken  from  Christian  mer- 
chants and  travellers.  Such  was  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  the 
sovereign  pastor  of  Christendom. 

In  all  these  things  pope  Urban  acted  with  unlimited  and  auto- 
cratic power;  at  least  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  even  sur- 
passed his  predecessors  in  the  absoluteness  of  his  sway. 

If  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  take  counsel  of  the  college,  he  re* 
{died,  that  he  understood  more  than  all  the  cardinals  put  together. 
Consistories  were  but  rarely  held,  and  even  then,  few  had  courage 
to  express  their  opinions  freely.  The  congregations  assembled  in 
the  accustomed  manner,  but  no  important  question  was  laid  before 
them,  and  their  decisions  were  little  heeded.*  Nor  did  Urban  form 
any  regular  consulta  for  the  administration  of  the  civil  government 
such  as  had  been  established  by  his  predecessors.  His  nephew, 
Francesco  Barberino,  was  perfectly  right  in  refusing,  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  pontificate,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  any 
measure  that  had  been  adopted,  let  its  nature  be  what  it  might. 

The  foreign  ambassadors  were  distressed  at  the  impossibility  of 
transacting  business  with  the  pope.  At  the  audiences  he  talked 
more  than  anybody,!  lectured,  and  continued  with  one  the  conver- 
sation he  had  begun  with  another.  All  present  must  listen  to  him^ 
admire  him,  and  address  him  with  an  air  of  tjie  greatest  reverence, 
even  when  he  refused  their  requests.  Other  popes  often  gave  un-* 
fiivorable  answers  to  petitions,  but  from  sontb  principle,  either  reli- 
gious or  political;  in  Urban  this  was  evidently  the  result  of  humor 
and  caprice. 

People  never  knew  whether  to  expect  a  yes  or  a  no  from  hinu  The 
riirewd  and  acute  Venetians  found  out  that  he  loved  contradiction, 
and  that  he  had  an  almost  involuntary  proneness  towards  the  oppo- 
site of  what  was  proposed  to  him;  when,  therefore,  they  had  a  point 
to  carry,  they  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  starting  objections  to  it 

*  **  Le  congregationi  servono,**  says  Aluise  Contarini,  *'per  coprire  talrolta 
^oalehe  errore.*' 

t  Pietro  Contarini,  Rel"*  di  1637.  **Abbonda  cod  grande  facondia  nelli  disoorai, 
•  eopioao  nelli  suoi  ragionamenti,  di  cose  varie  argomenta,  e  tratta  nelli  nogotj 
eon  tatte  le  ragioni  che  intende  e  sa,  a  segno  che  le  aadienze  si  rendono  altret- 
tanto  e  pid  lungfae  di  anelle  de*  precessori  saoi:  e  nelle  oongregationi  dove  inter- 
viene  aegae  pur  il  meaesimo  con  grande  disarantaffgio  di  chi  tratta  seco,  mentre 
togliendo  egli  la  maggior  parte  del  tempo  poco  ne  Tascia  agli  altri;  et  ho  adito  to 
dire  ad  on  card**  che  andava  non  per  riceyer  Taudienza  ma  per  darla  al  papa, 
poiche  era  serto  che  la  S**  8.  pid  avrebbe  voluto  discorrere  che  ascoltarlo;  e 
rndte  volte  e  aocadato  che  alcnni  entrati  per  esporre  le  proprie  loro  istanze,  pos- 
Um  egli  Del  disoorsi,  se  ne  sono  usciti  senza  poter  de'  loro  interessi  diile  cosa 
aleuna.*'    See  App.  No.  111. 
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themselves.  The  pope,  in  seeking  about  for  arguments  to  confute 
them,  fell  himself  upon  propositions  which  no  persuasions  in  the 
world  would  ever  have  induced  him  to  listen  to. 
^  This  is  a  sort  of  temper  which  we  sometimes  find  in  subordinate 
stations,  and  was  not  unfrequent  at  that  time  among  Spaniards  and 
Italians.  Such  men  regard  a  public  post  as  a  tribute  due  to  their 
personal  merits;  and  consequently,  in  the  administration  of  their 
office,  they  attend  far  more  to  their  personal  feelings  and  impulses, 
than  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  conduct  is  not  unlike  that 
of  an  author,  wiiD,  filled  with  the  consciousness  of  his  talent,  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  subject  before  him,  but  gives  free  course 
to  the  sports  of  his  fancy. 

Urban  belonged  in  fact  to  this  class  of  authors.  The  poems  of 
his  which  are  extant  give  evidence  of  wit  and  talent;  but  how 
strangely  are  sacred  subjects  handled  in  them!  The  songs  and 
apophthegms  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  are  forced 
into  Horatian  metres;  the  song  of  praise  of  the  aged  Simeon  into 
two  Sapphic  strophes!  No  trace,  of  course,  remains  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  text;  the  matter  is  compelled  to  assume  a  form 
utterly  discordant  with  it,  merely  in  compliance  with  the  whim  of 
the  author. 

But  these  talents,  the  brilliancy  with  which  they  invested  the 
person  of  the  pope,  nay,  even  the  athletic  health  he  enjoyed,  all 
tended  to  increase  that  self-complacency,  and  to  raise  those  per- 
sonal pretensions  with  which  his  lofty  station  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  inspire  him.* 

It  appears  to  me  that  no  pope  ever  raised  such  arrogant  claims 
to  personal  respect.  An  objection  drawn  from  the  old  papal  con- 
stitutions was  once  made  to  some  argument  of  his;  he  replied,  <<that 
the  judgment  of  a  living  pope  was  worth  more  than  the  maxims  of 
a  hundred  dead  ones." 

He  abrogated  the  resolution  of  the  Roman  people  never  again  to 
erect  a  statue  to  a  living  pope,  by  saying,  *'  that  such  a  resolution 
could  not  apply  to  such  a  pope  as  he  was." 

The  conduct  of  one  of  his  nuncios  in  a  difficult  affair  being  once 
commended  to  him,  he  replied,  ^^  that  the  nuncio  had  acted  upon 
his  instructions." 

Such  a  man  was  Urban;  so  filled  with  the  idea  of  being  a  mighty 
prince;  so  attached  to  France,  both  in  consequence  of  his  former 
occupations  and  of  the  support  he  had  received  from  that  country; 
so  self-willed,  energetic,  and  full  of  his  own  importance;  such  was 
the  man  upon  whom  at  this  moment  the  conduct  of  the  highest 
spiritual  power  of  catholic  Christendom  had  devolved. 

*  This  had  been  remarked  from  the  begrinning.  Relatione  de*  qaattro  amba- 
Bciatori,  1624:  **  Ama  le  proprie  opinioni  e  si  lascia  nsingare  dal  soo  gfenio,  a 
che  conseguita  una  salda  tenacita  dei  proprj  pensiori:—  — e  sempre  intento  a 
quelle  cose  che  possono  ringrandire  il  concetto  della  sua  persona.**  See  App* 
No.  104. 
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His  decisions,  and  the  attitude  which  he  might  assume  in  the 
centre  of  the  catholic  powers,  were  of  infinite  consequence  to  the 
progress  or  the  interruption  of  the  universal  restoration  which  now 
occupied  mankind. 

Frequently,  however,  people  had  thought  they  remarked  in  the 
pontiff  an  antipathy  to  Spanish  Austria.* 

No  later  than  the  year  1625,  cardinal  Borgia  complained  of  his 
harshness  and  severity;  he  said  <Mhat  the  king  of  Spain  could  not 
obtain  the  smallest  concession:  everything  was  refused  him.'' 

Cardinal  Borgia  maintained  that  pope  Urban  WII  did  not  will- 
ingly terminate  the  affair  of  the  Valtelline;  that  the  king  had  offered 
to  abandon  the  contested  passes,  and  that  the  pope  never  chose  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  offer. 

Nor  indeed  is  it  to  be  denied  that  Urban  was  In  part  the  cause 
of  the  failure  of  the  project  of  an  alliance  between  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  England.  When  executing  the  dispensation  which 
had  been  prepared  by  his  predecessor,  he  added  to  the  existing 
condhions,  the  stipulation  that  there  should  be  in  every  county  of 
England  public  churches  erected  for  catholic  worship;  a  demand 
which  the  majority  of  an  excited  protestant  population  rendered  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  comply  with,  and  which  the  pope  himself 
sabsequently  abandoned  on  occasion  of  the  French  marriage.  In 
tmth,  he  seemed  to  see  with  repugnance  the  augmentation  of  power 
which  Spain  would  have  acquired  by  the  connection  with  England. 
The  nuncio,  at  that  time  resident  at  Brussels,  carried  on  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  a  view  to  a  marriage  of  the  electoral  prince  pala- 
tine, not  with  an  Austrian  but  with  a  Bavarian  princess.t 

Nor  had  the  pope  a  less  material  share  in  the  complicated  affairs 
of  the  Mantuan  succession.  The  secret  marriage  of  the  young 
princess  with  Rethel,  on  which  every  thing  turned,  could  not  have 
Deen  effected  without  a  papal  dispensation.  This  pope  Urban 
granted,  without  having  so  much  as  asked  her  nearest  relations,  the 
emperor  or  the  king;  and  granted  it,  too,  exactly  at  the  critical 
moment. 

'  These  circumstances  were  quite  sufficient  to  show  the  sentiments 
of  the  pope.  Like  the  other  Italian  powers,  his  first  wish  was  to 
•ee  a  prince  independent  of  Spain  on  the  throne  of  Mantua. 

Nor  did  he  wait  for  any  attack  from  Richelieu.  As  his  applica- 
tion to  the  imperiarcourt  produced  no  effect;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
the  proceedings  of  that  court  were  more  and  more  hostile,  and  the 
mege  of  Casale  continued,  the  pope  now  turned  to  France. 

*  Marquemont  (Lettres  in  Aubery,  Memoir^s  de  Richelieu,  i,  p.  65)  notices 
this  from  the  yery  beffinningr.  It  will  not  be  very  difficult,  he  says,  to  manage 
tlie  pope:  his  inclinations  are  on  the  side  of  the  king  and  France;  from  pmdence, 
howerer,  he  will  try  to  satisfy  the  other  sovereigns.  The  pope  became  imme- 
diately aware  of  the  aversion  cf  the  Spaniards. 

t  The  emissary  of  the  nuncio  was  a  capuchin,  Francesco  della  Rota.  Russ- 
don^  Negotiations,  i,  205,  dwells  with  great  minuteness  upon  his  transactions. 
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He  sent  the  most  earnest  entreaties  that  the  king  would  bring  an 
army  into  the  field,  even  before  La  Rochelle  should  be  taken;  he 
urged  that  an  enterprise  in  the  cause  of  Mantua  was  not  less 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  siege  of  that  grand  citadel  of 
the  Huguenots;  if  the  king  would  only  appear  in  Lyons,  and  de- 
clare himself  for  the  freedom  of  Italy,  he,  the  pope,  also  would  iin« 
mediately  bring  an  army  into  the  field,  and  would  unite  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  king."* 

Richelieu  had  therefore  at  present  nothing  to  fear  from  this  sida^ 
if  he  should  see  fit  to  resume  that  opposition  to  Spain  which  had 
proved  abortive  three  years  before.  But  he  determined  to  proceed 
with  perfect  securuy;  he  was  not  in  the  same  haste  as  the  pope, 
nor  would  he  be  in  any  degree  diverted  from  the  siege,  success  la 
which  at  that  moment  enchained  his  ambition. 

But  he  appeared  only  the  more  resolute  as  soon  as  La  Rochelle 
had  fallen.  ''  Monsignore,"  said  he  to  the  papal  nuncio,  whom  he 
instantly  sent  for,  <<  now  we  will  not  lose  another  moment;  the  king 
will  enter  upon  Italian  affairs  with  all  his  might.''t 

That  enmity  to  Spain  and  Austria  which  had  so  often  agitated 
Europe,  thus  burst  forth  with  greater  force  than  ever.  The  jea- 
lousy of  Italy  once  more  stimulated  the  ambition  of  France.  The 
state  of  things  appeared  so  urgent,  that  Louis  XIII  would  not  wait 
the  return  of  spring;  in  the  middle  of  January  1629,  he  quitted 
Paris,  and  took  the  road  towards  the  Alps.  In  vain  did  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who,  as  we  have  said,  adhered  to  the  side  of  Spain,  offer 
resistance;  his  passes,  which  he  caused  to  be  barricaded,  were 
stormed  at  the  first  assault,  and  Susa  taken;  no  later  than  March 
he  was  forced  to  make  terms,  and  the  Spaniards  found  themselves 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Casale4 

The  two  leading  powers  of  catholic  Christendom  were  thus  onoe 
more  arrayed  in  arms  against  each  other,  and  Richelieu  resumed 
his  most  daring  schemes  against  the  joint  power  of  Spain  and 
Austria. 

But  if  we  institute  a  comparison  between  the  times,  we  shall  find 
that  he  now  stood  upon  a  far  more  solid  and  tenable  ground,  than 
at  the  period  of  his  projects  with  regard  to  the  Orisons  and  the 
Palatinate.  Then,  the  Huguenots  might  have  seized  the  moment 
to  Tenew  intestine  wars.  Now,  they  were  not  indeed  completely 
subjugated,  but  since  they  had  lost  La  Rochelle,  they  could  no 
longer  inspire  alarm  or  solicitude;  they  sustained  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  losses  and  defeats,  nor  were  they  strong  enough  even  to 
make  a  diversion.  It  was  perhaps  still  more  important,  that  Riche- 
lieu  now  had  the  pope  on  his  side.     In  his  former  enterprise  he 

*  Extracts  from  the  despatches  of  Bethane,  of  the  23d  Sept.  and  the  8th  Oet. 
1638,  in  Siri,  Memorie,  vi,  p.  478. 

t  Dispaccio  Ba^i,  2  Nov.  1628. 

^  Recueil  de  diYerses  relations  des  gaerret  d*Italie,  1629—31.  Boarg  en 
Bias8e,1633. 
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endangered  even  his  position  in  France,  by  running  counter  to  the 
policy  of  Rome;  whereas  the  present  was  instigated  by  Rome  itself, 
for  the  interests  of  the  Roman  temporal  sovereignty.  Richelieu 
deemed  it  generally  expedient  to  attach  himself  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  papacy;  thus,  in  the  contest  between  Roman  and  Gal- 
ilean doctrines,  he  adhered  to  the  Roman,  and  renounced  the 
Gallican. 

The  momentous  consequences  of  the  hostility  of  Urban  VIII  to 
the  house  of  Austria  now  became  evident. 

With  the  development  of  religious  opinions  and  the  progress  of 
the  catholic  restoration,  were  implicated  political  changes,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  became  more  and  more  powerful  and  active,  and 
DOW  opposed  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  ecclesiastical  principle. 

The  pope  entered  the  lists  against  that  very  power  which  had 
evinced  the  greatest  zeal  in  the  re-establishment  of  Catholicism. 

The  question  was,  what  attitude  this  power  (and  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  more  especially,  in  whose  hands  the  work  of  that  re- 
establishment  chiefly  rested)  would  assume  in  presence  of  so  potent 
and  so  menacing  an  opposition? 


§  3.   THE  POWER  OF  FERDINAND  II  IN  THE  TEAR  1629. 

The  emperor  appeared  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

It  is  true,  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  he  could  promise 
himself  no  favor  from  the  pope.  He  experienced  resistance  to  his 
will  in  the  most  trifling  things;  for  instance,  in  an  afiair  relating  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  M aximian;  nay,  even  in  the  most  pious  proposals 
—among  which  was  his  earnest  desire  to  have  St.  Stephen  and  St. 
Wenceslaus  received  into  the  Roman  calendar  on  account  of  the 
great  veneration  paid  to  the  one  in  Hungary  and  to  the  other  in 
Bohemia.  All  his  requests  were  refused.  But  notwithstanding 
these  discouragements,  he  issued  the  edict  of  restitution  on  the  sixth 
of  March,  16:39.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  sentence  in  a 
great  suit  which  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  century.  The 
protestants'were  condemned  without  appeal,  and  judgment  given 
absolutely  in  favor  of  the  catholics.  "  Nothing  remains  for  us," 
says  the  emperor,  "but  to  give  our  support  and  assistance  to  the 
injured  party,  and  to  command  our  commissioners  to  reclaim  from 
their  present  unauthorised  possessors,  all  archbishoprics,  bishoprics, 
prelatures,  monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  property,  confis- 
cated since  the  treaty  of  Passau."  The  commissions  instantly 
made  thpir  appearance,  and  a  special  one  for' each  circle  of  the  em- 
pire entered  upon  its  functions,  which  were  executed  in  the  most 
resolute  and  arbitrary  manner. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  pope  would  at  all  events  be 
appeased  by  these  manifestations  of  zeal  for  the  churchy  and  would 
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be  moved  to  some  favor  and  kindness.  Pope  Urban  received  them 
as  the  simple  fulfilment  of  a  duty.  The  emperor  begged  for  the 
privilege  of  nominating  at  least  the  first  occupants  oftheecclesiasti* 
cal  offices  recovered  by  means  of  the  edict  of  restitution;  but  the  pope 
refused  him  even  this,  alleging  that  he  could  not  violate  the  concor- 
dats, which  were  observed  even  in  France.*  There  is  a  sort  of  bit- 
ter irony  in  this  refusal,  for  the  French  concordat  secured  to  the  king 
the  very  right  solicited  in  vain  by  the  emperor.  The  emperor  wished 
to  have  power  to  transform  the  restored  monasteries  into  Jesuits' 
colleges:  the  pope  answered  that  the  monasteries  must  be  accounted 
for  directly  to  the  bishops. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor,  who  looked  upon  himself  as  the  great 
champion  of  the  catholic  church,  pursued  his  own  course,  regardless 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  pope. 

He  brought  into  the  field  three  armies  at  once. 

The  first  came  in  aid  of  the  Poles  against  the  Swedes,  and  sue-' 
ceeded  in  restoring,  to  some  extent,  the  fortunes  of  the  former.    Bat 
this  was  not  the  only  object;  this  campaign  was  designed  at  the  same 
time  to  restore  Prussia  to  the  empire  and  the  Teutonic  order,  from 
which  it  had  been  w rested. t 

Another  army  marched  upon  the  Netherlands,  to  co-operate  with 
the  Spaniards  in  the  reduction  of  those  provinces.  The  troops 
poured  themselves  across  the  plain  of  Utrecht  towards  Amsterdam, 
and  it  was  only  the  accident  of  a  surprise  they  encountered  at  Wesel, 
which  prevented  great  results  from  this  combination. 

Meanwhile  a  third  army  assembled  at  Memmingen  and  Lindaa, 
destined  to  proceed  into  Italy  and  to  decide  the  Mantuan  question 
by  the  sword.  The  Swiss  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  allow  the 
troops  a  passage;  it  was  therefore  forced:  at  the  same  moment 
Luciensteig,  Chur  and  all  the  Grison  passes  to  the  lake  of  Como 
were  occupied,  and  the  army,  to  the  number  of  35,000  men,  de- 
scended the  valleys  of  the  Adda  and  the  Oglio. 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  was  once  more  summoned  to  submit.  He 
replied  that  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  France,  and 
that  any  demands  or  conditions  must  be  addressed  to  that  monarch. 
While  the  Germans  moved  upon  Mantua  and  the  Spaniards  upon 
Montferrat,  the  French  likewise  appeared  a  second  time  in  the 
field.  This  time,  too,  they  obtained  some  successes;  they  took 
Saluzzo  and  Pinerolo,  but  they  accomplished  nothing  decisive  of 

*  Lettf^ra  di  sejBpreteriadi  stato  al  nuntio  Pallotta  li  28  Aprile,  1629.  The  pope 
destined  his  nuncio  at  Cologne,  Pier  Luigi  Caraffa,  for  Lower  Saxony,  **eon 
titolo  per  la  restitiitione  de*  beni  ecclesiastici,  e  deliberodi  dargli  anche  la  facolti 
a  parte  se  fosse  stato  bisogno  di  asarle  nelle  controversie  fra  ecclesiastici  ed  eccle- 
■iastici/* 

f  Memoires  et  negotiations  de  Rusdorf,  ii,  724:  ^^Comiti  Negrromontano 
rSchwarzenbcrg)  Viennae  nuper  Claris  verbis  a  consiliariis  et  ministris  Cesarit 
oictum  full,  imperatorem  scilicet  sibi  et  imperio  subjecturam  quidquid  milite  suo 
in  Borussia  occaparit  et  ceperiu*' 
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the  matter  at  issue;  nor  were  they  even  able  to  bend  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  again  to  their  will. 

The  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  Casale;  the  Germans^  after  a  short 
tnice,  to  Mantna,*  and  had  a  decided  superiority. 

It  was  no  wonder  if  this  state  of  things  suggested  recollections  of 
the  ancient  supremacy  of  the  emperor,  or  that  these  were  currently 
expressed  in  Vienna.  <<We  will  show  the  Italians,'' said  they, 
'^tliat  there  is  still  an  emperor,  and  that  he  will  call  them  to  ac- 
count'* 

Venice  had  more  especially  drawn  upon  herself  the  hatred  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  It  was  judged  at  Vienna,  that  when  once  Man- 
tua had  surrendered,  the  terra-firma  of  Venice  could  no  longer 
resist  In  a  few  months  it  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  who 
would  then  demand  the  restitution  of  the  imperial  fiefs.  The 
Spanish  ambassador  went  still  further.  He  compared  the  Spanish- 
Austrian  power  with  that  of  Rome,  and  the  Venetian  with  that  of 
Carthage.  <<Aut  Roma,"  exclaimed  he, '<aut  Carthago  delenda 
est" 

Here,  too,  the  temporal  rights  of  the  empire,  as  against  the 
papacy,  were  called  to  mind. 

Ferdinand  U  desired  to  be  crowned,  and  requested  that  the  pope 
would  meet  him  for  that  purpose  at  Bologna  or  Ferrara:  the  pope 
did  not  venture  either  to  promise  or  to  refuse  absolutely,  and  sought 
to  extricate  himself  from  his  difficulty  by  a  mental  reservation.t — 
The  feudal  rights  of  the  empire  over  Urbino  and  Montefeltro  next 
came  under  discussion,  and  the  papal  nnncio  was  unceremoniously 
told,  that  Wallenstein  would  inform  himself  more  accurately  about 
them  when  he  came  to  Italy.  This  was,  in  fact,  Wallenstein's  in- 
tention. He  had  originally  been  opposed  to  an  Italian  war;  but 
now  that  he  saw,  as  he  declared,  that  the  pope  and  his  allies  wanted 
to  crush  the  house  of  Austria,  he  was  for  itj  He  hinted  that  it 
was  a  hundred  years  since  Rome  had  been  sacked,  and  that  it  must 
be  much  richer  now  than  then. 

*  The  llth  book  of  the  Istoria  di  Pietro  Gtor.  Capriata  inyestigates  the  par- 
ticular importance  of  each  of  these  events. 

f  **  Se  bene  Urbano  una  volta  usci  coll*  ambasciatore  Sarelli  che  bisognando 
•i  saria  trasferito  a  Bologna  o  Ferrara,  non  intese  pero  dire  in  correspettivita 
di  qaello  che  espresso  11  principe  di  Gckenberg.*' 

X  A  letter  by  Pallotta  on  the  10th  of  August,  1628,  shows  what  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  pope  at  Vienna:  **  E  stato  qui  rappresentato  da*  mali^i, 
che  son  quelli  che  Togiiono  la  &ruerra,  che  lo  stato  di  Milano  sta  in  grandissimo 
perieolo,  essendo  cosa  sicura  che  papa  Urbano  havendo  yastissimi  pensieri  sia 
di  cattiFo  animo  verso  la  casa  d* Austria,  che  percio  si  habbia  da  temere  di  S.  S'* 
non  meno  che  di  Veneziani  e  di  Francesi  havendo  gli  stati  cosi  vicini  al  ducato 
"di  Milano  e  potendo  in  un  tratto  mettere  potente  esercito  in  campagna:  e  di  piii 
gli  stessi  maligni  hanno  rappresentato  per  cosa  ^a  stabilita  che  S.  S*  vuole  in 
ogni  modo  far  fare  re  de'  Romani  il  re  di  Francia,  ed  in  confermazione  di  cio 
hanno  allegato  che  essendo  la  S*  S.  nunzio  in  Francia  dicesse  alia  regina  che 
•Vgli  arrivava  ad  esser  papa,  voleva  procuraredi  fare  re  de'  Romani  il  suo  figli- 
vlo,  il  quale  ancora  era  fanciullo." 
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Neither  was  France  to  be  spared.  The  emperor  thought  to  re- 
cover the  three  alienated  bishoprics  by  force  of  arms.  His  plan 
was  to  invade  France  with  Cossack  troops  from  Poland;  and  the 
quarrels  of  Louis  XIII  with  his  brother  and  his  mother  seemed  to 
offer  a  tempting  opportunity. 

The  house  of  Austria  thus  occupied  a  position  which  enabled  it 
boldly  to  pursue  its  designs  against  the  protestants,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exercise  a  potent  check  on  the  catholic  opposition  and  on 
the  pope  himself. 


§  4.    NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  SWEDEN. — ^EI^ECTOBAL  DIET  OF 

BATISBON. 

In  former  ages,  whenever  a  conjuncture  like  that  which  we  have 
just  described  had  been  foreseen  or  feared,  even  in  a  distant  futurity, 
every  power  in  Europe  possessing  the  least  remaining  independence 
had  combined.  It  was  now  actually  present.  The  catholic  oppo- 
sition looked  around  for  help  beyond  the  pale  of  Catholicism;  not, 
as  before,  from  jealousy,  but  for  defence  and  salvation.  But  to 
whom  could  this  party  turn?  England  had  ample  employment  at 
home,in  the  quarrels  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  and  more- 
over was  engaged  in  fresh  uegotiations  with  Spain.  The  Nether- 
lands were  overrun  by  the  enemy;  the  German  protestants  either 
beaten  or  overawed  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark compelled  to  accede  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.  There  re- 
mained only  the  king  of  Sweden. 

While  the  protestants  were  defeated  on  every  hand,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  alone  had  been  victorious.  He  had  conquered  Riga,  the 
whole  of  Livonia  as  far  as  DUnamUnde,and,as  the  Poles  expressed 
it,  <<as  much  of  Lithuania  as  he  had  pleased;"  in  1626  he  appeared 
in  Prussia,  chiefly,  as  he  said,  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  clergy  in 
the  diocese  of  Ermeland;  he  had  taken  the  two  chief  seats  of  re- 
stored Catholicism  in  that  country,  Frauenburg  and  Braunsberg, 
and  had  thus  opened  a  new  and  strong  asylum  to  oppressed  pro- 
testantism. All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  "  Above  all  men,'* 
writes  Rusdorf,  as  early  as  the  year  1624,  "I  revere  and  admire 
this  victorious  hero;  I  honor  him  as  the  sole  prop  of  our  cause,  as 
the  terror  of  our  common  foes;  my  prayers  accompany  the  career 
of  his  fame,  which  soars  far  above  the  reach  of  envy.'**  Gustavus 
Adolphus  had  indeed  suflercd  some  loss  in  the  battle  of  the  plain 
of  Stumm,  where  he  himself  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  taken 
prisoner;  but  the  chivalrous  valor  with  which  he  cut  his  way 

*  Rnsdorf,  Memoircs,  ii,  2:  '*Ejus  gloriam  invidiae  metas  eluctatam,  excelsam 
infracti  animi  roagnitudinem,  et  virtutis  magis  ac  magis  per  roerita  enitescentit 
et  assurgentis  invirtum  robui  cum  stopore  adoro  et  supplici  Toto  proseqaor.** 


»» 
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through  the  enemy,  cast  an  additional  lustre  over  his  reputation, 
and  he  kept  the  field  in  spite  of  this  reverse. 

To  this  heroic  prince  the  French  now  addressed  thennselves. 
They  first  negotiated  a  truce  between  him  and  the  Poles,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  views  of  the  emperor  upon  Prussia,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  conduced  to  inspire  the  magnates,  if  not  the  king, 
of  Poland,  with  an  inclination  for  peace.*  They  thus  made  some 
advance  towards  the  attainment  of  their  chief  aim — that  of  dra  wing 
the  king  of  Sweden  to  Germany;  and  in  case  they  succeeded,  the 
only  reservation  they  contemplated  was,  to  introduce  into  the  treaty 
some  stipulations  in  favor  of  Catholicism.  With  this  condition  they 
declared  themselves  ready  to  aid  the  king,  who  was  to  bring  a  con- 
siderable army  into  the  field,  with  answerable  supplies  in  money. 
After  some  hesitation,  king  Gustavus  consented  to  their  proposals. 
Iq  his  instructions  he  avoids  all  allusion  to  religion;  alleging  only 
as  the  objects  of  the  alliance,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  rights  of 
the  estates  of  Germany,  the  removal  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  the 
security  of  commerce  and  of  the  sea.t  A  compact  was  drawn  out, 
in  which  the  king  engaged  to  tolerate  the  catholic  mode  of  worship 
wherever  he  found  it,  and  in  the  affairs  of  religion  to  abide  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire  (to  use  the  expression  employed).  This  was 
necessary  also  on  account  of  the  pope,  to  whom  it  was  immediately 
announced.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  indeed  retarded  by 
some  formalities,  but  in  the  summer  of  1630  it  was  regarded  as 
definitive.]:  The  papal  nuncio  in  France  maintained  that  Venice 
had  pledged  herself  to  pay  a  third  of  the  subsidies.§  I  have  not 
been  able  to  make  out  what  foundation  there  is  for  this  assertion, 
but  it  is  certainly  rendered  probable  by  the  general  state  of  afiairs. 

But  could  it  be  hoped  that  Gustavus  Adolphus  would  be  able 
single-handed  to  break  the  might  of  the  imperial  allied  armies,  and 
to  conquer  them  in  the  field?  Nobody  believed  it  ppssible.  It  ap- 
peared, therefore,  extreuiely  desirable  to  excite  a  movement  in 
Crermany  itself,  calculated  to  favor  his  undertaking. 

For  this  end  the  protestants  might  doubtless  be  reckoned  upon. 

*  Rasdorf,  1.  i,  724;  '*  Polonis  proceres,  si  unquam,  vel  nuDC  maxime  pacem 
detiderabunt." 

f  **  Tenor  mandatorum  quae  S.  R.  Maj.  Sueciae  clementer  vult  at  consiliarius 

cjas Dn.  Camerarius  observare  debeat,  Upsaliae,  18  Dec.  1G29.''     Mosers 

pstriotisches  Archiv.,  vol.  vi,  p.  133. 

%  Bagni,  18  Giugno,  1630.  He  gives  in  the  following  form,  with  slight  va- 
rimtions,  the  article  which  also  appears  in  the  treaty  of  the  6th  Jan.  1631:  **  Si 
rex  aliqaos  progressus  faciet,  in  captis  aut  deditis  locis,  quantum  ad  ea  quae  re- 
ligionem  spectant,  observabit  leges  imperii.**  He  also  shows  what  construction 
was  put  upon  it.  '*  Le  quali  leffgi,**  he  adds,  **  dicevano  dovere  intendersi  delta 
religione  cattolica  e  della  contessione  Augustana.*'  Thus  Calvinism  would 
have  remained  excluded. 

§  Bagni,   16   Luglio,   1630.     *'  Sopragiunsero,"  it  is  said  in  the  extract, 
**  nnove  lettere  del  IBagni  coll*  aviso  che  alia  prefata  confederatione  fra  il  re  di 
Francia  e  lo  Sueco  erasi  aggiunta  la  republica  di  Venetia,  la  quale  obligavasi  a 
contribaire  per  la  terza  parte.** 
VOL,  II. — 11 
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Whatever  might  be  the  policy  suggested  to  individual  princes  by 
personal  considerations  or  by  fear,  yet  that  fermentation  which  pe- 
netrates to  the  very  core  of  social  life,  and  which  is  the  harbinger 
of  mighty  convulsions,  had  seized  upon  all  minds.  As  a  proof  of 
this  I  will  mention  only  one  thought  which  was  rife  at  that  lime. 
When  attempts  were  made  in  some  places  to  carry  into  effect  the 
edict  of  restitution,  and  the  Jesuits  intimated  their  intention  of  not 
even  recognising  the  treaty  of  Augsburg,  the  protestants  gave  out 
that  before  this  could  come  to  pass,  the  German  empire  and  nation 
should  be  utterly  shattered  and  overthrown:  "rather  would  they 
cast  away  all  law  and  order,  and  restore  Germany  once  more  to 
the  solitude  and  the  wildiiess  of  her  ancient  forests." 

But  this  was  not  all.  Discontents  and  divisions  appeared  on  the 
catholic  side  also. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agitation  occasioned  by  the  design 
of  the  Jesuits  to  take  possession  of  the  lands  of  the  restored  monas- 
teries. The  Jesuits  were  said  to  have  declared  that  there  were  no 
.  benedictines  remaining;  that  they  had  all  fallen  off  from  the  disci- 
pline of  their  order,  and  were  not  competent  to  resume  possession 
of  the  property  they  had  lost.  They  contested  even  their  claims 
on  the  score  of  service;  they  would  not  hear  of  conversions  having 
been  wrought  by  them;  what  appeared  such,  they  said,  were  only 
'  the  work  of  force.*  Thus  even  before  any  restoration  of  the  cliurch 
lands  had  taken  place,  they  excited  discord  and  contention  between 
the  orders  for  the  right  of  possession,  and  between  the  emperor  and 
the  pope  for  the  right  of  collation. 

To  these  religious  differences  were  now  added  secular  ones  of  a 
yet  more  extensive  nature.  The  imperial  troops  were  an  insup- 
portable burthen  to  the  country;  they  exhausted  its  resources,  and 
those  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  princes  had  no  better  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  general,  than  the  citizen  or  the  peasant  at  those  of 
the  soldier.  Wallcnstien  held  the  most  insolent  language.  The 
old  allies  of  the  emperor,  the  heads  of  the  league,  above  all  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  were  dissatisfied  wiih  the  present  and  anxious 
about  the  future. 


*  The  violent  controversial  writings,  attacks  and  replies  produced  by  this 
aflfair,  give  us  insight  into  the  subject  of  dispute,  but  none  into  the  truth  of  the 
facts.  **  K  verissimo,"  says  the  papal  nuncio  in  a  letter  written  in  cipher,  "che 
i  padri  Gesuiti  hanno  procurato  e  procurano  col  favore  dell'  imperatore,  che  noQ 
puu  esser  maggiore,  di  non  solo  soprastarc  agli  altri  religiose,  ma  di  escluderli 
dove  essi  v'hanno  alcun  interesse  o  politico  o  spirituale."  I  find,  nevertheless, 
that  the  emperor,  however  great  at  that  time  his  devotion  to  the  Jesuits,  was 
inclined  in  the  year  1G29  to  make  entire  restitution  of  their  possessions  to  the 
older  orders.  This  is  stated  by  Pier  Luigi  Caraffa,  nuncio  at  Cologne.  But 
the  Jesuits  had  already  gained  their  point  at  Rome,  where  in  July,  1G29,  a  de- 
cree waa  issued,  "che  alcuna  parte  (dei  bcni  ricuperali)  potesse  convertirsi  in 
erezioni  di  seminarj,  di  alunnati,  di  scuole  e  di  collegj  tanto  de'  padri  Gesuiti« 
quali  in  gran  parte  furono  motori  dell'  cditto  di  Cesare,  come  di  altri  religiosi.'* 
j'he  schools  of  the  Jesuits  would  thus  have  spread  over  all  the  north  of  Germany. 
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In  this  situation  of  things  it  happened  that  Ferdinand  assembled 
the  catholic  electors  at  Ratisbon  in  the  summer  of  1 630,  with  a  view 
to  procure  the  election  of  his  son  as  king  of  the  Romans.  On  such 
an  occasion  it  inevitably  followed,  that  all  other  public  affairs  came 
nnder  discussion. 

The  emperor  plainly  saw  that  he  must  concede  something.  His 
private  intention  was  to  give  way  on  some  points  of  German  affairs; 
he  showed  himself  disposed  to  prolong  the  suspension  of  the  edict 
of  restitution  as  it  regarded  the  territories  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
electorate  of  Saxony;  to  come  to  some  definitive  accommodation  con- 
cerning the  palatinate  and  Mecklenburg,  to  appease  and  conciliate 
Sweden  (for  which  purpose  negotiations  were  already  opened),  and 
in  the  meantime  to  turn  all  his  forces  upon  Italy,  in  order  to  bring 
the  Mantuan  war  to  a  termination,  and  to  extort  from  the  pope  a. 
recognition  of  his  ecclesiastical  claims.* 

He  probably  believed  that  since  he  had  to  deal  with  German 
princes,  he  should  obtain  most  by  conciliation  and  concession  in 
German  affairs.     But  tlie  position  of  things  was  not  so  simple. 

The  spirit  of  the  Italico-French  opposition  had  already  insinuated 
itself  amongst  tlie  catholic  electors,  and  its  leaders  sought  to  turn  the 
discontents  prevailing  among  the  latter  to  their  own  ends. 

First  appeared  the  papal  nuncio  Rocci  in  Ratisbon,  and  as  an  inevi- 
table consequence  of  his  character  and  function,  used  every  means 
to  thwart  the  execution  of  the  Italian  and  anti-papal  schemes. 

The  pope  had  charged  him  to  make  it  his  first  care  to  be  upon  a 
good  understanding  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria;  in  a  short  time  he 
announced  that  this  understanding  was  maintained  in  theprofoundest 
secrecy;t  he  produced  a  declaration  of  the  catholic  electors,  that 
they  would  preserve  a  strict  union  with  him  in  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  especially  would  maintain  inviolate  the  jurisdiction  and 
dignity  of  the  papal  see.  But  to  give  a  decisive  turn  to  affairs, 
father  Joseph,  the  confidant  of  Richelieu  came  to  his  aid.  On  no 
occasion  was  the  consummate  cunning  of  that  capuchin,  more  busy, 
more  successful,  or  more  obvious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  transac- 
tions, than  on  this.  His  companion  in  Ratisbon,  Monsier  de  Leon, 
who  lent  his  name  to  this  embassy,  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 

*  Dispaccio  Pallotta,  2  Ag,  1630,  gives  the  following  amongst  the  points 
which  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration:  1°.  "  Se  si  doveva  soependere  o  tirare 
avanti  Peditto  della  ricuperatione  de*bcni  ecel^';  2°.  se  havendosi  da  procedere 
aranti,  si  avesse  da  sospendere  quanto  a  quelli  che  erano  negli  stati  deir  elettori 
di  Sassonia  e  di  Brandenburgo:  ed  inclinavasi  a  sospenderh;  3^.  quanto  ai  bene- 
ficii  e  beui  eccl''  che  si  erano  ricupcrati,  pretendevasi  che  alii  imperatori  spet^ 

tasse  la  nominazione 6^.  trattavasi  di  restituire  il  ducato  di  Mechelburgh 

agli  antichi  padroni,  siccome  iF  palatinato  almeno  inferiore  al  palatino  con  per- 
petuo  prpgiuditio  delta  religione  cattolica  come  era  seguito  con  Danimarca." 

f  Dispaccio  Rocci,  9  Sett.  1630:  "  E  nuesta  corrispondenza  riusci  moltofrut- 
taosa,  perch^  Daviera  di  buon  cuore  opero  che  in  quel  convento  nonsi  tratto  delle 
operationi  sopra  mentovate.*' 
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father  Joseph  had  no  soul,  but  in  its  stead  shallows  and  quicksands, 
into  which  every  one  must  fall  who  had  any  dealings  with  him. 

By  the  instrumentality  of  such  mediators  the  Italico-French  op- 
position quickly  won  over  the  emperor's  German  confederates. 
Nothing  was  done  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  empire  with  Sweden, 
or  for  the  pacification  of  the  protestants;  nor  had  the  pope  ever 
given  his  consent  to  the  suspension  of  the  edict  of  restitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  electors  pressed  for  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
Italy;  they  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  imperial  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  assumed  the  bearing  of  an  absolute  dictator;  and  so 
mighty  was  this  influence,  so  adroitly  was  it  exercised,  that  the 
puissant  emperor,  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  yielded  without  re- 
sistance and  without  conditions. 

While  these  negotiations  were  carrying  on  in  Ratisbon,  his  troops 
had  conquered  Mantua;  he  might  regard  himself  as  master  of  Italy, 
when  at  this  moment,  he  consented  to  cede  Mantua  to  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  in  exchange  for  the  empty  formality  of  an  apology.  But 
the  other  demands  made  upon  him  afforded  perhaps  yet  more 
striking  evidence  of  the  relative  address  of  the  parlies.  The  German 
princes,  France,  and  the  pope,  were  all  equally  overawed  by  the 
general,  on  whose  personal  qualities  the  whole  fortune  of  the  im- 
perial arms  depended.  It  is  no  cause  of  wonder  if  they  hated  him 
and  desired  to  be  rid  of  him.  The  emperor,  for  peace'  sake,  gave 
him  up. 

At  the  very  moment  when  he  might  have  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty of  Italy,  he  let  it  slip  through  his  hands.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  most  formidable,  most  warlike  enemy  attacked  him 
in  Germany,  he  dismissed  the  captain  who  alone  was  capable  of 
defending  him.  Never  did  policy  and  diplomacy  obtain  a  more 
solid  or  a  more  brilliant  triumph. 


§  5.    SWEDISH  WAB  —  SITUATION  AND  POLICY  OP  THE  POPE. 

This  was  the  true  commencement  of  the  war.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Gustavns  Adolphus  opened  it  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  For  the  imperial  army  drawn  together  by  the  name 
of  Wallenstein  was  personally  devoted  and  bound  to  that  great 
commander.  The  emperor  had  disbanded  a  part  of  it,  and  had 
subjected  the  contributions  levied  by  the  generals,  which  had 
hitherto  been  left  to  their  own  discretion,  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
circles  of  the  empire,*  and  at  length,  by  the  act  of  dismissing  his 
general,  he  had  destroyed  his  army  and  robbed  it  of  its  moral  force. 
With  troops  thus  disgusted  and  disheartened,  Torquato  Conli,  an 

*  Adizreitter,  iii,  xv,  48:  **  Ceesar  statait  no  in  posterum  stipcndia  pro  tribi:^ 
noram  arbitrio,  sed  ex  circulorum  praescripta  moderatione  penderentur. ' 
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Italian  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  pope's  service,  had  to  make 
head  against  the  emboldened  and  zealous  enemy.  As  might  have 
been  anticipated,  his  failure  was  complete;  the  imperial  army  ap- 
peared no  longer  the  same;  nothing  was  seen  but  indecision,  terror^ 
and  disaster;  Gustavus  Adolphus  completely  routed  it  and  took  up 
a  strong  position  on  the  lower  Oder. 

At  first  it  was  thought  in  southern  Germany  that  this  was  of 
little  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  empire;  and  Tilly  meanwhile 
continued  his  operations  on  the  Elbe  with  perfect  coolness.  The 
conquest  he  at  length  achieved  of  Magdeburg  appeared  to  the  pope 
a  great  victory  and  inspired  the  highest  hopes.  A  commissary  was 
actually  appointed  at  Tilly's  suggestion,  to  arrange  the  affairs  of 
the  archbishopric  according  to  the  laws  of  the  catholic  church. 

But  it  was  this  very  measure  which  determined  the  protestant 
prhices  who  had  hitherto  been  wavering,  to  join  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
and,  while  Tilly  sought  to  prevent  them,  to  declare  an  enmity  to  • 
the  league  which  rendered  it  impossible  any  longer  to  discriminate 
between  the  leaguers  and  the  imperialists.  The  battle  of  Leipzig 
followed.  Tilly  was  completely  routed,  and  the  protestant  armies 
overran  the  territories  of  the  leagued  princes,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  emperor.  Wurzburg  and  Bamberg  fell  into  the  king's  hands; 
the  protestants  of  the  far  north  encountered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  the  ancient  champions  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the  troops  of 
Spain;  their  skulls  lie  mingled  at  Oppenheim.  Mayence  was  con- 
quered; all  the  oppressed  princes  joined  the  king,  and  the  expelled 
count  palatine  appeared  in  his  camp. 

Thus  was  the  necessary  result  of  an  enterprise,  which  had  been 
excited  and  approved  by  the  catholic  opposition  from  political 
views,  advantageous  to  protestantism.  The  party  that  had  been 
utterly  overpowered  found  itself  once  more  victorious.  It  is  true, 
the  king  extended  his  protection  to  the  catholics  generally,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do  by  the  terms  of  his  alliance;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  declared  that  he  was  come  to  rescue  his  fellow-believers  from 
the  violence  offered  to  their  consciences;*  he  look  the  Lutheran 
ministers  who  lived  under  catholic  governments  under  his  special 
protection — as  for  instance  those  of  Erfurt;  he  also  everywhere 
proclaimed  the  Augsburg  confession;  the  ejected  pastors  returned  I 
to  the  Palatinate,  and  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  worship  once  more  1 
traversed  the  empire  under  the  banners  of  the  victorious  army.  ' 

Such  were  the  strange  and  perplexed  results  of  the  policy  of 
Urban  VIII.  In  so  far  as  the  king  attacked  and  overcame  the 
Austrian  power,  he  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  pope,  and  this  was 
immediately  evident  in  the  affairs  of  Italy;  for  disheartened  by  the 
disasters  in  Germany,  the  emperor  acquiesced  in  more  unfavorable 
terms  in  the  affair  of  Mantua,  in  the  year  1631,  than  had  been  pro- 

*  Letter  from  the  king  to  the  town  of  Schweinfurt,  given  in  Chemnitz,  Schwe- 
diseher  Krieg,  part  i,  p.  231. 
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posed  to  him  the  year  before  at  Ratisbon.  Nay,  there  even  sub- 
sisted indirect,  if  not  direct,  ties  between  the  papal  see  and  the 
protestant  powers  which  were  once  more  engaged  in  a  successful 
struggle.  "  I  speak  with  good  grounds,"  says  Aluise  Contarini, 
who  had  been  first  at  the  French  and  then  at  the  Roman  court, 
"for  I  was  present  at  all  the  negotiations;  the  pope's  nuncios 
always  favored  Richelieu's  undertakings,  both  when  they  had  for 
thei&object  his  own  safety,  and  when  they  aimed  at  uniting  Bavaria 
and  the  League  with  France;  with  regard  to  his  alliance  with 
Holland  and  the  protestant  powers  generally,  they  held  their  peace, 
that  they  might  not  say  they  had  sanctioned  it.  Other  popes  would 
perhaps  have  had  this  connivance  upon  their  conscience,  but  the 
nuncios  of  Urban  VIII  found  this  the  road  to  greater  consideration 
and  to  personal  advancement.*'* 

The  emperor  made  loud  and  bitter  complaints;  he  said  that  the 
^  Roman  court  had  first  persuaded  him  to  publish  the  edict  of  resti- 
tution and  now  deserted  him  in  the  war  which  it  had  occasioned; 
that  the  pope  had  thwarted  the  election  of  his  son  as  king  of  the 
Romans;  that  he  had  encouraged  the  elector  of  Bavaria  by  word 
and  deed  to  follow  a  separate  policy  and  to  ally  himself  with 
France;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  Urban  for  those  succors  in 
money  and  troops  which  other  popes  had  so  often  afforded;  and 
that  he  even  refused  to  pronounce  condemnation  on  the  alliance 
of  the  French  with  heretics,  or  to  proclaim  this  war  to  be  a  war  of 
religion.t  In  the  year  1632,  we  find  the  imperial  ambassadors  in 
Rome  reiterating  with  peculiar  emphasis  the  last  charge.  The  de- 
claration of  his  holiness,  they  say,  may  still  produce  the  greatest 
effect;  it  is  still  not  absolutely  impossible  to  drive  out  the  king  of 
Sweden,  who  has  not  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.  The  pope 
replied  with  frigid  pedantry,  "  With  thirty  thousand  men  Alexander 
conquered  the  world."  He  persisted  in  asserting  that  it  was  not  a 
war  of  religion — that  it  concerned  only  affairs  of  state;  and  that 
moreover  the  papal  treasury  was  exhausted  and  he  could  do  no 
more. 

The  members  of  the  curia,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were 
amazed.  "  Amidst  the  conflagration  of  churches  and  monasteries," 
said  they,  "  the  pope  remained  stiff  and  cold  as  ice.    The  king  of 

*  A1.  Contarini,  Relatione  di  Roma,  1635.     See  App.  No.  115. 

I  Aluise  Contarini:  *^Gli  Alemanni  si  pretendono  delusi  dal  papa,  perche 
dopo  aver  egli  reiteramente  persuaso  IMmperatore  di  ripetere  dagli  eretici  i  beni 
ecclesiastici  d^Alema^na  ch'  erano  in  loro  mani,  origine  di  tante  ^erre,  resist- 
esse  S.  S'>  poi  alle  reiterate  spedizioni  di  card*^'  e  d*amb''  nelle  assistenze  di  dt- 
naro,  nel  mandar  gente  e  bandiere  con  l^esempio  de*  precessori,  nel  publicar  la 
guerra  di  religione,  neir  impedire  colle  scomuniche  gli  appoggi  ai  medesimi  he- 
retici  della  Francia:  anzi  net  medesimo  tempo  ritardata  I'eiettione  del  re  de*  Ro- 
mani,  confortato  il  duca  di  Baviera  con  la  le^  cattolica  all*  anione  di  Francia, 
assistendo  lo  medesimo  di  danari  e  di  consiglio  per  sostenersi  in  corpo  separato. 
II  papa  si  lagna  d*esser  tenuto  eretico  et  amatore  di  buoni  progressi  de*  protes- 
tanti,  come  tal  volta  in  efietto  non  li  ebbe  discari,'* 
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Sweden  had  more  zeal  for  his  Lulheranism,  than  the  holy  father 
for  the  only  true  faith." 

The  Spaniards  once  more  proceeded  to  a  protest.  Cardinal  Bor- 
gia now  appeared  before  Urban  VIII  as  Olivarez  had  done  before 
Sixtns  V,  to  protest  solemnly  against  the  conduct  of  his  holiness. 
A  scene  ensued  even  more  violent  than  on  that  occasion.  Whilst 
the  pope  broke  out  into  furious  anger  and  interrupted  the  envoy, 
the  cardinals  present  took  part  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  envoy 
was  forced  to  content  himself  with  giving  in  a  written  protest.* — 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  zealously  religious  party,  and  the  idea 
of  summoning  a  council  in  opposition  to  the  pope  was  already  sug- 
gested, especially  by  cardinal  Ludovisio,  the  nephew  and  minister 
of  the  former  pope.t 

But  what  a  fire  would  such  a  measure  have  lighted  up!  Events 
already  took  a  turn  which  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  nature,  and 
which  would  of  necessity  give  another  direction  to  papal  policy. 

Urban  VIII  flattered  himself  for  a  time  that  the  king  would  con- 
clude a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Bavaria,  and  would  restore  the 
ejected  spiritual  princes  to  their  dominions.  But  this  attempt  at  a 
reconcilement  of  interests  so  directly  at  variance,soon  utterly  failed. 
The  Swedish  troops  inundated  Bavaria,  Tilly  fell;  Munich  was 
conquered,  and  Duke  Bernard  threatened  fhe  Tyrol. 

These  things  left  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  the  pope  and 
Catholicism  had  to  expect  from  Sweden.  How  utterly  was  the 
situation  of  things  changed  in  a  moment!  While  perhaps  the 
catholic  party  had  cherished  the  hope  of  restoring  the  protestant 
endowments  in  North  Germany  to  Catholicism,  Gustavus  now  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  transforming  the  South-German  endowments 
which  were  in  his  power,  into  secular  principalities.  He  already 
began  to  talk  of  his  duchy  of  Franconia,  and  seemed  to  intend  to 
fix  his  royal  court  at  Augsburg. 

Two  years  before  the  pope  had  had  to  fear  a  descent  of  the  Aus- 
trians  upon  Italy,  and  had  been  menaced  with  an  attack  on  Rome 
itself  Now,  the  Swedes  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  a  victorious  leader  who^e  very  title — the  king 
of  the  Swedes  and  Gvoths — suggested  to  either  party  a  crowd  of 
recollections.J 

•  "  Nella  quale,"  says  cardinal  Cecchini  in  his  autobiography,  "  concludeya 
che  totti  li  danni  che  per  lo  present!  turbolenzeerano  per  venire  allachristianita, 
nriano  stati  attribuiti  alia  negligenza  del  papa."    See  App.  No.  121. 

f  A1.  (/ontarini  speaks  of  the  '*  orecchio  che  si  prestava  in  Spagna  alle  prati- 
che  di  Ludovisio  per  un  concilio." 

X  A1.  Contarini  asserts  nevertheless  that,  *^  L'opinione  vive  tuttavia  che  a 
S.  S  *  sia  dispiaciuta  la  morte  del  re  di  Suezia  e  che  piu  goda  o  per  dir  meglio 
manco  tema  i  progressi  de*  protestanti  che  degli  Austriaci." 
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[    §  6.    RESTORATION  OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  TWO  CONFESSIONS. 

I  have  no  intention  of  tracing  the  course  of  that  struggle  which 
for  sixteen  years  longer  desolated  Germany.  It  is  sufficient  if  we 
have  remarked  bow  that  mighty  torrent  of  catliolicism  which 
seemed  likely  to  overspread  Germany  forever,  just  as  it  was  pre- 
paring to  sweep  away  the  protestant  faith  at  its  very  sources,  was 
checked  in  its  career,  and  triumphantly  forced  back.  It  may  be 
observed  generally,  that  Catholicism,  viewed  as  one  body,  was  un- 
able to  sustain  its  own  victories.  Even  the  head  of  the  diurch  be- 
lieved himself  compelled  by  political  considerations  to  oppose  the 
very  powers  which  were  the  foremost  champions  and  propagators 
of  his  spiritual  authority.  Catholics,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
pope,  evoked  the  yet  unsubdued  forces  of  protestantism,  and  pre:- 
pared  the  way  for  their  success. 

Plans  so  vast  as  those  conceived  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the 
plenitude  of  hts  power,  could  not  indeed  be  executed  after  the  early 
death  of  that  prince;  for  the  triumphs  of  protestantism  were  by  no 
means  to  be  ascribed  to  its  own  intrinsic  strength.  Yet  neither 
was  Catholicism,  even  when  it  had  concentrated  its  forces,  whea 
Bavaria  once  more  allied  herself  to  the  emperor,  and  Urban  VIII 
contributed  fresh  subsidies,  sufficiently  strong  again  to  overpower 
protestantism. 

This  conviction  soon  obtained,  at  least  in  Germany,  and  indeed 
gave  rise  to  the  treaty  of  Prague.  The  emperor  sutfered  his  edict 
of  restitution  to  drop,  while  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  states  ia 
alliance  with  him,  gave  up  the  hope  of  the  re-establishment  of  pro- 
testantism in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria. 

The  pope,  it  is  true,  opposed  every  measure  at  variance  with  the 
edict  of  restitution,  and  in  the  emperor's  spiritual  council  he  had 
the  Jesuits  on  his  side,  particularly  father  Lamormain,  who  was  con- 
stantly eulogised  on  that  account,  as  "a  worthy  father  confessor,  a 
man  swayed  by  no  temporal  considerations:"*  but  the  majority 
were  aganist  him;  the  capuchins  Quiroga  and  Valerian,  the  cardi- 
nals Dietrichstcin  and  Pazmany,  among  others,  maintained  that  if 
the  catholic  faith  was  upheld  in  its  purity  in  the  hereditary  domi- 
nions, religious  freedom  might  safely  be  granted  in  the  empire. 
The  peace  of  Prague  was  announced  from  every  pulpit  in  Vienna; 
the  capuchins  boasted  of  their  share  in  this  "  honorable  and  holy 
work,''  and  instituted  special  solemnities  in  its  celebration;  scarcely 
indeed  could  the  nuncio  prevent  the  singing  of  Te  Deum.t 

♦  Lcttera  del  card'  Barberino  al  nuntio  Daglionc,  17  Marzo  1635;  '^Essendo 
azione  da  generoso  Christiano  e  degno  confessore  di  un  pio  imperatore  cio  che 
egli  ha  faUo  rimirando  piu  il  ciele  che  il  mondo." 

I  From  the  correspondence  of  Bagrlioni,  as  extracted  in  the  6lh  vol.  of  Nico- 
letti;  e.  g,  14th  of  April,  1635.    *'  Disse  un  giomo  il  conte  di  Ognate  che  asso- 
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Urban  VIII,  though  in  practice  he  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  defeat  of  all  the  projects  of  Catholicism,  had  yet  abandoned  no 
clainn  in  theory,  and  had  thus  deprived  the  papacy  of  any  partici- 
pation in  the  vital  and  active  interest  of  the  world.  Nothing 
affords  stronger  evidence  of  this  than  the  instruction  which  he  gave 
his  legate  Ginetti  on  his  departure  for  Cologne,  in  the  year  1636,  to 
negotiate  a  general  peace.  Precisely  on  all  those  points  upon 
which  every  thing  absolutely  depended,  the  hands  of  the  ambassa- 
dor were  tied.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  urgent  necessities 
was  the  re-establishment  of  the  palatinate,  yet  the  legate  was  en- 
joined to  oppose  the  restitution  of  the  palatinate  to  a  non-catholic 
prince.*  What  had  already  appeared  inevitable  even  during  the 
negotiations  at  Prague,  viz.  to  make  some  concessions  to  the  pro- 
testants  in  reference  to  church  property,  was  now  become  yet  more 
80;  nevertheless  the  legate  was  admonished  "  to  especial  zeal  in 
yielding  nothing  which  might  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  protes- 
tants  in  respect  of  church  property."  Nor  would  the  pope  accede 
to  any  treaty  of  peace  with  protestant  powers.  His  envoy  was 
not  to  give  his  sanction  to  any  project  for  including  the  Dutch  in 
the  peace;  he  was  to  oppose  any  transfer  or  cession  to  Sweden 
(this  related  only  to  some  pending  discussion  about  a  sea-port); 
"the  divine  mercy  would  find  means  to  remove  that  nation  out  of 
Germany." 

Tlie  Roman  see  could  no  longer  entertain  any  reasonable  hope 
of  subjugating  the  protestants;  it  is,  however,  most  remarkable 
and  important,  that  Urban — involuntarily  indeed,  but  by  his  stub- 
bom  pertinacity  in  urging  impracticable  claims — himself  rendered 
it  impossible  to  exercise  any  material  influence  on  the  relations  of 
catholic  states  to  Rome. 

The  pope  continued  indeed  to  send  his  ambassadors  to  the  con- 
gress which  was  met  for  the  negotiation  of  a  peace;  Ginetti  was 
succeeded  by  Macchiavelli,  Rosetti,  Chigi.     Ginetti  was  accused 

lotamento  i1  re  di  Spagna  non  havrebbe  dato  ajuto  alcuno  all'  imperatore  se  non 
ID  caso  che  seguisse  la  pace  con  Sassonia:  di  che  maravigliandost  il  nunzio  disse 
che  la  pieta  del  re  cattolico  richiedeva  che  si  cumulassero^liajuti  non  seguendo 
detta  pace,  la  quale  doveva  piuUosto  disturbarsi  trattandosi  con  eretici,  ed  appli- 
care  I'animo  alia  pace  universale  coi  principi  cattolici.  FiiUi  risposto  che  cid 
8ef|rairebbe  quando  la  guerra  si  fosse  fatta  per  la  salute  delle  anime  e  non  per  la 
ricuperazione  de'  beni  ccclesiastici,  ed  il  padre  Quirogasoggiunse  al  nunzio  che 
I'imperatore  era  stato  gabbato  da  quelli  che  Phavevano  persuaso  a  fare  TcdiUo 
delta  ricuperazione  de*  beni  ccclesiastici,  volendo  intendere  de*  Gesuiti,  e  che 
tatto  erasi  fatto  per  interesse  proprio:  ma  avendo  il  nunzio  lisposto  che  la  per- 
tnaaione  era  stata  interposta  con  buona  intenzione,  il  padre  Quirega  si  accese 
in  maniera  che  proruppe  in  termini  esorbitanti,  sicclie  al  nunzio  fu  difficile  il 
ripigliarlo  perche  maggiormente  non  eccedesse.  Ma  Ognate  passo  piu  oltre, 
dicendo  che  Pimperatore  non  poteva  in  conta  alcuno  ritirarsi  dalla  pace  con  Sas* 
•onia  per  la  necessita  in  cui  trovavasi,  non  potendo  resistere  a  tanti  nemici,  e  che 
non  era  obbligato  a  rimettervi  Thavere  de'  suoi  stati  hereditarj  ma  solamrnte 
qnelti  del*  imperio,  che  erano  tenuissimi,  e  che  non  coropliva  di  tirare  avanti  con 
pericolo  di  perdere  gli  uni  e  gli  altri. 
*  Siri:  Mercurio,  ii,  p.  967. 
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of  being  frugal  to  a  degree  which  was  prejudicial  to  his  utility, 
Macchiaveili,  of  regarding  his  mission  solely  as  a  means  of  ac- 
quiring rank — as  giving  him  a  qualification  for  a  higher  post; 
Rosetti  was  disagreeable  to  the  French; — such  are  the  reasons 
assigned  for  the  insignificance  of  their  influence.*  The  truth  is, 
that  the  thing  itself — the  position  which  the  pope  had  taken  up — 
rendered  any  eflfective  interference  on  the  part  of  the  nuncios  im- 
possible. Chigi  was  able  and  popular;  yet  he  effected  nothing.  A 
peace  was  concluded  before  his  eyes  of  the  very  nature  the  pope 
had  denounced  and  forbidden.  The  elector-palatine  and  all  the 
expelled  princes  were  restored;  so  far  from  any  possibility  of  think- 
ing of  the  edict  of  restitution,  many  religious  endowments  were 
secularised  without  hesitation,  and  given  up  to  the  protestants. 
Spain  determined  at  length  to  recognise  the  independence  of  those 
rebels  to  pope  and  king — the  Dutch;  the  Swedes  kept  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  empire.  Even  the  peace  between  the  emperor 
and  France  was  not  such  as  the  curia  could  approve,  containing,  as 
it  did,  stipulations  concerning  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  by  which 
its  rights  were  invaded.  The  papacy  found  itself  under  the  melan- 
choly necessity  of  protesting;  it  chose  at  least  to  give  utterance  to 
the  principles  which  it  had  been  unable  to  enforce.  But  even  this 
had  been  foreseen.  The  spiritual  articles  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia were  prefaced  by  the  declaration,  that  the  contracting  parties 
would  not  regard  the  opposition  of  any  one  soever,  whether  of 
temporal  or  spiritual  estate.t 

By  this  peace  the  grand  struggle  between  catholics  and  protest- 
ants was  at  length  brought  to  a  close,  though  to  a  far  different  one 
from  that  which  the  edict  of  restitution  was  intended  to  eflfect. 
Catholicism  preserved  vast  acquisitions,  since  the  year  1624  was 
regarded  as  the  normal  year  to  which  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  parties  was  to  be  referred;  on  the  other  hand,  the  protestant 
party  obtained  that  parity  in  the  diet  which  was  so  indispensable  to 
their  safety,  and  had  been  so  long  withheld.  All  the  relations  of 
the  empire  were  henceforth  governed  by  this  principle. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  end  was  now  for  ever  put  to  such  schemes 
as  had  formerly  been  undertaken,  and  had  formerly  succeeded. 

The  results  of  the  German  contest  re-acted  immediately  on  the 
neighboring  countries. 

Although  the  emperor  had  been  able  to  maintain  the  ascendency 
of  Catholicism  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
concessions  to  the  protestants  in  Hungary;  in  the  year  1G45  he 
found  himself  constrained  to  restore  to  them  no  inconsiderable 
nu!nl)ur  of  dm  relies. 

After  the  vast  and  sudden  elevation  of  Sweden  to  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  a  great  power,  Poland  could  hardly  think  of  renew- 

*  Pallavicini:  Vita  di  papa  Alessandro  VII,  MS.     See  App.  No.  130. 
t  Treaty  of  peace  of  Osnabriick.     Article  V,  $  1. 
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ing  her  old  claims  to  that  country.  Wladislaus  IV  did  not  imitate 
the  proselyting  zeal  of  his  father,  and  was  a  gracious  king  to  his 
dissident  subjects. 

Even  in  France,  Richelieu  favored  the  Huguenots  after  they 
were  stripped  of  their  political  independence.  He  rendered,  how- 
ever, a  far  more  important  service  to  the  protestant  principle  by 
that  mortal  combat  which  he  continued  to  wage  against  the  pre- 
emhiently  catholic  power  of  Spain;  a  combat  which  shook  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  its  very  foundations.  This  discord  was  the 
only  one  which  the  pope  might  have  allayed  without  a  scruple. 
But  while  all  others  were  in  fact  appeased,  this  remained  still  active, 
and  incessantly  agitated  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  world. 

The  Dutch,  until  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  had  taken  the  most 
successful  part  in  the  war  against  Spain.  This  was  the  golden  age 
of  the  power  and  the  prosperity  of  Holland.  But  from  the  time 
they  aspired  to  domination  in  the  East,  they  came  into  violent  col- 
lision there  with  the  successful  catholic  missions. 

In  England  alone,  Catholicism,  or  something  having  an  analogy 
with  its  outward  forms,  seemed  to  find  acceptance.  We  remark 
envoys  from  the  English  court  in  Rome,  and  papal  agents  in  Eng- 
land; the  queen,  of  whom  a  sort  of  official  recognition  obtained  in 
Rome,*  exercised  an  influence  over  her  husband  which  appeared 
inevitably  to  extend  to  religion  also;  and  in  many  of  its  usages  and 
ceremonies  the  church  of  England  closely  approximated  to  that  of 
Rome.  But  these  symptoms  were  only  the  forerunners  of  the  very 
reverse  of  what  they  seemed  to  promise.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  Charles  I  ever  in  his  heart  dissented  from  the  protestant  faith; 
but  even  the  slight  approximations  to  the  catholic  ritual  in  which 
he  indulged,  were  decisive  of  his  ruin.  It  seemed  as  if  the  violent 
excitement  which  had  caused  such  long,  universal,  and  perpetually 
recurring  conflicts  in  the  protestant  world  at  large,  was  now  con- 
centrated in  the  English  puritans.  In  vain  did  Ireland  strive  to 
withdraw  herself  from  their  despotism,  and  to  organise  herself  as  a 
catholic  country;  the  subjection  to  which  she  was  reduced  was  but 
the  more  absolute.  The  aristocracy  and  the  commons  of  England 
constituted  a  power,  the  riseof  which  marks  the  restored  prosperity 
of  protestantism  in  Europe. 

By  these  events  eternal  barriers  were  erected  against  the  progress 
of  Catholicism,  which  has  now  its  assigned  and  definite  limits;  nor 
can  its  most  ardent  or  sanguine  partisans  enteriain  any  serious 
thought  of  that  conquest  of  the  world  which  they  once  contempla- 
ted and  projected. 

•  Nani:  Relatione  di  Roma,  1640.  "  Con  la  regina  d'Inghilterra  passa  com- 
manicatione  de'  ministri  con  oflicii  e  donativi  di  cortesia,  e  si  concede  a  quolla 
M*  nominatione  di  cardinale  a  pare  dcgli  altri  re."  Spada:  Relatione  dclla 
nunxiatura  di  Francia,  IGll;  "  II  S'  Conte  Rosetti,  residente  in  quel  regno,  bene 
corrisponde  nelP  ossequio  gli  ordini  del  S'  card^  Barberini  proleltore  tutti  pieni 
deir  ardore  e  zelo  di  8.  £m**. 
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Indeed  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe  has  rendered  this 
impossible. 

A  current  of  opinions  and  of  tastes  dangerous  to  the  lofty  unity 
claimed  by  the  church,  has  set  in,  and  bears  all  before  it;  the  reli- 
gious element  is  become  powerless;  political  considerations  rule  the 
world. 

For  it  was  not  by  their  own  arms  that  the  protestants  were  saved. 
The  main  cause  of  their  deliverance  was  a  schism  in  the  bosom  of 
Catholicism,  which  enabled  them  to  re-estabHsh  themselves.  In  the 
year  1631  we  find  the  two  great  catholic  powers  in  alliance  with 
the  -protestants;  France  undisguisedly,  Spain  in  secret.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Spaniards  had  at  that  time  established  an  understanding 
with  the  French  Huguenots. 

But  the  protestants  were  as  little  united.  Not  only  did  Luthe- 
rans and  Calvinists  attack  each  other — this  had  always  been  the 
case — but  the  different  sects  of  Calvinists,  although  unquestionably 
contending  for  a  common  cause,  took  opposite  sides  in  this  war. 
The  naval  power  of  the  Huguenots  was  broken,  solely  by  the  sup- 
port which  their  co-religionists  and  ancient  allies  were  induced  to 
afford  to  the  crown  of  France. 

The  head  of  Catholicism  himself,  the  pope  of  Rome,  who  had 
hitherto  directed  the  attacks  on  the  protestants,  at  length  put  aside 
these,  the  highest  interests  of  the  spiritual  authority.  He  took  part 
against  those  who  had  labored  most  zealously  for  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism;  his  conduct  was  guided  by  the  views  and  considerations 
incident  to  his  temporal  sovereignty.  He  returned  to  that  line  of 
policy  which  had  been  abandoned  ever  since  the  reign  of  Paul  III, 
We  may  remember  that  in  the  earlierhalf  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
nothing  contributed  so  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  protestantism 
as  the  political  efforts  of  the  popes:  to  these,  as  far  as  human  views 
can  reach,  did  protestantism  now  owe  its  salvation  and  its  stability. 

But  this  example  could  not  fail  to  work  upon  the  other  powers. 
German-Austria,  which  had  so  long  remained  unshaken  in  her  or- 
thodoxy, at  length  embraced  the  same  policy;  and  the  position  she 
assumed  subsequently  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  rested  on  her 
intimate  aliiatice  with  North  Germany,  Kngland,  and  Holland. 

If  we  inquire  what  were  the  deeper  causes  of  this  phenome- 
non, we  should  look  for  it  amiss,  solely  in  the  deadening  of  religious 
impulses,  or  the  embittering  of  religious  differences.  It  appears  to 
me  that  we  must  seek  elsewhere  the  substance  and  the  significance 
of  the  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  the  great  spiritual  battle  had  accomplished  its 
work  in  the  minds  of  men.  In  earlier  times  Christianity  liad  been 
rather  an  affair  of  surrender  of  the  heart  and  understanding,  of 
simple  unquestioning  acceptance,  of  faith  untouched  by  a  doubt; 
now  it  was  become  a  niatttrof  conviction,  of  conscious  compliance. 
Siill  more  important  was  it  that  men  had  to  choose  between  two 
different  creeds;  that  they  had  to  reject,  abjure,  to  change.     Mea 
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were  personally  addressed  and  solicited;  their  freedom  of  judgment 
Tvas  invoked.  Hence  it  happened  that  ideas  connected  with  Chris- 
tianity penetrated  more  deeply  and  more  perfectly  into  every  de- 
partment of  life  and  thought. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  another  important  consideration. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  prevalence  of  internal  differences  dis- 
turbed the  unity  of  collective  Christendom;  but,  if  we  do  not  de- 
ceive ourselves,  it  is  another  universal  law  of  human  things  that 
this  disturbance  prepared  a  higher  and  a  larger  developement  of 
the  human  mind. 

In  the  press  of  the  universal  struggle,  religion  was  conceived  by 
different  nations  after  the  different  varieties  of  its  dogmatical  forms. 
The  peculiar  dogma  adopted  was  incorporated  with  the  feeling  of 
nationality,  as  a  possession  of  the  community — of  the  state  or  the 
people.  It  was  won  by  the  sword,  maintained  amidst  a  thousand 
dangers — it  had  become  part  of  the  life's  blood  of  the  nation. 

Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  states  on  either  side  have 
grown  into  great  ecclesiastico-political  bodies,  whose  individuality 
is  marked,  on  the  catholic,  by  the  measure  of  their  devotedness  to 
the  Roman  see,  and  of  the  degree  of  toleration  or  exclusion  of  non- 
catholics;  but  still  more  strongly  on  the  protestant,  where  the  de- 
parture from  the  symbolical  books  adopted  as  tests,  the  mixture  of 
the  Lutheran  and  the  Calvinistic  creeds,  the  greater  or  less  approxi- 
mation to  an  episcopal  constitution  of  the  church,  form  so  many 
striking  and  obvious  distinctions.  The  first  question  in  every 
country  is,  what  is  its  dominant  religion?  Christianity  appears  un- 
der various  forms;  but  however  great  be  the  discrepancies  between 
them,  no  party  can  deny  to  another  the  possession  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  faith.  On  the  contrary  these  several  forms  are  guaran- 
teed by  compacts  and  by  treaties  of  peace,  to  which  all  are  parties, 
and  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  universal 
republic. 

Never  more  can  the  thought  of  exalting  the  one  or  the  other  con- 
fession to  universal  supremacy  find  place  among  men.  The  only 
consideration  now  is,  how  each  state,  each  people,  can  best  proceed 
from  the  basis  of  its  own  politico-religious  principles,  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 

On  this  depends  the  future  condition  of  the  world. 
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After  the  attempt  made  by  the  popes  to  regain  their  dominion 
over  the  worlds  which,  triumphant  as  had  been  its  success  for  a 
while,  yet  ended  in  defeat  and  failure,  their  position,  and  the  inte- 
rest which  their  history  is  calculated  to  inspire,  were  essentially 
altered.  The  relations  of  Rome  as  a  political  state,  its  administra- 
tion, and  its  internal  progress  now  chiefly  claim  our  attention. 

Like  travellers  who  quit  some  range  of  lofty  mountains  com- 
manding a  wide  and  magnificent  prospect,  to  enter  a  valley  which 
circumscribes  their  view  within  its  narrow  boundaries,  we  pass 
from  the  survey  of  the  great  events  of  the  world's  history  in  which 
the  papacy  played  so  important  a  part,  to  the  observation  of  the 
occurrences  peculiar  to  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  States  of  the  Church  first  attained  to  their  complete  consti- 
tution in  the  times  of  Urban  VIII.  At  this  epoch  let  us  begin  their 
history. 


§  1.   THE  ESCHEAT  OF  URBINO. 

The  duchy  of  Urbino  included  seven  towns  and  three  hundred 
castles.  It  consisted  of  a  fruitful  plain,  bordered  on  the  one  side 
by  the  sea,  and  advantageously  placed  for  commerce,  and  on  the 
other,  crowned  by  the  salubrious  and  picturesque  range  of  the 
Apennines. 

The  dukes  of  Urbino,  like  those  of  Ferrara,  had  been  celebrated 
for  their  feats  in  arms,  their  patronage  of  literature,  and  for  the 
liberal  splendor  of  their  court.*    In  the  year  1570  we  find  four 

*  Bernardo  TasBo  has  addressed  a  splendid  panegfyric  to  them  in  fhe  47th 
book  of  the  Amadigi: 

•«  Vedete  i  qaattro  a  cni  il  yecchio  Apennino 
Omera  il  petto  sao  di  fieri  e  d'  erba.'' 

12* 
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court-households  established  by  Guidobaldo  II;  for  his  consort,  for 
the  prince,  and  for  the  princess,  besides  his  own;  all  of  them  were 
brilliant,  alike  frequented  by  the  nobility  of  the  country,  and  open 
to  strangers.*  Every  foreigner,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was 
lodged  in  the  palace.  The  revenues  of  the  country  would  not 
have  sufficed  for  such  an  expenditure,  since  even  in  the  most 
flourishing  state  of  the  corn  trade  in  Sinigaglia,  they  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  100,000  scudi..  But  the  princes  were  always  nomi- 
nally in  the  service  of  some  foreign  potentate;  and  the  fortunate 
position  of  the  country  in  the  centre  of  Italy  led  the  princes  of  the 
neighboring  states  to  vie  with  each  other  in  endeavors  to  secure 
its  attachment  by  demonstrations  of  favor  and  grants  of  money.  It 
was  a  common  remark  in  the  country,  that  the  prince  brought  in 
more  money  than  he  cost. 

Here  too,  as  everywhere  else,  attempts  were  indeed  made  to 
augment  the  taxes;  but  the  difficulties  which  arose,  especially  in 
Urbino  itself,  were  so  great,  that,  partly  from  good  feeling  and 
partly  from  necessity,  the  government  contented  itself  with  its  cus- 
tomary income.  Ancient  privileges  and  statutes  likewise  remained 
inviolate.  Under  the  protection  of  this  house  San  Marino  preserved 
its  inoffensive  freedom.!  Whilst  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy  the  power 
of  the  prince  became  more  absolute  and  uncontrolled,  it  remained 
here  confined  within  its  ancient  limits. 

Hence  arose  the  strong  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  for  their 
dynasty:  they  were  the  more  devoted  to  it,  because  they  knew  that 
a  union  with  the  States  of  the  Church  would  infallibly  be  attended 
with  the  dissolution  of  all  their  ancient  relations,  and  the  loss  of  their 
ancient  liberties. 

The  lineal  continuation  of  the  ducal  family  was  therefore  an  affair 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  country. 

Francesco  Maria,  the  prince  of  Urbino,  resided  for  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Philip  1 1,  J  where  he  formed,  it  is  said,  a  very  serious 
attachment  to  a  Spanish  lady,  whom  he  purposed  to  marry.  But 
his  father  Guidobaldo,  positively  opposed  the  match ;  he  was  resolved 

*  Relatione  di  Lazzaro  Mocenigo  ritornato  da  Goidubaldo  duca  d*  Urbino, 
1570:  ^*  Vuole  alloggiar  tutti  11  personaggi  che  passano  per  il  8uo  stato,  il  numero 
de'  quali  alia  fine  deW  anno  si  trova  esser  grand issimo.'* 

t  "  Ha  humore  d'esser  republica,"  says  S.  of  Marino  in  a  "  Discorso  a  N.  S. 
Uroano  VIII  sopra  lo  stato  d* Urbino.''  On  its  transfer  to  the  States  of  the 
Church,  it  acquired  fresh  privileges. 

%  In  the  Amadigi  there  is  a  very  pretty  description  of  him  while  yet  a  boy: 

"Quel  piccolo  fanciul,  che  gli  occhi  alzando 
Par  che  si  speech!  nell'  avo  e  nel  padre 
£  I'alta  gloria  lor  quasi  pensando." 

Mocenigo  describes  him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage:  **  Giostra  leggiadramente, 
studia  et  e  intclligente  delle  matematiche  e  delle  fortificationi:  tanto  gagliardi 
sono  i  suoi  esercitii — come  giaocare  alia  balla,  andare  alia  caccia  a  piMi  per 
habituarsi  all'  incomodo  della  gaerra— ecosi  continuiche  molti  dubitanoche  gli 
abbino  col  tempo  a  nuocere." 
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to  admit  into  his  house  none  but  a  daughter-in-law  of  equal  rank. 
He  compelled  his  son  to  return,  and  to  give  his  hand  to  Lucrezia 
d'Este,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Ferrara. 

In  many  respects  they  appeared  to  be  well  matched.  The  prince 
was  agile  and  strong,  accustomed  to  athletic  sports,  and  not  un- 
learned, especially  in  the  art  of  war:  the  princess  was  intelligent; 
majestic,  and  graceful.  The  people  indulged  the  hope  that  this 
marriage  would  secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  reigning  family;  and 
the  towns  rivalled  each  other  m  the  triumphal  arches  and  splendid 
presents  with  which  they  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  princely 
couple. 

But  the  misfortune  was,  that  the  prince  had  only  numbered  five- 
and-twenty  years,  while  the  princess  had  nearly  completed  forty. 
The  father  had  overlooked  this  drawback,  in  order  to  color  his  re- 
jection of  the  Spanish  lady  (which  however  had  produced  an  un- 
favorable impression  at  the  court  of  Philip),  by  so  high,  so  brilliant, 
and  so  wealthy  an  alliance.  The  marriage  turned  out,  however, 
worse  than  he  could  have  imagined.  After  Guidobaldo's  death, 
Lucrezia  was  compelled  to  return  to  Ferrara,  and  all  hope  of  pos- 
terity was  at  an  end.* 

In  a  former  part  of  this  history  we  have  seen  what  a  decisive  in- 
fluence Lucrezia  d'EIste  exercised  upon  the  fate — the  dissolution — 
of  the  duchy  of  Ferrara.  We  now  find  her  most  unhappily  impli- 
cated in  the  affairs  of  Urbino. 

As  soon  as  Ferrara  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  the 
escheat  of  Urbino  appeared  inevitable,  and  the  more  so  as  there 
were  no  agnates  who  could  claim  the  succession.  Nevertheless, 
the  face  of  affairs  was  once  again  changed.  In  February,  1598, 
Lucrezia  died,  and  Francesco  Maria  was  free  to  contract  a  new 
marriage. 

The  people  of  Urbino  were  soon  afterwards  overjoyed  at  the  in- 
telligence that  the  good  prince,  who  had  ruled  them  for  so  many 
years  with  so  mild  and  peaceful  a  sway,  and  who  was  the  object 
of  universal  love,  had  hopes,  although  he  was  already  advanced  in 
life,  that  his  race  would  not  end  with  himself.  The  vows  of  all 
were  offered  up  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  new  duchess;  when  the 
time  drew  near,  the  nobles  of  the  land  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
cities  assembled  in  Pesaro,  where  she  was  residing,  and  during  her 
labor  the  square  before  the  palace  and  the  nearest  streets  were 
crowded  with  people.  At  length  the  duke  showed  himself  at  the 
window,  and  criea  with  a  loud  voice,  ^  Ood  has  vouchsafed  to  us 
a  boy.'*  The  news  was  received  with  indescribable  joy  and  exul- 
tation. The  cities  built  churches  and  founded  pious  endowments 
in  fulfilment  of  their  vows.t 

*  Mathio  Zanc,  Relatione  del  Daca  d*  Urbino,  1574,  sa^s  that  Lucrezia  is  al- 
ready a  **  Signora  di  bellezza  manco  cbe  mediocre,  ma  8i  tien  ben  acconcia 

si  dispera  quasi  di  poter  veder  da  aaesto  matrimonio  figliuoli." 

j>  ••  La  devoluzione  a  S.  chiesa  degli  stall  di  Francesco  Maria  II  della  Roveie 
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But  how  treacherous  are  the  hopes  that  are  set  upon  men! 

The  prince  was  extremel7  well  brought  up^  and  gave  evidence 
of  talent,  at  least  of  a  literary  kind.  The  old  duke  had  the  pleasure 
of  marrying  him  to  a  princess  of  Tuscany,  after  which  he  withdrew 
to  the  quiet  retreat  of  Castel-durante^  and  made  over  the  govern- 
ment to  his  son. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  prince  his  own  master,  and  the  master  of 
the  country,  than  he  was  seized  by  the  intoxication  of  power.  It 
was  just  then  that  the  taste  for  the  theatre  became  strong  and  pre- 
valent in  Italy,  and  the  young  prince  was  the  more  completely 
hurried  away  by  it,  in  consequence  of  a  passion  he  conceived  for 
an  actress.  By  day  he  indulged  in  the  Neronian  pleasure  of  driving 
chariots;  in  the  evening  he  appeared  himself  upon  the  stage,  and 
indulged  in  a  thousand  other  disgraceful  excesses.  The  respect- 
able citizens  looked  sorrowfully  at  each  other.  They  hardly  knew 
whether  to  lament  or  to  rejoice,  when,  in  the  year  1623,  the  prince, 
after  a  night  spent  in  the  wildest  orgies,  was  found  in  the  morning 
dead  in  his  bed. 

Hereupon  the  aged  Francesco  Maria  was  compelled  once  more 
to  resume  the  government;  full  of  deep  grief  that  he  was  now  the 
last  of  the  line  of  Rovere,  and  that  his  house  verged  to  its  extinc- 
tion; oppressed  and  dejected  at  having  to  take  upon  himself  the 
burthen  of  public  business,  and  to  bear  up  against  the  bitter  inju- 
ries and  insults  of  the  Roman  pontiff.* 

From  the  first,  he  saw  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Barberini 
would  get  possession  of  the  surviving  daughter  of  his  son,  a  child 
of  a  year  old.  To  secure  her  for  ever  from  their  suit,  he  betrothed 
her  to  a  prince  of  Tuscany,  and  removed  her  immediately  into  the 
adjacent  state. 

But  this  was  no  sooner  concluded  than  another  calamity  arose. 
The  emperor  laid  claim  to  some  parts  of  the  territory  of  Urbino; 
while  on  the  other  hand  Urban  VIII  demanded  a  declaration  from 
the  duke,  that  he  held  all  his  possessions  as  a  fief  of  the  papal  see. 
Francesco  Maria  hesitated  a  long  time;  this  declaration  appeared 
to  him  against  his  conscience;  at  last  he  consented  to  make  it,  but 
"from  that  day,"  says  our  chronicler,  "he  was  never  cheerful 
more;  he  felt  his  soul  oppressed  by  it." 

He  was  soon  afterwards  obliged  to  concede  that  the  governors,of 
his  fortified  towns  should  swear  allegiance  to  the  pope.  At  length 
— it  was,  in  fact,  the  best  thing  he  could  do — ^he  surrendered  the 
government  of  the  country  entirely  to  the  authorities  appointed  by 
the  pope. 

Weary  of  life,  enfeebled  by  age,  bowed  down  by  sorrow,  after 
he  had  seen  all  his  confidential  friends  die  around  him,  the  duke 

ultimo  daca  d'Urbino,  descritta  dali'  iIl"o  S'  Antonio  Donati  nobile  Venetiano.'* 
(Inflf.  Politt.,  which  also  is  already  printed.) 

*  P.  Contarini:  **  Trovandosi  il  duca  per  gli  anni  e  per  1'  indispositione  gii 
adente  prostemato  et  ayvilito  d*  animo." 
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found  his  only  consolation  in  the  practices  of  devotion.  He  died 
in  the  year  1631. 

Taddeo  Barberini  instantly  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the 
country.  The  allodial  inheritance  went  to  Florence;  the  territory 
of  Urbino  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  other  districts  of  the 
papal  states,*  and  soon  resounded  with  the  complaints  which  the 
government  of  priests  called  forth  wherever  it  existed. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  their  general  administration;  and  first, 
of  that  point  of  highest  importance,  on  which  all  the  rest  depend — 
finance. 


§   2.   INCREASE   OF  THE   PUBLIC   DEBT   OF   THE   ECCLESIASTICAL 

STATES. 

Although  Sixtus  V  limited  the  public  expenditure  and  atnassed 
treasure,  he  at  the  same  time  increased  the  imposts  and  the  revenue, 
and  created  a  great  mass  of  debts. 

It  is  not  every  man  who  has  the  resolution  to  practise  rigid  eco- 
nomy and  to  accumulate  money.  The  necessities  both  of  church 
and  state  became,  too,  every  year  more  urgent.  Occasionally  the 
government  had  recourse  to  the  reserved  treasure;  but  such  rigor- 
ous conditions  were  attached  to  its  application,  that  it  could  only 
be  touched  oa  tare  emergencies.  By  a  strange  provision,  it  was 
much  easier  to  raise  loans,  than  to  use  the  money  which  was  lying 
in  the  treasury.  To  the  former  expedient,  therefore,  the  popes 
mdied  with  reckless  precipitation. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  observe  the  relation  which  the  revenues 
bore  to  the  total  amount  of  the  debt,  and  the  interest  on  it  in  differ- 
ent years,  of  which  we  possess  authentic  accounts. 
-  In  the  year  1587  the  revenue  amounted  to  1,358,456  scudi,  and 
the  debts  to  seven  millions  and  a  halfsc.  About  the  half  of  the 
revenue,  715,913  sc.  was  assigned  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt 

In  the  year  1592  the  revenue  rose  to  1,585,520  sc.  the  debts  to 
12,242,620  sc.  The  increase  of  the  debt  was  alreadv  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  revenue;  and  1,088,600  sc.  i.  e.  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  revenue,  was  assigned  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  in  the  form 
of  vendible  places  and  luogbi  di  monte.t 

This  state  of  things  was  too  embarrassing  not  to  excite  great  anx- 
iety. The  government  would  willingly  have  immediately  proceeded 
to  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest;  the  proposal  was  made,  to  take 

*  In  the  year  1635,  Alaise  Contarini  finds  the  inhabitants  extremely  discon- 
tented: **  Qaei  sndditi  s*  aggravano  molto  della  mutatione,  chiamando  tirannico 
il  gOTemo  de'  preti,  i  quali  altro  interesse  che  d'  arrichirsi  e  d*  eyanzarsi  non  vi 
tengono.*' 

t  Detailed  account  of  the  papal  finances  in  the  first  year  of  Clement  VIII, 
without  any  particular  title.    Bibl.  Barb.  No.  1699,  on  80  leaves. 
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a  million  out  of  the  castle  and  to  pay  off  the  principal  of  those  who 
might  oppose  a  reduction  of  the  interest  The  net  income  would 
have  been  raised  by  this  means  very  considerably.  Nevertheless, 
the  bull  of  Sixtus  V,  and  the  precautions  taken  lest  the  treasure 
should  be  squandered,  prevented  that  being  done;  the  pope  was 
forced  to  follow  the  beaten  track. 

It  might  have  been  conjectured  that  the  acquisition  of  so  produc- 
tive a  territory  as  the  duchy  of  Ferrara  would  have  afforded  the 
popes  some  relief;  such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 

Even  in  1599  the  interest  swallowed  up  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  net  revenue. 

In  the  year  1605,  however,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Paul  V,  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  into  the  papal  treasury 
were  assigned  to  the  payment  of  interest  with  the  exception  of 
70,000  sc*  Cardinal  du  Perron  states  that  the  pope  could  not  live 
half  the  year  upon  liis  regular  annual  income,  although  the  expea- 
ditiue  of  the  palace  was  very  moderate. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  pope  could  not  avoid  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt.  We  learn  from  the  most  authentic  sources^ 
how  regularly  Paul  V  proceeded  in  this  course.  In  November 
1607  he  raised  loans;  in  January  1608  he  did  so  twice;  in  Msorch, 
June  and  July,  1608,  twice;  also  in  September  of  the  same  year; 
and  so  on  during  every  year  of  his  reign.  The  loans  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  large;  but  the  small  expenses,  as  they  arose, 
were  covered  by  the  establishment  and  sale  of  new  hioghi  (U  monte, 
in  greater  or  smaller  numbers.  At  one  time  the  payment  was  as- 
signed upon  the  customs  of  Ancona,  at  another  upon  the  dogana  of 
Rome,  or  of  some  province;  sometimes  on  an  increase  of  the  price 
of  salt,  or  on  the  revenues  of  the  post.  The  effect  was  a  gradually 
extensive  increase  of  these  luo^hi  di  monte;  for  Paul  V  alone  added 
to  the  debt  by  above  two  milhons.t 

This  however,  could  not  have  been  done  had  not  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances arisen  favorable  to  the  pope's  financial  schemes. 

Power  always  attracts  money;  so  long,  therefore,  as  the  Spanish 
monarchy  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  possessed  a  predominant  in- 
fluence over  Europe,  the  Genoese,  who  were  then  the  richest  mo- 
neyed men,  invested  their  capital  in  loans  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
were  not  prevented  from  doing  so  by  sundry  forcible  reductions 
and  seizures  of  Philip  II.  They  gradually,  however,  withdrew 
their  money,  as  the  necessity  for  it  decreased,  and  when  the  wars 
and  consequent  expenditure  ceased.     They  turned  their  views 

*  Per  sollevare  la  camera  apostolica,  discorso  di  M.  Malrasia,  1606:  '*  61i 
interessi  che  ho^gi  paga  la  sede  apostolica  assorbono  quasi  tutte  Tentrate,  di 
maniera  che  si  vive  in  continua  angustia  e  difficolta  di  provedere  alle  speceordi- 
narie  e  necessarie,  e  venendo  occasione  di  qualche  spesa  straordinaria  non  ci  6 
dove  vol  tarsi." 

tNota  de'  luoghi  di  monti  eretti  in  tempo  del  pontificato  della  felice  memoria 
aolo  V,  1606—1618. 
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towards  Rome,  which  had  meanwhile  assumed  so  powerful  a  po- 
sition,  and  the  treasures  of  Europe  were  again  poured  into  that 
city.  Under  Paul  V,  Rome  was  perhaps  the  first  money-market 
of  Europe.  The  Roman  hioghi  di  monte  were  sought  after  with 
extraordinary  eagerness,  and  their  price  rose  to  150  per  cent.,  as 
they  paid  considerable  interest  and  were  sufficiently  secure:  the 
pope,  therefore,  was  sure  of  finding  purchasers  for  as  many  as  he 
could  establish. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  debts  went  on  perpetually  increasing. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Urban  VIII  they  amounted 
to  eighteen  millions.  The  revenue  also,  in  consequence  of  the  sys- 
tem in  the  Roman  court,  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  and 
was  reckoned  to  amount,  at  the  commencement  of  that  pope's  reign, 
to  1,818,104  sc.  96  baj.*  I  have  not  been  able  accurately  to  find 
what  amount  was  devoted  to  the  payment  of  interest;  the  greater 
portion,  however,  must  have  been  assigned  to  that  purpose.  If  we 
examine  the  different  heads  of  revenue  separately,  we  find  that  the 
demands  often  exceed  the  revenue.  In  the  year  1592  the  Dogana 
di  Roma  produced  162,450  sc.;  in  the  year  1625, 209,000  sc:  in  the 
former  year,  however,  16,956  sc.  had  been  paid  into  the  papal  ex- 
chequer; but  in  1625  the  assignment  of  revenue  exceeded  the  actual 
income  by  13,260  sc.  The  Salara  di  Roma  had,  during  the  same 
period,  risen  from  27,654  to  40,000  sc:  in  1592,  however,  a  surplus 
of  7482  sc.  had  remained;  in  1625,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
deficit  of  2321  sc.  98  baj. 

It  is  obvious  that  little  could  be  effected  by  mere  household 
economy;  still  less  under  a  government  like  that  of  Urban  VIII, 
who  was  impelled  so  often  by  political  jealousy  to  arm  troops  and 
construct  fortifications. 

Urbino  indeed  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  states;  but  this  at  first 
produced  but  little.  After  the  loss  of  the  allodial  lands,  the  revenue 
amounted  only  to  40,000  sc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forcible  seizure 
of  estates  and  the  important  concessions  necessarily  made  to  the 
heirs,  caused  a  great  outlay.t 

Urban  VIII  had  already,  in  the  year  1635,  increased  the  debt  to 
about  thirty  millions  of  scudi.  In  order  to  raise  the  necessary  means 
to  meet  these  demands,  he  had  levied  ten  new  taxes,  or  at  any  rate 
had  increased  old  ones.  But  even  these  by  no  means  met  the  exi- 
gences of  the  case.  New  combinations  of  events  which  we  shall 
better  comprehend  after  a  review  of  other  circumstances,  caused 
him  to  proceed  much  further  in  this  disastrous  course. 

*  Entrata  et  ascita  della  sede  apostolica  del  tempo  di  Urbano  VIII. 
f  Remark  made  b^  Francesco  jBarberini  to  the  nuncio  in  Vienna,  when  the 
emperor  founded  claims  on  that  acquisition. 
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§  3.  FOUNDATION  OF  NEW  FAMILIES. 

If  we  inquire  whither  all  these  revenues  went,  and  to  what  they 
were  applied,  it  will  appear  indisputable  that  they  were  for  th^ 
most  part  rendered  subservient  to  the  general  cause  of  the  revival 
of  Catholicism. 

Armies  like  that  which  Gregory  XIV  sent  to  France,  and  which 
his  successors  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  keep  on  foot;  the  active 
co-operation  of  Clement  VIII  in  the  Turkish  war;  subsidies  like 
those  so  often  granted  to  the  German  league  and  to  the  house  of 
Austria  by  Paul  V,  doubled  by  Gregory  XV,  and  transferred,  in 
part  at  least,  by  Urban  VIII  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria;  necessarily 
cost  the  Uoman  see  enormous  sums. 

The  exigencies  of  the  States  of  the  Church  also  frequently  de- 
manded extraordinary  outlay;  such,  for  instance,  as  those  occa- 
sioned by  the  conquest  of  Ferrara  under  Clement  VIII;  Paul  V's 
projects  against  Venice,  and  all  the  warlike  preparations  of  Urbaa 
VIII. 

Another  source  of  expense  was  the  magnificent  public  buildings, 
either  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city  or  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  in  which  every  new  pope  strove  to  eclipse  the  memory  of 
his  predecessor. 

But  an  institution  was  gradually  formed  which  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  augmentation  of  this  mass  of  debts,  and  which  was 
indeed  advantageous  neither  to  Christendom,  nor  to  the  country, 
nor  to  the  city;  but  exclusively  to  the  several  families  of  the  popes. 

The  custom  had  universally  obtained  (and  indeed  was  connected 
with  the  relative  position  of  the  priesthood  to  a  very  extensive 
organisation  of  family  relations),  that  the  surplus  of  the  revenues 
of  the  church  should  devolve  on  the  kindred  of  each  individual 
ecclesiastic. 

The  popes  were  prohibited  by  bulls  of  their  predecessors  from 
,  anting  principalities  to  their  connections,  as  they  had  at  one  timo 
attempted  to  do,  but  they  were  not  restrained  from  following  the 
practices  common  to  the  whole  body  to  which  they  belonged  ;  they 
rather  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  them  to  secure  to  their  kins- 
men hereditary  dignity,  by  means  of  wealth  and  stable  possessions. 
They  were  not  slow  in  finding  arguments  to  justify  them  in  this 
mode  of  acting.  In  the  first  place  they  were  bound  by  no  vow  of 
poverty  ;  and  as  they  inferred  that  they  had  a  right  to  regard  tho 
surplus  of  the  profits  of  spiritual  ofiices  as  their  own  property,  they 
thought  they  had  a  consequent  right  to  make  a  present  of  this  sur- 
plus to  their  kindred. 

But  the  voice  of  family  and  biQod,  and  the  natural  inclination 
of  man  to  leave  some  lasting  endowment  after  his  death,  were  in 
fact  more  powerful  than  any  such  theoretical  views. 
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The  first  pontiff  who  uivented  the  form  which  the  others  followed 
was  Sixtus  v.  He  raised  a  nephew's  son  to  the  rank  of  cardinal, 
committed  to  him  a  share  of  public  business,  and  gave  him  an  ec- 
clesiastical income  of  100,000  sc.  The  other  he  married  to  a  lady 
of  the  house  of  Somraaglia,  and  created  him  Marquess  of  Mentana, 
to  which  estate  were  afterwards  added  the  principality  of  Venafro 
and  the  countship  of  Celano,  in  the  Neapolitan  territory.  The 
boose  of  Peretti  long  maintained  a  high  rank  and  estate,  and  we 
find  members  of  it  several  times  in  the  college  of  cardinals. 

But  the  Aldobrandini  were  far  more  powerful*  We  saw  what 
an  influence  Pietro  Aldobrandino  possessed  during  the  govern- 
ment of  his  uncle.  As  early  as  the  year  1599,  he  had  not  less  than 
60,000  sc  a  year  from  church  property,  and  we  may  imagine  how 
enormously  this  must  afterwards  have  increased.  The  inheritance 
of  Lucrezia  d'Este  was  of  great  advantage  to  him;  not  only  did  he 
purchase  land,  but  we  find  that  he  had  money  deposited  in  the  bank 
of  Venice.  But  whatever  wealth  he  might  amass,  must  ultimately 
fidl  to  the  family  of  his  sister  and  her  husband  Giovan-Francesco 
Aldobrandino,  who  held  the  offices  of  castellan  of  St.  Angelo,  go- 
▼enor  of  the  Borgo,  captain  of  the  pope's  guard,  and  general  of  the 
church.  So  early  as  the  year  1599  he  had  an  income  of  60,000  sc. 
a  year,  and  he  often  got  from  the  pope  sums  of  ready  money;  I  find 
an  account  showing  that  Clement  VIII,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  reign,  gave  to  his  kinsmen  above'  a  million  in  hard 
money.  Their  wealth  was  increased  by  the  good  management  of 
Giovan-Francesco;  he  bought  the  estates  of  Ridolfo  Pio  which  had 
hitherto  produced  only  3,000  sc.  a  year,  and  extracted  from  them  an 
income  of  12,000  sc.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  Margareta  with 
Bainuccio  Farnese  was  not  effected  without  a  great  outlay;  she 
brought  her  husband  400,000  sc.  as  dower,  besides  some  other 
advantages.!  This  union  was  not  however  so  happy  a  one  as  had 
been  hoped. 

The  Borghesi  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Aldobrandini,  but 
with  yet  more  reckless  speed. 

Cardinal  Scipione  Cafarelli  Borghese  had  not  less  power  over 
Paul  V,  than  Pietro  Aldobrandino  over  Clement  VIII.  And  the 
riches  he  amassed  was  even  greater.  It  was  calculated  that  in  the 
year  1612,  the  benefices  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  pro- 
duced an  income  of  150,000  sc.  He  tried  to  disarm  the  envy 
necessarily  attendant  on  power  and  wealth  by  kindness  and  by  a 
courteous  conciliating  manner,  but  it  will  excite  no  wonder  that  he 
did  not  perfectly  succeed. 

♦  Niccold  Contarini,  Storia  Veneta:  "Clemente  VIII  nel  conferir  li  beneficii 
eeclesiastici  alii  ncpoti  non  hebbe  alcun  termine,  et  ando  etiandio  di  gpran  lan^ 
soperiore  a  Sisto  V  suo  precessore,  che  spalanco  questa  porta." 

f  Contarini:  *^  U  papa  mostrando  dolore  di  esser  condotto  danepoti  da  far  coei 
eoDtro  la  propria  conscienza,  non  poteva  tanto  nasconder  nel  cupo  del  cuore  che 
non  diiompesse  la  soprabondanza  dell'  allegrezza.** 
VOL,  II. — 13 
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The  temporal  offices  were  given  to  Majrc* Antonio  Borgfaese,  on 
whom  the  pope  also  bestowed  the  principality  of  Salmona  in 
Naples,  besides  palaces  in  Rome  and  the  most  beautiful  villas  in 
the  suburbs.  He  heaped  presents  upon  his  nephews.  We  have 
a  list  of  them  through  his  whole  reign  down  to  the  year  162a— 
Sometimes  they  consist  of  jewels,  or  silver  vessels;  splendid  furni- 
ture was  taken  immediately  from  the  stores  of  the  palace  and  sent 
to  the  nephews;  sometimes  carriages  were  given  them,  sometimot 
muskets  and  falconets;  but  the  principal  thing  was  always  the  hard 
money.  It  appears  that  up  to  the  year  1620  they  had  received  in 
all  689,7278c.  31  baj.  in  cash;  in  luoghi  di  monte,  24,600  sc,  accoidk 
ing  to  their  nominal  value;  in  places,  reckoning  them  at  the  sam 
which  they  would  have  fetched  by  purchase,  268,176  sc,  which 
together  amount,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Aldobrandini,  to  near  a  mil- 
lion.* 

The  Borghesi  too  did  not  neglect  to  invest  their  money  in  land. 
They  bought  eighty  estates  in  the  Campagnadi  Roma;  the  Roman 
nobility  being  tempted  by  the  great  prices  given  them,  and  by  the 
high  interest  borne  by  the  luoghi  di  monte  which  they  bought  with 
the  purchase  money,  to  sell  all  their  ancient  and  hereditary  property. 
The  Borghesi  also  established  themselves  in  many  other  districts  of 
the  States  of  the  Church,  which  the  pope  facilitated  by  granting 
them  peculiar  privileges.  In  some  cases  they  received  the  right  to 
restore  exiles;  in  others  to  hold  a  market;  or  their  vassals  were 
favored  by  certain  immunities;  they  were  exempted  from  toll,  and 
they  obtained  a  bull  in  virtue  of  which  their  property  could  never 
be  confiscated.  In  short  the  Borghesi  became  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  family  which  had  yet  arisen  in  Ron^e. 

The  system  of  nepotism  was  thus  so  thoroughly  organized,  that 
even  a  short  reign  provided  means  for  the  accumulation  of  a  bril- 
liant fortune.! 

Cardinal  Ludovico  Ludovisio,  the  nephew  of  Gregory  XV, 
reigned  more  absolutely  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  By  a  singular 
good  fortune,  during  his  administration  the  two  most  important 
places  in  the  curia,  the  vice-chancellorship  and  the  chamberlainsbip 
became  vacant  and  fell  into  his  hands.  He  acquired  an  income  of 
above  200,000  sc  from  church  property.  As  regards  temporal 
power,  the  genefalship  of  the  church  and  several  other  profitable 
places  devolved  on  the  pope's  brother,  Don  Orazio,  a  senator  of 
Bologna.  As  the  pope  gave  little  promise  of  a  long  life,  there  was 
the  greater  urgency  to  provide  for  his  family.    In  a  very  short  time 

*  Nota  di  danari,  officii  e  mobili  donati  da  papa  Paolo  V,  a  saoi  parent!  e 
concessione  fattegli.  MS. 

SPietro  Contarini,  Relatione  di  1C27:  *^  Qaello  che  possiede  lacasa  Peretta, 
obrandina,  Borghese  e  Ludovisia,  li  loro  principati,  le  grossissime  renditet 
tante  eminentissime  fabriche,  superbissime  supelleuili  con  eslraordinarii  oraa- 
menii  e  delizie  non  solo  superano  leconditioni  oi  signori  e  principi  privati,  ma  s* 
uguagliano  e  s'  avanzano  a  quelle  del  medesimi  re." 
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they  acquired  laoghi  di  monte  to  the  value  of  800,000  sc  The 
dndiy  of  Fi&no  was  bought  for  them  of  the  Sforze,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Zagarolo  of  the  Farnesi.  The  young  Nicolo  Ludovisio 
was  already  entitled  to  aspire  to  the  most  brilliant  and  wealthy 
matrimonial  alliances^  and  he  accordingly  brought  into  his  family 
Venosa  by  a  firsthand  Piombono  by  a  second  marriage.  The  favor 
of  the  king  of  Spain  contributed  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune. 

Emulating  these  splendid  examples,  the  Barberini  now  entered 
upon  the  same  career.  By  the  side  of  Urban  VIII  stood  his  elder 
brother  Don  Cario,  as  general  of  the  church;  a  taciturn,  sedate, 

Eiactised  man  of  business,  who  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dazzled 
y  the  dawn  of  his  fortunes,  nor  seduced  into  empty  arrogance,  and 
who  now  steadily  kept  in  view  the  founding  of  a  great  family 
estate.^  ^  He  knows,"  says  a  report  of  1625,  ^<  that  the  possession 
of  money  distinguishes  a  man  from  the  mass,  and  does  not  think 
it  seemly  that  he  who  has  onee  stood  in  the  relation  of  a  kinsman 
to  the  pope  should  appear,  after  his  death,  in  straitened  drcum- 
stances."  Don  Carlo  had  three  sons,  Francesco,  Antonio,  and 
Taddeo,  who  now  necessarily  attained  to  high  consideration.  The 
two  elder  entered  the  service  of  the  church.  Francesco,  who  con- 
ciliated universal  confidence  by  his  modesty  and  benevolence,  and 
who  knew  bow  to  adapt  himself  to  the  caprices  of  his  uncle,  gained 
ponession  of  the  powers  of  government,  which,  although  he  used 
them  on  the  whole  with  moderation,  yet  in  so  long  a  course  of 
years  inevitably  led  to  the  accumulation  of  considerable  wealth. 
Id  the  year  1626  he  had  an  income  of  40,000  sc.,  and  in  the  year 
1627  neariy  100,000  set  It  was  not  entirely  with  his  good-will 
that  Antonio  was  also  created  cardinal,  and  this  was  done  only 
under  the  conditioa  that  he  should  take  no  share  in  the  government. 
Antonio,  although  feeble  in  body,  was  aspiring,  obstinate,  and 
proud;  and  in  order  not  to  be  eclipsed  in  e^ery  respect  by  his 
Mother,  he  eageriy  possessed  himself  of  a  multitude  of  places, 
which,  in  the  year  1635,  gave  him  an  income  of  100,000  sc.  He 
imited  in  his  own  person  six  commanderies  of  Malta,  which  could 
not  be  very  agreeable  to  the  knights  of  that  order;  he  also  took 
presents;  at  the  same  time  he  gave  away  a  great  deal,  and  was 
liberal  on  system,  that  he  might  gain  a  following  among  the  Roman 
nobles.    Don  Taddeo,  the  second  of  these  brothers,  was  the  one 

*  Relatione  de*  qoattro  ambasetatori,  1625.  **  Nella  sua  casa  e  buon  eoonomo 
•tkamira  di  far  danari,  assai  sapendo  egli  molto  bene  cbeToro  accresce  la  ripu- 
tttume  agli  oomini,  anzi  V  oro  (jrli  inalza  e  gli  distingoe  yantaggiosgamente  nel 
eospetto  del  mondo." 

t  Hetro  Contarini,  1637:  **  E  di  ottimi,  virtuosi  e  loderoli  costumi,  di  soave 
natara,  e  con  esempio  unico  non  vucle  ricever  donativi  o  presente  alcuno.  Sara 
Boadtmeno  Ttvendo  il  ponteficeal  pari  d'  ogni  altro  cardinale  grande  e  ricco.  Hor 
im  aver  iotomo  80,000  sc.  d'  entrata  de  benefici  ieccl*',  s  con  li  gorerni  e  legv 
tioni  che  tiene  deve  avricinarsi  a  100"  sc."  « 
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selected  to  found  a  family  by  the  acquisition  of  heritable  property. 
He  was  invested  with  the  rank  and  dignities  of  the  secular  nephew, 
and  after  his  father's  death,  succeeded  to  the  offices  of  general  of 
the  church,  castellan  of  St.  Angelo,  and  governor  of  the  Borgo;  in 
the  year  1635  he  was  already  possessed  of  so  many  estates  that  he 
too  had  a  yearly  income  of  100,000  sc.,*  and  was  continually  adding 
to  his  property.  Don  Taddeo  lived  in  a  very  retired  manner,  and 
his  household  was  a  model  of  domestic  economy  and  order.  In  a 
short  time  the  incomes  of  the  three  brothers  were'  estimated  at  a 
gross  sum  of  a  half  a  million  of  scudi  per  annum.  The  most  im« 
portant  offices  were  held  by  them.  Not  only  was  the  chamberlain- 
ship  given  to  Antonio,  but  the  vice-chancellorship  to  Francesco, 
and  the  prefecture,  which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  to  Don  Taddeo.  It  was  commonly  thought  that  in  the 
course  of  this  pontificate,  the  incredible  sum  of  a  hundred  and  five 
million  scudi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barberini  family.t  "  The 
palaces,*'  continues  the  author  of  this  account — ^^  for  example,  the 
Palazzo  alle  Quattro  Fontane,  a  royal  work — the  vineyards,  the 
pictures  and  statues,  the  wrought  silver  and  gold,  the  jewels,  which 
came  into  their  possession,  are  of  greater  value  than  can  be  be- 
lieved or  expressed."  It  appears  that  the  immense  wealth  amassed 
by  his  family  sometimes  startled  even  the  pope  himself.  In  the 
year  1640  he  appointed  a  commission  to  examine  into  the  legality 
of  the  means  by  which  it  was  acquired.:!^  This  commission  first 
enounced  the  principle  that  a  temporal  sovereignty  was  connected 
with  the  papacy,  from  the  surplus  revenue  or  the  savings  of  which 
the  pope  was  at  liberty  to  enrich  his  family  and  dependents.  It 
then  deliberated  on  the  nature  of  this  sovereignty,  in  order  to  de- 
termine how  far  the  pope  might  go.  After  mature  calculation, 
the  commissioners  decided  that  the  pope  might,  with  a  safe  con- 
science, found  a  majorat  of  80,000  sc.  net  income,  and  also  an  in- 
heritance for  the  second  son;  and  that  the  dowries  of  the  daughters 
of  the  house  might  amount  to  180,000  sc.  each.  And  as  the  Jesuits 
must  needs  have  a  hand  in  everything,  their  general  Vitelleschi 
was  asked  his  opinion;  he  declared  these  decisions  to  be  moderate 
and  gave  them  his  sanction. 

Thus  did  new  families  continually  rise,  from  pontificate  to  ponti- 

*  i.  e.  Such  was  t^e  amount  of  the  yearly  income  of  his  landed  property: 
*^  Per  li  novi  acquisiti,"  says  Al.  Contarini,  **  di  Palestrina,  Monterotondo  e 
Valmontone,  fatto  vendere  a  forza  dai  Colonnesi  e  Sforzcschi  per  pagare  i  de» 
bitiloro "    The  office  of  a  general  of  the  church  was  worth  20,000  scudi. 

f  Conclave  di  Innocenzo  X:  **  Si  contano  caduti  nella  Barberina,  come  risaltm 
da  sinccra  notitia  di  partite  distinte,  105  milioni  di  contanti."  This  sum  appears 
so  incredible  that  it  might  be  taken  for  an  error  in  writing^  it  however  exactly 
corresponds  in  several  manuscripts,  among  which  are  the  Foscarini  MS.  at 
Yiennat  and  my  own. 

X  Niccolini  treats  of  this:  I  have  also  seen  a  separate  little  manuscript:  *'M0" 
tivi  a  far  decidere  quid  possit  papa  donare,  al  7  di  Luglio  1640,"  by  a  member 
of  this  commission. 
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fieate,  to  hereditary  power;  they  ascended  immediately  into  the 
rank  of  the  high  aristocracy  of  the  land^  which  was  indeed  willingly 
conceded  to  them. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  they  were  exposed  to  many  irri- 
tations and  collisions.  The  contests  between  predecessors  and 
SQOoessorSy  which  had  been  previously  carried  on  by  the  factions  of 
the  conclave^  were  now  transferred  to  the  families  of  the  popes. 
The  race  newly  risen  to  power  was  jealously  tenacious  of  its 
sopieme  rank,  and  generally  pursued  the  one  which  had  immedi- 
ately preceded  it  with  hostility  or  even  with  active  persecution. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  share  which  the  Aldobrandini  had  had 
in  the  elevation  of  Paul  V,  they  were  set  aside,  treated  with  en- 
mity, and  visited  with  ruinous  and  dangerous  lawsuits  by  his  kin- 
dred;* they  called  him  '^  the  great  ungrateful.''  Just  as  little  favor 
did  the  kinsmen  of  Paul  V  experience  at  the  hands  of  the  Ludovisi; 
and  lastly,  cardinal  Ludovisio  himself  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome 
immediately  after  the  rise  of  the  Barberini.  For  with  an  ambition 
equal  to  their  rapacity,  that  family  used  the  power  which  the  pos- 
mmoa  of  the  papal  authority  gave  them,  to  overbear  the  Roman 
nobles  and  Italian  princes.  Hence  Urban  VIII  conferred  on  his 
la^  nephew  the  dignity  of  prefetto  di  Romai  because  honorary 

E*vileges  were  attached  to  it  which  appeared  to  secure  for  ever  to 
house  its  precedency  over  all  others. 

With  this  state  of  things  a  movement  was  afterwards  connected, 
which,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  world, 
formed,  as  regards  the  position  of  the  papacy,  an  important  epoch 
both  in  the  interior  of  the  ecclesiastical  states  and  throughout  Italy. 


§  4.   WAR  OF  CASTRO. 

Whatever  might  be  the  pretensions  of  others,  the  Famesi  con- 
itantly  maintained  the  highest  rank  among  the  non-regnant  papal 
fiunilies;  since  they  had  not  only  acquired,  like  the  others,  large 
pioperty  in  land,  but  had  likewise  got  possession  of  a  principality 
of  no  inconsiderable  importance;  and  it  had  become  no  easy  task 
for  any  reigning  nephew  to  keep  this  house  in  allegiance  and  due 
subjection.  When  Duke  Odoardo  Farnese  came  to  Rome  in  1639, 
he  was  received  with  every  possible  mark  of  honor.t    The  pope 


*  For  an  instance  in  the  life  of  CI.  Ceechini,  see  Appendix,  No.  131. 


M  mcmte  Farnese  con  ntile  di  ^ossa  somma  del  daca  e  danno  grrandissimo  di 
wM  poveri  particalari,  corteggiato  e  pasteggiato  da  ambi  li  fratelU  card^'  per 

rtb  di  pill  settimane,  e  rejralato  di  cavalli,  quadri  et  altre  galanterie,  e  si  parti 
Roma  Benza  par  salutarli.*' 

13* 
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assigned  him  a  house,  and  noblemen  to  serve  him^  and  lent  him 
money;  the  Barberini  made  entertainments  for  him,  and  gave  him 
pictures  and  horses,  but  with  all  this  could  not  succeed  in  conciliat- 
ing him  entirely.  Odoardo  Farnese,  a  prince  of  talent,  intelligence, 
and  a  lofty  sense  of  his  own  pretensions,  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
the  ambition  of  those  times,  which  delighted  in  the  jealous  observ- 
ance of  small  distinctions.  It  was  impossible  to  induce  him  duly  to 
recognise  the  dignity  of  a  prefetto  in  the  person  of  Taddeo,  or  to 
concede  to  him  the  rank  which  was  attached  to  that  office.  Even 
when  he  visited  the  pope,  he  appeared  impressed  to  an  offensive 
degree  with  the  dignity  of  his  house,  and  insolently  conscious  of  his 
own  personal  advantages.  Misunderstandings  arose  which  it  was 
the  more  impossible  to  remove,  since  they  had  their  source  in  in- 
delible personal  impressions. 

It  now  became  a  serious  question  what  sort  of  escort  was  to  be 
assigned  the  duke  on  his  departure.  Odoardo  demanded  the  same 
honors  which  had  been  paid  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  vis. 
that  the  ruling  nephew,  cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  should  escort 
him  in  person.  To  this  the  cardinal  would  only  consent,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  duke  would  first  pay  him  a  farewell  visit  of  ceremony 
at  the  Vatican,  which  Odoardo  did  not  consider  himself  under  any 
obligation  to  do.  Certain  difficulties  were  also  thrown  in  the  way 
of  his  pecuniary  arrangements,  so  that  his  self-love  having  received 
a  double  wound,  he  was  violently  exasperated.  After  taking  leave 
of  the  pope  in  a  few  words,  and  even  in  those  complaining  of  his 
nephews,  he  quitted  the  city  and  the  palace  without  so  much  as 
saluting  cardinal  Francesco,  whom  he  hoped  to  mortify  to  the  quick 
by  this  neglect.* 

But  the  Barberini,  who  wielded  the  absolute  power  of  the  state, 
had  ample  means  of  revenging  themselves. 

The  monetary  system,  which  then  developed  itself  in  the  state, 
also  found  acceptance  and  imitation  among  all  the  princely  houses 
which  composed  the  aristocracy;  they  had  established  monti,and 
the  claims  of  the  creditors  were  charged  on  the  incomes  of  their 
estates,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  papal  creditors  on  the 
revenues  of  the  state  treasury;  the  luoghi  di  monte  passed  in  like 
manner  from  hand  to  hand.  These  monti  would,  however,  hardly 
have  commanded  credit,  had  they  not  been  placed  under  the  super- 

*  Amongst  the  many  controversial  writings  on  this  subject,  which  are  extant 
in  MS.,  I  think  the  following  are  remarkably  dispassionate  and  credible.  **Rit- 
posta  in  forma  di  lettera  al  Itbro  di  duca  di  Parma,'*  in  the  45th  Tolame  of  the 
Informationi:  ^^  II  duca  Odoardo  fu  dal  papa  e  rin^raziollo,  soggianse  di  non  ai 
poter  lodare  del  Sig^  C<"  Barberino.  Dal  papa  gli  fu  brevemente  risposto  ehe 
conosceva  1'  afietto  dt  S.  £m^  verso  di  lui.  Licentiatosi  da  S.  Beat"*  senxa  hi 
motto  al  S'  cardinale  se  n*  ando  al  suo  palazzo,  dovendo  se  voleva  esser  accoiii> 
pagnato  da  S.  Em^  rimanere  nelle  stanze  del  Vaticano  e  licentiarsi  parimeiite 
da  S.  Em",  come  e  asanza  de*  priocipi.  La  mattina  final  mente  parti  senia  fiur 
altro." 
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vision  of  the  supreme  power;  they  could  not  be  established  or 
modified  without  the  special  approbation  of  the  pope.  It  was  one 
of  the  privileges  of  the  reigning  house^  that  by  means  of  this  su- 
pervision, it  obtained  a  considerable  influence  over  the  private 
affairs  of  all  others;  the  reductions  of  the  monti  to  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  were  of  ordinary  occurrence,  since  they  depended  on  the 
pleasure  and  inclination  of  the  reigning  family. 

The  Famesi  also  were  loaded  with  considerable  debts.  The 
Monte  Farnese  vecchio  originated  in  the  necessities  and  the  ex- 
penses of  Alessandro  Farnese  in  the  Flemish  campaigns;  a  new 
one  had  been  established;  indults  of  the  popes  had  augmented  the 
mass,  and  new  luoghi  at  lower  interest  being  founded  and  the  old 
not  abolished,  while  the  different  operations  were  conducted  by 
different  commercial  houses  jealous  of  each  other,  every  thing  had 
fallen  into  confusion.* 

To  this  was  now  added,  that  the  Barbcrini  fell  upon  some  mea- 
sures extremely  injurious  to  the  duke. 

The  two  monti  Farnesi  were  charged  upon  the  revenues  of  Cas- 
tro and  Ronciglione.  The  Siri,  farmers  of  the  taxes  of  Castro,  paid 
the  duke  94,000  sc.,  out  of  which  the  interests  of  the  monti  could 
likewise  be  paid.  But  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  certain  grants 
made  to  his  house  by  Paul  III,  that  the  income  rose  so  high.  To 
ibis  end  Pope  Paul  had  turned  the  great  road  from  Sutri  to  Ronci- 
glione, and  had  granted  that  district  greater  freedom  in  the  export 
of  corn  than  was  enjoyed  by  other  provinces.  The  Barberini  now 
determined  to  revoke  these  privileges.  They  turned  the  road  back 
again  to  Sutri;  and  published  a  prohibition  against  exporting  corn 
in  Montalto  di  Maremme,  where  the  wheat  of  Castro  used  to  be 
loaded.t 

The  intended  result  instantaneously  showed  itself.  The  Siri, 
who  had  moreover  quarrelled  with  the  duke  on  account  of  these 
transactions,  and  were  now  sure  of  protection  in  the  palace,  (at  the 
special  instigation,  as  it  is  affirmed,  of  certain  prelates  who  had  a 
secret  share  in  their  business,)  refused  to  fulfil  their  contract,  and 
ceased  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  monte  Farnese.  The  montists, 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  income,  urged  their  claims,  an,d  appealed 
to  the  papal  government.    The  duke,  who  saw  himself  thus  inten- 

*  Deone  t.  1.    *'Fq  oltimamente  Tano  e  Taltre  stato,  cioe  Castro  e  Ronci- 

gione,  affittato  per  94"  scudi  l*anno  a  gli  Siri.  Sopra  qaesta  entrata  e  fondata 
dote  dell'  uno  e  dell'  altro  monte  Farnese,  vecchio  cioe  e  nuovo.  II  vecchio 
fa  fatto  dal  duca  Alassandro  di  54"  scudi  I'anno,  denari  tutti  spesi  in  Fiandra: 
al  qaald  il  presente  duca  Odoardo  a^giunse  somma  per  300°>  scudi  in  sorte  prin- 
cipale  a  ragione  di  4^  per  cento:  e  di  piu  impose  alcuni  sensi:  di  roodo  che  poco 
0  nulla  rimane  per  lui,  si  che  se  U  leva  la  tratta  del  grano,  non  ci  sara  il  pago 
per  li  creditori  del  monte,  non  che  de'  censuarii." 

f  For  this  they  appealed  to  the  words  of  the  bull  of  Paul  III,  by  which  only 
tbe  "  facultas  frumenta  ad  quascunque  etiam  prsefats  Romanse  ecclesiae  e  nobis 
immediate  vel  mediate  subjecta  conducendi,"  was  granted  to  them.  In  the 
meanwhile  freedom  of  exportation  had  gained  ground  almost  every  where. 
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tioQally  wronged,  scorned  to  use  any  means  to  obtain  them  satis- 
faction. But  the  complaints  of  the  montists  were  so  loud,  argent 
and  general,  that  the  pope  thought  he  had  the  right,  in  order  to 
assist  so  considerable  a  body  of  Roman  citizens  to  recover  the  inte- 
rest due  to  them,  to  get  the  mortgaged  property  into  his  own  pos- 
session. With  thi$i  view  he  sent  a  small  body  of  troops  to  Castro. 
The  matter  did  not  proceed  without  some  opposition:  ^<  We  have 
been  compelled/'  exclaims  he  with  the  highest  indignation  in  his 
monitorium,  ^^  to  fire  four  large  cannons,  by  which  one  of  our  ene- 
mies was  slain.''*  On  the  13th  October,  1641,  he  took  possession 
of  Castro;  nor  indeed  did  he  intend  to  stop  here.  In  January,  1642, 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  the  duke, 
who  would  not  allow  those  revenues  to  be  touched;  he  was  do* 
clared  deprived  of  all  his  fie&,  and  troops  were  marched  into  the 
field  to  take  from  him  Parma  and  Piacenza  also.  The  pope  would 
hear  nothing  of  a  pacification,  he  declared  that  ^  between  lord  and 
vassal  no  such  proceeding  could  find  place;  that  he  would  humble 
the  duke;  he  had  money,  courage,  and  troops,  and  God  and  the 
world  were  on  his  side." 

The  affair  hence  acquired  a  more  general  importance.  The 
Italian  states  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  reiterated  extensions  of 
the  States  of  the  Church.  They  would  not  suffer  them  to  absorb. 
Parma  and  Piacenza  as  they  had  Urbino  and  Ferrara;  the  house 
of  Este  had  not  yet  relinquished  its  claims  to  Ferrara,  nor  the 
Medici  certain  pretensions  to  Urbino:  they  were  all  offended  by 
the  arrogance  of  Don  Taddeo;  the  Venetians  doubly  so  in  conse- 
quence of  Urban  VIII  having  shortly  before  caused  an  inscription 
in  the  Sala  regia,  boasting  of  their  fabulous  defence  of  Alexander 
III,  to  be  erased,  which  they  regarded  as  a  great  insultt  With 
these  particular  causes  of  discontent  more  general  political  consi- 
derations were  also  blended. 

As  the  Spanish  ascendency  had  formerly  awakened  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Italians,  so  now  did  that  of  France;  the  Spanish 
monarchy  experienced  in  all  quarters  the  greatest  reverses,  and  the 
Italians  feared  that  a  general  revolution,  even  in  Italy,  might  be 
the  consequence,  if  Urban  VIII,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  decided 
ally  of  France,  gained  any  accession  of  power.  For  these  reasons 
they  determined  to  resist  him.  Their  troops  assembled  in  the  Mo- 
denese.  The  Barberini  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  effect- 
ing a  passage  through  that  territory,  while  the  papal  troops  opposed 
to  the  allies  removed  their  quarters  to  Ferrara. 

*  This  took  place  at  a  bridcre.  **  Dictus  Dominus  Marchio,  ex  (;|^uo  militas 
numero  40  circiter,  qui  in  eisdem  ponte  et  yallo  ad  pognanduro  apposili  fuerimt, 
amicabtliter  ex  eis  recedere  recusabant,  immo  hostiliter  pontificio  exercitui  se 
opponebant  fuit  coactus  pro  illorum  expugnatione  quatuor  magnorum  tormento- 
rum  ictus  explodere,  quorum  formidine  hostee  perterrili  fugam  tandem  arrigae* 
runt,  in  qua  unus  ipsorum  interfectus  remansit.^' 

t  1  shall  toach  upon  ibis  subject  in  the  Appendix,  N«.  117. 
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On  this  narrow  field  was  renewed  that  conflict  between  French 
and  Spanish  interests,  which  kept  Europe  in  a  continual  state  of 
.  agitation.  But  how  weak  comparatively  were  the  motives,  the 
forces,  the  efforts,  which  here  engaged  in  the  struggle! 

An  expedition  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  (who  now  saw  him- 
self^ without  much  exertion  on  his  side,  protected  and  yet  unfet- 
ter^) undertook  single-handed,  strikingly  illustrates  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  adverse  parties  were  then  placed.  With 
only  three  thousand  horse,  without  artillery  or  infantry,  Odoardo 
forced  his  way  into  the  States  of  the  Church;  neither  Fort  Urbano, 
which  had  been  erected  at  such  enormous  cost,  nor  the  militia, 
which  never  stood  firm  against  regular  troops,  arrested  his  course. 
The  Bolognese  shut  themselves  up  within  their  walls,  and  the  duke 
marched  through  the  country  without  so  much  as  getting  a  sight 
of  the  papal  troops.  Imola  opened  its  gates  to  him;  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  papal  governor,  and  admonished  the  city  to  remain  faithful 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  For  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  not  against  Rome 
nor  even  against  Urban  VIII,  but  only  against  his  nephews,  that 
he  bad  taken  up  arms;  that  he  marched  under  the  banner  of  the 
Gonfaloniere  of  the  church,  on  which  were  displayed  the  figures 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  demanded  free  passage  in  the  name 
of  the  church.  Faenza  had  barricaded  its  gates,  but  when  the 
governor  saw  the  duke,  he  caused  himself  to  be  let  down  by  a  rope 
from  the  walls,  in  order  that  he  might  confer  with  him  in  person; 
and  the  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  the  gates  were  opened. 
'  The  same  happened  in  Forli.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these  cities 
looked  peaceably  from  their  windows  at  the  enemy  marchmg 
through  their  streets.  The  duke  crossed  the  mountains  to  Tuscany, 
and  then  from  Arazzo  re-passed  into  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Castiglione  da  Lago  and  Citti  del  Pieve  opened  their  doors  to  him; 
be  hurried  onwards  unchecked,  and  filled  the  land  with  the  terror 
of  bis  name.*  In  Rome  especially  the  greatest  consternation  pre- 
vailed; the  pope  fearing  the  fate  of  Clement  VII,  sought  to  arm 
his  Romans;  but  it  was  necessary  first  to  levy  fresh  taxes,  and  to 
collect  contributions  from  house  to  house,  (which  gave  rise  to  loud 
and  bitter  complaints)  before  it  was  possible  to  equip  even  a  small 
troop  of  horse.  Had  the  duke  of  Parma  made  his  appearance  at 
that  moment,  there  is  no  question  that  two  or  three  cardinals  would 
have  been  sent  to  meet  him  at  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  that  all  his 
demands  would  have  been  complied  with. 

But  neither  was  he  a  warrior;  it  is  impossible  to  guess  what  con- 
siderations, what  fears  withheld  him,  or  induced  him  to  enter  into 
negotiations  from  which  he  had  nothing  to  expect.  The  pope  drew 
breath.   With  a  zeal  quickened  by  danger,  he  fortified  Rome.t   He 

*  For  a  detailed  narrative  of  this  enterprise,  see  Siri's  Mercurio,  torn.  ii«  p. 
1989. 
t  Deone:  "  Si  seguitafio  le  fortification!  non  solo  di  Borgo,  ma  del  riipaiienta 
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brought  a  fresh  army  into  the  field,  which  speedily  drove  the  duke 
and  his  straggling,  half  disciplined  troops,  out  of  the  territories  of 
the  church.  When  there  was  nothing  more  to  fear,  Urban  again 
imposed  the  hardest  conditions:  the  foreign  amba^adora  quitted 
Rome,  and  e^en  the  inhabitants  of  unwarlike  Italy  once  more 
roused  themselves  to  find  at  home  weapons  with  which  to  repel 
their  foes. 

In  May,  1643,  the  combined  Italian  armies  fell  upon  the  Ferra- 
rese;  the  Duke  of  Parma  took  the  fortified  towns  of  Bondeno,  Stel- 
lata,  &C.,  while  the  Venetians  and  Modenese  joined  their  forces,  and 
advanced  further  into  the  country.  But  the  pope  had,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  strained  every  nerve  to  put  his  dominions  in  a  state  of 
military  preparation ;  he  had  collected  dO/KK)  foot  and  6000  horse; 
the  Venetians  hesitated  to  attack  so  imposing  a  force;  they  retreated^ 
and  in  a  short  time  we  find  the  ecclesiastical  trdops  advancing  into 
the  Modenese  and  into  Polesine  di  Rovigo.* 

The  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  then  tried  in  vain  to  throw  himself 
upon  Perugia;  while  the  pope's  foraging  parties  made  incursiom 
even  into  the  Tuscan  territory. 

What  a  strange  aspect  do  these  movements  wear!— on  bothodet 
so  utterly  inefiective  and  nerveless — when  compared  with  the  co* 
temporaneous  wars  of  Germany;  with  the  march  of  the  Swedidl 
army  from  the  Baltic  nearly  to  Vienna,  from  Moravia  to  Jutland  1 
And  yet  the  conflict  was  not  even  purely  Italian,  for  foreigner! 
served  on  either  side;  the  majority  of  the  allied  troops  consisted  of 
Germans,  while  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  the  church  were  filled 
with  Frenchmen. 

But  the  Italian  war  had  one  result  in  common  with  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  north — it  exhausted  the  country,  and  brought  the 
papal  treasury  into  the  greatest  difficulties.t 

Urban  VIII  resorted  to  a  great  variety  of  means  to  procure  the 
money  he  wanted.  As  early  as  September,  1642,  the  bull  of  Six- 
tus  V  was  submitted  to  fresh  discussion,  which  terminated  in  a 
resolution  of  the  consistory  to  take  500,000  scudi  out  of  the  castle.} 

delle  mura  di  Roma,  alle  qaali  sono  deputati  tre  cardinali,  Pallotta,  Gabrieli  el 
Orsino,  che  giornalmente  cavalcano  da  una  porto  all'  altra;  e  si  tagliano  toUe  le 
vigne  che  sono  appresso  le  mora  per  la  parte  di  dentro  di  Roma,  cioe  fanoo 
Btrada  tra  le  mara  e  le  vigne  e  dardini  con  danno  grandissimo  de^  padroni  di 
esse:  e  cosi  verra  anche  tocco  il  bellissimo  giardino  de'  Medici,  e  peideii  la 
particella  che  haveva  nelle  mura  di  Roma." 

*  Frizzi;  Memorie  per  la  storia  di  Ferrara,  V,  p.  100. 

f  Riccias:  Rerum  Italicarum  sui  temporis  narrationes,  Narr.  xix,  p.  590: 
**  Ingens  opinioneque  majus  bellum  exarsit,  sed  prime  impeta  validam,  moz 
senescens,  postremo  neutrius  partis  fractu,  imo  militam  rapinis  indigenis  ez- 
itiale,  irritis  conatibus  prorsus  inane  in  mutna  stadia  officiaqae  abiit." 

%  Deone,  20  Sett.  1642:  <*  Havendo  11  papa  fatto  studiare  da  legist!  e  theologi 
di  potere  conforme  la  bolla  di  Sisto  V  cessare  denari  dal  tesoro  dal  castel  Sani' 
Angel 0,  il  lonedi  32  del  mese  il  papa  tene  consistoro  per  il  medesimo  afiare.— 
Fu  risoluto  di  cessare  500»  scudi  d*oro,  a  100"  per  volte,  e  non  prima  che  tia 
spesi  qoelli  che  al  presente  sono  ancora  in  eaaon  delA  camera." 
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This  of  course  could  not  go  far;  loans  were  therefore  raised  on 
the  remainder  of  that  treasure;  i.  e.  it  was  positively  resolved  to  pay 
btudc  in  future  the  money  which  was  abstracted  from  it.  We  have 
already  seen  that  personal  taxes  had  been  imposed;  these  were  re- 
peatedly levied;  the  pope  made  known  to  the  conservatori  the  sum 
be  atood  in  need  of,  upon  which  the  inhabitants,  foreigners  not  ex- 
cepted, were  compelled  to  contribute  their  quota.  The  chief  reve- 
niiea  were,  however,  always  derived  from  the  duties.  At  first  they 
weie  little  felt,  being  on  such  articles  as,  for  example,  coarse  meal 
for  fowls;  but  heavier  soon  followed  on  the  most  indispensable  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  such  as  wood  for  fuel,  salt,  bread,  and  wine.*  They 
DOW  reached  their  greatest  height,  amounting  in  1644  to  2,200,000 
sradL  From  what  has  gone  before  it  will  be  understood,  that  the 
product  of  every  new  tax,  or  of  every  rise  in  an  old  one,  was  im- 
BMdiately  funded,  a  monte  founded  upon  it,  and  shares  sold.  Car- 
dinal Cesi,  the  former  treasurer,  calculated  that  new  debts  to  the 
amount  of  7,200,000  sc.  had  been  contracted  in  this  way,  although 
fiOgCXK)  sc  still  remained  in  the  treasury.  In  the  year  1645  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  war  were  reported  to  the  Venetian  ambas- 
mdor  as  amounting  to  more  than  twelve  millions.t 

The  serious  consequences  likely  to  result  from  this  state  of  things 
were  daily  more  apparent;  credit  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  all 
resources  gradually  dried  up.  Nor  did  the  war  always  go  on  pros- 
perously. In  a  skirmish  near  Lagoscuro,  on  the  17th  March  1644, 
eaidinal  Antonio  only  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  fieetness 
of  his  horse.:^  In  short,  a  daily  increasing  sense  of  his  own  feeble- 
ness compelled  the  pope  to  think  of  peace. 

Ttie  French  undertook  to  mediate.  The  Spaniards  had  so  little 
influence  at  the  papal  court,  and  their  authority  elsewhere  was  so 
much  weakened,  that  on  this  occasion  they  were  entirely  excluded. 

The  pope  had  formerly  often  said,  that  he  knew  the  design  of 
the  Venetians  was  to  kill  him  with  vexation,  but  that  they  should 
not  succeed;  that  he  should  be  able  to  holdout  against  them:  he 
now,  however,  found  himself  compelled  to  accede  to  all  they  de- 
manded; viz.  to  absolve  the  Duke  of  Parma  from  excommunication, 
and  restore  him  to  the  possession  of  Castro.  Never  would  he  have 
believed  that  matters  could  come  to  this  pass,  and  his  mortification 
was  proportionately  deep  and  bitter. 

*  Deone»  29  Nov.  1642.  "  Si  sono  imposte  3  nuovo  gabelle,  una  sopra  il  sale 
oltre  I'altre,  la  2*  sopra  le  legna,  la  3*  sopra  la  dogana,  la  quale  in  tutte  la  mer- 
OBtie  che  vengono  per  terra,  riscuote  7  per  cento,  per  acqua  10  per  cento.  Si 
A  eretehito  uno  per  cento  d'avyantaffgio,  e  si  aspettano  altre  3  gabelle  per  le  ne- 
eetiita  correnti,  una  sopra  le  case,  I'altra  sopra  li  censi,  la  terza  sopra  li  casali, 
eioe  poderi  nella  campagna.*' 

t  Relatione  de*  IV  ambasciatori:  '^L'erario  si  trora  notabilimente  esausto 
enendoci  stato  affermato  da  pin  C>i,  aver  spesi  i  Barberini  nella  guerra  passata 
•opra  12  tnilioni  d'oro."  ^ 

X  Nani;  Storia  Veneta,  lib.  xii,  p.  740. 
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He  was  oppressed  by  another  source  of  unhappiness.  He  was 
again  haunted  by  the  idea  that  he  had  unduly  favored  his  nephews^ 
and  that  this  would  lie  heavy  on  his  conscience  when  called  to  ap- 
pear before  the  face  of  God.  He  once  more  summoned  certain 
divines  in  whom  he  had  peculiar  confidence,  (among  whom  were 
cardinal  Lugo  and  father  Lupis,  a  Jesuit,)  to  hold  a  consultation 
in  his  presence.  Their  decision  was,  that  since  the  nephews  of  his 
holiness  had  made  so  many  enemies,  it  was  reasonable,  and  for  the 
honor  of  the  apostolic  see,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
means,  even  after  the  decease  of  the  pope,  to  maintain  their  dignity 
undiminished  in  defiance  of  those  enemies.* 

Harassed  by  these  tormenting  doubts,  and  depressed  by  the  bitter 
feeling  of  an  abortive  undertaking,  the  pope  advanced  towards  the 
grave.  His  physician  declared,  that  at  the  moment  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  the  peace  of  Castro,  he  fell,  overcome  by  distress  of 
mind,  into  a  swoon;  and  that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  illness 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life.  Imploring  heaven  to  avenge  bim 
on  the  impious  princes  who  had  forced  him  into  a  war,  he  expired 
on  the  29th  July,  1644. 

Scarcely  had  the  papal  see  been  driven  from  its  position  of  centre 
of  European  politics,  when  it  experienced  in  those  of  Italy,  and  even 
in  its  own  domestic  affairs,  such  a  reverse  as  it  had  not  endured  for 
many  years. 

Pope  Clement  had  fallen  out  with  the  Farnesi,  and  though  he 
had  at  length  granted  them  his  pardon,  he  did  this  solely  because 
he  wanted  the  aid  of  the  Italian  princes  to  avenge  him  on  Spain. 
But  circumstances  were  now  much  altered.  Urban  VIII  had  ex- 
erted his  utmost  strength  against  the  Duke  of  Parma;  the  united 
forces  of  Italy  had  exhausted  his,  and  had  forced  him  to  accept  a 
disadvantageous  peace.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  that  the 
papacy  was  once  more  decidedly  worsted. 


§  5.    INNOCENT  X. 

The  next  conclave  was  no  sooner  assembled  than  the  eflfect  of 
this  adverse  stale  of  things  became  obvious.t  The  nephews  of 
Urban  VIII  introduced  eight  and  forty  cardinals,  creatures  of  their 

*  Nicolelli;  Vita  di  papa  Urbano,  torn.  viii. 

f  The  usual  violent  state  of  the  interregnum  was  repeated.  J.  Nicii  Erythrfti, 
Epist.  LXVIII  ad  Tynrhcnum  3  non.  Aug.  1644.  "  Civitas  sine  jure  est,  sine 
dignitate  respublica.  Tantus  in  urbe  arniatorum  numerus  cernitur  quantum  me 
alias  vidisse  non  memini.  Nulla  domus  est  paulo  locupletior  quse  non  militam 
multorum  prsesidio  muniatur;  ac  si  in  unum  omnes  cogerontur.  magnus  ex  eiB 
exercitus  condci  posset.  Summa  in  urbe  armorum  impunitas,  sumnia  licentia: 
passim  cedes  hominum  fiunt;  nil  ita  frequenter  auditor  quam,  hie  vel  ille  notas 
homo  est  interfecius.** 
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uocle;  never  had  so  powerful  a  faction  been  seen.  Nevertheless 
they  soon  perceived  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion of  the  man  of  their  choice,  Sacchetti;  since  the  result  of  the 
scrutinies  was  daily  more  and  more  unfavorable.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  professed  adversary  from  acquiring  the  tiara,  Francesco  Bar- 
berino  at  length  decided  for  cardinal  PamlSii,  who  was  at  any  rate 
a  creature  of  Urban  VIII,  although  strongly  inclined  to  the  Spanish 
party,  and  expressly  rejected  by  the  court  of  France.  On  the  16lh 
September,  1644,  cardinal  Pamfili  was  elected.  He  took  the  name 
of  Innocent  X,  in  memory,  it  is  believed,  of  Innocent  VIII,  under 
whom  his  family  came  to  Rome. 

His  accession  once  more  changed  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome. 

The  allied  Italian  princes,  and  especially  the  Medici,  to  whom  the 
new  pope  chiefly  owed  his  elevation,  now  gained  influence  over  the 
very  power  which  they  had  combated;  the  inscription  at  Venice,  the 
removal  of  which  we  have  mentioned,  was  replaced;*  and  in  the 
first  promotion  scarcely  any  were  included  but  partisans  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  party  once  more  revived,  and  held  that  of  France 
equally  balanced,  at  least  in  Rome. 

The  Barberini  were  the  first  to  feel  this  revolution  in  affairs.  It 
is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  numerous  charges 
brought  against  them  was  founded  in  truth.  They  were  accused 
ofhaving  perverted  justice,  of  having  forcibly  appropriated  benefices; 
above  all,  ofhaving  embezzled  the  public  money.  The  pope  de- 
termined to  call  the  nephews  of  his  predecessor  to  account  for  their 
administration  of  the  public  funds  during  the  war  of  Castro.t 

At  first  the  Barberini  thought  they  could  shelter  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  France;  Mazarin,  who  had  risen  in  the  service  and 
by  the  patronage  of  their  house,  gave  them  unqualified  support, 
they  affixed  the  arms  of  France  to  their  palaces,  and  placed  them- 
selves formally  under  her  protection.  But  pope  Innocent  declared 
that  he  was  there  to  do  justice,  and  if  Bourbon  stood  before  the  gates, 
he  could  not  desist  from  the  execution  of  it. 

Hereupon  Antonio,  who  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  fled 
in  October,  1645;  a  few  months  later,  Francesco  and  Taddeo,  with 
his  children,  also  quitted  Rome. 

The  pope  caused  their  palaces  to  be  invested,  their  offices  given 
away,  and  their  luoghi  di  monte  sequestrated.  These  proceedings 
were  approved  by  the  population  of  Rome.  On  the  20th  February, 
1646^  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  capitol,  the  most  brilliant  within 

*  Relatione  de'  IV  ambasciatori  1645.     **11  presente  pontefice  nel  be!  princi- 

Co  del  800  ffovemo  ha  con  publiche  dimostralioni  recristrate  in  marmi  detestato 
opinion!  del  precessore,  rendendo  il  lastro  alio  giorie  degli  antenati  di  VV. 
EE."     We  see  what  a  high  tone  they  took. 

f  Relatione  delle  cose  conrenti  25  Maggio  1646.    MS.  Chigi.     **  I  Barberini, 
eome  aiTatto  esclusi  dal  matrimonio  del  novello  pontefice,  coroinciorono  a  machi- 
nar  Tasiita  di  pensieri  stimati  da  loro  nobiii.    II  papa  continao  ad  invigilare  con 
opii  accnra  tezza,  che  la  discamerata  camera  fusse  da  loro  sodisfatta. 
VOL.  II. — 14 
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the  memory  of  man,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  persons  distinguished 
by  their  rank  and  title.  It  was  proposed  to  petition  the  pope  to 
take  off  some  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  Urban  VIII,  at  least  the  most 
oppressive,  that  on  flour.  The  partisans  of  the  Barberini,  dreading 
lest,  if  the  tax  were  taken  off,  the  debt  based  upon  it  would  be  paid 
out  of  their  property,set  themselves  against  it.  Donna  Anna  Colonna, 
wife  of  Taddeo  Barberino,  caused  a  sort  of  manifesto  to  be  read 
to  the  meeting,  in  which  she  reminded  the  people  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  city  by  Urban  VIII,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  declared  it  to  be  disgraceful  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  the  lawful  imposts  of  so  meritorious  a  pope.  Notwith* 
standing  this  the  resolution  was  passed;  Innocent  X  proceeded  to 
act  upon  it  without  delay,  and,  as  had  been  clearly  foreseen,  the 
deficit  was  to  be  covered  by  the  property  of  Don  Taddeo.* 

Whilst  the  family  of  the  late  pope  was  thus  violently  attacked 
and  persecuted,  it  remained  a  question — in  every  pontificate  the 
question  of  the  most  vital  interest — on  what  footing  that  of  the  new 
one  would  establish  itself.  It  is  an  important  incident  in  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  papacy,  that  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  this 
case  materially  differed  from  the  course  formerly  adopted;  although 
the  scandal  given  by  the  court  was  now  yet  greater  than  before. 

Pope  Innocent  was  under  obligations  to  his  sister-in-law,  Donna  ' 
Olympia  Maidalchina  of  Viterbo,  especially  in  consequence  of  the 
large  fortune  she  had  brought  into  the  house  of  Pamfili.  He  abo 
regarded  it  as  a  high  merit  on  her  part,  that  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  she  had  never  chosen  to  marry  again.t  This  had  been 
productive  of  advantage  to  himself,  since  he  had  constantly  left  the 
economical  affairs  of  the  family  to  her  guidance;  it  was  therefore 
no  wonder  if  she  now  acquired  great  influence  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  papacy. 

She  speedily  attained  to  the  highest  consideration.  To  her  am- 
bassadors paid  their  first  visit  on  their  arrival;  cardinals  hung  up 
her  portrait  in  their  rooms,  as  people  hang  up  the  portrait  of  their 
sovereign;  foreign  courts  tried  to  win  her  favor  by  presents.  And 
as  all  who  sought  advancement  at  the  curia  addressed  themselves 
to  her,  it  was  even  asserted  that  she  levied  a  monthly  tax  upon  the  " 
subordinate  places  which  she  distributed.  Wealth  thus  poured  in 
upon  her;  in  a  short  time  she  established  a  magnificent  house,  gave 
entertainments  and  plays,  travelled  and  bought  landed  property.— 
Her  daughters  were  married  into  the  most  noble  and  wealthy  fiuni- 
lies;  the  one  to  a  Lndovisio,  the  other  to  a  Giustiniano.  She  had 
at  first  thought  it  most  expedient  that  her  son,  Don  Camillo,  who 
was  of  weak  capacity,  should  become  an  ecclesiastic,  and  should 

*  For  the  passage  from  the  Diario  Deone,  see  App.  No.  122. 

f  Bussi,  Storia  di  Viterbo,  p.  331.  At  first  she  was  held  in  great  esteem.— 
Donna  Olympia,  say  the  Venetian  ambassadors  of  1645,  *^e  dama  di  gran  pni- 
denza  e  valore,  conosce  il  posto  in  cui  si  trova  di  cognata  del  pontefice,  gcde  la 
stima  e  TafTettione  della  S "  S.,  ha  seco  molta  autorita.*' 
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occupy,  at  least  in  appearance,  the  post  of  cardinal-nephew;*  but 
when  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  brilliant  alliance  for  him  too 
offered,  (by  the  death  of  the  husband  of  Donna  Olympia  Aldobran- 
dina,  the  richest  heiress  in  Rome,)  she  caused  him  to  renounce  the 
church,  and  to  contract  this  marriage. 

Don  Camillo  was  now  in  possession  of  every  enjoyment  of  which 
he  was  capable.  His  wife  was  not  only  rich,  but  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  and  full  of  graces  and  talents;  she  supplied  his  deficiencies 
by  her  remarkable  qualities.  But  she  too  wished  to  rule.  There 
was  not  a  moment's  peace  between  the  step-mother  and  step-daugh- 
ten  the  household  of  the  pope  was  filled  with  the  jealousies  and 
bickerings  of  two  women.  At  first  the  newly-married  couple  were 
obliged  to  go  away,  but  this  they  would  not  long  endure;  they  re- 
turned against  the  pope's  will,  and  the  discord  now  became  evident 
to  all  the  world.  For  example,  Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina  once 
appeared  during  the  carnival  with  a  magnificent  retinue  on  the 
Corso,  where  her  son  and  his  wife  were  standing  at  a  window;  as 
soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  their  mother's  carriage,  they  turned 
away.  Every  body  remarked  it — all  Rome  was  talking  of  it.t — 
The  several  parties  strove  to  get  possession  of  the  rivals. 

Unhappily  pope  Innocent  had  a  character  and  disposition  which 
were  calculated  rather  to  inflame  than  to  allay  dissensions  of  this 
kind. 

Personally  he  was  a  man  of  quaUties  by  no  means  ordinary.  In 
bis  earlier  career,  in  the  Rota,  as  nuncio,  and  as  cardinal,  he  had 
shown  himself  industrious,  blameless,  and  upright;  and  this  repu- 
tation he  still  preserved. 

His  exertions  were  the  more  remarkable,  since  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-two  when  he  was  chosen.  "Labor,"  it  was 
said,  *^  does  not  tire  him,  he  is  as  fresh  after  it  as  before;  he  has 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  people,  and  he  allows  every  body  to 
say  all  he  has  to  say."  His  affability  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  haughty  reserve  of  Urban  VHI.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  to  preserve  the  order  and  peace  of  Rome.  It  was  his  am- 
bition to  maintain  security  of  property  and  of  person  by  day  and 
night,  and  to  permit  no  oppression  of  the  low  by  the  high,  of  the 
weak  by  the  powerful.it  He  compelled  the  barons  to  pay  their 
debts.    As  the  Duke  of  Parma  still  refused  to  satisfy  his  creditors, 

*  From  the  first  every  one  was  astonished  at  it:  **  lo  stimo,"  says  Deone, 
19  Nov.,  1644,  "che  sia  opera  della  S~  donna  Olympia  che  ha  volutovedere  il 
figlio  eardinale  e  desidera  piii  tosto  genero  che  nora." 

t  Diario  Deone.  On  another  occasion  he  relates  as  follows:  **  Mercordi  la 
terda  (Ag.  1648)  la  Si^  Olympia  con  ambedue  le  iigliuole  con  molta  comitiva 
passu  per  longo  il  corso:  ogn'  uno  credeva  che  ella  andasse  a  visitare  la  nuora, 
ma  passo  avanti  la  casa  senza  guardarla.'* 

X  Relatione  di  Contarini  1648.  **Rimira  solamente  eon  applicatione  alia 
QQiete  dello  stato  ecclesiastico  e  particolarmente  di  Roma,  acciu  goda  ciasche- 
aono  delle  proprie  faeolta  e  della  liberta  del  praticare  la  notte  e  non  rimanga 
rinfeiiore  tiranneggiato  dal  superiore." 
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and  the  pope  could  not  i^ow  himself  in  Rome  without  being  as- 
sailed by  cries,  that  he  should  cause  justice  to  be  done  to  the  mon- 
tists;  as  moreover  it  was  believed  that  the  bishop  of  Castro  had 
been  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  the  duke's  government,  deci- 
sive steps  were  at  length  taken  in  the  matter.  The  estates  of  the 
Farnesi  were  again  exposed  to  sale;  soldiers  and  sbirri  went  to 
Castro  to  occupy  it,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  montists.* 
The  duke  again  resisted,  and  made  another  attempt  to  penetrate 
into  the  States  of  the  Church.  This  time,  however,  he  found  no 
help.  Innocent  X  was  not,  like  his  predecessor,  feared  by  the 
Italian  princes;  he  was  rather  their  ally.  Castro  was  taken,  and 
razed  to  the  ground;  the  Duke  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  coun- 
try to  the  administration  of  the  papal  treasury,  which  bound  itself 
to  satisfy  his  creditors;  he  likewise  submitted  to  the  decision,  that 
he  should  lose  the  whole  district  if  he  had  not  liquidated  the  Monti 
Farnesi  within  eight  years.  The  capital  amounted  to  about^ 
1,700,000  sc.  and  the  accumulated  interest  to  400,000  sc.  The 
duke  did  not  appear  in  a  situation  to  raise  so  large  a  sum,  so  that 
the  agreement  (which  was  again  brought  about  by  Spanish  media- 
tion) could  only  be  regarded  as  containing  a  forced  renunciatioD^ 
and  one  for  which  there  was  no  guarantee. 

In  all  these  circumstances  Innocent  appears  energetic,  prudent, 
and  resolute;  but  he  had  a  defect,  which  made  it  difficult  to  deal 
with  him,  and  embittered  his  own  life;  he  reposed  unshaken  con- 
fidence in  no  one;  with  him,  favor  and  disfavor  alternated  with 
the  impressions  of  the  moment 

One  of  the  victims  of  this  temper  was  the  datario  Cecchini,  who 
after  long  enjoying  the  papal  favor,  all  at  once  saw  himself  sus- 
pected, assailed,  reproached,  and  superseded  by  his  subordinate 
officer,  Mascambruno;  the  same  whose  extraordinary  forgeries 
were  afterwards  brought  to  light.t 

But  still  more  painful  intrigues  arose  in  the  papal  family  itself, 
in  which  other  divisions  already  existed. 

After  the  marriage  of  Don  Camillo  Pamfili,  Innocent  X  had  no 
longer  any  ecclesiastical  nephew  left;  hitherto  an  indispensable 
member  of  a  papal  household.  Don  Camillo  Astalli,  a  distant 
kinsman  of  his  house,  being  presented  to  him,  he  instantly  con- 
ceived a  peculiar  affection  for  him,  and  resolved  to  raise  the  young 
man  to  the  rank  of  cardinal-nephew.     He  received  him  into  his 

*  Diario  Deone,  16  Ciugno  1649.  "  II  papa  in  questo  negotio  8ta  poeto 
totalmente,  e  mi  disse:  non  possiamo  andare  per  le  strade  di  Roma,  che  non  si 
Tenga  gridato  dietro  che  facciamo  pagare  il  duca  di  Parma.  Sono  sette  anni 
che  non  paga,  e  di  questa  entrata  devon  vivermolti  luoghi  piie  vedove  e  popilli." 
We  see  that  his  motives  were  by  no  means  contemptible. 

f  Vita  del  C  Cecchini  scritta^da  lui  medesimo.  Scrittura  contro  Mons.  Mas- 
cambruno, con  laquale  s'intende  che  s^instmisca  il  processo  che  contro  il  mede- 
simo si  va  fabricando;  and  the  more  circamsUDlial  statement.  Pro  R.  P.  D. 
Mascambruno,  MS. 
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fiimily,  gave  hitn  rooms  in  the  palace  and  a  share  in  affairs.  He 
even  causied  this  elevation  to  be  announced  by  public  solemnities^ 
and  salvos  from  the  castle. 

Yet  its  only  result  was  additional  misunderstandings. 

The  other  members  of  the  pope's  family  thought  themselves 
thrown  into  the  back-ground;  even  the  cardinals  nominated  by  In- 
nocent were  displeased  that  a  new-comer  should  be  preferred  before 
them;*  but  the  person  to  whom  Astalli's  advancement  gave  the 
highest  disgust  and  dissatisfaction  was  Donna  Olympia  Maidalchina. 
She  it  was  who  had  extolled  him  to  the  pope,  and  had  proposed 
him  as  cardinal;  but  she  never  imagined  he  would  attain  to  such 
an  eminence. 

In  the  first  place  she  herself  was  sent  away.  The  secular 
nephew  and  his  wife,  who,  as  a  cotemporary  has  it,  <<was  as  far 
exalted  above  ordinary  women,  as  he  was  below  the  standard  of 
ordinary  men,''  established  themselves  in  the  palace. 

Bat  the  agreement  between  the  secular  nephew,  who  possessed 
the  claims  of  blood,  and  the  adopted  ecclesiastical  nephew,  was  of 
short  duration.  The  elder  Olympia  was  recalled  to  keep  order  in 
the  house,  and  soon  regained  her  wonted  ascendency.t 

In  a  room  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  stand  the  busts  of  the  pope  and 
his  sister-in-law.  No  one  who  compares  those  woman's  features, 
which  breathe  determination  and  intelligence,  with  the  mild  and 
inexpressive  countenance  of  the  pope,  can  fail  to  see  that  it  was 
not  only  possible,  but  inevitable,  that  he  should  be  ruled  by  her. 

After  she  was  again  received  into  the  palace,  she  too  would  not 
endure  that  the  advantages  which  attended  the  situation  of  a 
nephew,  should  be  shared  by  another  house  with  her  own.  As 
Astalli  did  not  enter  into  the  sort  of  partnership  with  her  which  she 
wished,  she  never  rested  till  he  was  deprived  of  the  pope's  favor, 
driven  out  of  the  palace,  and  exiled;  in  short,  till  she  once  more 
reigned  supreme  and  without  a  rival  in  the  house.  On  the  other 
hand,  conciliated  by  presents,  she  now  entered  into  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Barberini,  who  had  returned  to  Rome. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  to  what  a  degree  all  these  changes 
of  favor  and  disfavor — these  incessant  quarrels  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  most  immediately  and  intimately  surrounded — must  have 
embittered  the  last  years  of  the  aged  pope.  Nor  can  an  open  rup- 
ture stifle  the  inward  yearnings  of  the  heart;  it  only  converts  into 

• 

*  Diario  Deone,  10  Set.  1650.  '^Discorre  la  corte  cheM  papa  ha  perduto  il 
beneficio  conferito  a  tutte  le  sue  creature,  che  si  tengono  offese  che  papa  babbia 
preferito  an  giovane  senza  esperienza  a  tutti  loro,  tra  quali  sono  huomini  di 
molto  Talore,  segno  cbe  tutti  I'ha  per  diffidenti  overo  inetti  alia  carica."  In  a 
work,  **  Osservationi  sopra  la  futura  elettione  1652,"  this  subject  is  also  dis- 
CMsed  at  considerable  length.  '*  lo  credo  che  sia  solamente  un  capriccio  che 
•U*  improyiso  ^H  venne conoscendo  appena  Mons.  Camillo  Astalli." 

t  PallaTicini,  Vita  di  papa  Alessandro  Vll.  "  La  scaltra  vecchia  passo  con 
Wre  mezzo  dall'  estremo  aella  disgratia  all'  estremo  della  gratia.'^ 

14* 
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a  source  of  restlessness  and  pain  those  affections  which  were  de» 
stined  to  cheer  and  to  soothe.  Besides,  the  old  man  began  to  feel 
that  he  was  the  tool  of  the  lust  of  power  and  the  rapacity  of  a 
woman;  he  disapproved  and  would  gladly  have  put  an  end  to 
her  sway,  but  he  had  not  the  requisite  strength  and  determination; 
nor  did  he  know  how  to  do  without  her.  His  pontificate,  which 
otherwise  passed  without  any  remarkable  calamity,  may  be  num* 
bered  among  the  more  fortunate;  but  it  fell  into  bad  repute  through 
these  disorders  in  the  family  and  the  palace.  Innocent  X  was  by 
nature  capricious,  unstable,  self-willed,  burthensome  to  himselL* 
Even  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  we  find  him  occupied  with  the 
bereavement  or  the  banishment  of  his  other  relations;  in  this  un- 
happy state  of  mind  he  died,  5th  January,  1655.  The  corpse  lay 
for  three  days,  before  one  of  those  belonging  to  him,  on  whom  mo> 
cording  to  the  usage  of  the  court  this  office  devolved,  took  the 
smallest  care  for  its  interment.  Donna  Olympia  said  she  was  a 
miserable  widow — such  a  duty  was  beyond  her  strength;  and  no 
other  person  thought  himself  bound  by  any  obligation  to  the  d^ 
ceased.  A  canon,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  pope's  service^ 
but  had  long  ago  been  dismissed,  at  length  expended  half  a  scudo 
to  procure  the  last  honors  to  be  paid  to  his  former  master. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  consequences  of  these  do- 
mestic broils  were  merely  personal. 

It  is  obvious,  that  nepotism,  which  in  former  pontificates  had 
exercised  so  absolute  a  power  in  the  state,  so  mighty  an  influence 
in  the  church,  after  receiving  a  formidable  shock  in  the  latter  years 
of  Urban  VIII,  now  hardly  gave  any  manifestation  of  its  existence, 
and  nodded  to  its  fall. 


§  6.  ALEXANDER  VIT  AND  CLEMENT  IX. 

Accordingly  the  new  conclave  at  its  very  opening  presented  an 
unwonted  spectacle. 

Hitherto  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  pope  had  come  attended 
by  numerous  bands  of  creatures  devoted  to  their  interests,  to  over- 
awe the  election.  But  Innocent  X  left  no  nephew  who  could  unite 
the  suffrages  of  the  cardinals,  or  bind  them  into  a  faction.  To  Aa- 
talli,  who  had  been  at  the  helm  but  for  a  short  time,  and  had  exer- 
cised no  leading  influence,  they  did  not  owe  their  advancement, 
and  consequently  did  not  feel  bound.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
centuries,  therefore,  the  new  cardinals  entered  the  conclave  with 


*  Pallavicini:  "  Fra  pretiosi  arredi  oggetto  fetente  a  stomachevole pro- 

ruppe  a  varie  dimoatrationi  auasi  di  smanie Assai  temato,  niente  anntOt 

non  aenza  qoalcbe  gloria  e  lelicita  ne*  Bucceaai  eaterni  ma  inglorioao  e  mise- 
rabile  per  le  continue  o  tragedie  o  comedie  domeaticlie.'' 
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unshackled  freedom  of  choice.  It  was  proposed  to  them  voluntarily 
to  Dnite  under  one  head;  they  are  said  to  have  replied,  that  every 
one  of  them  had  a  hesul  and  feet  of  his  own. 

They  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  of 
an  independent  spirit;  but  though  united,  (they  were  called  the 
iquadrone  volante*)  they  were  no  longer  disposed  to  follow  the 
beck  of  a  nephew,  but  to  obey  their  own  convictions  and  under- 
standing. 

Even  on  his  death-bed,  Innocent  X  exclaimed  to  Ottobuono,  one 
of  this  party,  <<  we  must  endeavor  to  find  an  upright  man.''  ^  If 
yon  want  an  upright  man,"  replied  Azzolino,  another  of  them, 
<<  there  stands  one," — ^pointing  to  Chigi.t  Chigi  had  not  only 
gained  the  reputation  ot  an  able  and  well-intentioned  man,  but  had 
peculiarly  distinguished  himself  as  the  opponent  of  the  abuses  of 
the  existing  form  of  government;  abuses  which  had  indeed  never 
been  more  flagrant  than  of  late.  But  though  he  had  secured 
friends,  he  had  also  powerful  enemies,  especially  amongst  the 
French. 

When  Mazarin,  driven  out  of  France  by  the  troubles  of  the 
Fronde,  was  preparing  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  to  regain  pos- 
•eadon  of  his  lost  power  by  force  of  arms,  he  had  not  received  from 
Chigi,  then  nuncio  at  Cologne,  the  assistance  on  which  he  thought 
be  might  calculate;  since  which  time  he  had  cherished  a  personal 
hatred  to  him.  Hence  the  election  was  not  carried  without  much 
tronble,  and  the  contest  was  again  a  very  protracted  one;  but  at 
length  the  new  members  of  the  college,  the  squadronisti^  prevailed. 
On  the  7th  April  1655,Fabio  Chigi  was  elected,  and  took  the  name 
of  Alexander  y  1 1. 

The  motive,  or  the  opinion,  which  had  first  suggested  the  thought 
of  his  elevation,  seemed  to  impose  on  the  new  pope  the  duty  of 
governing  in  a  different  spirit  from  his  immediate  predecessors;  and 
this  duty  he  appeared  resolved  to  fulfil.  For  a  considerable  time 
he  did  not  suffer  his  nephews  to  come  to  Rome;  he  made  it  his 
boast  that  he  did  not  remit  a  penny  to  them;  and  his  confessor 
Pallavicini,  who  was  then  writing  the  history  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  already  inserted  into  his  work  a  passage  in  which  he  pre- 
dicted for  Alexander  VII  eternal  renown,  especially  on  account  of 
this  moderation  towards  his  own  biood.:t 

*  PallaTicini  enumerates  the  following  confederates;  Imperiale,  Omodei,  Bor- 
romei,  Odescalco,  Pio,  Aqaaviva,  Ottobaono,  Albizi,  Gualtieri,  Azzolini.  The 
name  of  Sqaadrone  was  brought  into  vogue  bj  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

f  •*  Se  Yogliamo  un  uomo  da  bene,  quegh  e  desso,  et  additto  C'  Chigi,  ohe 
era  indi  lontano  alquanto  nella  medesima  camera."    (Pallavicini.) 

X  ^  Populus/'  says  he  in  the  Latin  biography  of  Alexander  VII,  **  qui  pre 
maltis  vectigalibus  humeris  sibi  ferre  videbatur  recentiores  pontificias  domostot 

opibos  onustas,  huic  Alexandri  Sb<  magnanimitati  mirifice  plaudebat; in* 

oplicabili  detrimento  erat  et  sacro  imperio  distributione  minus  sequa  beneficiorum 
ttperpetuispopuli  oneribns.*'  Relatione  de'  IV  ambasciaiori  1655.  **  £  continen- 
utin  ora  eroica  quella  di  che  S.  S**  si  mostra  armata,  esclndendo  dall'  adito  di 
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It  can^  however,  never  be  an  easy  task  to  break  through  a  cus- 
tom which  has  once  gained  ground;  since  the  mere  fact  of  its  ob- 
taining currency  and  force  proves  that  it  possessed  some  quality 
which  recommended  it,  some  quality  in  harmony  with  the  circum- 
stances around  it;  in  every  court  people  are  to  be  found  who  place 
these  in  the  strongest  and  fairest  light,  and  seek  to  hold  fast  to  the 
ancient  and  traditional,  be  the  abuses  attending  them  never  so 
glaring. 

One  courtier  after  another  gradually  insinuated  to  Alexander 
VII  that  it  was  not  decorous  for  the  kinsmen  of  the  pope  to  remain 
plain  citizens  of  a  town;  indeed  that  it  was  not  possible,  for  thai 
the  inhabitants  of  Siena  would  not  be  restrained  from  paying 
princely  honors  to  his  family,  and  that  he  might  thus  easily  involve 
the  papal  see  in  misunderstandings  with  Tuscany.  Others  not  only 
maintained  this,  but  added  that  the  pope  would  set  a  still  better 
example  by  receiving  his  nephews  at  his  court,  but  holding  them 
in  check,  than  by  keeping  them  entirely  at  a  distance;  but  it  was 
undoubtedly  Oliva,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  who  made  the 
greatest  impression,  by  his  declaration  that  the  pope  was  guilty  of 
a  sin  in  not  inviting  his  nephews;  for  that  the  foreign  ambassadors 
would  never  place  so  much  confidence  in  a  mere  minister  as  in  a 
blood-relation  of  the  pope;  that  thus  the  holy  father  would  not  be 
able  to  get  such  good  information,  nor  consequently  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office  so  efficiently/  So  many  arguments  were  hardly 
needed  to  move  the  pope  to  a  thing  to  which  he  was  already  in- 
clined; on  the  24th  of  April,  1656,  he  proposed  the  question  in  the 
consistory,  whether  it  seemed  good  to  his  brethren  the  cardinals 
that  he  should  employ  his  kinsmen  in  the  service  of  the  apostolic 
see.  No  one  dared  to  make  any  opposition,  and  shortly  afterwards 
they  arrived.!  The  pope's  brother,  Don  Mario,  was  appointed  to 
the  most  lucrative  posts,  the  inspection  of  the  Annona  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  Borgo;  his  son  Flavio  was  created  car- 
dinal padrone,  and  in  a  short  time  had  an  ecclesiastical  revenue  of 
100,000  sc.  Another  brother  of  the  pope,  whom  he  particularly 
loved,  was  dead;  but  his  son  Agostino  was  selected  to  become 
founder  of  a  family.  He  was  gradually  provided  with  the  fairest 
possessions — the  matchless  Ariccia,  the  principality  of  Farnese,  and 
the  palace  in  the  Piazza  Colonna;  many  luoghi  di  monte  were  be- 

Roma  il  fratello,  i  nepoti  e  ^ualunque  si  pregia  di  congiontione  di  sangfae  seco; 
et  e  tanto  piu  da  ammirarsi  questa  parsimonia  d^affetti  verso  i  suoi  congianti 
quanto  cho  non  e  distillatanella  mente  dalle  persaasioni,  ma  e  volontaria  e  nataTi 
per  propria  elettione." 

*  Scritture  politiche,  etc.  **  Un  giorno  Oliva  prese  occasione  di  dire  al  padre 
Loti/*  (P.  Luti  had  been  brought  up  with  the  pope,  visited  him  constantly,  and 
desired  the  appointment  of  his  nephews,)  **  che  il  papa  era  in  obligo  sotto  peo- 
cato  mortale  di  chiamare  a  Roma  i  suoi  nepoti;"  he  then  gives  the  above-men- 
tioned reasons. 

f  Pallavicini:  **  In  quei  primi  giomi  i  partiali  d'  Alessandro  non  potean  com- 
parir  in  publico  senza  soggiacere  a  mordaci  scherni." 
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Stowed  upon  him^  and  he  was  at  length  married  to  a  Borghese.* 
The  pope's  favors  were  extended  to  his  more  distant  relations,  such 
as  the  commendatore  Bichi,  who  occasionally  appears  in  the  Can- 
dian  war — and  even  to  the  Sienese  generally. 

Kverythiiig  thus  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  the  old  track.  But 
this  was  by  no  means  the  fact 

Flavio  Chigi  was  far  from  possessing  the  same  authority  as  Pietro 
AldobrandinOy  or  Scipione  Caffarelli,  or  Francesco  Barberino;  nor 
did  he  even  aspire  to  it.  Power  had  no  charms  for  him;  he  rather 
envied  his  secular  brother  Agostino,  to  whose  lot  the  substantial 
eiyoyments  of  life,  unencumbered  by  much  toil  or  trouble,  had 
fallen. 

Indeed  Alexander  VII  himself  no  longer  ruled  with  anything  like 
the  autocratic  power  of  his  predecessors. 

Under  Urban  VIII,  a  congregazione  di  stato  was  established,  in 
which  the  most  important  affairs  of  state  were  to  be  discussed  and 
concluded;  yet  its  real  operation  was  insignificant.  Under  Innocent 
X,  it  acquired  considerably  more  weight.  Pancirolo,  secretary  of 
this  congregation,  the  first  eminent  man  who  held  that  dignity  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  its  subsequent  consideration,  had,  up  to  his 
death,  the  largest  share  in  the  government  of  Innocent  X;  and  it  was 
mainly  attributed  to  him,  that  no  nephew  could  then  obtain  firm 
pocsession  of  power.  Chigi  himself  held  this  office  for  a  time.  •  At 
the  moment  we  are  treating  of,  Rospigliosi  obtained  it,  and  had  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs  entirely  in  his  hands.  Next  to  him 
was  cardinal  Corrado  of  Fermra,  who  had  great  weight  in  mattera 
of  ecclesiastical  immunity.  Monsignore  Fugnano  had  the  direction 
of  the  monastic  orders;  and  Pallavicini  decided  theological  questions. 
The  congregations,  which  under  the  preceding  popes  were  nearly 
insignificant,  rose  once  more  to  importance  and  exercised  special 
fanctions.  Already  some  might  be  heard  to  maintain,  that  the  power 
of  deciding  absolutely  resided  in  the  pope,  only  as  to  spiritual  things: 
in  all  temporal  affairs,  as  for  instance  if  he  wished  to  declare  war, 
to  make  peace,  to  alienate  land,  to  levy  a  tax,  &c  he  must  take 
eoansel  of  the  cardinals.!  In  fact,  pope  Alexander  VII,  took  but 
little  active  share  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  He  went  for 
two  months  to  Castelgandolfo,  where  business  was  carefully  avoided; 
when  he  was  in  Rome,  the  afternoons  were  dedicated  to  literature; 
authors  resorted  to  his  presence  and  read  their  works  aloud,  and  it 

*  Vita  di  Alessandro  VII,  1666:  **  II  priDcipato  Farne8e,che  vale  100"  scndi, 
la  Riccia,  che  costa  altrettanto,  il  palazzo  in  piazza  Colonna,  che  finito  arrivera 
ad  altri  100"  scudi,  formano  bellissimi  stabih  per  Don  Augustino,  et  aggiuntovi 
t  Inogfai  di  monte  et  altri  officii  comprati  faranno  gli  stabili  di  una  sola  testa  piu 
dl  mezzo  xnilione,  senza  le  annue  rendite  di  25°>  scudi  che  gode  il  commendator 
Biehiy  e  senza  ben  100'"  e  piu  so.  d'  entrata  che  ogni  anno  entrano  nella  borsa 
del  C  Chigi."  These  are  the  sort  of  calculations  that  might  naturally  be  made 
lathe  talk  of  the  day,  and  to  which  no  great  importance  can  be  attached. 

t  Giac.  Quirini:  **I  cardinali,  particolarmente  Ci  Albicci,  pretendevano  che 
ft  pa^  potease  disporre  d*  indulgenze. ...  ma  per  pace  e  guerra,  alienatione  di 
ittti  impoaitione  di  gabelle  dovrebbe  ricorrere  ai  cardinali.'* 
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was  one  of  his  favorite  recreations  to  suggest  amendments.  Even 
in  a  morning  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an  audience  of  him  for  actual 
business.  "  I  passed  forty-two  months,"  says  Giacomo  Quirini, "  at 
the  court  of  pope  Alexander^  and  I  discovered  that  he  had  merely 
the  name  of  a  pope,  not  the  substantial  power  of  the  papacy.  Of 
those  qualities  which  he  had  displayed  as  cardinal,  vivacity  of  spirit, 
power  of  discrimination,  decision  in  difficult  cases,  and  facility  of 
expression,  not  a  trace  remained;  business  was  put  aside,  and  he 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  live  in  undisturbed  repose  of  mind."* 

Occasionally  Alexander  perceived  and  disapproved  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  in  his  court  and  government.  When  his  projects 
failed,  he  laid  all  the  blame  on  the  interested  selfishness  of  the  car- 
dinals; and  even  in  the  delirious  wanderings  which  preceded  his 
death,  he  was  heard  to  speak  of  it. 

But  as  this  state  of  things  was  the  natural  result  of  circumstances 
and  of  the  course  of  events,  it  went  on. 

The  cardinals  composing  the  squadroned  who  had  contributed  the 
most  to  the  election  of  Alexander  VII,  and  had  maintained  great 
influence  during  his  reign,  even  after  his  death  turned  the  scale  in 
the  new  conclave.  The  only  difierence  was,  that  they  were  now  in 
a  more  perfect  understanding  with  France.  On  the  20th  of  June 
1667,  Rospigliosi,  who  under  the  late  pope  held  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of 
Clement  IX.t 

It  was  agreed  by  acclamation,  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a 
better  or  a  kinder  man.  He  was  not  indeed  so  remarkable  for  in- 
dustry as  for  good  intentions;  he  was  compai^d  to  a  tree  adorned 
with  beautiful  branches  and  luxuriant  foliage,  and  perhaps  even 
with  blossoms,  but  bearing  no  fruit;  all  those  virtues  which  consist 
in  an  absence  of  vices,  such  as  purity  of  manners,  modesty,  tem- 
perance, he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  the  first 
pope  who  really  observed  moderation  in  the  advancement  of  his 
kinsmen.  They  were  not  kept  at  a  distance;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  appointed  to  the  usual  offices,  and  even  founded  a  new  family; 
but  this  was  accomplished  only  in  consequence  of  an  opportunity 
which  presented  itself  of  marrying  a  young  Rospigliosi  to  a  rich 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Pallavicini  of  Genoa.  The  favors  and 
privileges  which  they  received  from  their  uncle  were  comparatively 
very  moderate;  they  were  not  permitted  to  appropriate  the  public 
property,  excepting  only  Luoghi  di  Monte;  nor  did  they  partition 
out  amongst  them  the  business  and  the  powers  of  the  state. 

In  this  consisted  the  greatest  change. 

*  **  Datosi  quel  capo  alia  quiete  dell'  aninio,  al  solo  ponsiere  di  vivere,  e  coa 
severo  divieto  ripudiato  il  negotio." 

t  Quirini :  "  Dalle  pratiche  di  volanti,  ch'  in  vero  cbbero  il  merito  della  pie- 
Bente  elettione,  successe  che  Chigi  con  mal  regolato  consiglio  e  fuori  di  tempo  el 
ordine  si  dlchiaru  in  sala  regia  nell'  entrare  in  capella  alio  scrutinio,  che  accon- 

sentiva  alia  nomina  di  Rospigliosi Ottoboni  inanzi  deli'  adoratione  fa  di- 

cbiarato  prodatario,  Azzolini  segretaria  di  stato/* 


rt 
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Heretofore,  at  every  fresh  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  all,  or 
the  greater  number,  of  the  public  officers,  upon  whom  depended 
the  character  and  the  policy  of  the  papal  court,  had  been  changed: 
Clement  IX  first  abolished  this  practice;  he  wished  to  avoid  giving 
pain  to  any  one,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  higher 
places,  he  confirmed  the  appointments  of  those  whom  he  found  in 
office.*  In  these  eminent  posts  he  placed  cardinals  such  as  Ottobu- 
ODO  and  Azzolino,  members  of  the  squadrone  which  had  deter- 
mined the  last  elections,  and  in  other  respects  powerful  men.  He 
was  very  far  from  persecuting  the  kindred  of  his  predecessors,  in 
the  manner  which  had  been  so  common  in  other  pontificates;  the 
recommendations  of  Flavio  Chigi  had  little  less  weight  with  him 
than  with  Alexander;  favors  continued  to  pass  through  his  hands, 
and  all  remained  in  its  accustomed  state. 

We  may  imagine  how  mortifying  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
pope's  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  Pistoja.  They  had  reckoned 
on  the  same  favors  and  advantages  which  had  been  showered 
upon  the  Siennese;  all  of  them  who  were  in  Rome,  we  are  told, 
began  to  afiect  the  refined  manners  and  to  swear  by  the  honor  of 
a  nobleman;  bitter,  therefore,  was  their  amazement  at  finding  that 
the  places  they  had  fixed  their  hopes  upon,  were  not  so  much  as 
vacant,  far  less  distributed  amongst  themselves. 

But  Clement  IX  did  not  withhold  the  bounty  with  which  the  popes 
were  accustomed  to  celebrate  their  accession;  he  rather  carried  it 
to  an  unusual  length,  for  within  the  first  month  of  his  reign  he  dis- 
tributed above  600,000  scudi.  These  gifts  however  were  for  the 
benefit  neither  of  his  countrymen,  nor  even  of  his  kindred  (with 
whom  people  failed  not  to  condole  on  this  neglect  of  their  interests!), 
but  were  divided  among  the  cardinals  and  the  leading  members  of 
the  curia  generally.  This  was  immediately  imputed  to  some  stipu- 
lations made  in  the  conclave,  but  not  the  least  trace  of  any  such  is 
discoverable.  It  is  much  more  attributable  to  the  universal  im- 
provement in  public  opinion  which  had  taken  place  during  this 
epoch  nearly  all  over  Europe. 

There  had  never  been  a  period  more  favorable  to  aristocracy 
than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  in  which,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  power  relapsed  into  the 
hands  of  the  higher  nobility,  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested  by 
the  kings  of  preceding  ages;  in  which  the  English  constitution  had 
assumed,  amidst  the  most  tremendous  struggles,  the  aristocratical 
character  which  it  preserves  to  this  day;  in  which  the  parliaments 

*  Grimani,  Relatione:  **  I  suoi  corteggiani  sono  mal  J^oddisfatti,  per  non  haver 
Tolsuto  rirouoTere  alcuno  de'  ministri  et  official!  di  quelli  delT  antecedentc  pon- 
tefice,  come  sempre  costomarono  di  far  gli  altri  ponteiici.'*  He  was  blamea  for 
this,  because  at  his  death  his  nephews  would  be  left  without  proper  supporters. 
**  Quelli  che  havevano  ricevute  le  cariche  di  Alessandro  Vll,  bencne  non 
rimoBsi  da  Clemente,  conserveranno  1'  oblij^atione  agli  eredi  di  Alessandro.*' 

t  **  Considerandogli  che  con  tanta  protusionc  d'  oro  e  d'  argcnto  una  lunga 
catena  per  la  poverta  della  lore  casa  layoravano/'    (Quirini.) 
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of  France  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  able  to  play' the 
same  part  as  that  of  England;  in  which  through  all  the  states  of 
Germany  the  nobility  acquired  a  decided  ascendency,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  here  and  there  the  territory  of  a  high-spirited  and  daunt- 
less prince,  who  beat  down  all  attempts  at  the  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence; in  which  the  estates  of  Sweden  aspired  to  imposing 
intolerable  shackles  on  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  nobility  of 
Poland  acquired  absolute  independence. 

So  also  it  came  to  pass  in  Rome.  A  numerous,  powerful,  and 
wealthy  aristocracy  surrounded  the  papal  throne;  the  families  al- 
ready established  held  in  check  the  rising  ones,  and  the  spiritotl 
sovereignty  passed  from  the  absolute  will  and  the  unhesitating 
boldness  of  monarchy,  into  the  sobriety,  sedateness,and  deliberation 
which  characterise  an  aristocratical  form  of  government 

Under  such  circumstances  the  court  assumed  an  altered  character. 
There  ensued  a  very  remarkable  pause  in  that  stream  of  foreigners 
who  thronged  to  Rome  in  search  of  fortune;  in  that  eternal  change 
and  succession  of  new  men:  a  stationary  population  had  arisen,  in 
which  the  infusion  of  new  elements  was  far  less  frequent  Let  us 
now  see  of  what  materials  it  was  composed. 


§  7.   ELEMENTS  OF  THE  ROMAN  POPULATION. 

Let  us  begin  from  the  highest  classes,  of  whom  we  have  just 
been  speaking. 

The  time-honored  Roman  families,  the  Savelli,  Conti,  Orsini,  Co- 
lonna  Gaetani,  still  flourished.  The  Savelli  still  possessed  their 
ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  Corte  Savella,  with  the  right  of  deliver- 
ing one  criminal  every  year  from  the  punishment  of  death;**  the 
ladies  of  that  house,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  either  never 
quitted  their  palace  walls,  or  only  in  a  closely  veiled  carriage.  The 
Conti  decorated  their  halls  with  the  portraits  of  the  popes  of  their 
line.  The  Gaetani  dwelt  with  pride  on  Boniface  VIII;  they 
thought,  and  it  was  a  claim  generally  admitted,  that  the  spirit  of 
that  pope  rested  upon  them.  The  houses  of  Colonna  and  Orsini 
boasted  that  for  centuries  no  peace  had  been  concluded  between 
the  princes  of  Christendom,  in  which  they  had  not  been  expressly 
included. t  But  whatever  might  have  been  their  former  power, 
they  certainly  owed  their  present  importance  to  their  connection 
with  the  curia  and  the  popes.  Although  the  Orsini  were  masters 
of  noble  possessions,  which  ought  to  have  brought  them  in  80,000 
scudi  a  year,  they  were  much  impoverished  by  an  improvident 
liberality,  and  stood  in  need  of  the  aid  of  ecclesiastical  places.   The 

*  Discorso  del  dominio  temporale  e  spirituale  del  somroo  pontefice,  1664. 
t  Dcscrittione  dclle  famiglie  nobili  Romane,  MS.  in  the  library  of  S<  Mirk, 
Ti,  237  and  234. 
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Contestabile  Don  Filippo  Colonna  had  only  been  enabled  to  re-es- 
tablish his  pecuniary  affairs,  by  the  permission  granted  him  by 
Urban  VIII  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  on  his  debts,  and  by  the 
church  benefices  conferred  on  four  of  his  sons.* 

For  it  was  a  custom  of  long  tradition  that  the  rising  families 
shonid  enter  into  close  relation  with  those  ancient  princely  houses. 

Under  Innocent  X  there  existed  for  a  t|me,  as  it  were,  two  great 
clans  or  factions.  With  the  Pamfili  were  united  the  Orsini,  Cesa- 
rini,  Borghesi,  Aldobrandini,  Ludovisi,  Giustiniani;  opposed  to 
them  were  the  Colonnesi  and  Barberini.  By  the  reconciliation  of 
Donna  Olympia  with  the  Barberini,  the  union  became  general,  and 
included  all  the  families  of  distinction. 

Even  in  this  class  we  now  remark  an  alteration.  In  former 
times  the  reigning  families  had  always  played  the  great  parts,  and 
had  thrown  their  predecessors  into  the  shade  by  the  acquisition  of 
greater  wealth.  But  this  was  now  no  longer  possible;  in  the  first 
place,  because  the  elder  houses  were  become  too  rich  by  intermar- 
riages or  by  good  management;  and  in  the  second,  because  the 
papal  treasury  was  gradually  exhausted.  The  Chigi  could  not 
hope  to  surpass  their  predecessors;  the  Rospigliosi  were  far  from 
even  aspiring  to  do  so;  it  was  enough  if  they  could  succeed  in 
being  received  into  their  ranks. 

Every  state  of  society  is  represented,  or  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, reflected,  in  some  intellectual  product,  some  custom,  or 
form  of  manners;  the  most  remarkable  product  of  this  Roman 
aociety  and  its  intercourse  was  the  ceremonial  of  the  court.  Never 
was  there  a  time  in  which  ceremony  was  more  rigorously  observed 
than  in  that  we  are  treating  of;  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  aristo- 
cratical  tendencies  which  universally  prevailed;  the  elaborate  per- 
fection to  which  it  was  brought  in  Rome,  was  perhaps  the  result  of 
the  claim  set  up  by  that  court  to  take  precedency  of  all  others,  and 
the  consequent  endeavor  to  express  that  claim  in  certain  externals.! 
The  ambassadors  of  France  and  Spain  had  long  made  Rome  the 
scene  of  their  contests  for  precedency,  added  to  which  innumerable 
disputes  about  rank  arose  in  the  Roman  court  itself;  between  the 
ambassadors  and  the  higher  officials,  e.g.  the  governatore;  between 
the  cardinals  who  had  a  seat  in  the  rota,  and  the  others;  between 
a  vast  many  other  bodies  of  government  officers,  and  between  the 
several  great  families^-for  example,  the  Colonna  and  Orsini.     It 

*  Almaden,  Relatione  di  Roma:  *^  II  primogenito  e  Don  Federico,  principe  di 
Botero;  il  secondo  Don  Girolamo  cardinale,  cuore  del  padre  e  meritaroente  per 
esser  signore  di  tutta  bonta;  il  terzo  Don  Carlo,  il  ^uale  dopo  diversi  soldi  di 
Fiandia  e  di  Germania  si  fece  monaco  ed  abate  Casmense:  il  quarto  Don  Marc 
Antonio,  accasato  in  Sicilia:  il  qainto  Don  Prospero,  commendatore  di  S.  Gio- 
vanni: il  sesto  Don  Pietro,  abbate  secolare  stroppio  della  persona,  ma  altret- 
tanto  fatica  d'inge^o." 

t  The  French  ambassador  Bethune  among  others,  complains  in  1627,  (23d 
F^.)  of  these  attempts.    Siri,  Memorie  rec.  vi,  p.  262. 
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was  in  vain  that  pope  Sixtus  had  decided  that  the  eldest  of  either 
house  should  always  have  precedence;  if  this  happened  to  be  a 
Colonna,  the  Orsini  did  not  appear;  if  it  was  an  Orsiuo,  the  Colonoa 
absented  themselves;  and  even  to  these  illustrious  races  the  Conti 
and  the  Savelli  gave  way  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  under 
incessant  protests.  The  distinctions  were  most  accurately  deter* 
mined;  for  instance,  when  the  pope's  kinsmen  entered  the  papal 
apartments,  both  wings  of  the  folding  doors  were  thrown  open; 
other  barons  or  cardinals  were  fain  to  pass  through  one.  A  strange 
mark  of  reverence  was  introduced;  a  man  stopped  his  carriage 
when  he  met  the  carriage  of  a  superior  or  a  patron.  It  was  ssSd 
that  this  honor  was  first  paid  to  cardinal  Alessandro  Farneae  by 
marchese  Mettei;  that  the  cardinal  then  stopped  too,  and  that  they 
exchanged  a  few  words.*  Others  soon  followed  the  example.*— 
The  ambassadors  received  this  token  of  respect  from  their  country* 
men,  aqd,  inconvenient  as  it  was,  it  became  a  universal  custom,  a 
universal  duty.  It  is  to  the  most  insignificant  things  that  vanity 
attaches  itself  the  most  pertinaciously;  they  afford  an  excuse  for 
not  permitting  the  smallest  omission  in  dependents  or  equals. 

Let  us  go  a  step  lower  in  the  scale  of  society. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  people  reckoned  about 
fifty  noble  families  three  hundred  years  old;  five-and-thirty,  two 
hundred;  sixteen,  one  hundred.  None  were  allowed  a  more  ancient 
descent,  and  they  were  generally  traced  to  an  obscure  and  mean  ori- 
gin.! A  great  part  of  them  were  origmally  settlers  in  the  Campagna. 
Unhappily,  however,  at  the  time  when  the  luoghi  di  monte  bore 
a  high  interest,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  induced  (as  we  have 
already  mentioned)  to  sell  a  great  portion  of  their  estates  to  the 
papal  families,  and  to  invest  the  purchase-money  in  the  papal  montL 
At  first  they  appeared  to  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the 
change.  The  pope's  kinsmen  gave  high  prices  for  the  land — often 
above  its  value;  and  the  interest  of  the  luoghi  di  monte,  which  was 
received  without  trouble,  was  higher  than  the  profits  arising  from 
the  most  laborious  culture  of  the  land.  But  they  soon  had  cause 
to  feel  that  they  had  exchanged  immoveable  property  for  fluctuat- 
ing funds.  Alexander  VII  was  driven  to  a  reduction  of  the  monti, 
by  which  credit  was  shaken  and  the  value  of  the  luoghi  sank  im- 
mensely. There  was  not  a  family  which  did  not  lose  by  this  re- 
duction. 

Numerous  other  new  families  arose  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones. 
The  conduct  of  the  pope  was  imitated  by  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
of  the  curia — each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  wealth  and 

*  In  the  Barberini  Library  I  saw  a  special  treatise  on  this  subject:  **  Circa  il 
fermar  le  carrozze  per  compfimento  e  come  s*  introdusse  in  uso.'* 

f  Almaden:  **  La  maggior  parte  delle  famiglie  oggi  stimate  a  Roma  nobili 
▼engono  da  basso  principio,  come  da  notaro,  speziale  cne  sarebbe  da  sopportaTe« 
ma  deir  arte  puzzolente  delta  concia  di  corame.  lo  benche  sappia  particolar* 
mente  Torigine,  non  pero  lo  scrivo  per  non  oflfendere  alcuno.'' 
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power.  They  too  neglected  not  to  apply  the  surplus  of  their  ec- 
clesiastical incomes  to  enrich  their  kindred  and  to  found  new  fami- 
ties.  Others  rose  to  eminence  by  judicial  offices,  or  by  the  business 
of  the  dataria,  in  connection  with  which  they  acted  as  money-chan- 
gers. At  the  time  we  treat  of  there  were  reckoned  fifteen  Floren- 
tine, eleren  Genoese,  nine  Portuguese,  and  four  French  families  who 
had  raised  themselves  to  greater  or  less  opulence  according  to  their 
good  fortune  or  their  talents;  some  of  them,  whose  reputation  no 
kmger  depended  on  the  affairs  of  the  day,  were  omnipotent  by  their 
wealth;  such  as,  in  the  reign  of  Urban  VIII,  the  Guicciardini  and 
the  Doni,  with  whom  the  Giustiniani,  Primi,  and  Pallavicini  con- 
nected themselves.*  And  even  without  business  of  this  kind  fami- 
lies of  distinction  were  continually  resorting  to  Rome,  not  only  from 
Urbino,  Rieti,  and  Bologna,  but  even  from  Parma  and  Florence. 
Many  were  attracted  by  the  establishment  of  the  monti  and  of  the 
saleable  offices:  the  former  were  for  a  long  time  a  sort  of  property 
greatly  in  request,  especially  the  vacabilij  which  were  a  sort  of  life- 
annuity,  and  therefore  gave  lOi  per  cent,  interest,  and  were  not 
only  transferable  by  will,  but,  if  all  testamentary  dispositions  were 
neglected,  descended  by  inheritance;  the  curia  sanctioning  this  with- 
out difficulty.  The  saleable  places  descended  in  like  manner. 
They  ought,  on  the  death  of  the  holder,  to  have  reverted  to  the 
treasury,  and  for  that  reason  the  income  they  gave,  as  compared 
with  the  capital  originally,  sunk,  was  so  large;  at  the  same  time  it 
was  in  fact  simply  interest,  since  the  holder  had  no  official  duties 
whatsoever;  though  even  these,  where  they  existed,  could  be  trans- 
mitted without  much  difficulty.  Many  an  office  was  never  vacant 
fat  a  century. 

The  union  of  the  public  functionaries  and  montisti  into  collegia 
gave  them  a  certain  corporate  character  and  importance,  and  al- 
though by  degrees  their  rights  were  much  infringed,  they  still 
maintained  a  very  independent  position.  The  aristocratic  principle, 
00  singularly  blended  with  the  system  of  credit  and  national  debt, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  state,  was  also  very  advantageous  to 
these  bodies.   Strangers  indeed  frequently  found  them  overbearing. 

The  lower  classes  attached  themselves  more  closely  and  in  greater 
numbers  to' those  families  which  already  possessed  so  much  capital, 
had  risen  so  rapidly,  were  daily  acquiring  greater  stability,  and 
profited  so  largely  by  the  revenues  of  the  church. 

A  census  of  the  population  of  Rome  is  extant,  and  by  comparing 
one  year  with  another.  We  arrive  at  a  most  remarkable  result  as  to 
its  formation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  increase  had  been,  gene- 
rally speaking,  exceedingly  rapid:  in  the  year  1600,  we  find  there 
were  about  1 10,000  inhabitants;  fifty-six  years  after  that,  somewhat 

*  Almaden:  ^*  Non  passano  ancora  la  seconda  generatione  di  cittadinanza  Ro- 
iMoia, ....  son  Tenute  da  Fiorenza  e  Genova  coll*  occasione  del  danaro  • .  •  • 
Biolte  volte  mojono  nelle  fascie.*' 
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more  than  120,000; — an  increase  which  is  by  no  means  extraordi- 
nary: but  another  circumstance  strikes  us  as  being  well  Xtrorthy  of 
observation.  In  former  times  the  population  of  Rome  had  been 
very  fluctuating;  thus  in  the  reign  of  Paul  V,  from  80,000  inhabi- 
tants it  had  decreased  to  50,000,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  or 
forty  years,  the  numbers  increased  again  to  above  100,000.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  the  court  was  chiefly 
composed  of  single  men  who  had  no  permanent  residence  there. 
But  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and  still  more  during  the 
first  half  of  the  17th,  the  population  consisted  of  resident  familiea 
In  the  year  1600,  there  were  in  Rome, 


Date. 

Inhabitants. 

Familiei. 

1600 

109,729 

20,019 

1614 

115,643 

21,422 

1619 

106,050 

24,380 

1628 

115,374 

24,429 

1644 

110,608 

27,279 

1653 

118,882 

29,081 

1656 

120,596 

30,103* 

We  see  that  in  some  years  the  gross  number  of  inhabitants  shows 
a  decrease,  while  the  number  of  families  exhibits  a  regular  increase. 
During  the  last  fifty-six  years,  above  10,000  families  had  been 
added  to  the  number;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  total 
increase  of  the  population  is  only  the  same.  The  crowd  of  single 
men.  who  were  constantly  coming  and  going  diminished,  while  toe 
mass  of  the  population  became  stationary.  It  has  retained  the  same 
proportions  ever  since,  subject  only  to  slight  variations,  resulting 
from  epidemics  and  from  the  natural  tendency  of  population  to  fiU 
up  a  void. 

After  the  return  of  the  popes  from  Avignon,  and  the  cessation  of 
the  schism,  the  city,  which  seemed  likely  to  dwindle  into  a  mere 
village,  formed  itself  round  the  curia.  It  was  only  from  the  time 
that  the  papal  families  rose  to  power  and  wealth,  intestine  troubles 
and  external  wars  ceased,  and  the  incomes  drawn  from  the  reve- 
nues of  church  and  state  afibrded  a  means  of  acquiring  wealth 
without  labor,  that  a  numerous  and  opulent  population  became 
permanently  fixed  in  Rome.  Its  prosperity  depended  entirely  on 
the  importance  of  the  church  and  the  court,  which  were  the  sources 
of  wealth,  both  in  the  shape  of  direct  donations  and  of  other  less 
immediate  advantages.  All  were  indeed  upstarts,  like  the  papal 
families  themselves. 

Hitherto,  the  number  of  those  already  naturalised  in  Rome  had 
been  continually  recruited  by  new  comers,  who  thronged  thither, 

*  The  documents  from  which  these  numbers  are  taken  eiist  in  manoscript  in 
the  Barberini  Library.  A  later  one,  from  1702  till  1816,  is  in  Cancellieri,  del 
taranlismo  di  Roma,  p.  73. 
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especially  from  the  native  town  of  each  succeeding  pope;  a  practice 
vhich  ceased  when  the  court  assumed  the  new  form  we  have  just 
been  describing.  The  capital  of  the  catholic  world  had  owed  its 
growth  and  splendor  to  the  vast  and  universal  influence  which  the 
see  of  Rome  had  acquired  by  the  catholic  restoration;  this  was  the 
period  of  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  families  which  flourish  at 
the  present  day:  but  from  the  time  the  extension  of  the  spiritual 
dommion  was  arrested,  the  population  no  longer  increased.  It 
owed  its  existence  entirely  to  that  epoch. 

Even  the  modem  part  of  the  city,  which  captivates  the  attention 
of  travellers,  and  of  which  we  will  now  take  a  brief  survey,  mainly 
belongs  to  the  same  period — that  of  the  catholic  restoration. 


§    8.   PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ERECTED  BY  THE  POPES. 

We  have  shown  what  vast  architectural  schemes  were  executed 
by  Sixtus  V,  and  by  what  views  for  the  church  and  for  religion 
these  were  prompted. 

Clement  VIII  followed  in  his  footsteps.  Some  of  the  most 
beautiful  chapels  in  the  churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  owe 
their  erection  to  him.  He  founded  the  new  palace  in  the  Vatican, 
and  to  this  day  the  pope  and  the  secretary  of  state  live  in  the  apart- 
ments which  he  built. 

But  it  was  Paul  V  above  all  who  strove  to  compete  with  Sixtus. 
^Throughout  the  whole  city,"  says  a  contemporaneous  life  of 
him,  ^  he  levelled  hills,  opened  extensive  views  where  there  had 
been  only  dark  comers  and  winding  streets;  made  large  squares, 
and  decorated  them  nobly  with  new  buildings:  he  supplied  the  city 
with  water,  not  trickling  through  a  scanty  pipe,  but  gushing  out  in 
a  stream.  The  magnificence  of  his  palaces  was  rivalled  by  the 
variety  of  the  gardens  he  laid  out.  In  the  interior  of  his  private 
chapels  everything  glitters  with  gold  and  silver;  they  are  not  so 
much  adorned  as  filled  with  precious  stones.  The  public  chapels 
rear  their  heads  like  basilica,  the  basilica  like  temples,  the  temples 
like  marble  mountains."* 

We  see  that  his  works  were  not  admired  for  their  beauty  and 
symmetry,  but  for  their  splendor  and  colossal  size;  and  such  were 
indeed  their  characteristics. 

He  erected  opposite  to  the  Sixtine  chapel  in  S^  Maria  Maggiore, 
one  far  more  gorgeous,  entirely  of  precious  marbles.  He  carried 
the  stream  of  water  which  bears  his  name,  Aqua  Paolina,  to  the 
Janiculus — a  distance  of  five-and-thirty  miles.  Opposite  to  the 
fountain  and  the  Moses  of  Sixtus  V,  but  at  a  distance,  this  stream, 
five  times  as  powerful  as  the  Aqua  Felice,  divides  into  four  copious 

*  Vita  Ptnli  V  oompendiose  scripta.    MS.  Barb. 
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branches.  From  this  far-famed  hill,  the  scene  of  Porsenna's  attack, 
now  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards  and  ruins,  the  traveller 
looks  across  the  city  and  the  country  to  the  distant  mountains,  over 
which  the  evening  hangs  its  many-colored  mist,  like  a  transparent 
veil.  The  solitude  is  sublimely  broken  by  the  noise  of  the  gushing 
waters.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Rome  is  the  abund- 
ance of  water,  the  multitude  of  fountains,  and  this  charm  it  chiefly 
owes  to  the  Aqua  Paolina.  It  supplies  the  matchless  fountains  of 
the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro;  it  is  conducted  under  the  Ponte  Sisto,  to 
the  city  proper,  and  feeds  the  fountains  in  the  Farnese  palace  and 
many  others. 

As  Sixtus  V  reared  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  so  Paul  V  under- 
took the  general  completion  of  the  church,*  and  this  he  executed 
on  a  standard  of  magnitude  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
Now-a-days  we  regret  that  the  original  plan  of  Bramante  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo  was  not  followed;  but  the  work  of  Paul  V  entirely 
satisfied  the  taste  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  And 
indeed  though  no  one  can  think  that  fa9ade  beautiful,  there  is  a 
general  air  of  cheerfulness,  convenience,  and  grandeur;  while  the 
colossal  size  of  the  building,  the  piazza,  the  obelisk,  and  the  whole 
surrounding  place,  create  that  impression  of  the  gigantic  which  it 
was  the  aim  of  the  artists  to  produce,  and  which  is  equally  irre- 
sistible and  indelible. 

Short  as  was  the  reign  of  the  Ludovisi,  they  founded  an  im- 
perishable monument  in  the  church  of  St.  Ignazio,  and  their  villa 
in  the  city.  Niccolo  Lndivisio  at  one  time  possessed  six  palaces, 
all  of  which  he  embellished,  or  at  least  kept  in  repair. 

The  memory  of  Urban  VIII  is  perpetuated,  not  only  by  several 
churches,  as  S**  Bibiana,  San  Quirico,  San  Sebastiano  on  the  Pala- 
tine, but,  in  conformity  with  his  tastes,  still  more  by  palaces  and 
fortifications.  After  he  had  surrounded  St.  Angelo  with  ditches 
and  breastworks,  and  thoroughly  fortified  it,  (as  he  boasts  on  one 
of  the  coins  of  his  reign,)  he  continued  the  wall  according  to  the 
plan  of  cardinal  Maculano,  who  was  an  accomplished  architect, 
round  the  Vatican  and  the  Belvedere  garden,  to  the  Porta  Caval- 
leggieri;  here  it  was  met  by  other  fortifications,  which  were  to  in- 
close the  Lungara,  the  Trastavere,andthe  Janiculus,and  to  extend 
to  the  priory  on  the  Aventino;  Porta  Portuensa  was  chiefly  erected 
by  Urban  VIII.  It  was  not  till  he  was  thus  surrounded,  and  had 
carefully  restored  the  bridge  leading  from  the  papal  residence  to 
the  castle,  that  he  felt  himself  secure.! 

*  Magnificentia  Pauli  V  sea  publics  atiliiatis  et  splendoris  opera  a  Paalorel 
in  urbe  vol  alibi  instituta.  MS.  **  Unius  Paali  jassu  impensisque  institicta  ejus 
templi  pars  cum  rcliquis  ab  omnibus  retro  ponti^cibus  exstructis  partibus  merito 
conterri  potest." 

f  Cancellieri,  del  tarantismo  di  Roma,  p.  55,  printed  the  passaores  which  be- 
long here  from  the  Diario  of  Giacinto  Gigli,  which  unfortunately  was  stoleo 
from  me  in  Rome,  and  is  the  greatest  loss  my  collection  ever  sustained. 
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Pope  Innocent  X  also  added  greatly  to  the  public  buildings  of 
Rome.  Of  this  we  see  proofs  at  the  Capitol,  the  two  sides  of  which 
be  endeavored  to  assinailate;  in  the  church  of  the  Lateran,  where 
he  had  the  merit  of  proceeding  with  a  more  careful  regard  to  the 
ancient  forms  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  but  more  especially  on 
the  Piazza  Navona.  It  was  remarked,  that  when  he  passed  over 
the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro,  he  never  turned  his  eyes  from  the  foun- 
tain erected  there  by  Paul  V.*  Fain  would  he  have  vied  with 
that  pope,  and  have  adorned  his  own  favorite  piazza  with  a  still 
more  beautiful  fountain;  and  to  this  object  Bernini  applied  all  his 
art.  An  obelisk  was  brought  from  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  and 
upon  it  were  fixed  the  arms  of  the  Pamfili.  Houses  were  pulled 
down  in  order  to  give  the  Piazza  a  new  aspect;  Sant'  Agnete  was 
thoroughly  renovated,  while  at  a  short  distance  arose  the  palazzo 
Pamfili,  richly  adorned  with  statues,  pictures,  and  interior  embel- 
lishments. The  vigna  on  the  other  side  the  Vatican,  belonging  to 
bis  family,  he  converted  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villas,  con- 
taining everything  that  can  render  a  country  life  delightful. 

In  Alexander  VII,  we  observe  the  modern  taste  for  uniformity. 
He  demolished  a  vast  number  of  houses  for  the  sake  of  making 
streets  in  right  lines;  the  palazzo  Salviati  was  pulled  down  to  form 
the  Piazza  del  Collegio  Romano,  and  the  Piazza  Colonna,  where 
stood  the  palace  of  his  own  family,  was  transformed  by  his  order. 
He  restored  the  Sapienza  and  the  Propaganda.  But  his  most  illus- 
trious monument  was  unquestionably  the  colonnades  with  which 
he  inclosed  the  upper  part  of  the  Piazza  di  San  Pietro;  a  colossal 
work  consisting  of  284  pillars  and  88  pilasters.  Whatever  objec- 
tions may  have  been  made  to  it,  both  at  the  time  of  its  erection 
and  afterwards,!  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  main  building  to  which  it  is  attached,  and  that  it  con- 
tributes to  produce  that  compound  impression  of  the  immeasurable 
and  the  cheerful  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  place. 

Such  was  the  gradual  growth  of  that  city  to  which  countless 
foreigners  from  every  nation  and  clime  have  since  flocked  as  pil- 
grims to  the  shrine  of  art,  whose  richest  treasures  were  accumulated 
within  these  master-pieces  of  architecture.  Valuable  and  copious 
libraries  were  formed;  not  only  the  Vatican,  the  convents  of  the 
Augustins  and  Dominicans,  the  houses  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the 

^  Diario  Deone,  4  Laglio,  1648.  He  remarks:  **  La  quale  (la  fontana  di 
papa  Paolo,  for  at  that  time  there  was  but  one,)  difficilmente  potra  superare  ne 
u  bellezza  ne  in  quantita  d*  acque." 

J'  Sa^redo:  *'  I  colonnati  che  si  vanno  intomo  alia  piazza  eri^endo,  di  qnatro 
ini  di  quest!  restar  cinta  dovendo  tutti  in  forma  ovata,  i  quali  formeranno  tre 
portici  coperti  con  tre  ma^ifici  ingressi,  e  sopra  da  on  corridore  che  sara  d^altro 
ordine  di  picciole  colonne  e  di  statue  adomato,  il  papa  pretende  che  servir  deb- 
bano  per  ricevere  della  pioergia  e  del  sole  alle  carozze.''  The  expenses  alreadv 
•mofinted  to  900,000  sc.,  which  were  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Fabrica  di  S. 
Pietro. 
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fathers  of  the  oratory,  were  famished  with  them,  but  eren  the 
palaces  of  the  nobles;  ihey  rivalled  each  other  in  the  number  of  the 

1>rinted  books  and  the  rarity  of  the  manuscripts,  which  they  <»1- 
ected.  Not  that  there  was  any  very  strenuous  application  to 
science;  men  studied  indeed,  but  in  an  easy,  leisurely  manner,  and 
less  with  a  view  to  discover  anything  new,  than  to  acquire  and  to 
reproduce  what  was  already  known.  Of  all  the  academies  which 
yearly  sprang  up,  a  very  few  devoted  themselves  to  some  branch 
of  natural  science — to  botany  for  instance;  though  even  these  pro- 
duced no  original  discoveries  or  permanent  results.*  But  all  the 
others,  the  Umoristi,  the  Regolati,t  the  Tenebrosi,  the  Fantastid, 
the  Unisoni,  or  whatever  other  strange  names  they  chose  to  assume, 
occupied  themselves  only  with  poetry  and  rhetoric,  or  with  exer* 
cises  of  intellectual  skill,  which  were  confined  within  a  narrow 
circle  of  thoughts,  and  yet  occupied  and  consumed  many  minds 
capable  of  higher  things.  The  palaces  were  not  only  stored  with 
books,  but  adorned  with  works  of  art,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
with  antiquities  of  various  kinds,  statues,  reliefs,  and  inscriptions. 
In  the  times  now  before  us,  those  of  the  Cesi,  Giustiniani,  Strozzi, 
Massimi,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Mattei,  were  the  most  celebrated; 
while  collections,  like  that  of  Kircher  at  the  Jesuits'  college,  excited 
no  less  the  admiration  of  cotemporaries.  Yet  it  was  rather  curiosity 
and  antiquarian  pedantry  which  gave  rise  to  these  collections,  than 
any  sense  of  the  beauty  of  form,  or  any  profound  understanding  of 
art.  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  the  bottom,  people  still  entertained 
the  same  notions  and  feelings  on  the  subject,  as  Sixtus  V.  They 
were  very  far  from  treating  the  remains  of  antiquity  with  that  rev- 
erential attention,  that  watchful  care,  with  which  they  were  after- 
wards regarded.  What  could  be  expected  from  an  age  in  which 
one  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Borghesi  was,  that  they  should 
not  be  liable  to  punishment  for  any  kind  of  demolition?  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  the  destruction  perpetrated  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Thermae  of  Constantine,  for  example,  had  remained  in  a  very 
tolerable  state  of  preservation  through  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many 
ages,  and  it  might  have  been  presumed,  would  have  been  protected 
from  spoliation  by  the  claim  of  their  builder  to  the  title  of  head  of 
the  Christian  church;  yet  under  Paul  V  they  were  levelled  with  the 
ground,  and  transformed  into  a  palace  and  garden  in  the  taste  of 
that  time,  which  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  Villa  Mond- 
ragone  in  Frascati.  Even  the  temple  of  Peace,  which  was  also  in 
good  preservation,  found  no  mercy  at  Paul's  hands.  He  conceived 
the  strange  idea  of  casting  an  immense  brazen  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  the  infant  Christ  in  her  arms,  and  this  was  to  be  placed 

*  I  allade  to  the  Linoei,  foonded  by  Federigo  Cesi  in  1603,  which  aceon- 
plished  little  besides  the  Italian  version  of  the  Natural  History  of  Mexico  by 
Hernandez.    Tiraboechi,  Storia  della  letteratara  Italiana,  viii,  p.  195. 

j-  See  the  aoconnts  of  Qrythreas,  which  are  exceedingly  well  put  together  ia 
Fischer's  Vita  Erythrei,  p.  1.  li. 
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at  such  a  height  that  the  whole  city  would  lie  beneath  the  eye  of 
its  patroness.  Nothing  was  required  but  one  column  of  extra- 
ordinary height;  this  he  found  at  length  in  the  Temple  of  Peace: 
without  taking  any  heed  that  it  was  there  in  its  place,  but  that 
when  isolated  it  would  be  rather  strange  and  striking  than  beauti- 
fal  or  appropriate,  he  removed  it,  and  surmounted  it  with  that 
colossal  statue  which  we  now  behold. 

Even  if  all  the  charges  brought  against  the  fiarberini  be  not  true, 
it  is  undeniable  that  their  proceedings  were  generally  characterised 
by  an  utter  insensibility  to  the  sublime  beauties  of  ancient  art.  The 
project  was  actually  entertained  under  Urban  VIII  of  demolishing 
that  sole  genuine,  uninjured  and  incomparable  monument  of  the 
republic,  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  in  order  to  use  the  travertine 
of  which  it  was  built  for  the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  Bernini,  the  most 
celebrated  sculptor  and  architect  of  that  time,  to  whom  the  con- 
struction of  the  fountain  was  committed,  made  this  proposal,  and 
the  pope  issued  a  brief  granting  him  permission  to  execute  it.  The 
work  of  destruction  had  already  begun,  when  the  Roman  people, 
who  loved  their  antiquities,  perceived  what  was  going  forward,  and 
made  resistance.  For  the  second  time  they  rescued  this  their  oldest 
possession  from  destruction;  the  workmen  were  obliged  to  desist  for 
fear  of  a  tumult.* 

But  this  project  was  only  one  indication  of  the  general  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  epoch  of  the  catholic  restoration  displayed-its  pecu- 
liar character  in  the  ideas,  tastes,  and  pursuits  which  it  generated; 
even  in  art  and  literature  it  grasped  at  universal  dominion;  it  was 
incapable  either  of  understanding  or  appreciating  anything  foreign 
or  dissimilar  to  itself,  and  was  bent  on  destroying  whatever  it  could 
not  subdue  to  its  own  purposes. 

Spite  of  this  bigotry  of  taste,  however,  Rome  continued  to  be  a 
metropolis  of  civilisation,  unrivalled  in  minute  and  various  erudi- 
tion, and  in  the  practice  of  art,  such  as  it  was  understood  and  re- 
lished by  that  age.  In  music  it  was  still  original  and  productive; 
the  concerted  style  of  the  cantata  then  arose  by  the  side  of  the 
church  style,  and  enchanted  all  travellers.  <<  A  man  must  be  ill 
endowed  by  nature,'*  exclaims  Spon,  who  visited  Rome  in  1674, 
"  who  does  not  find  satisfaction  and  delight  in  every  branch  of 
learning  and  art.^'t  He  enumerates  the  facilities  enjoyed  for  the 
cultivation  of  all  these  branches;  the  libraries,  in  which  the  student 
had  access  to  the  rarest  works;  the  churches  and  palaces,  where  the 
most  exquisite  voices  were  daily  to  be  heard;  the  multitude  of  col- 
lections of  pictures  and  statues,  ancient  and  motlern;  the  noble  build- 
ings of  every  age;  entire  villas  covered  with  bas-reliefs  and  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  he  had  himself  copied  a  thousand  never  copied  be- 
fore; the  presence  of  so  many  strangers  of  every  country  and  tongue; 

*  Deone  relates  this  circumstantially. 

f  SiK)n  et  Whelcr,  Voyage  d*  Italie  et  de  Grece,  it  p.  39. 
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the  enjoyment  of  nature  in  the  enchanting  gardens;  and  lastly,  adds 
he,  ^^  any  man  who  loves  the  practices  of  devotion,  may  find  em- 
ployment for  his  whole  life  among  the  churches,  relics,  and  proces- 
sions/' 

Elsewhere,  no  doubt,  the  spirit  of  man  was  astir  with  a  grander 
and  more  vigorous  movement;  but  the  completeness  and  roundness 
of  the  Roman  world,  its  inclosure  within  itself,  the  abundance  of  its 
wealth,  the  serene  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  feeling  of  security 
and  satisfaction  kept  alive  in  a  pious  mind  by  the  incessant  con* 
templation  of  the  objects  of  its  reverence,  still  exercised  a  mightT 
attraction,  various  as  these  causes,  and  as  the  minds  upon  whicn 
they  acted. 

Let  us  pause  to  consider  the  most  striking  example  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  world  of  the  force  of  this  attraction,  and  to  observe 
how  it  re-acted  on  the  court  of  Rome. 


§  9.   DIOBESSION  CONCEBNING  QX7EEN  CHRISTINA  OV  SWEDEIT. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  turn  our  attention  to  Sweden. 

The  country  in  which  Lutheranism  first  changed  the  whole  poli- 
tical constitution;  in  which  the  anti-reformation  found  both  repre- 
sentatives and  opponents  amongst  the  highest  persons  in  so  singular 
a  manner;  the  country  which  had  struck  the  grand  and  final  blow 
in  the  struggle  that  divided  and  occupied  the  world;  this  was  the 
very  country  in  which  Catholicism,  under  the  new  form  it  had 
assumed,  achieved  its  most  unlooked-for  conquest.  It  won  over  to 
itself  queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  daughter  of  the  arch-champion 
of  protestantism.  How  this  happened,  is  a  question  well  worthy 
of  inquiry  for  its  own  sake,  and  peculiarly  so  with  a  view  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  work. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  situation  which  the  youthful  queen 
occupied  in  her  own  country  on  her  accession  to  the  throne. 

After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  it  was  a  question  for  a 
moment  agitated  in  Sweden,  (as  it  had  been  in  1619  in  Austria, 
in  1640  in  Portugal,  and  in  many  other  countries  at  that  time,) 
whether  the  nation  should  not  emancipate  itself  from  the  kingly 
power  and  constitute  itself  as  a  republic* 

This  scheme  was  indeed  rejected;  the  daughter  of  the  deceased 
king  received  the  accustomed  homage;  but  as  she  was  a  child  of 
six  years  old,  and  as  there  was  no  one  of  the  royal  line  who  could 
seize  the  reins  of  government,  the  supreme  power  naturally  fell 

*  La  vie  dela  Reine  Christine  faite  par  elle-meme,  in  Arckonholtz^s  M^moirss 
pour  servir  a  rhistoire  de  Christine,  torn,  iii,  p.  41:  **  On  m*a  Touler  persoader 
qii*on  mit  en  deliberation  en  certaines  assemblees  particulieres  s'il  falloit  m 
mettre  en  liberte,  n^ayant  au^un  enfant  en  teto,  dont  11  6toit  ais^  de  se  defaire,  et 
de  s'eriger  en  r^pablique.''    Compare  the  note  by  Arokenholts. 
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into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  anti-monarchical  tendencies  of  that 
time  found  an  applauding  echo  in  Sweden;  even  the  conduct  of 
the  long  parliament  in  England  excited  sympathy,  and  still  more 
the  movements  of  the  Fronde  in  France,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
more  decidedly  aristocratic.  <<  I  distinctly  perceive/'  said  Chris- 
tina herself  in  the  senate,  'Uhat  people  wish,  that  Sweden  were  an 
elective  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy.''* 

But  this  young  princess  was  little  disposed  to  allow  the  regal 
power  to  decline  in  her  hands;  she  girded  herself  up  to  be  a  queen, ' 
m  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  From  the  moment  that  she  en- 
teied  upon  the  government,  in  the  year  1644,  she  devoted  herself 
to  business  with  admirable  zeal.  She  was  never  known  to  miss  a 
meeting  of  the  senate,  and  we  find  her  attending  the  sittings,  even 
whe^  suffering  under  fever  or  obliged  to  be  let  blood.  She  pre- 
pared herself  carefully  by  reading  through  state  papers  many  sheets 
in  length,  and  making  the  contents  her  own;  at  night  before  going 
to  rest,  in  a  morning  early  at  waking,  she  meditated  on  the  points 
demanding  consideration.!  She  had  the  art  of  stating  questions 
with  great  ability  and  clearness,  and  of  concealing  her  own  incli- 
nations; after  hearing  every  member  she  pronounced  her  opinion, 
which  always  appeared  well  founded,  and  was  almost  invariably 
adopted.  The  foreign  ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  power 
die  had  acquired  over  the  senate,t  though  it  was  insufficient  to 
atisfy  her  own  love  of  dominion.  In  an  event  of  such  universal  ^  .  . 
and  historical  importance  as  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  West-  /  n  ^  C 
phalia,  she  bad  a  large  personal  share.  The  officers  of  the  army, 
even  one  of  her  delegates  to  congress,  were  not  in  favor  of  it;  and 
there  were  in  Sweden  people  who  did  not  approve  the  concessions 
which  had  been  made  to  the  catholics,  especially  in  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  Austria:  but  Christina  did  not  choose  to  make  any 
more  appeals  to  fortune;  never  had  Sweden  been  so  glorious,  or 
ao  powerful;  and  the  queen's  ambition  was  satisfied  by  the  con- 

*  A  remarkable  proof  of  these  aristocratical  tendencies  is  the  judgment  passed 
by  the  majority  of  the  estates  and  *'j?ood  patriots"  of  the  year  1644,  which  has 
latelv  been  poblished.  (S.  Geiger  Schwedische  Geschichte,  iii,  357.)  For  the 
five  highest  offices  of  state,  the  estates  were  to  propose  three  candidates,  out  of 
which  one  was  to  be  elected.  No  one  could  be  appointed  Grand  Marshal,  except 
cne  of  the  three  proposed  bv  the  House  of  Knights  itself.  People  demanded  a 
**Coii8istorium  politico-ecclesiasticum,"  with  a  president  and  assessors  freely 
chosen  by  the  estates,  &c. 

t  Paolo  Casati  al  papa  Alessandro  VII  sopra  la  regina  di  Suecie,  MS.;  ''Ella 
m*  ha  piu  d'nna  yolta  assicurato  di  non  aver  mai  portato  avanti  alcum  ne^otio 
giaye  a  cui  non  uvesse  quasi  due  anni  prima  pensato,  e  che  molte  hore  Bella 
■wifins,  dopo  che  s^era  svegliata  da  quel  poco  sonno  che  era  solita  di  prendere, 
iapiagaya  nel  considerar^  i  negotii  e  conseguenze  loro  benche  lontane.^' 

f.  Memoires  de  ce  qui  est  passe  en  Suede  tirez  des  depesches  de  M.  Chanut, 
if  p.  845  (1648  Fevr.):  '^11  est  incroyable  comment  elle  est  puissante  dans  ton 
eooaeil,  car  elle  ajout  a  la  qualite  de  reine,  la  grace,  le  credit,  les  bienfaits  et  la 
ioice  de  persuader." 
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sciousness  that  she  was  the  bulwark  of  the  established  state  of 
things — that  it  was  she  who  maintained  the  peace  of  Christendom. 
But  not  only  did  Christina  vigorously  repress  all  attenrspts  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocracy  to  obtain  the  supreme  power;  she  would 
not  even  suffer  them  to  flatter  themselves  with  any  hopes  of  attain- 
ing their  object  in  future.  Young  as  she  was,  she  very  soon  brought 
forward  a  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  her  cousin,  the  count 

Ealatine  Charles  Gustavus,  as  her  successor — a  station  which  she 
elieved  to  be  far  above  that  princess  highest  aspirations.  She  car- 
ried through  this  measure  single-handed;  against  the  will  of  the 
senate,  which  would  not  even  take  it  into  consideration;  against  the 
will  of  the  estates,  which  only  consented  to  it  out  of  deference  to 
her;  in  short,  it  was  entirely  her  thought,  and  she  executed  it  in 
spite  of  all  difficulties  and  all  opposition.  The  succession  was  irre- 
vocably settled.* 

It  is  doubly  remarkable  that  ardor  for  business  was  accompanied 
in  the  youthful  queen  with  a  passion  for  study.  Even  in  her  child- 
ish years  she  had  no  greater  pleasure  than  her  lessons.  One  caoae 
of  this  studious  disposition  was  perhaps  the  melancholy  of  her 
mother,  who  gave  herself  up  entirely  to  grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband.  Christina  daily  looked  forward  with  impatience  to  the 
hour  which  was  to  liberate  her  from  the  gloomy  chambers  of  monm- 
ing.  But  she  was  also  gifted  by  nature  with  extraordinary  talentSi 
especially  for  languages;  she  relates  that  she  learned  most  of  those 
she  knew  without  a  teacher;!  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since 
in  some  of  them  she  attained  to  all  the  facility  and  mastery  of  a 
native.  As  she  grew  up,  her  enthusiastic  taste  for  literature  in- 
creased. It  was  the  epoch  in  which  learning  gradually  shook  off 
the  fetters  of  theological  controversy;  in  which  reputations  rose 
above  the  narrow  judgments  of  a  party,  and  claimed  universal 
recognition.  Christina  was  ambitious  of  drawing  around  her  cele- 
brated men,  and  of  profiting  by  their  instructions.  First  came  a 
few  German  philologists  and  historians;  for  example  Freinsheim, 
at  whose  request  she  remitted  to  his  native  city,  Ulm,  the  greater 
part  of  the  contributions  imposed  on  it  for  the  support  of  the  want 
then  followed  Netherlanders;  Isaac  Vossius  brought  into  vogu^the 
study  of  Greek,  in  which  language  Christina  soon  mastered  the 
most  celebrated  writers,  and  even  made  herself  acquainted  with 
the  fathers  of  the  church.  Nicolaus  Heinsius  esteems  it  the  first 
felicity  of  his  life  to  have  been  born  in  the  same  age  as  the  queen; 

*  Regne  de  Christine  Jusqu^a  sa  resignation,  Arckenholtz,  iii,  163,  Notes* 
f  La  vie  de  Christine  §cr.  p.  e.  m.  p.  53:  '*  Je  savois  a  Page  de  quatorae  ans 
toutes  les  langues,  toutes  les  sciences  et  tons  les  ezercices  dont  ont  Touloit  m*lii- 
atruire.  Mais  dcpuis  j*cn  ai  appris  bien  d*autres  sans  le  secours  d*aacan  mai- 
tre:  et  il  est  certain  a ue  je  n*en  eus  jamais  ni  pour  apprcndre  la  langue  Alie- 
mande,  la  Francoisc,  I'ltalienne,  ni  TEspagnole/' 

%  Harangue  panegyrique  de  Freinshemius  a  Christine,  1647,  ArckenholtSy  ii, 
second  Appendix,  p.  104. 
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ttie  second,  to  have  been  ktK>wn  to  her;  the  third  and  most  conspi- 
cuous, and  that  which  he  desires  to  proclaim  to  posterity,  that  he 
was  not  entirely  displeasing  to  her.  She  employed  him  chiefly  to 
procure  for  her  precious  manuscripts  and  rare  books  from  Italy,  a 
oommission  which  he  executed  with  fidelity  and  success.  The 
Italians  began  to  complain,  that  ships  were  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
their  libraries,  and  that  all  the  appliances  of  learning  were  carried 
off  to  the  extreme  north.*  In  the  year  1650  Salmasius  appeared 
at  the  court  of  Stockholm.  The  queen  had  sent  him  word  that  if 
he  did  not. come  to  her,  she  would  be  forced  to  go  to  him;  he  re- 
tided  in  her  palace  for  a  year.  Lastly  Des  Cartes  also  was  induced 
to  visit  her;  every  morning  at  five  he  attended  her  in  her  library, 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  to  his  astonishment  he  heard  his  own  ideas 
expounded,  and  deduced  from  Plato,  by  his  youthful  and  royal 
pnpiL  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  her  conferences  with  learned 
men,  no  less  than  in  her  discussions  with  the  senate,  she  displayed 
a  most  felicitous  memory,  a  quick  apprehension,  and  acute  penetra- 
tion. Her  intelligence  and  her  talents  are  highly  remarkable,  ex- 
dainas  Naudasus  with  astonishment,  <<  she  has  seen  everything,  read 
everything,  she  knows  evei^thing.'^t 

Christina  was  indeed  a  wonderful  product  of  nature  and  fortune. 
A  yonng  and  noble  lady,  she  was  utterly  free  from  personal  vanity. 
She  took  no  pains  to  conceal  that  she  had  one  shoulder  higher  than 
the  other:  though  she  had  been  told  that  her  greatest  beauty  con- 
sisted in  her  luxuriant  fair  hair,  she  did  not  even  pay  the  common- 
est attention  to  it:  she  was  wholly  a  stranger  to  all  the  petty  cares 
of  hfe;  so  indifferent  to  the  table,  that  she  was  never  heard  to  find 
fault  with  any  kind  of  food;  so  temperate,  that  she  drank  nothing 
bat  water.  She  never  could  understand  or  learn  any  sort  of 
womanly  works;  on  the  other  hand,  she  delighted  to  be  told  that 
at  her  birth  she  was  taken  for  a  boy;  that  when  a  little  infant,  in- 
stead of  betraying  terror  at  the  firing  of  guns,  she  clapped  her  hands 
and  behaved  like  a  true  soldier's  child.  She  was  a  most  intrepid 
rider;  putting  one  foot  in  the  stirrup,  she  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and 
went  off  at  speed;  she  shot  with  unerring  aim;  she  studied  Tacitus 
and  Plato,  and  sometimes  entered  with  more  profound  sagacity 
into  the  genius  of  those  authors  than  philologists  by  profession; 
young  as  she  was,  she  was  capable  of  forming  an  independent  and 
discriminating  judgment  on  state  affairs,  and  of  maintaining  it  tri- 
umphantly amongst  senators  grown  gray  in  commerce  with  the 
world.  She  threw  into  her  labor  the  fresh  and  buoyant  spirit 
which  accompanies  native  perspicacity  of  mind;  above  all,  she  was 

*  See  Granert,  Queen  Christina  and  her  Court,  pp.  379, 407. 

f  Naade  a  Gassendi,  19  Oct.,  1652:  *'  La  reine  de  la  Quelle  je  puis  dire  sans 
flatterie  qu'elle  tient  mieux  sa  partie  es  conferences  qu*e1Ie  tient  assez  souvent 
uec  messieurs  Bochart,  Bourdelot,  du  Fresne  et  moi,  qu'aucun  de  la  compagnie, 
•i  si  je  Toas  dis  que  son  esprit  est  tout  a  fait  extraordinaire,  je  ne  mentirai  point, 
tn  eue  a  tont  vu,  elle  a  tout  lu,  elle  salt  tout.*' 
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penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  high  mission  to  which  she  was  called 
by  her  birth;  of  the  necessity  of  governing  by  herself.  Never  did 
she  refer  an  ambassador  to  her  minister:  she  would  not  suffer  a 
subject  of  hers  to  wear  a  foreign  order;  she  could  not  endure,  she 
said,  that  one  of  her  flock  should  bear  the  mark  of  another's  hand. 
She  knew  how  to  assume  a  port  and  countenance  before  which  the 
generals  who  made  Germany  tremble,  were  dumb;  had  a  new  war 
broken  out,  she  would  assuredly  have  put  herself  at  the  head  of 
her  troops. 

With  a  character  and  tastes  of  so  lofty  and  heroic  a  stamp,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  the  mere  thought  of  marrying — of  giving 
a  man  rights  over  her  person — was  utterly  intolerable  to  her;  any 
obligation  of  that  kind  which  she  might  be  supposed  to  lie  under  to 
her  country,  she  believed  she  had  fully  exempted  herself  from  by 
fixing  the  succession;  immediately  after  her  coronation  she  declared 
that  she  would  rather  die  than  marry.* 

But  could  such  a  position  as  hers  be  maintained?  There  was 
something  in  it  overstrained  and  forced — deficient  in  the  equipoise 
of  a  healthy  state  of  being,  in  the  serenity  of  a  natural  existence 
content  within  itself.  It  was  not  inclination  for  business  which  pre- 
cipitated her  into  it  with  such  ardor;  she  was  urged  on  by  ambition 
and  by  a  sense  of  her  sovereign  power  and  dignity — but  she  found 
no  pleasure  in  it.  Nor  did  she  love  her  country;  neither  its  cus- 
toms nor  its  pleasures,  neither  its  ecclesiastical,  nor  its  temporal 
constitution,  nor  its  past  history  and  glory,  which  she  could  not 
imderstand  or  feel:  the  state  ceremonies,  the  long  speeches  to  which 
she  was  condemned  to  listen,  the  official  occasions  on  which  she 
had  personal  duties  to  perform,  were  utterly  odious  to  her;  the  cir- 
cle of  cultivation  and  learning  within  which  her  countrymen  re- 
mained stationary,  seemed  to  her  contemptibly  narrow.  Had  she 
not  possessed  the  throne  of  Sweden  from  childhood,  it  might  per- 
haps have  appeared  an  object  of  desire  to  her;  but  as  she  had  been 
a  queen  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  all  those  longings  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  mind  of  mnn  which  stamp  the  character  of  his  future 
destiny,  had  taken  a  direction  averted  from  her  own  country. 
Fantastic  views  and  a  love  of  the  extraordinary  began  to  obtain 
dominion  over  her;  she  recognised  none  of  the  ordinary  restraints, 
nor  did  she  think  of  opposing  the  strength  and  dignity  of  a  moral 
symmetry  suited  to  her  position,  to  passing  and  accidental  impres- 
sions; in  short,  she  was  high-minded,  intrepid,  magnanimous,  full 
of  elasticity  and  energy  of  spirit;  but  extravagant,  violent,  studi- 
ously unfeminine,  in  no  respect  amiable,  unfilial  even,  and  not  only 
to  her  mother — she  spared  not  even  the  sacred  memory  of  her 


•  "  Je  me  scrois,"  says  sho  in  her  own  history,  p.  57,  "  sons  donte  marice  ti 
je  n*eu8se  reconnuc  en  nioi  la  force  de  me  pasder  des  plaisirs  de  ramour;**  and 
one  may  the  more  readily  believe  this  assertion,  as  this  work  is  a  sort  of  con- 
fession. 
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fether,  when  an  opportunity  offered  of  saying  a  sarcastic  thing. 
Sometimes  indeed  it  appears  as  if  she  knew  not  what  she  said.* 
Exalted  as  was  her  station,  such  a  character  and  demeanor  could 
not  fail  to  react  upon  herself,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  her  to 
feel  contented,  attached  to  her  home  and  country,  or  happy. 

This  unsatisfied  and  restless  spirit  frequently  takes  possession  of 
the  mind  most  strongly  with  regard  to  religion.  Its  workings  in 
the  heart  of  Christina  were  manifested  in  the  following  manner. 

The  memory  of  the  queen  dwelt  with  peculiar  delight  on  her 
teacher,  Dr.  Johann  Matthiee,  whose  simple,  pure,  and  gentle  spirit 
gained  her  earliest  affections;  who  was  her  earliest  confidant  even 
in  all  her  childish  affairs.t  Immediately  after  it  had  become  mani- 
fest that  no  one  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  bodies  would  overpower 
the  other,  the  expediency  of  a  union  of  them  was  recognised  by  some 
few  right-thinking  men.  Matthias  was  one  of  those  who  cherished 
this  wish,  and  published  a  book  in  which  he  agitated  the  question 
of  the  union  of  the  two  protestant  churches.  The  queen  was 
itrongly  inclined  to  his  opinion;  she  conceived  the  project  of  found- 
ing a  theological  academy,  which  should  devote  itself  to  the  work 
of  reconciling  the  two  confessions.  But  the  fiery  zeal  of  certain 
inflexible  Lutherans  immediately  rose  up  in  arms  against  this  pro- 
ject. A  superintendant  of  Calmar  attacked  Matthias's  book  with 
fury,  and  the  estates  took  part  against  it.  The  bishops  admonished 
the  queen's  council  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  established 
religion  of  the  country,  and  the  high  chancellor  went  to  the  queen 
and  made  such  vehement  representations  to  her,  that  tears  of  vexa- 
tion came  into  her  eyes.:^ 

She  now  probably  thought  she  perceived  that  it  was  not  a  perfectly 
disinterested  zeal  which  set  her  Lutheran  subjects  in  motion.  She 
thought  they  wanted  to  cheat  her  with  that  peculiar  idea  of  the 
divine  Being  which  they  placed  before  her,  only  that  they  might 
make  her  the  tool  of  their  own  purposes.  Their  representations 
of  God  seemed  to  her  unworthy  of  the  divine  nature.§ 

The  tedious  sermons  which  she  had  long  heard  with  so  much 
weariness,  and  which  she  was  compelled  by  the  ordinances  of  the 
kingdom  to  listen  to,  now  became  insufferable  to  her.  She  often 
betrayed  her  impatience;  she  shifted  her  chair,  and  played  with 
her  little  dog;  but  these  signs  of  restlessness  only  served  to  strengthen 

*  Nothings  else  can  be  inferred  from  her  conyersation  with  her  mother  given 
in  Chanat  iii,  p.  3G5,  May  1654. 

t  "Tree  capable,"  saye  she  in  her  Autobiography,  p.  51,  "de  bien  instniire 
on  enfant  tel  que  j'etois,  ayant  une  honnetete,  une  discretion  et  une  douceur  qui 
1e  faisoient  aimer  et  estimer." 

X  Letter  from  Axel  Oxenstierna,  2  May  1647,  Arckenholtz,  iv,  App.  n.  21, 
and  particularly  one  from  count  Brahe,  Arckenh.  iv,  p.  229. — Matthia's  work  is 
the  *'  Idea  boni  ordinis  in  ecclesia  Christi." 

J  "Je  crus,"  says  she,  in  a  note  piven  by  Galdenblad,  »*  que  les  hommes 
TOQS  faisoient  parler  a  leur  mode  et  qu'ils  me  vouloient  tromper  et  me  faiie  pear 
poor  me  goaverner  a  la  lear."    Arckenholtz,  torn,  iii,  p,  209. 
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the  inexorable  determination  of  the  preacher  to  keep  her  the 
longer. 

The  temper  of  mind  which  snch  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  of  religion  was  calculated  to  generate,  and  which  grada- 
ally  alienated  her  from  the  religion  of  her  country,  was  confirmed 
by  the  presence  of  learned  foreigners.  Some  were  catholics;  others, 
for  example,  Isaac  Vossius,  gave  occasion  to  suspect  them  of  infi- 
delity; Bourdelot,  who  had  the  greatest  credit  with  her,  having 
carried  her  successfully  through  a  dangerous  illness,  and  who  was  a 
man  exactly  fitted  for  a  court — full  of  knowledge  and  of  powers 
of  entertainment  and  devoid  of  pedantry — jested  at  everything — 
the  pretensions  of  the  learned  and  the  sanctity  of  established 
ereeds — and  passed  for  a  complete  anti-supematuralist. 

The  young  princess  gradually  fell  into  a  state  of  insoluble  doubt. 
It  appeared  to  her  that  every  positive  religion  was  an  invention  of 
aian;  that  every  argument  told  against  the  one  as  much  as  against 
the  other;  that  in  fact  it  was  indifferent  which  a  man  embraced. 

Yet  she  did  not  fall  into  absolute  irreligion;  she  retained  certain 
unshaken  convictions:  in  her  royal  solitude  of  a  throne  she  had 
ibund  it  impossible  to  dispense  with  thoughts  of  Grod;  she  even 
imagined  that  her  station  placed  her  one  step  nearer  to  His  pre- 
sence. <<  Thou  knowest,"  exclaims  she,  <<  how  often  in  a  language 
unknown  to  vulgar  souls,  I  have  prayed  to  Thee  for  grace  to  en- 
lighten me,  and  vowed  to  belong  wholly  to  Thee,  though  I  should 
sacrifice  life  and  happiness.^'  She  connected  this  with  her  othei 
peculiar  ideas.    <^  I  renounced  all  other  love/'  says  she,  ^  and  de* 

TOtpH  mysp.lf  to  this  alono.^' 

But  would  God  have  left  man  without  the  true  religion?  An 
expression  of  Cicero's  that  the  true  religion  could  be  but  one,  and 
that  all  the  others  must  be  false,  made  the  greatest  impression  on 
her  mind.* 

The  only  question  was,  which  was  the  true  one. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  investigate  arguments  or 
to  sift  evidence.  Christina  repeatedly  said  that  she  found  no  essen- 
tial errors  of  doctrine  in  protestantism.  But  as  her  aversion  to  that 
form  of  Christianity  arose  from  an  original  and  ultimate  feeling, 
which  had  only  been  rendered  more  intense  by  circumstances,  so 
likewise,  with  an  inclination  as  little  to  be  explained  or  reasoned 
upon,  she  gave  herself  up  with  full  and  entire  sympathy  to  Catho- 
licism. 

She  was  nine  years  old  when  she  first  heard  any  distinct  acconnt 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church;  when  she  was  told 
that  it  held  celibacy  to  be  meritorious,  "Ah,"  exclaimed  she,  "how 
admirable  that  is!  that  is  the  religion  I  shall  embrace."  This 
called  forth  a  serious  rebuke,  but  she  only  persisted  the  more  obsti- 
nately in  her  determination. 

*  Pallavicini,  Vita  Aloxandri  VII,  y.  Appendix. 
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With  this  were  associated  other  impressions  of  a  congenial  nature. 
"  When  one  is  a  catholic,"  said  she,  "  one  has  the  consolation  of 
believing  what  so  many  noble  spirits  have  believed  for  sixteen 
centuries;  of  belonging  to  a  religion  that  has  been  attested  by  mil- 
lions of  miracles,  by  millions  of  martyrs;  above  all,"  added  she,  <^  a 
religion  that  has  produced  so  many  illustrious  virgins  who  have 
overcome  the  weaknesses  of  their  sex^  and  consecrated  themselves 
to  God." 

The  constitution  of  Sweden  is  based  upon  protestantism;  the 
glory,  the  power,  the  European  position  of  that  country  are  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  it,  and  it  was  thus  imposed  on  Christina  as 
a  sort  of  necessity :  disgusted  by  a  thousand  accidental  circumstances^ 
feeling  that  it  touched  no  chord  of  her  mind  or  heart,  she  broke 
loose  from  it  with  all  the  wilfulness  of  her  character  and  station; 
the  opposite  system,  of  which  she  had  but  a  dim  and  vague  know- 
ledge, attracted  her;  the  infallible  authority  conferred  on  the  pope, 
she  regarded  as  an  institution  in  accordance  with  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity,  and  every  day  became  more  decidedly  inclined  to  it; 
it  seemed  as  if  she  felt  that  need  of  self-devotion  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  nature  of  woman  appeased  by  this  surrender  of  her 
reason;  as  if  faith  in  her,  like  love  in  others  of  her  sex,  was  born  of 
that  secret  and  vague  emotion  which  hides  itself  from  the  world's 
censure,  and  grows  stronger  the  more  profound  its  concealment, 
and  in  which  the  heart  of  woman,  resigned  and  resolved  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  it,  delights  for  its  own  sake. 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  Christina,  in  the  advances  she  made  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  showed  all  that  love  of  mystery,  and  practised 
those  arts,  which  are  usually  prompted  by  love  or  by  ambition;  she 
engaged  in  an  intrigue  to  become  a  catholic.  In  this  she  showed 
herself  a  true  woman. 

The  first  to  whom  she  revealed  her  inclinations  was  a  Jesuit, 
Antonio  Macedo,  confessor  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  Pinto 
Pereira.*  Pereira  spoke  only  Portuguese,  and  employed  his  con- 
fessor as  interpreter.  The  queen  derived  a  strange  pleasure  at  the 
audiences  which  she  gave  to  the  ambassador,  in  carrying  on  a  reli- 
gious controversy  with  his  interpreter,  while  Pereira  imagined  he 
was  discussing  state  affairs;  and  thus,  in  the  presence  of  a  third  per- 
son who  understood  nothing  that  passed,  disclosing  to  Macedo  her 
most  secret  thoughts  and  boldest  speculations.! 

All  on  a  sudden  Macedo  disappeared  from  Stockholm.   The  queen 

*  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  a  certain  Gottfried  Franken  began  her  con- 
▼ersion.  Bat  according* to  the  account  of  this  in  Arckenholtz,  i,  465,  it  was  first 
proposed  to  send  Franken  to  Stockholm  after  Salroasius  had  returned  thence  in 
1651.     Macedo  was  already  there  in  1650,  therefore  his  claims  are  indisputable. 

f  Pallayicini:  *'Arctius  idcirco  sermones  etcol1oquiami8cuit,nontunc  solum 
qnum  ad  eam  Macedus  ah  legato  mittebatur,  sed  etiam  ipso  praesente,  qui  nihil 
iBtelligens  animadyertebat  tamen  longiores  inter  eos  esse  sermones  quam  resfer- 
TeDt  ab  se  interpreti  proposits  et  sibi  ah  interprete  relats/' 

16* 
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pretended  to  have  search  made  for  him,  and  to  send  people  in  pur- 
sait  of  him;  while  she  herself  had  despatched  him  to  Rome  to  com- 
municate her  intentions  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  entreat 
him  to  send  to  her  two  or  three  members  of  his  order  in  whom  be 
could  confide. 

In  February  1652,  they  arrived  in  Stockholm.  They  were  two 
young  men  who  gave  themselves  out  as  travelling  Italian  nobles, 
and  were  thereupon  introduced  to  her  table.  She  instantly  suspected 
who  they  were,  and  as  they  walked  into  the  dining-room  immedi- 
ately before  her,  she  asked  one  of  them  in  a  low  voice  whether  by 
chance  he  had  any  letters  for  her;  he  answered,  without  turning 
round,  that  he  had;  she  enjoined  him  to  silence  by  one  hurried  word; 
immediately  after  dinner  she  sent  her  most  confidential  servant 
Johann  Holm,  to  fetch  letters,  and  the  following  morning  the  fathers 
themselves  were  conducted  in  the  profoundest  secrecy  to  the  palace.* 

Emissaries  from  Rome  now  entered  the  royal  abode  of  Gustavns 
Adolphus,  to  confer  with  his  daughter  concerning  her  conversion 
to  that  faith  of  which  he  was  the  most  formidable  antagonist.  The 
peculiar  charm  of  this  transaction  to  Christina  was,  that  no  one  had 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  it. 

The  two  Jesuits  at  first  intended  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the 
catechism,  but  they  soon  saw  that  such  means  were  wholly  inap- 
plicable here.  The  queen  proposed  far  different  questions  from 
any  for  which  they  were  prepared — Whether  there  was  any  ulti- 
mate distinction  between  good  and  evil,  or  whether  everything  re- 
solved itself  into  the  utility  or  mischievousness  of  an  action?  how 
the  doubts  which  may  suggest  themselves  on  the  subject  of  an  over- 
ruling providence  were  to  be  removed?  whether  the  soul  of  man  is 
really  immortal?  whether  it  be  not  most  expedient  for  every  man  to 
follow  the  religion  of  his  country  externally,  and  to  live  after  the 
laws  of  reason? — such  were  the  problems  which  they  were  required 
to  solve.  They  do  not  tell  us  what  were  their  answers;  they  say 
that  during  this  conversation,  thoughts  passed  through  their  minds 
such  as  they  had  never  been  conscious  of  before,  and  had  instantly 
vanished;  that  the  queen  was  under  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  truth  is,  she  was  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
bias  which  gave  completeness  to  every  argument  and  strength  to 
every  conviction.  They  recurred  most  frequently  to  the  principle 
mentioned  above — that  the  world  could  not  be  without  the  true 
religion;  and  to  this  proposition  was  appended  a  second — that 
among  all  that  existed  the  catholic  was  the  most  in  accordance 
with  reason.  "Our  main  endeavor  was,"  say  the  Jesuits,  "to 
prove  that  the  articles  of  our  holy  religion  are  above  reason,  but  in 
no  respect  contrary  to  reason.'^  The  chief  difficulties  were,  the  in- 
vocation of  saints  and  the  worship  of  images  and  relics.    *^  But  her 

*  Relatione  di  Paolo  Casati  al  papa  Alettandro  VII.  See  extract  in  Ibe  Ap- 
pendix. 
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majesty  apprehended/'  continue  they,  ^  with  penetrating  mind  the 
whole  force  of  the  arguments  we  adduced;  otherwise  we  should 
have  needed  a  long  time  for  our  discussion.^'  She  also  spoke  to 
them  of  the  difficulties  which  would  present  themselves,  even  if 
die  were  determined  on  avowing  her  conversion,  as  to  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  it.  Sometimes  these  appeared  to  her  insuperable; 
one  day  when  she  had  another  interview  with  the  Jesuits,  she  de- 
clared to  them,  that  they  had  better  return  home,  that  the  matter 
was  utterly  impracticable^  and  that  she  thought  she  should  never 
be  able  to  become  a  sincere  and  earnest  catholic.  The  good  fathers 
were  amazed;  they  urged  every  argument  and  consideration  that 
could  confirm  her  in  her  intentions;  placed  God  and  eternity  before 
her,  and  pronounced  her  doubts  an  assault  of  Satan.  It  is  perfectly 
characteristic  of  her  that  she  was  more  determined  upon  her  con- 
version at  that  very  moment  than  at  any  of  their  previous  con- 
ferences. "  What  would  you  say,"  exclaimed  she  suddenly,  *<  if  I 
were  n^jarer  becoming  a  catholic  than  you  think?"  <<  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  feeling,"  says  the  Jesuit  from  whom  we  have  the  report 
of  this  transaction,  *^  which  we  experienced;  we  felt  as  if  raised 
from  the  dead.  The  queen  inquired  whether  the  pope  could  not 
grant  permission  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper  once  a  year  according 
to  the  Lutheran  rite.  We  answered  that  he  could  not.  **  Then," 
laid  she,  ^Uhere  is  no  help,  I  must  resign  the  crown." 

This  indeed  was  the  point  to  which  her  thoughts  daily  tended 
more  and  more. 

The  affairs  of  her  kingdom  did  not  always  go  on  smoothly.  As 
opposed  to  the  powerful  aristocracy  which  held  compactly  together, 
the  queen,  with  her  immediate  attendants  collected  from  various 
lands,  with  the  heir  to  the  throne  whom  she  had  imposed  upon  the 
country,  and  the  count  Magnus  de  la  Gardie,  on  whom  she  bestow- 
ed her  confidence,  but  whom  the  old  Swedish  nobles  never  would 
recognise  as  their  equal  in  birth,  formed  a  party  which  was  regarded 
as  foreign.  Her  boundless  liberality  had  exhausted  the  finances, 
and  the  moment  seemed  impending  in  which  all  the  resources  of 
the  country  would  be  at  an  end.  As  early  as  October  1651  she 
announced  to  the  estates  her  intention  of  abdicating.  This  was 
instantly  after  she  had  despatched  Antonio  Macedo  to  Rome.  She 
however  suffered  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  change  her  determina- 
tion. The  high  chancellor  entreated  her  not  to  be  influenced  by 
die  financial  difficulties;  he  assured  her  that  means  would  be  found 
to  maintain  undiminished  the  splendor  and  dignity  of  the  crown.* 
She  clearly  perceived  too  that  her  abdication  would  not  appear  to 
the  world  so  heroic  as  she  had  at  first  believed.  When,  shortly 
after,  prince  Frederic  of  Hesse  was  meditating  a  similar  step,  she 
expressly  dissuaded  him  from  it;  not  exactly  on  religious  grounds, 
but  she  begged  him  to  remember  that  a  man  who  changes  bis  reli- 

*  Pufendorf  Reram  Suecicarom  Lib,  89,  p.  477* 
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gion  is  hated  by  the  party  he  leaves,  and  despised  by  that  he  joins^* 
Gradually,  however,  these  reflections  ceased  to  have  any  effect  on 
her  own  mitid.  It  was  in  vain  that  she  tried,  by  repeated  nomina- 
tions, to  make  herself  a  party  in  the  national  council,  which  she 
increased  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-nine  members:  the  considera- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  house  of  Oxenstierna,  which  for  a  time  had 
been  obscured,  was  revived  by  family  alliances,  by  the  force  of 
habit,  and  by  the  talents  which  seemed  hereditary  in  that  race*,  on 
several  important  questions,  for  example  the  arrangement  with 
Brandenburg,  the  queen  was  in  a  minority.  Count  Magnus  de  la 
Gardie  too  lost  her  favor.  Money  began  really  to  fail,  and  was 
often  insufficient  for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  household.t  She 
now  began  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  stipulate 
for  a  yearly  pension,  and,  escaping  all  the  exhortations  and  argp- 
ments  of  fanatical  preachers,  who  could  discover  nothing  iu  tne 
state  of  her  mind  or  in  her  conduct  but  a  romantic  wonder — an 
apostacy  from  the  religion  and  the  manners  of  the  country — go  to 
live  after  her  heart's  desire  in  a  foreign  land.  Business  had  already 
become  disgusting  to  'her,  and  she  never  saw  her  secretary  enter 
the  room  without  an  oppression  on  her  spirits.  The  only  society 
in  which  she  took  any  pleasure  was  that  of  Don  Antonio  Pimentel, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  was  the  companion  of  all  her  social 
pleasures  and  amusements,  and  was  admitted  to  the  meetings  of 
the  order  of  the  Amaranth  which  she  founded,  and  the  members  of 
which  were  obliged  to  take  a  sort  of  vow  of  celibacy.  Don  An- 
tonio was  aware  of  her  leanings  towards  Catholicism,  and  commu- 
nicated them  to  his  master,  who  promised  to  receive  the  queen  into 
his  dominions,  and  to  prepare  the  pope  for  her  conversion.  J  Mean* 
while  the  Jesuits  with  whom  she  had  conferred  had  returned  to 
Rome,  and  had  taken  some  preliminary  steps. 

She  was  now  no  longer  to  be  deterred  from  her  purposes  by  any 
arguments  or  considerations.  Her/letter  to  the  French  ambassador 
Chanut,  shows  how  little  she  reckoned  on  the  approbation  of  the 
world;  but  this,  as  she  declared,  gave  her  no  uneasiness:  she  should 
be  happy,  strong  in  herself,  without  fear  before  God  or  man,  and 
from  the  haven  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge  should  contemplate 
the  miseries  of  those  who  were  slill  tossed  about  by  the  storms  of 

*  Lettere  de  Christine  au  prince  Frederic  Landgrave  de  Hesse,  Arckenholts« 
i,  p.  218.  *'  Pouvez-Youz  ignorer  combien  ceux  qui  changent  sont  haii  de  cenz 
des  sentiments  desquels  ils  s^eloignent,  et  nc  saurez-vous  pas  par  tant  d^illustros 
exemples  quMIs  sont  meprises  de  ceux  aupres  desquels  ils  se  rangent.*' 

f  '*  Motivi  onde  se  crede  la  regina  di  Suezia  aver  presa  la  risolutione  di  rinon- 
ciare  la  corona.**  Arckcnholtz,  ii,  App.  n^  47,  probably  by  Raimondo  Monteco- 
culi. 

^  Palavicini,  Vita  Alcxandri  VII.  *'  AuIsb  HispanicsD  administri,  cum  pri- 
mum  rem  proposuitMalines  [who  was  sent  thitherj  omnino  voluissentab  regiom 
regnum  retineri,  ob  emolumenta  quae  turn  in  religionem,  tum  in  regem  catboli- 
cum  redundassent,  sed  cognito  id  fieri  non  posse  nisi  Issa  religiono,  placaitregi 
patronum  esse  facti  tarn  gcnerosi.*' 
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life.  Her  only  solicitude  was  to  secure  her  pension  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  she  could  never  be  deprived  of  it. 

On  the  24th  June  1654,  the  ceremony  of  abdication  was  per- 
formed. Notwithstanding  all  the  discontents  which  the  govern- 
aaent  of  the  queen  had  occasioned,  yet  high  and  low  were  deeply 
afiected  at  this  solemn  and  final  renunciation  of  her  country,  by 
the  last  scion  of  the  illustrious  race  of  Vasa.  The  aged  count  Brahe 
refased  to  take  back  the  crown  which  three  years  before  he  had 
placed  upon  her  brow;  he  held  the  bond  between  prince  and  sub- 
ject to  be  indissoluble,  and  consequently  this  transaction  illegal.* 
The  queen  was  obliged  to  take  off  the  crown  from  her  own  head; 
it  was  only  from  her  hand  that  he  would  receive  it.  Stripped  of 
all  the  regal  insignia,  attired  in  a  simple  white  dress,  the  queen  then 
neeived  the  farewell  homage  of  her  estates.  After  the  others,  ap- 
peared the  speaker  or  marshal  of  the  boors;  "  a  plain  country  fellow 
ID  his  clouted  shoon  and  all  other  habits  answerable."  After  a 
homely  and  affectionate  expostulation  with  the  queen,  <^  he  took 
ktr  by  the  hand/'  says  Whitelocke,  ^  and  shaked  it  heartily,  and 
kiaoed  it  two  or  three  times;  then  turning  his  back  to  her,  he  pulled 
Mt  of  his  pocket  a  foul  handkerchief,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  his 
eyes,  and  in  the  same  posture  as  be  came  up,  be  returned  back  to 
kls  place  agam.^'t 

Meanwhile  all  her  thoughts  and  schemes  were  directed  to  other 
bai&;  she  did  not  choose  to  remain  a  moment  longer  in  a  country 
in  which  she  had  surrendered  the  sovereign  power  to  another.  She 
bad  already  sent  away  her  valuables;  and  whilst  the  fieet  which 
irae  to  convey  her  to  Wismar  was  getting  ready,  she  seized  the 
ifst  favorable  moment  to  escape  in  disguise,  from  the  oppressive 
supervision  which  her  former  subjects  exercised  over  her,  and  to 
leaeh  Hambnrg  accompanied  only  by  a  few  confidential  servants. 

She  now  began  her  travels  through  Europe. 

No  sooner  had  she  reached  Brussels  than  she  privately  made 

Cifession  of  the  catholic  faith,  which  she  publicly  repeated  in  Inns- 
ick;  attracted  by  the  promise  of  the  pope's  benediction,  ^e 
hastened  onwards  to  Italy,  and  left  her  crown  and  sceptre  as  a 
votive  offering  on  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto.  The  Vene- 
tian ambassadors  were  astonished  at  the  preparations  which  had 
been  made  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Homan  territory  to  give  her  a 
magnificent  reception.  Pope  Alexander,  whose  vanity  was  grati- 
fied that  so  illustrious  a  conversion  had  occurred  in  his  pontificate, 
exhausted  the  apostolic  treasury  to  celebrate  the  event  with  due 


*  **  He  who  could  give  her  majesty  such  advice  was  no  honest  man:  for  he 
an  enemy  to  God,  to  the  common  right  of  nations,  and  to  the  oath  by  which 
the  was  bound  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  and  her  subjects.^'  Life  of  count 
Peter  Brahe  in  Schlozer^s  Swedish  Biography,  ii,  p.  409. 

f  Whitelocke*!  Journal,  vol.  ii,  p.  166. 
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solemnity;  Christina  entered   Rome  not  as  a  penitent,  but  in 
triumph.* 

The  first  years  of  her  private  life  were  passed  in  great  measure 
in  travelling.  We  meet  with  her  in  Germany,  several  times  in 
France,  and  once  in  Sweden,  for  she  was  not  so  wholly  estranged 
from  political  life  and  events  as  she  had  at  first  intended:  on  one 
occasion  she  set  on  foot  serious  negotiations  (and  not  without  a  cer- 
tain prospect  of  success)  to  gain  possession  of  the  crown  of  Poland, 
where  at  least  she  might  have  continued  a  catholic.  At  another, 
she  drew  on  herself  the  suspicion  of  designing  to  attack  Naples  in 
the  French  interest;  while  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  to  &&• 
cure  the  payment  of  her  pension,  which  was  often  very  uncertain, 
seldom  allowed  her  to  enjoy  perfect  tranquillity.  Very  serious  con- 
sequences also  resulted  from  the  claim  she  set  up,  to  enjoy,  in  her 
uncrowned  retirement,  the  absolute  independence  of  a  crowned 
head.  Who  could  justify  the  cruel  sentence  which  she  passed,  in 
her  own  cause,  on  Monaldeschi,  a  member  of  her  household,  ths 
executioners  of  which  were  the  accusers  and  personal  enemies  of 
the  victim?  She  gave  him  only  an  hour  to  prepare  for  death. t 
The  treachery  which  the  unfortunate  man  was  said  to  be  guilty  of 
towards  her,  she  regarded  as  high  treason,  and  she  held  it  to  be 
beneath  her  dignity  to  summon  him  before  any  tribunal,  be  it 
where  or  what  it  might.  <<  To  acknowledge  no  one  above  us," 
exclaimed  she,  ^<is  of  more  value  than  to  rule  over  the  whole 
earth." 

She  despised  even  public  opinion.  That  execution  had  excited 
particular  horror  in  Rome,  where  the  quarrels  of  her  household 
were  better  known  to  the  public  than  to  herself;  nevertheless  she 
hastened  back  thither.  And  indeed  where  could  she  have  lived 
but  in  Rome?  With  any  secular  power  whose  pretensions  would 
have  been  of  a  similar  character  to  her  own,  she  would  have  fallen 
into  incessant  collision  and  dispute.  Even  with  the  popes — even 
with  Alexander  VII,  whose  name  (Alessandra)  she  took  in  addi- 
tion to  her  own  on  her  conversion — she  often  got  into  bitter  alter- 
cations. 

Gradually,  however,  her  manners  became  milder,  and  her  state 
of  mind  more  tranquil;  she  prevailed  upon  herself  to  have  some 
regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and  felt  that  though  the  spiritual 
power  allowed  a  wide  field  to  aristocratical  privileges  and'  personal 
independence,  her  residence  under  its  protection  imposed  upon  her 

*  Relatione  de*  IV  ambasciatori:  "  II  soepetto  che  prese  papa  Innocentio  ebe  11 
ricevimento  dovesse  costarli  caro  ritardu  il  suo  arrivo  in  Roma:  e  contento  quel 
buon  pontefice  del  risparmio  del  danaro  lasciu  la  gloria  intiera  al  suo  successora 
d*  accomplire  a  questa  memoranda  funtione.  Inlomo  a  cio  ritrovammo  al  nostio 
giongere  in  Roma  occupate  le  maggiori  applicationi  della  corte,  et  al  ritonioci 
ei  fccc  vedere  tutto  lo  stato  della  chiesa  involto  in  facende  et  a  gara  Tuna  eitti 
deir  altra  chi  sapeva  fare  maggiore  ostenlatione  di  pomposi  accogUmenti.'* 

f  Pallavicini,  Appendix. 
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the  necessity  of  a  certain  degree  of  self-restraint  and  observance; 
she  took  more  and  more  interest  in  the  splendor,  the  business,  the 
life,  of  the  curia,  and  gradually  became  a  real  and  integral  member 
of  it.  She  increased  the  collections  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
Sweden,  and  with  so  much  munificence,  knowledge,  and  success, 
that  she  surpassed  the  native  families,  and  raised  this  sort  of  pur- 
suit from  the  domain  of  mere  curiosity,  to  a  higher  significance  for 
learning  and  art.  Men  like  Spanhein  and  Havercamp  thought  it 
an  object  worthy  of  their  labor  to  illustrate  her  coins  and  medals; 
while  Sante  Bartolo  devoted  his  practised  hand  to  her  gems  and 
intaglios.  The  Correggios  of  her  collection  have  ever  been  the  best 
ornament  of  every  picture  gallery  into  which  the  vicissitudes  of 
time  have  transferred  them.*  The  manuscripts  of  her  library  have 
contributed  no  little  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  that  of  the  Vati- 
can, into  which  they  were  afterwards  incorporated. 

In  scientific  pursuits,  too,  she  took  a  lively  interest.  It  is  greatly 
to  her  honor  that  she  received  to  the  best  of  her  ability  the  exiled 
Borelli,  who  was  compelled  in  his  old  age  to  teach  for  a  subsistence, 
and  printed  at  her  own  expense  his  celebrated  and  yet  unsurpassed 
work  on  the  mechanics  of  animal  movement,  which  has  had  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  progress  of  physiological  science.  It  may 
indeed,  I  think,  be  safely  asserted,  that  she  herself,  in  the  maturity 
of  her  intellect  and  knowledge,  exercised  a  strong  and  permanent 
influence  on  her  age,  and  especially  on  Italian  literature.  It  is 
well  known  in  what  labyrinths  of  excessive  ornament,  conceit  and 
triviality,  Italian  poetry  and  eloquence  were  then  lost.  Queen 
Christina  was  a  person  of  too  much  taste  and  sense  to  be  caught 
by  such  a  fashion;  it  was  indeed  disgusting  to  her.  In  the  year 
16S0  she  established  an  academy  for  the  discussion  of  political  and 
literary  subjects  in  her  house,  the  principal  statute  of  which  is,  that 
the  inflated  manner  of  the  time,  overloaded  with  metaphors,  is 
carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  the 
models  of  the  Augustan  and  Medicean  ages  alone  to  be  followed.t 
When  we  light  upon  the  productions  of  this  academy  in  the  Albani 
library  at  Rome,  the  impression  they  make  is  most  singular; — 
essays  by  Italian  abbati,  corrected  by  the  hand  of  a  northern  queen: 

•  The  ••  Venus  teaching  Cupid  to  read,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of 
London,  was  in  the  collection  of  Queen  Christina. — Translator. 

f  Constituzioni  delP  accademia  reale,  Arckenholtz,  iy,  p.  28,  §  38.  '*In  quest' 
accademia  si  stndj  la  purita,  la  gravita  e  la  maesta  della  lingua  Toscana:  s'imi- 
tioo  per  qnanto  si  puu  i  maestri  della  vera  eloquenza  de*  secoli  d*  Augusto  e  di 
Leone  X....e  pero  si  dia  bando  alio  stile  moderno  turgido  ed  ampollosa,  ai  traslati, 
metafore,  figure,*' &c.    Another  paragraph  (11)  forbids  all  panegyrics  on  the 

Ioeen,  which  at  that  time  was  yery  necessary.  The  fourth  volume  of  Nicoletti's 
life  of  Urban  VIII  contains  a  description  of  this  academy,  the  chief  purport  of 
which  is,  that  its  principal  members  were  Angelo  della  Noce,  Giuseppe  Suarez, 
Gioy.  Francesco  Albani  (afterwards  pope),  Steffano  Gradi,  Ottavio  ralconicri, 
Stefianp  Pignatelli,  who  had  all  liyed  in  the  same  house  with  cardinal  Francesco 
Barberino. 
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but  this  strange  combination  is  not  without  its  significancy.  Her 
academy  sent  forth  such  men  as  Allessandro  Guidi,  who  had  fiof- 
merly  written  in  the  style  then  in  use,  but  since  he  had  been  in  the 
society  of  the  queen,  resolutely  emancipated  himself  from  its  tram- 
mels, and  even  formed  a  sort  of  league  with  some  of  his  friends  for 
its  destruction;  the  Arcadia,  an  academy  to  which  is  ascribed  tbe 
merit  of  accomplishing  this  labor,  was  an  offspring  of  the  society 
which  assembled  round  queen  Christina.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  queen  preserved  a  noble  independence  of  mind  in  tbe 
midst  of  the  various  and  powerful  influences  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  The  demand  which  is  commonly  made  upon  converts 
(or  the  duty  which  they  impose  upon  themselves),  of  an  ostentatious 
piety,  she  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  comply  with.  Catholic  as 
she  was,  frequently  as  she  repeated  her  persuasion  of  the  infisilli- 
bility  of  the  pope,  and  of  the  necessity  of  believing  all  that  he  and 
the  church  prescribed,  she  had  yet  an  utter  hatred  of  bigots,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  the  direction  of  confessors,  who  then  exercised  an 
absolute  tyranny  over  every  part  of  existence.  She  did  not  soflhr 
herself  to  be  debarred  from  the  enjoyments  of  the  carnival,  of  con- 
certs or  plays,  or  whatever  other  amusements  Rome  afforded; 
above  all,  from  the  internal  movement  of  an  intellectual  and  ani- 
mated society.  She  loved  satire,  as  she  confesses,  and  took  plea- 
sure in  the  sallies  of  Pasquino.  We  find  her  too  always  involved 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  divisions  of  the  papal  bouses,  and 
the  factions  of  the  cardinals.  She  adhered  to  the  faction  of  the 
Squadronisti,  of  which  her  friend  Azzolini  was  the  head ;  a  man 
whom  others  as  well  as  Christina  esteemed  the  ablest  member  of 
the  curia;  but  whom  she  declared  to  be  a  divine  and  incomparable 
man — the  only  one  whom  she  thought  superior  to  the  venerable 
chancellor  Axel  Oxenstierna.  She  wished  to  erect  a  monument  to 
him  in  her  memoirs.  Unfortunately  but  a  small  part  of  them  hae 
been  made  public;  but  even  this  reveals  an  earnestness,  a  truth  in 
her  dealings  with  herself,  a  freedom  and  firmness  of  mind,  before 
which  calumny  is  dumb.  No  less  remarkable  are  the  maxims  and 
detached  thoughts  which  are  the  product  of  her  leisure  houra.^ 
We  detect  in  them,  not  only  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  an  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  the  passions  such  as  experience  alone 
can  give,  and  the  most  acute  and  subtle  remarks  upon  them;  bat 
also  a  decided  inclination  of  the  mind  towards  the  essential;  an  in- 
tense and  living  conviction  of  the  powerof  self-direction,  and  of  the 
nobility  of  the  human  mind;  a  Just  appreciation  of  earthly  things, 
which  are  estimated  neither  too  meanly  nor  too  highly;  a  soul  that 
seeks  only  to  satisfy  God  and  itself.   The  great  intellectual  movement 


*  They  are  contained  in  two  publications  rather  diflering  from  each  othen 
**Ouyragede1oisir  de  Christine  reine  de  Suede/*  in  the  Appendix  of  the  second* 
and  "Sentiments  et  dits  memorables  de  Christine/'  in  that  of  the  fourUi toIuim 
of  Arckenhohz. 
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which  manifested  itself  in  every  department  of  hnman  activity  to- 
Irards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  opened  a  new 
era,  worked  out  its  accomplishment  also  in  the  person  of  this  prin- 
cess. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  residence  in  a  centre  of  European 
dvilisation,  and  the  leisure  of  private  life  were,  if  not  absolutely 
necessary,  yet  extremely  favorable  to  that  accomplishment.  This 
indeed  was  the  place,  this  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  which  she 
iiasBionately  loved;  nor  did  she  think  it  possible  to  live  if  she  did 
not  breathe  the  air  of  Rome. 


§  10.   ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATS. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  at  that  time  to  find  a  spot  in  the 
whole  world  so  conspicuous  for  its  social  refinement,  its  various 
exertions  for  the  advancement  of  literature  and  art,  its  abundance 
of  intellecual  enjoyments,  and,  finally,  for  an  existence  filled  with 
interests  so  eminently  calculated  to  excite  the  sympathy  and  to 
draw  forth  the  powers  of  the  mind,  as  was  the  court  of  Rome. 
The  pressure  of  the  authority  of  the  government  was  little  felt; 

Siwer  and  splendor  were  substantially  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
milies;  the  holy  see  was  no  longer  able  to  enforce  even  its  spiritual 
daims  in  their  full  rigor;  so  much  was  its  influence  diminished  by 
the  opposhion  it  encountered  from  public  opinion !  This  was  rather 
an  age  of  enjoyment;  the  advantages  of  rank,  fortune,  or  fame,  to 
which  new  men  and  families  h^d  risen  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
the  intellectual  pursuits  which  were  become  prevalent,  combined 
to  give  to  society  a  sum  of  pleasures  in  which  the  material  and  the 
mental  were  luxuriously  and  harmoniously  balanced. 

The  question  now  was,  how  Church  and  State  were  to  bo  ruled 
by  the  see  of  Rome  with  its  actual  powers. 

'  For  it  was  evident  that  the  court,  or  rather  the  prelature,  which 
properly  included  those  only  who  were  acting  and  efficient  mem- 
oers  of  the  curia,  had  the  government  in  their  own  hands. 

As  early  as  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII  the  institution  of 
the  prelature  had  assumed  its  modern  form.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  referendario  di  segnatura,  which  was  the  step  indis- 
pensable to  all  future  promotion,  it  was  necessary  to  be  doctor  of 
taws,  to  have  studied  three  years  under  an  advocate,  to  be  of  a 
certain  age,  in  possession  of  a  certain  fortime,and  of  irreproachable 
reputation.  The  age  had  formerly  been  fixed  at  twenty-five,  the 
income  at  1000  scudi.  Alexander  made  an  alteration  of  a  some- 
what aristocratical  character,  fixing  the  age  at  twenty-one,  but  re- 
quiring an  assured  income  of  1500  scudi;  whoever  possessed  these 
requisites  was  invested  by  the  prefctto  di  segnatura  with  the  office 
of  referendario,  and  appointed  to  plead  two  causes  before  the  as- 
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aemblv  of  the  segnatura.*  This  was  his  first  step,  and  one  whidi 
qualified  him  for  all  other  offices.  From  the  government  of  a  town 
or  of  a  province,  the  successful  candidate  rose  to  a  nuntiatura,  to  a 
vice-legation,  or  was  promoted  to  a  seat  in  the  rota,  or  in  the  coii« 
gregations;  whence  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  or  legate.  Tbi 
union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power  existed,  even  in  the  adaiiii- 
istration  of  the  highest  offices.  On  the  arrival  of  the  legate  in  any 
town,  some  of  the  spiritual  honors  and  prerogatives  of  the  bishop 
ceased;  the  legate  bestowed  the  benediction  upon  the  people,  in 
like  manner  as  the  pope.  The  members  of  the  curia  were  con- 
stantly alternating  between  ecclesiastical  and  secular  offices. 

LfCt  us  first  direct  pur  attention  towards  the  administration  of  the 
state. 

Everything  depended  upon  the  wants  of  the  government,  the 
demands  made  upon  the  people,  and  the  state  of  the  finances. 

We  have  seen  what  a  ruinous  impulse  was  given  to  the  kNUH 
system  of  Urban  VIII,  more  particularly  by  the  war  of  Castro; 
but  the  loans  had  nevertheless  been  efifectuated,  the  luoghi  di  monlA 
were  at  a  premium,  and  the  popes  followed  the  beaten  track  with- 
out restraint  or  hesitation. 

In  the  year  1644,  Innocent  X  found  the  interest  paid  to  the  luoghi 
di  monte  to  amount  to  the  sum  of  182,1032,  and  left  it  in  1655 
amounting  to  264,129i;  so  that  the  capital,  which  is  thus  indicated, 
had  risen  from  eighteen  to  more  than  twenty-six  millions.  AU 
though  he  had  discharged  some  debts  of  another  kind  with  thk 
sum,  and  had  paid  oflf  the  principal  of  several  loans,  there  was  yet 
a  large  increase  of  the  public  debt,  which  was  reckoned,  after  bk 
decease,  at  the  sum  of  forty-eight  million  scudi.  He  had  had  tbo 
good  fortune  to  derive  a  surplus  revenue  from  the  taxes  imposed 
by  Urban  VIlI,  upoji  which  he  founded  the  new  monti. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Alexander  Vli,  it  was  evident  that  an 
increase  of  taxation  was  not  feasible;  the  practice  of  raising  new 
loans  had  now  become  so  habitual,  that  it  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Alexander  resolved  to  seek  a  new  resource  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  interest 

There  were  about  150  monti  vacabili  which  bore  the  rate  of  lOi 
per  cent,  interest;  these  he  determined  to  pay  off.  Although  they 
were  paid  off  at  the  market  price,  the  transaction  was  attended 
with  great  advantage,  since  the  exchequer  was  the  gainer,  on  the 
whole,  of  about  4  per  cent.;  and  hence,  even  if  the  vacabili  were 
paid  off  by  raising  fresh  loans,  the  interest  on  these  in  future  would 
be  6  instead  of  lOi  per  cent. 

Pope  Alexander  now  determined  to  reduce  all  the  non-vacabili 
which  gave  more  than  4  per  cent,  to  that  rate  of  interest.!    But 

*  Discorso  del  dominio  temporale  e  spirituale  del  S.  Pontefice  Romano.  1664. 
MS. 
f  Pallavicini,  Vita  di  Alessandro  VII:  "  Perciocche  in  neesun  altro  paste 
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he  had  another  great  advantage,  since  he  did  not  concern  himself 
abont  the  market  price,  which  was  116  per  cent.,  but  merely  paid 
back  one  hundred  to  the  luogo,  and  no  more,  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  his  engagement.  All  these  sums  paid  for  interest 
were  assigned,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  product  of  taxes,  and  it 
was  perhaps  his  original  intention  to  repeal  the  most  oppressive; 
bat  as  the  old  system  was  maintained,  this  was  impracticable;  a 
diminution  of  the  price  of  salt  was  soon  followed  by  an  increase 
of  the  tax  on  flour,  and  the  whole  of  what  was  thus  gained  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  expenses  of  government  or  by  nepotism.  If 
we  put  together  the  savings  made  by  the  reductions  of  interest, 
they  would  amount  to  about  140,000  scudi;  the  reapplication  of 
which  sum  as  interest  would  involve  an  increase  of  the  debt  to  the 
amount  of  about  three  millions. 

Clement  IX  also,  could  carry  on  the  government  only  by  means 
of  new  loans.  But  he  soon  saw  himself  reduced  to  such  straits 
that  at  length  he  seized  upon  the  money  produced  by  the  dataria, 
which  had,until  now,  never  been  touched,  and  upon  which  depended 
the  daily  maintenance  of  the  papal  court.  With  this  he  founded 
new  luoghi  di  monte,  the  interest  paid  to  which,  amounted  to 
13,200  sc.  In  the  year  1670  the  papal  debts  probably  amounted 
to  nearly  fifty-two  million  scudi. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  even  with  the  best  intentions,  it  was  impos- 
mble  to  make  any  other  than  imperceptible  and  transient  reductions 
of  those  burdens  which  were  extremely  oppressive  to  an  unpro« 
ductive  and  uncommercial  country. 

Another  complaint  was,  that  foreigners  got  possession  of  the 
monti,  and  received  the  interest  without  contributing  their  share  to 
the  taxes.  It  was  reckoned  that  600,000  scudi  yearly  found  their 
way  to  Genoa;  the  country  thus  stood  in  the  relation  of  debtor  to 
foreigners,  which  could  not  be  favorable  to  the  expansion  of  its 
powers. 

Another  result,  the  operation  of  which  went  still  deeper,  was 
consequent  upon  this  system.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that 
the  holders  of  the  annuities,  the  moneyed  men,  should  obtain  great 
influence  in  the  state  and  its  administration? 

The  great  commercial  houses  acquired  an  immediate  share  in 
the  business  of  government.  A  commercial  house  through  which 
the  money  was  received  and  paid  out,  was  always  associated  to 
the  tesoriere.    The  public  treasure  was  in  fact  always  in  the  hands 

d*  Italia  la  rendita  del  danaro  aveasi  tanto  pin^e  e  tanto  sicara,  pian  piano  era 
Boecedoto  che  quei  luoghi  del  primitiFo  lor  prezzo  di  100  fasftero  cresciuti  neUa 
ptasza  a1  valor  di  116.    Hor  la  camera  yalendosi  del  suo  diritto,  come  avrebbe 


, ...  ^ —  r_ , jpgraviode'  po  _..,  — 

eai  8palie  stanno  tutti  i  pablici  pesi,  i1  pontefice  usasse  pid  la  liberalita  usata  da 
Ini  nell*  estintione  d'  monti  vacabili." 
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of  merchants,  who  also  farmed  the  revenue,  and  were  the  trea- 
surers of  the  provinces,  and  possessed  the  means  of  purchasing  the 
numerous  saleable  offices.  Besides,  it  required  considerable  pecu- 
niary means  to  obtain  promotion  in  the  curia.  In  the  year  1665 
we  meet  with  Florentines  and  Genoese  in  the  most  important 
offices  of  government.  The  spirit  of  the  court  assumed  so  mer- 
cantile a  complexion,  that  gradually  promotion  depended  less  upon 
merit  than  upon  money.  <<A  merchant  with  his  purse  in  hk 
hand,"  exclaims  Grimani,  <<has,  in  the  end,  always  the  preference. 
The  court  is  filled  with  hirelings,  whose  sole  object  is  gain,  who 
feel  as  traders,  not  as  statesmen,  and  entertain  the  most  grovelling 
thoughts."* 

This  had  the  stronger  and  the  more  disastrous  effect,  as  there  no 
longer  existed  any  independent  feeling  in  the  land.  Bologna  alone 
at  times  made  some  effective  opposition  to  the  court,  so  that  there 
was  once  a  thought  in  Rome  of  erecting  a  citadel  there.  Other 
cities  also  occasionally  resisted  particular  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment; for  example,  the  inhabitants  of  Fermo  would  not  permit  the 
corn,  which  they  thought  necessary  for  their  own  consumption,  to 
be  carried  out  of  their  territory;!  and  the  Perugians  refused  to  pay 
up  their  arrears  of  taxes.  The  commissaries  general  of  the  court 
however,  easily  put  down  these  disturbances,  and  introduced  a  still 
more  rigorous  system  of  government;  and  by  degrees  the  manage- 
ment of  the  property  of  the  communes  was  placed  at  the  dispoaal 
of  the  court. 

The  institution  of  the  annona  displays  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  progressive  steps  of  this  system. 

As  it  was  a  common  principle  in  the  political  economy  of  the 
16th  century,  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  export  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  the  popes  took  measures  to  that  end,  and  more 
especially  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  rise  in  the  price  of  bread.— 
Nevertheless  the  prefetto  dell'  annona,  to  whose  charge  this  branch 
of  the  executive  fell,  had  originally  very  limited  powers,  whidi 
Gregory  XIII  was  the  first  to  extend.  Without  the  permission  of 
the  prefetto,  the  corn  which  was  grown  could  neither  be  exported 
out  of  the  country,  nor  even  from  one  division  of  a  province  to 
another.  But  the  permission  was  only  granted  when  corn  was  to 
be  bought  on  the  1st  of  March  below  a  certain  price,  which  was 


*  Antonio  Grimani:  **Per  la  vendita  della  maggior  parte  degli  officii  pni 
considerabili  si  viene  a  riempire  la  corte  d'uomini  mercenarj  e  mercanti,  resttnti 
indietro  quelli  ciie  potrebbero  posseder  tali  officii  per  merito  e  per  yirtu,  mala 
yeramente  notabile  che  smacca  il  credito  concepito  della  grandezza  della  corte 
Romana,  non  avendo  delti  mercenarj  d'  officii  inyolto  1*  animo  che  in  cose  me- 
caniche  e  basso  e  piii  tosto  mercantili  che  politiche.'* 

f  Memoriale  prcsentato  alia  S>*  di  N.  S"  papa  Innocentio  dalli  depotati  della 
citta  di  Fermo  per  il  tumulto  iyi  seguito  alii  6  di  Luglio  1648,  MS.  See  Bie- 
eaccioni  Histona  delle  guerre  civili,  p.  271,  where  Fermo  appears  by  the  side  of 
England,  France,  Poland,  and  Naples. 
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fixed  by  Clement  VIIT  at  6  scudi,  and  by  Paul  V  at  5}  scudi,  pei^ 
rnbbio.  There  was  a  fixed  tariff  for  bread  according  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  price  of  cx)rn.* 

It  was  now  founds  however,  that  the  wants  of  Rome  becamd 
more  urgent  from  year  to  year.  The  population  of  the  city  in- 
creased, while  the  cultivation  of  the  campagna  fell  into  decay.  The 
rnin  of  the  campagna  took  place  chiefly  in  the  first  half  of  the  six-" 
teenth  century^  and,  if  I  do  not  err,  is  to  be  traced  to  two  causes; 
first,  to  the  sale  of  the  smaller  estates  to  the  great  families  (of  which 
mention  has  been  made) — this  land  requiring  the  most  careful  cul- 
tivation, which  only  small  proprietors  applying  their  whole  income 
to  that  end, are  accustomed  to  bestow;  and  secondly,  to  the  increas- 
ing unhealthiness  of  the  air.  Gregory  XIII  had  endeavored  to 
extend  the  cultivation  of  com;  Sixtus  V  to  destroy  the  lurking- 
places  of  the  banditti:  the  former  had  thus  cleared  the  lower  country 
towards  the  sea  of  trees  and  underwood;  the  latter  had  stripped 
the  hills  of  their  forests.t  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  of 
any  service;  while  the  aria  cattiva  extended  its  influence,  and  mainly 
eontributed  to  depopuIatSlhe  campagna,  and  consequently  to  cause 
an  annual  diminution  of  its  produce. 

This  disproportion  between  supply  and  demand,  induced  pope 
Urban  VIII  to  establish  a  more  active  system  of  inspection,  and  to 
extend  the  powers  of  the  prefetto.  By  one  of  his  constitutions  he 
tbBolutely  prohibited  all  exportation  of  corn,  cattle,  or  oil,  not  only 
from  the  whole  state,  but  also  from  one  province  to  another,  and 
empowered  the  prefetto  to  fix  the  price  of  corn  at  Campofiore 
according  to  the  produce  of  each  harvest,  and  to  prescribe  to  the 
bakers  the  weight  of  the  bread  in  proportion. 

This  rendered  the  prefetto  all-powerful,  and  he  did  not  neglect  t6 
use  the  authority  thus  vested  in  him,  for  his  own  and  his  friends' 
advantage.  He  acquired  a  complete  monopoly  of  corn,  oil  and 
meat,  and  of  all  the  prime  necessaries  of  life.  That  the  cheapness 
of  these  articles  was  much  promoted  by  this  arrangement,  we  shall 
dot  take  upon  us  to  say;  the  privilege  of  exportation  was  granted 
to  favorites,  while  the  people  felt  only  the  shackles  and  vexations 
imposed  on  purchase  and  sale.  It  was  immediately  remarked  that 
the  land  fell  more  and  more  out  of  cultivation;^ 

It  is  from  this  period  that  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  those 
lamentations  over  the  universal  decay  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
which  have  never  since  ceased.    <^  During  our  journey  from  one 

*  A  long  list  of  papal  mandates  on  these  subjects  16  to  be  found  in  a  work  of 
Nicole  Maria  Nicolaj,  Memorie,  vol.  ii.  Leggi  et  osservationl  suUe  campagne 
e  All*  annone  di  Roma,  1803. 

I  Relatione  dello  stato  di  Roma  presente,  or  A]maden,y.  Appendix,  No.  133. 
Pietro  Contarini,  1627:  '*  II  pontefice  ayendo  leyato  le  tratte  eoncesse  a 
dlTersi  da  sooi  precessori  .....  hora  vendendole  ne  cava  bona  somma  di 
diiitro:  non  vole  i  prezzi  troppo  vili  nd  grano  forestiero:  Tarte  del  campb  viene 
ad  abbandonarsi  per  il  poco  o  nion  goadagno  che  ne  traggono.** 

17* 
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place  to  another/'  say  the  Venetian  ambassadors,  in  the  year  1681, 
m  whose  report  I  find  the  first  record  of  (hem,  '*  we  perceived  great 
poverty  among  the  peasantry  and  the  common  people;  and  little 
comfort,  not  to  say  great  privations,  existing  among  all  other  claasea 
This  is  the  result  of  the  form  of  government,  and  more  especially  of 
the  insignificant  amount  of  their  commerce.  The  palaces  and  nobil- 
ity of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  invest  those  towns  with  a  certain  splen- 
dor; Ancona  has  some  small  trade  with  Ragusa  and  Turkey,  but  all 
the  other  cities  have  fallen  into  utter  decay,  ^bout  the  year  1650 
the  opinion  universally  gained  ground  that  an  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  public*  The  inhabitants 
already  began  to  make  bitter  complaints.  *<The  imposts  of  the 
Barberini,"  exclaims  a  contemporary  biographer,  ^<  have  exhausted 
the  country,  the  rapacity  of  Donna  Olimpia  the  court;  the  virtues  of 
Alexander  VII  led  men  to  expect  an  improvement  in  publicafiaiis; 
but  all  Siena  has  poured  itself  over  the  territory  of  the  church,  and 
is  draining  it  of  its  last  resources."t  Meantime  the  country  expe- 
rienced no  diminution  of  the  exactions  upon  it. 

A  cardinal  once  compared  a  country  subject  to  such  a  govemmeiit 
to  a  horse  which,  tired  out  by  its  journey,  has  been  goaded  to  fresh 
efibrts,  and  goes  on  till  at  length  it  sinks  completely  exhausted  to 
the  ground.  This  moment  of  complete  exhaustion  now  appearcMl  to 
have  arrived. 

The  worst  spirit  which  can  take  possession  of  the  servants  of  a 
government  had  developed  itself;  each  individual  looked  upon  the 
commonwealth  mainly  as  subservient  to  his  personal  aggrandize- 
ment or  personal  cupidity. 

The  torrent  of  corruption  rushed  with  frightful  force  and  rapidity 
over  the  whole  country. 

At  the  court  of  Innocent  X,  Donna  Olimpia  gave  away  offices, 
under  condition  of  receiving  a  monthly  consideration.  Nor  was  die 
alone  in  this  practice ;  her  example  was  imitated  by  Donna  dementia, 
the  sister-in-law  of  the  datarius  Cecchino.  The  festival  of  Christmas 
was  the  great  harvest  of  presents.  The  first  cause  of  Don  Camillo 
Astalli's  downfall  was  his  refusal  to  share  with  Donna  Olimpia  his 
Christmas  gains,  as  he  had  led  her  to  expect;  a  refusal  which  excited 
her  most  violent  resentment.  The  infamous  forgeries  which  Mas- 
cambruno  was  bribed  to  commit,  are  well  known.  He  annexed 
false  summaries  to  the  decreta  which  he  laid  before  the  pope;  and 
as  Innocent  read  only  the  summaries,  he  affixed  his  signature  to 

*  Diario  Deone,  torn.  ir.  1649,  21  A(^.:  **  E  dovere  di  faTorir  la  chiesa:  peio 
'V0i^l&n>o  che  tutto  quello  che  passa  a  lei,  e  in  preffiudicio  del  pablico,  oomeelM 
le  terre  sue  subito  sono  dishabitAte  e  le  possessioni  mal  coItiFate,  si  vede  in  Fer- 
rara, in  Urbino,  in  Nepe,  in  Nettuno  et  in  tatte  le  piazze  che  tono  passato  nel 
dominio  della  chiesa.*' 

t  Vita  di  Alessandro  VII:  *'  Spolpato  e  quasi  in  teschio  ridotto  dalle  gabella 
Barbenne  lo  stato  eccIesiasUco  e  smanta  la  corte  dall'  ingordigia  di  Olimpimeoii- 
fidavano  geoeroso  ristoro  della  bonta  d*  Alessandro.** 
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things  of  which  he  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion,  and  which  covered 
the  court  of  Rome  with  disgrace.*  It  is  impossible  to  see  without 
pain  and  disgust,  the  wealth  of  Don  Mario,  the  brother  of  Alexander 
V II,  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Borgo  was  in 
his  hands. 

For,  unfortunately,  the  administration  of  justice  was  infected  with 
the  plague-spot  which  had  corrupted  the  whole  body  politic  of 
Rome.  We  possess  a  catalogue  of  the  abuses  which  had  found 
their  way  into  the  court  of  the  rota,  delivered  in  to  pope  Alexan- 
der by  a  man  who  had  practised  in  that  court  for  twenty-eight 
years  of  his  life.t  He  reckons  that  there  was  not  a  single  auditore 
di  rota  who  did  not  receive  presents  at  Christmas  to  the  amount  of 
500  8C«  Those  who  could  not  gain  access  to  the  person  of  the  au- 
ditore himself,  found  means  to  use  the  interest  of  his  relations^  his 
assistants,  or  his  servants. 

Not  less  fatal  to  the  course  of  justice  was  the  private  influence 
exercised  by  the  court  and  the  great.  The  very  judges  sometimes 
excused  themselves  to  the  parties  interested,  for  the  unjust  sen- 
tences they  pronounced,  on  the  plea  that  justice  was  controlled  by 
force. 

It  is  evident  that  the  administration  of  the  law  must  have  been 
utterly  perverted  and  corrupt;  the  vacations  lasted  four  months, 
and  dunng  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  members  of  the  court,  led 
a  life  of  dissipation  and  excitement.  Decisions  were  indecently 
delayed;  and  yet,  at  last,  exhibited  every  mark  of  precipitation. — 
It  would  have  been  entirely  useless  to  resort  to  appeals;  the  matter 
would  indeed  then  have  been  submitted  to  other  members  of  the 
court,  but  they  would  have  been  equally  obnoxious  to  the  same 
influences;  besides  which,  their  judgment  was  very  much  biassed 
by  that  which  had  been  previously  given. 

These  evils  extended  from  the  highest  court  of  law  to  all  the  infe- 
rior ones,  and  to  the  civil  and  judicial  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces.! Cardinal  Sacchetti  represents  them  in  the  most  impres- 
sive manner  to  pope  Alexander,  in  a  report  which  is  still  extant. 
The  oppression  of  the  poor,  who  had  none  to  help  them,  by  the 
rich;  the  perversion  of  justice  through  the  influence  of  cardinals, 
princes,  and  officers  of  the  palace;  the  delay  of  business  which 
might  be  despatched  in  two  or  three  days,  for  years  and  years;  the 


*  PallaTicini  seeks  to  excuse  it  on  the  ground  that  the  transactions  of  ihe  da- 
tana  were  written  **  di  carrattere  francese,  come  e  restate  in  nso  della  dataria 
dapoi  che  la  sedia  fa  in  Avignone,'*  and  which  the  pope  did  not  like  reading. 
.  J  **  Disordini  che  occorrono  nel  sapremo  tribunale  della  rota  nella  corte  Ro- 
maiia  e  gli  ordini  con  i  (^nali  si  potrebbe  riformare,  scrittura  fatta  da  un  avvocata 
da  presentarsi  alia  S'*  di  N.  S^"  Alessandro  Vtl.*'    MS.  Rang,  at  Vienna.  No. 

X  Disordini:  **Con  le  male  decisioni  di  (jaesto  tribunale  supremo  (della 
Tola]  si  corrompe  la  giustitia  a  tutti  gli  altri  minori,  almeno  dello  state  ecclesi- 
astieo,  vedendosi  da  giudici  dare  sentenze  con  decisioni  si  fatta.'* 
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outrages  to  which  any  one  appealing  from  an  inferior  to  a  higher 
court  was  certain  to  expose  himself;  the  forfeitures  and  executions 
hj  means  of  which  the  taxes  were  levied;  cruelties  tending  only  to 
render  the  sovereign  odious  and  to  enrich  his  servants.  *'  Amie- 
tions,  holy  father,"  he  exclaims,  *^  which  exceed  the  afflictions  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt!  People,  not  conquered  by  the  sword,  but 
subject  to  the  see  of  Rome  either  by  the  gift  of  princes  or  by  volun- 
tary submission,  are  treated  with  greater  barbarity  than  slaves  in 
Syria  or  Africa;  who  can  witness  this  without  tears!"*  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  States  of  the  Church  as  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century. 


It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  administration  of  the  ehuroh 
could  remain  free  from  abuses  of  a  similar  nature;  since  it  depended 
on  the  court  just  as  much  as  the  civil  administration,  and  was 
equally  imbued  with  its  spirit 

It  is  indeed  true  that  considerable  limitations  were  imposed  on 
the  curia  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  In  France  most  important  privi- 
leges were  enjoyed  by  the  crown:  in  Germany  the  chapters  main* 
tained  their  independence.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  on  the  contrary, 
the  power  of  Rome  was  more  unlimited,  and  in  fact  it  used  its 
lucrative  privileges  without  scruple  or  measure. 

In  Spain  the  court  of  Rome  possessed  the  right  of  nomination  to 
all  the  smaller  benefices;  in  Italy  even  to  all  the  highest  dignities 
and  richest  livings.  It  is  scarcely  credible  what  sums  accrued  to 
the  dataria  from  Spain,  arising  out  of  installations,  spolia,  and  the 
revenues  which  fell  due  from  vacant  livings.  The  curia,  however, 
regarded  as  a  whole,  derived  even  greater  advantages  from  its 
relations  with  Italy;  the  richest  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  priories, 
commanderies,  and  other  benefices  went  immediately  to  enrich  its 
members. 

This  state  of  things,  bad  as  it  appears,  was  far  from  being  the 
worst. 

The  most  pernicious  abuses  were  superadded  to  privileges  already 
too  extensive.  I  will  only  mention  one,  which  indeed  was  perhaps 
the  most  flagrant.  The  practice  was  introduced,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  universally  obtained,  of  charging  a  pen- 
sion in  favor  of  some  one  of  the  members  of  the  curia,  upon  every 
benefice  which  was  given  away. 

*  Lettre  da  cardinal  Sacchetti  ecrite  pea  avant  sa  mort  aa  pape  Alexandre 
VII,  en  1663,  copie  tiree  dea  Manuacritu  delta  regina  di  Suezia,  Arckenholti 
Memoires,  torn.  17,  App,  N°  xxxii,  a  remarkably  instroctive  work  eonfinned  by 
many  others,  e.  g.a  Scrittura  sopra  il  goTemo  di  Roma,  of  the  same  date  (Btbf* 
Alt.)  **  I  popoli,  non  agendo  piii  argento  ne  rame  ne  biancherie  ne  matarassa 
per  aodisfare  alia  indiscretione  de*  commissarj,  converra  che  si  Tenderanno  scbiati 
per  pagare  i  pesi  camerali.**    Appendix,  No.  145. 
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In  Spain  this  practice  was  expressly  forbidden;  as  the  benefices 
themselves  were  only  bestowed  upon  natives,  such  pensions  could 
likewise  only  be  granted  to  them.  But  a  method  was  devised  at 
Rome  for  evading  these  Regulations.  The  pension  was  made  out 
in  the  name  of  a  born  or  naturalised  Spaniard,  who  bound  himself 
"by  a  civil  contract,  to  cause  an  annual  payment  to  be  made  of  a 
certain  sum  into  one  of  the  mercantile  houses  of  Rome,  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  real  receiver  of  the  pension.  In  Italy  it  was  not  even 
necessary  to  take  these  precautions;  the  bishoprics  were  often 
burthened  in  an  insufferable  manner.  Monsignore  de  AngeliS| 
bishop  of  Urbino,  complained  in  1663,  that  all  that  remained  to 
him  from  that  bishopric  was  60  sc.  per  annum,  and  that  he  had 
already  given  in  his  resignation,  which,  however,  the  court  refused 
to  receive.  For  years  none  could  be  found  to  accept  the  sees  of  An- 
cona  and  Pesaro  under  the  severe  conditions  which  were  imposed. 
In  the  year  1667,  there  were  in  Naples  twenty-eight  bishops  and 
jarchbishops  who  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  because  they  did  not 
pay  the  pensions  charged  upon  them.  From  the  bishoprics  this 
abuse  descended  immediately  to  the  provincial  cures.  The  in- 
combent  of  the  richest  benefice  often  received  but  a  very  slender 
income,  while  the  poor  parish  priests  occasionally  had  even  their  fees 
charged  with  pensions.*  Many  were  so  thoroughly  dissatisfied  that 
they  gave  up  their  cures,  but  fresh  candidates  always  presented 
ihemselves;  indeed  they  outbade  each  other  in  the  pensions  which 
they  oflfered  to  the  curia. 

What  must  have  been  the  morality  or  the  patriotism  of  men  who 
conld  steadily  pursue  a  system  which  could  only  lead  to  the  ruin 
of  the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  utter  neglect  of  the  common  people! 

The  protestant  church  had  judged  far  better  in  having,  from  the 
very  beginning,  abolished  all  superfluities,  and  submitted  to  the 
government  of  law  and  order. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  wealth  of  the  catholic  church,  and 
the  worldly  rank  which  was  conferred  by  ecclesiastical  dignities, 
induced  the  higher  aristocracy  to  enter  it.  Pope  Alexander's 
maxim  was  to  give  church  preferment  to  men  of  birth  by  prefer- 
ence. He  entertained  the  singular  opinion,  that  since  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  be  surrounded  by  (Servants  of 

*  The  malicious  Basadonna  says,  **  Bisogna  conchiadere  che  ogni  benefioio 
eapaee  di  pensions  rimanga  caricato  come  1  asino  di  Apulejo,  che  non  potendo 
pro  tostenere  il  peso  meditava  di  gettarsi  in  terra,  quando  il  vedor  caduto  il 
eompaffno  e  tosto  de'  yetturini  scorticato  hebbe  per  bene  di  sopportare  I'insop- 
portabu  soma.'*  All  his  contemporaries  agree  in  this  description  of  the  evil. 
.The  abase  again  crept  in  of  making  over  churches  to  others  with  the  reservation 
of  a  part  of  the  income. — Deone,  Diario  7  Genn.  1645,  afler  giving  an  account 
of  Uie  archbishopric  of  Bologna,  which  cardinal  Colonna  made  over  to  Albre- 
nti,  continues  thus:  "  con  questo  esempio  si  e  aperta  la  porta  d'ammettere  le 
.noegne:  e  cosi  stamane  si  e  publicata  la  risegna  della  chiesa  di  Ravenna  fatta 
M  card'  Capponi  nella  persona  di  mons'  Tungianni  suo  nipote  con  riserva  di 
peoaione  a  suo  fovore  e  dope  la  morte  sua  d'  una  buona  parte  al  card'  Pamfilio*** 
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iUastrions  descent,  it  must  also  be  pleasing  to  God  to  hare  his 
services  performed  by  persons  of  an  exalted  station.  Such  how* 
ever  were  not  the  means  by  which  the  church  had  gained  her  as^ 
cendency  in  former  ages,  nor  were  they  even  those  by  which  it  had 
been  restored  in  later  times.  The  convents  and  congregations, 
which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  revival  of  Catholicism,  were 
now  suffered  to  fall  into  contempt.  The  pope's  kinsmen  liked 
none  who  were  bound  by  conventual  rules,  because  such  could  not 
be  constantly  paying  their  court  to  them.  In  all  competitions  the 
secular  clergy  now  invariably  obtained  the  preference,  even  wh^ii 
inferior  in  merit  or  in  learning.  ^  Men  seem  to  think,''  says  Gri* 
mani,  <<  that  a  bishopric  or  the  purple  would  be  degraded  by  being 
bestowed  on  a  member  of  a  monastic  order."  He  remarks  that 
the  monks  now  hardly  ventured  even  to  show  themselves  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  where  nothing  but  scorn  and  insults  awaited  them; 
that  it  was  already  evident  that  only  men  of  the  lowest  extraction 
Were  willing  to  enter  the  monasteries.  <<  Even  a  bankrupt  shop* 
keeper,"  he  exclaims,  <<  thinks  himself  too  good  to  assume  thecowL'^* 
As  the  convents  thus  lost  their  intrinsic  importance,  it  is  not  as* 
tonishing  that  their  very  existence  began  to  be  reckoned  unneces- 
sary. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  opinion  was  first  expressed 
in  Rome,  and  that  it  was  there  first  thought  advisable  to  diminidi 
the  number  of  monks.  In  the  year  1649,  Innocent  X  published  a 
bull  prohibiting  the  reception  of  new  members  in  any  of  the  regu- 
lar orders,  until  the  income  of  the  several  convents  was  cakulated, 
and  the  number  of  persons  they  could  contain  was  fixed.t  Still 
more  important  was  a  bull  of  the  15th  October,  1652,  wherein  the 
pope  complains  that  there  were  so  many  small  convents  in  which 
the  offices  could  neither  be  properly  performed  by  day  or  night,  nor 
spiritual  exercises  be  gone  through,  nor  conventual  seclusion  and 
discipline  be  duly  observed;  he  affirms  that  they  were  in  fact  asy- 
lums for  vice  and  debauchery,  and  that  their  number  had  now  in- 
creased beyond  all  measure.  He  suppressed  them  all  at  a  single 
blow;  for  the  tares  must,  he  said,  be  separated  from  the  wheats 
Men  already  began  to  think,  and  in  Rome  itself  first  of  all,  of  alle- 

*  To  this  Grimani  adds,  **Si  toglie  ad  og^nuno  afiatto  la  TOgHa  di  stadiare  e 
la  cura  di  difendere  la  religione.  Deteriorandosi  il  numero  de'  rellgiosi  dotti  et 
esemplari,  potrebbe  in  breve  soffrirne  non  poco  detrimento  la  corte;  onde  al  mio 
eredere  farebbono  bene  i  pontefici  di  procurar  di  rimettere  i  regolari  net  primo 

fiosto  di  stima,  partecipandoU  di  quando  in  qaaado  cariche, .  • . .  e  oosi  nelle  rt- 
igioni  Ti  entrerebbero  huomini  eminenti.** 

t  Our  journal  describes  the  effect  produced  by  the  constitution  on  the  Itt 
January,  1650:  **  Non  entrando  quella  ragione  ne*  cappucini  et  mltri  riformati 
ehe  non  possedono  entrata,  temono  che  la  prohibitione  sia  perpetaa«  e  eosi  cred' 
io,  fin  a  tanto  che  il  numero  de*  regolari  hoggi  eccessivo  sia  ridotto  a  nomen) 
eonipetente  e  la  republica  da  loro  non  venga  oppressa.'* 

X  '^Constitutio  super extinctione  et  suppressione  parvomm  conTentoam,  eonua- 
qne  reductione  ad  statum  secularem,  et  bonorum  applicatione,  et  prohibittoiM 
erigendi  nova  loea  regolaria  in  Italia  et  insnlis  adjacentibat.    Idibus  Oct.  1669.** 
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Tiating  the  financial  difficnities  even  of  foreign  states  by  the  con- 
fiicatioD  not  of  convents  only,  but  of  entire  monastic  institutions. 
When  the  Venetians  besought  Alexander  VII,  soon  after  his  ac- 
cevioD,  to  assist  them  against  the  Ottomans  in  the  war  of  Candia, 
be  proposed  to  them  the  suppression  of  several  orders  in  their  own 
territories.  They  wore  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  that  these 
eiders  afforded  a  provision  for  the  poor  nobili.  But  the  pope  car- 
ried through  his  intention.  The  existence  of  these  convents,  he 
tmidf  was  a  stumbling-block  rather  than  a  means  of  edification  to 
the  faithful,  and  that  he  acted  like  a  gardener,  who  prunes  off  the 
tieeiess  branches  of  the  vine  in  order  to  render  it  more  fruitful.* 

It  caunoty  however,  be  said  that  any  strikingly  brilliant  talents 
appeared  among  those  now  promoted.  There  was  a  universal 
iplaint  in  the  seventeenth  century  of  the  dearth  of  distinguished 
ut  One  reason  why  men  of  talent  were  frequently  excluded 
from  the  prelature  was,  that  they  were  too  poor  to  fulfil  the  con- 
dilioDS  of  admission.^:  Success  depended  almost  exclusively  on 
the  favor  of  the  pope's  kinsmen,  who  could  be  gained  only  by  a 
fiiwoing  adulation  and  abject  submission  most  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  high  intellectual  powers.  The  effects  of  this  were 
viiible  on  the  whole  clergy. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  scarcely  a  single  original  Italian  work 
appeared  on  the  most  important  theological  questions;  neither  on 
the  exposition  of  Scripture,  which  indeed  then  consisted  of  mere 
repetitions  of  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  century;  nor  on  morals, 
although  this  science  was  elsewhere  much  cultivated;  nor  even  on 
dogmatic  theology.  Even  in  the  congregations  held  to  debate  on 
the  means  of  grace,  strangers  alone  appeared  in  the  arena;  and 
the  Italians  took  but  a  small  part  in  the  later  disputes  concerning 
fir^dom  of  judgment  and  faith.  After  Girolamo  da  Narni  no  dis- 
tioguished  preacher  appeared  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  diary 
kept  from  1640  to  1650  by  a  very  strict  catholic,  this  is  remarked 
with  astonishment.  <^With  the  carnival,"  he  says,  <<  comedies 
ceased  in  theatres  and  houses,  and  began  in  churches  and  pulpits; 
the  sacred  office  of  preaching  was  made  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  display  or  flattery.  Metaphysics,  of  which  the  speaker 
understood  little,  and  his  audience  nothing,  were  introduced.  In- 
stead of  precept  and  rebuke,  eulogies  only  were  delivered,  having 
for  their  sole  object  self-advancement.  The  selection  of  a  preacher 
no  longeT  depended  on  merit,  but  only  on  connection  and  favor." 
The  result  was,  in  fine,  that  the  powerful  internal  impulse  which 

*  Relatione  do*  IV  ambasciatori,  1656:  See  Appendix,  No.  129. 

f  Grimani:  **  Tolto  Peconomia  esteriore  ogni  altra  cosa  si  deteriora; . . . .  d' 
biooiini  di  Talore  eflfettivaniente  scaraeggia  al  presente  la  corte  al  maggrior  segno.** 

%  Relatione  di  Roma  sotto  Clemente  IX:  **  Portando  lo  etile  che  le  cariche  ti 
tniisferiscono  solamente  a  prelati  e  che  la  prelatura  si  concede  solo  a  quelli  cbe 
baono  entrata  sufiiciente  per  mantenere  il  decoro,  ne  siegue  pero  che  la  maggior 
pvta  di  soggctti  capaci  ne  resta  esclusa.*' 
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formerly  governed  court,  state  and  church,  and  imparted  to  them  a 
severe  religious  character,  was  extinguished;  the  tendency  to- 
wards restoration  and  conquest  had  passed  away.  Other  influ- 
ences now  obtained  which  led  only  to  power  and  pleasure,  and 
imprinted  anew  a  worldly  character  on  spiritual  afiairs. 

The  question  next  arises,  what  direction  the  order  of  Jesus,  which 
was  so  peculiarly  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  restoration,  had 
taken  under  these  circumstances. 


§  11.  THE  JESUITS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTI7RT. 

The  most  material  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus  was  this — that  the  professed  members  attained  to  the  pos- 
session of  power. 

There  were  at  first  but  few  professed  members  who  took  the 
four  vows:  at  a  distance  from  the  colleges,  dependent  on  alms  for 
support,  they  had  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  the  exercise  of  a 
strictly  spiritual  authority.  All  offices  requiring  secular  activity, 
such  as  those  of  rectors  and  provincials,  as  well  as  the  entire  ma- 
*  nagement  of  the  colleges,  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  coadjutors. 
Now,  however,  this  was  entirely  changed;  the  professed  members 
obtained  places  in  the  administration,  they  received  a  share  of  the 
revenues  of  the  colleges,  and  even  became  rectors  and  provincials.* 

Hence  it  followed  that  the  more  fervent  spirit  of  private  devotion, 
which  had  been  hitherto  kept  alive  chiefly  by  the  strict  seclusion 
of  the  seminaries,  now  gradually  cooled;  even  at  the  admission  of 
members,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  inquire  minutely  into  their 
call  or  their  capacity  for  an  ascetical  life.  Vitelleschi  especially, 
admitted  many  who  had  no  vocation  of  that  kind.  All  endeavored 
to  reach  the  highest  rank,  which  conferred  at  once  spiritual  consi- 
deration and  temporal  power.  The  union  of  these  was  in  every 
respect  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion:  the  coadjutors  and  the 
professed  members  had  formerly  acted  as  a  check  upon  each  other; 
now,  practical  importance  and  spiritual  pretensions  were  united  in 
the  same  persons.  Even  the  most  narrow-minded  fancied  them- 
selves men  of  great  talents,  as  none  dared  to  oppose  them.  In  pos- 
session of  exclusive  power,  they  now  began  to  enjoy  at  their  ease 
the  wealth  which  the  colleges  had  accumulated  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  to  think  only  how  they  might  increase  it.  They  abandoned  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  order  the  real  direction  of  afiairs,  both 

*  In  a  collection  of  **  Scritture  politiche,  morali  e  satiriche  sopra  le  maMime, 
istituti  e  governo  della  compagnia  di  Gcsu,"  (MS.  Rom.)  there  is  a  circam- 
ttantial  essay  of  almost  400  pages,  ^^Discorso  sopra  la  religione  de*  padri  Ge- 
tniti  e  loro  modo  di  govcrnare,*' — written  between  1G81  and  1686  by  a  man  appa- 
rently fully  initiated, — from  which  the  statements  in  the  text  are  principallj 
borrowed.    (See  App.  No.  150.) 
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in  the  schools  and  the  church.*  They  even  assumed  a  position  in 
a  great  degree  independent  of  the  General  of  the  order. 

The  magnitude  of  this  change  is  perceptible  from  the  dispositions 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  Generals; — from  the  characters  of  the  men 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  society,  and  from  the  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced. 

How  different  was  Mutio  Vitelleschi  from  his  absolute,  crafty, 
and  inflexible  predecessor  Aqua  viva!  Vitelleschi's  nature  was 
mUd,  yielding,  and  conciliatory;  his  acquaintances  called  him  the 
angel  of  peace,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  found  consolation  in  the 
conviction  that  he  had  injured  no  one.  These  qiialities  of  a  most 
amiable  disposition  were  far  from  fitting  him  for  the  government  of 
an  order  so  widely  diffused,  so  active  and  so  powerful.  He  was 
not  able  to  maintain  strictness  of  discipline  even  with  regard  to 
dress;  much  less  to  resist  the  inordinate  demands  of  resolute  ambi- 
tion. It  was  under  his  administration  from  1615  to  1645,  that  the  ^ 
change  we  have  already  described  was  effected. 

His  immediate  successors  goverped  in  the  same  spirit;  in  1649, 
Vineenzo  Caraffa,  a  man  who  even  rejected  all  personal  attendance, 
and  was  full  of  humility  and  piety^t  but  could  effect  nothing  either 
by  his  example  or  by  his  exhortations;  and  in  1651,  Piccolbmini, 
who  renounced  the  inclination  for  energetic  and  decisive  measures 
which  was  natural  to  him,  and  was  intent  only  on  sati8f]fim\his 
brethren  of  the  order. 

It  was  now  no  longer  advisable  to  attempt  the  introduction  of 
any  change  in  this  respect.  Alessandro  Gottofredi  (from  January 
to  March  1651)  showed  a  strong  desire  to  do  so;  and  made  some 
attempt  to  curb  the  grasping  ambition  of  his  brethren;  but  the  two  i 
months  of  his  government  sufficed  to  make  him  universally  hated,' 
and  his  death  was  hailed  as  the  deliverance  from  a  tyrant  The 
ancceeding  general,  Goswin  Nickel,  drew  upon  himself  a  still  more 
decided  antipathy.  He  could  not  be  charged  with  projecting  any 
▼ery  comprehensive  reforms;  on  the  contrary,  he  allowed  matters 
to  go  on  pretty  much  as  they  were;  his  chief  offence  was,  that  he 
Qsed  to  insist  with  obstinacy  on  any  opinions  he  had  once  adopted, 
and  had  rough,  uncivil,  ana  repulsive  manners;  but  by  this  sort  of 
diaracter  he  so  deeply  wounded  the  self-love  of  several  powerful 
members  of  the  order,  that  the  general  congregation  of  1661  pro- 

*  Discorao:  *<  Moiti  compariscono,  pochi  operano:  i  poveri  non  si  visitano,  i 

ttrteni  non  si  coltivano Escludendo  (jaei  pochi,  d*ordinario  grioyani,  che 

attendono  ad  insognare  nolle  scuole,  tutti  gli  altri,  o  che  sono  confessori  o  pro- 
eiirmtori  o  rettori  o  ministri,  appena  hanno  occapatione  di  rilievo." 

f  Diario  Deone,  12  Giugno  1649:  **  Martedi  mattina  mori  il  generale  de' 
Gmiti:  fa  di  poche  lettere,  ma  di  santita  di  vita  non  ordinaria:  qnanto  alia  sua 
peraona,  egli  non  ha  mai  voluto  carroxza  al  suo  senrigio,  ne  esser  difierentiato 
dt  ^nalslToglia  minimo  tra  di  loro  nel  trattar  del  vitto  o  vestito:  qaanto  agli 
altn«  Tolera  che  i  padri  Gesaiti  fossero  e  TiTessero  da  religiosi  lasciando  i  trat- 
titi  politici  e  *I  frequentare  le  corti,  nel  che  havendo  troTato  difficolta  impossi- 
bfle  gli  hanno  cagionato  il  sedio  delta  morte/* 
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ceeded  to  measures  against  him,  which,  from  the  monarchical  na- 
ture of  the  institution,  appeared  almost  impossible. 

They  first  entreated  the  permission  of  pope  Alexander  VII,  to 
attach  to  their  general  a  vicar,  with  the  right  of  succession.  The 
permission  was  easily  obtained;  the  curia  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
commend a  candidate  for  the  office — that  same  Oliva  who  had  first 
advised  that  the  pope's  nephews  should  be  invited  to  court — and 
the  congregation  was  complying  enough  to  elect  this  favorite  of  the 
palace.  The  only  question  was,  in  what  mode  the  power  of  the 
general  could  be  transferred  to  the  vicar.  The  open  deposition  of 
the  former  was  too  violent  a  measure  to  be  thought  of.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  worn,  and  yet  to  attain  the  end,  the  question  was  mooted 
as  to  whether^he  vicar  should  have  a  cumulative  power,  that  is,  in 
conjunction  with  the  general,  or  a  privative  one,  that  is,  without  him: 
of  course  the  congregation  resolved  upon  the  latter,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  decision,  they  actually  pronounced  the  general  to 
have  forfeited  all  his  power,  which  was  to  be  transferred  to  the 
vicar.* 

Thus  it  happened,  that  the  order,  whose  leading  principle  was 
unconditional  obedience,  themselves  deposed  their  head,  and  this 
without  so  much  as  the  imputation  of  a  crime.  From  this  fact  it  is 
evident  how  predominant  aristocratical  tendencies  had  become,  even 
in  an  order  founded  upon  such  totally  different  principles. 

Oliva  was  a  man  who  loved  external  repose,  luxurious  living, 
and  political  intrigue.  He  possessed  a  villa  near  Albano,  at  whidi 
he  amused  himself  with  the  cultivation  of  rare  exotic  plants;  when 
he  was  in  Rome,  he  retired  from  time  to  time  to  the  novitiate  house 
of  Sant'  Andrea,  where  he  gave  audience  to  no  one;  his  table  was 
served  with  the  rarest  dainties,  he  never  went  out  on  foot,  and  in 
his  house,  comfort  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  refinement; 
in  short,  he  enjoyed  his  position  and  his  power. 

Such  certainly  was  not  the  man  fitted  to  revive  the  ancient  spirit 
of  the  order.  And  in  fact  it  dally  departed  more  widely  from  the 
maxims  on  which  it  had  been  founded. 

The  primary  engagement  of  the  society  was,  to  defend  the  inte- 
rests of  the  see  of  Rome;  indeed  it  was  instituted  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. But  its  connection  with  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon 
had  become  so  strong  and  intimate,  that  in  all  the  collisions  which 
gradually  arose  between  the  interests  of  Rome  and  those  of  France* 
it  almost  invariably  look  the  side  of  the  latter.t    The  works  of  the 

*  Detailed  account  in  a  contemporary  Discorso:  **  Venendo  noi/'  concludes 
the  author,  **  in  tal  tempo  a  Roma  ed  andando  a  fargli  riverenza  (a  Nickel)  •  • . 
conchiuse  con  dire  queste  parole:  lo  mi  trovo  qui  abandanato  e  non  posso  piu 
niente." 

f  Relatione  della  nuntiatnra  di  Mods'  Scotti,  nunzio  alia  M**  del  re  X^  1639- 
1644:  **I  Gesuiti  che  dovrebbero  eseere  come  altre  Tolte  defensori  della  santa 

Professano  totale  ritiratezxa 
nuntio  di  non  perdere  ap- 
presso  ministri  regj.** 


sede  piu  degli  altri  la  pongono  in  compromesso . . . .  P 
(dalla  nuntiatura)  dubbiosi  sempre  nelP  accostarsi  al 
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Jesuits  were  sometimes  condemned  by  the  inquisition  at  Rome, 
because  they  defended  too  vehemently  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
The  beads  of  the  French  Jesuits  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the 
pope's  nuncioy  for  fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  ultramontane 
opmions.  Nor  in  other  respects  had  the  see  of  Rome  much  reason 
to  boast  of  the  obedience  of  that  order  at  the  period  in  question;  in 
the  missions  especially,  the  pope's  decrees  were  almost  always  ut- 
terly disregarded. 

Another  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Jesuits  was,  the  re- 
nunciation of  all  worldly  ties,  and  entire  devotion  to  their  spiritual 
duties.  The  rule  that  every  new  member  should  renounce  all  he 
possessed  on  his  admission,  had  formerly  been  most  strictly  en- 
torced.  At  first  the  execution  of  this  rule  was  delayed  for  a  time, 
and  when  fulfilled,  it  was  only  conditionally,  because  the  member 
was  always  liable  to  expulsion;  at  last  the  custom  \^as  introduced, 
that  a  member  should  make  over  his  property  to  the  society  itself, 
taking  care,  however,  that  it  should  always  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
particular  college  which  he  entered,  so  as  frequently  to  keep  the 
administration  of  it  in  his  own  hands,  though  under  another  title.* 
It  frequently  happened  that  the  members  of  the  colleges  had 
more  leisure  time  than  their  relations,  who  were  engaged  in  active 
life,  and  therefore  managed  their  afl!airs,  received  their  money,  and 
carried  on  their  lawsuits.! 

This  mercantile  spirit  became  predominant  even  in  the  colleges 
in  their  corporate  character.  They  wished  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  possession  of  wealth;  and  as  the  large  donations  they  formerly 
received  had  ceased,  they  sought  to  effect  this  by  means  of  trade. 
The  Jesuits  recognised  little  distinction  between  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  which  had  been  practised  by  the  earliest  monks,  and  those 
commercial  pursuits  to  which  they  addicted  themselves.  The  Col- 
legio  Romano  had  a  manufactory  of  cloth  at  Macerata,  at  first 
merely  for  their  own  use,  then  for  all  the  colleges  in  the  province, 
and  at  last  for  general  consumption.  Their  agents  frequented  the 
fiurs.  The  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  the  different 
colleges  contributed  to  establish  a  system  of  money-changing;  thus 
the  Portuguese  minister  at  Rome  was  authorised  to  draw  upon  the 
Jesuits  of  his  own  country.  In  the  colonies  especially,  their  com- 
mercial speculations  were  highly  successful;  and  the  vast  web  of 
their  commercial  relations,  the  centre  of  which  was  Lisbon,  ex- 
tended over  both  continents. 

*  Vincentii  Caraflfe  epistola  de  mediis  conservandi  primeyum  apiiitam  aocie- 
tatit:  *'  Definilis  pro  arbitrio  dantis  domibus  sive  collegiis  in  quibus  aut  sedem 
ttbi  fixorus  est  aut  jam  animo  fixerit;  ....  anxie  agunt  at  quae  societati  reU- 
qaerant,  ipsimet  per  se  administrent." 

f  Epistola  Goswini  Nickel  de  acnore  et  studio  perfectae  paupertatis:  **  Illud 
iatolerabile,  si  et  lites  inferant  et  ad  tribunalia  eonfligant  et  Tiolentas  pecuDia- 
ram  repetitiones  faciant,  aut  palam  ne^6tiantur  ad  ^uaestnin, ....  specie  quidem 
ptimo  aspecta  etiam  honesta,  caritate  in  consanguineos,  decepta." 
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This  was  a  spirit,  which,  when  once  called  into  activity^  neces- 
sarily affected  the  whole  internal  character  of  the  society. 

The  Jesuits  always  formally  adhered  to  the  fundamental  princi« 
pie  of  giving  gratuitous  instruction.  But  they  received  presents  on 
the  entrance  of  any  pupil,  and  at  certain  festivals — at  least  two  in 
the  course  of  the  year;*  they  were  chiefly  anxious  to  have  scholars 
from  among  the  rich,  who  naturally  deriving  from  their  wealth  a 
certain  feeling  of  independence,  would  no  longer  submit  to  the 
severity  of  the  ancient  discipline.  A  Jesuit  who  raised  bis  stick 
against  one  of  his  pupils,  received  in  return  a  stab  with  a  poignard, 
and  a  young  man  in  Gubbio  who  thought  himself  treated  with  too 
much  severity  by  the  father  prefetto,  killed  him.  In  Rome  itself 
the  disturbances  in  the  Collegio  furnished  constant  matter  of  con- 
versation to  the  city  and  the  palace.  On  one  occasion  the  tutors 
were  kept  locked  up  a  whole  day  by  their  scholars;  and  at  length 
the  rector  was  actually  dismissed  in  compliance  with  their  demands. 
These  were  among  the  symptoms  of  a  universal  struggle  between 
the  ancient  order  of  things  and  the  new  spirit;  a  struggle  in  whidi 
the  latter  was  finally  victorious.  The  Jesuits  could  no  longer  ex- 
ercise that  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  which  they  had  for- 
merly possessed. 

But  indeed  it  was  no  longer  their  aim  to  subjugate  the  worlds  or 
to  imbue  it  with  the  spirit  of  religion.  On  the  contrary^  the  spirit 
which  once  animated  them  had  fallen  before  the  temptations  and 
influences  of  the  world,  and  their  sole  endeavor  now  was  to  make 
themselves  necessary  to^  mankind^  let  the  means  be  what  they 
might. 

To  this  end  they  not  only  accommodated  the  rules  of  their  insti- 
tute, but  even  the  precepts  of  religion  and  morality.  To  the  office 
of  confession,  which  enabled  them  to  exercise  so  immediate  an  in- 
fluence on  the  most  secret  recesses  of  domestic  life,  they  gave  a 
direction  which  will  be  memorable  to  the  end  of  time. 

Of  this  we  possess  authentic  and  undoubted  proofs.  In  nume- 
rous elaborate  works  they  have  stated  and  expounded  the  rules 
which  they  observed  at  confession  and  absolution,  and  which  they 
prescribed  to  others.  These  rulesare  essentially  the  same  as  those 
with  which  they  have  so  often  ^reproached.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
imderstand  the  leading  principles  by  pursuing  which  they  acquired 
such  extensive  power. 

In  confession  everything  must  inevitably  depend  upon  the  con- 
ception formed  of  transgression  and  of  sin. 

*  Discorso:  **  Per  lo  meno  Panno  due  volte  ciod  al  natale  e  nel  giorao  della 
propria  festa  si  fanno  le  loro  ofierte  ovvero  mancie,  le  quail  ascendono  a  soinm 

conaiderabile II  danaro  poi  di  queste  offerte  o  che  yenga  impiegato  in  ar- 

genti,  Guadri  o  tappezzerie,  calici  o  altri  addobbi  aomi^lianti,  tutto  ridonda  in 
utilita  de*  collegi  medesimi.  Avegna  che  i  rettori  looali  ae  ne  senrono  indiffa- 
rentemente,  dal  che  ne  derivano  infinite  oflfensioDi,  poco  o  nulla  atimano  i  1^ 
menti  de*  proprj  Bcolari." 
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Sin  they  define  to  be  a  wilful  departure  from  the  commands  of 
God.» 

And  in  what,  we  may  further  inquire,  consists  this  wilfulness? 
Their  answer  is,  in  perfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  sin  com- 
mitted, and  in  the  full  consent  of  the  will  to  its  commission.! 

They  adopted  this  principle  from  the  ambition  of  propounding 
something  entirely  new,  combined  with  the  desire  of  accommodating 
Ihemselves  to  the  common  practices  of  mankind.  With  scholastic 
sabtlety,  and  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  cases  fall- 
ing within  its  scope,  they  carried  out  this  principle  to  its  most 
revolting  consequences. 

According  to  their  doctrine,  it  was  enough  not  to  will  the  com- 
mission of  sin,  as  such;  the  less  the  sinner  thought  of  God  during 
the  commission  of  his  offence,  and  the  more  violent  the  passion 
which  hurried  him  into  its  commission,  the  greater  was  the  hope  of 
pardon.  Habit,  or  even  bad  example,  which  limit  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  are  sufficient  exculpations.  It  is  evident  how  infinitely 
the  boundaries  of  transgression  were  thus  narrowed;  since  no  man 
loves  sin  for  itself.  They  also  recognised  other  grounds  of  excuse. 
For  example,  duelling  is  strictly  prohibited  by  the  church;  never- 
theless the  Jesuits  asserted  that  if  any  man  were  in  danger  of  being 
held  a  coward,  or  of  losing  an  office  or  the  favor  of  his  prince,  by 
refusing  to  fight  a  duel,  he  was  not  to  be  condemned  for  fighting.^ 
Perjury  is  in  itself  a  deadly  sin;  but,  said  the  Jesuits,  a  man  who 
only  swears  outwardly,  without  inwardly  intending  what  he  swears, 
is  not  bound  by  his  oath;  for  he  does  not  swear,  he  jests.§ 

These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  works  which  expressly  de- 
tbemselves  as  moderate.  Who  would  wish  now,  as  those 
times  have  gone  by,  to  trace  further  the  tortuous  aberrations  of  a 
subtlety  destructive  of  all  morality:  or  to  explore  the  records  of 
perverted  acuteness  in  which  these  teachers  have  labored  with  all 
the  ardor  of  literary  rivalry  to  outdo  each  other?  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  most  repulsive  maxims  of  individual  doctors,  are 
rendered  most  dangerous  by  another  principle  maintained  by  the 
Jesuits,  namely,  by  their  doctrine  of  probability.  They  maintained 
that  it  was  permitted  in  doubtful  cases  to  follow  an  opinion,  of  the 
justice  of  which  the  individual  himself  was  not  convinced — ^sup- 

*  DefiDition  by  Fr.  Toledo:  *'  Tolantarius  recessus  a  regola  divina.^' 

f  Bnsembaam,  Medulla  theologriae  moralis  lib.  v,  c.  ii,  dub.  iii,  thus  expresses 
himself:  *'  Tria  requimntur  ad  peccatum  mortals  (quod  mtiam  et  amicitiam 
cani  deo  solvit^,  quorum  si  unum  desit,  fit  Teniale  (quod  ob  suam  levitatem' 
mtism  et  amicitiam  non  tollit):  1.  ex  parte  intellectus,  plena  advertentia  et  de- 
fil»eratio,  2.  ex  parte  voluntatis;  pcrfectus  consensus,  3.  gravitas  materic'* 

f  *'PriTandu8  alioqui  ob  suspicionem  ignaviae,  dignitate,  officio  vel  favore 
prioeipis.**    Busembaum,  lib.  iii,  tract,  iv,  cap.  i,  dub.  y,  art.  i,  n.  6. 

f  *<  Qui  exterius  tantum  juravit,  sine  animo  iurandi,  non  obH^tur,  nisi  forte 
jalione  scandali,  cum  non  juraverit  sed  luserit,**  (lib.  iii,  tract,  ii,  o.  ii,  dub.  iv, 
110.8.) 

18* 
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posing  always  that  it  was  defended  by  any  author  of  credit;*  they 
held  it  not  only  allowable  to  be  directed  by  the  most  indulgent 
teachers,  they  even  recommended  it.  Scruples  of  conscience  were 
to  be  disregarded  and  contenmed;  indeed  the  true  way  to  free  Uie 
mind  from  them,  was  to  follow  the  most  tolerant  opinions,  even  if 
they  were  less  safe.t  The  secret  operations  of  that  awful  tribunal 
which  is  established  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  heart  of  man,  were 
thus  changed  into  mere  outward  acts.  A  slight  turn  of  the  thoughts 
was  held  to  exonerate  from  all  guilt.  In  the  manuals  written  bv 
the  Jesuits  for  the  guidance  of  their  novices,  all  the  possible  acci- 
dents of  life  are  treated  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  in  the  systems  of 
civil  law,  and  judged  according  to  the  gradations  of  their  veniality; 
it  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  these  books  and  follow  the  direc- 
tions therein  contained,  without  any  individual  conviction,  to  ob- 
tain the  certainty  of  absolution  from  God  and  the  church. 

With  a  singular  kind  of  simplicity  the  Jesuits  themselves  were 
sometimes  astonished  to  find  how  easy  the  yoke  of  Christ  was 
rendered  by  their  doctrines. 


§  12.   THE  JANSENISTS. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  vitality  must  have  been  extinct  in  the  ca- 
tholic church,  if  some  opposition  had  not  instantly  arisen  to  these 
most  corrupting  doctrines,  and  to  the  whole  state  of  public  opinion 
and  public  morals  of  which  they  were  both  effect  and  cause. 

Most  of  the  orders  were  already  at  variance  with  the  Jesuits; 
the  Dominicans  on  account  of  their  dissent  from  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins  on  account  of  the  exclusive  power 
which  the  Jesuits  claimed  in  the  missions  of  further  Asia:  some- 
times they  were  attacked  by  the  bishops,  whose  authority  they 
lessened;  at  other  times  by  the  parish  priests  with  whose  duties 
they  interfered;  even  in  the  universities,  especially  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  they  frequently  encountered  opposition.  But  all 
this  desultory  warfare  constituted  no  vigorous  or  effective  resistance, 
which  indeed  could  only  spring  from  a  more  profound  conviction, 
quickened  by  a  fresher  spirit. 

For  the  moral  code  of  the  Jesuits  was  in  exact  accordance  with 
their  theological  dogmas;  in  both,  they  allowed  great  scope  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will. 

This,  however,  was  the  very  point  against  which  was  directed 

*  Em.  Sa:  Aphoiisnii  Confessarionim  8.  ▼.  dabium.  *^  Potest  qois  fieere 
qaod  probabili  ratione  Tel  auctoritate  pntat  licere,  etiamsi  oppositmn  totias  sit: 
safficit  autem  opinio  alicujus  gnYis  autoris.*' 

t  Basembaum,  lib.  I,  c.  iii:  **  Remedia  conscientiae  scnipuloss  sunt  1.  seni- 
pulos  contemnere,  2.  assaeflBcere  se  ad  seqaendas  sententias  mitioies  et  minot 
etiam  certas.*' 
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the  most  formidable  opposition  ever  encountered  by  the  Jesuits, 
the  origin  and  progress  of  which  were  as  follows. 

Daring  those  years  in  which  the  disputes  concerning  the  means 
of  grace  kept  the  whole  body  of  theologians  of  the  catholic  church 
in  a  state  of  constant  contention,  two  young  men,  Cornelius  Jansen 
of  Holland,  and  Jean  du  Verger  of  Gascony,  were  pursuing  their 
studies  at  Louvai^;  both  of  whom,  actuated  by  an  equally  pro- 
found conviclibn,  had  espoused  the  more  rigid  doctrine  which  had 
never  entirely  disappeared  at  that  university,  and  had  conceived  an 
intense  hatred  to  tne  Jesuits.  Du  Verger  was  the  superior  in  rank 
and  fortune;  he  therefore  took  his  friend  with  him  to  Bayonne. 
There  they  devoted  themselves  to  a  profound  and  unremitting  study 
of  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  and  imbibed  for  the  doctrines  of 
that  fiither  of  the  church  concerning  grace  and  free-will,  an  enthu- 
siasm which  decided  the  complexion  of  their  whole  remaining 
lives.*  While  Jansenius  who  became  professor  at  Louvain  and 
bishop  of  Ypres,  labored  to  restore  the  influence  of  these  doc- 
trines by  theoretical,  Du  Verger,  who  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Cyran, 
strove  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  practical,  asceticism. 

The  book  entitled  Augustinus,  in  which  Jansenius  fully  and  sys- 
tematically expounded  his  own  religious  creed,  is  most  remarkable; 
not  only  as  boldly  assailing  the  moral  code  and  religious  dogmas  of 
the  Jesuits,  but  as  making  this  assault  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  sin,  and  forgiveness,  which  had  degenerate 
into  mere  traditional  formulae,  to  the  efficacy  of  a  vital  faith. 

Jansenius  sets  out  from  the  principle  of  the  servitude  of  man's 
will;  he  maintains  that  it  is  taken  captive  and  held  in  bonds  by  the 
desire  after  earthly  things,  and  unable  of  its  own  strength  to  raise 
itself  from  that  condition;  grace  must  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
will;  that  grace  which  is  not  so  much  remission  of  sins,  as  liberation 
of  the  soul  from  the  bonds  of  desire.t 

We  now  arrive  at  his  own  peculiar  views.  Grace,  he  says,  is 
manifested  by  that  higher  and  purer  pleasure  which  was  felt  by  the 
aoul  in  godly  things.  The  efiectual  grace  of  the  Saviour  is  no  other 
than  a  spiritual  delight,  by  which  the  will  is  impelled  to  intend  and 
to  perform  that  which  God  has  decreed.  It  is  the  involuntary  im- 
pntse  given  by  Grod  to  the  will  of  man,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
takes  delight  in  good,  and  is  moved  to  strive  after  its  attainment.:t 

*  Synopsis  rite  Jansenii,  prefixed  to  the  Angostinus:  ''In  Cantabriam  deinde 
migrarit,  nbi  emditiaaimonim  yiroram  conanetudine  et  familiari  studiomm  com- 
manione  in  S.  S.  Patmm  et  preaertim  Aaguatini  intelligentia  magnoa  progreaana 
fceissa  Bmpe  teatatoa  eat.*' 

t  Com.  Janaenii  Auguetinaa,  torn,  iii,  lib.  i,  cap.  ii:  **  Liberatio  Tolantatia 
MB  eat  peccati  remiaaio,  aed  relaxatio  qnndam  delectabilia  vincali  concupiacen- 
lialiSf  eai  innezna  aerrit  animua  qaoad  per  gratiam  infuaa  oceleati  dulcedine  ad 
si^rema  diliKenda  tranaferatar.*'  Paacal  interpreta  thia  doctrine  In  the  aame 
mtimer.  '*  Diea  change  le  ccear  de  Phomme  par  nne  doaoeor  oeleate  qu*il  y 
tifUDdJ**    Lettrea  Provincialea,  1.  xriti,  torn,  iiiy  p.  413. 

%  Tom.  iii,  lib.  It,  cap.  i. 
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Jansenius  repeatedly  inculcates  the  maxima  that  the  motive  to  good 
should  not  be  fear  of  punishment,  but  love  of  righteousness. 

From  this  point  he  ascends  to  the  higher  question — what  this 
righteousness  is? 

The  answer  is,  God  himsel£ 

Por  we  must  not  figure  to  ourselves  God  under  a  bodily  form,  nor 
under  any  image,  not  even  that  of  the  light;  we  must  look  upon  him 
and  love  him  as  the  Eternal  Truth,  from  which  flows  all  truth  and 
wisdom;  as  Righteousness,  not  considered  as  a  quality  of  the  soul, 
but  as  an  Idea,  a  supreme  inviolable  rule  existing  in  the  souL  The 
rules  of  our  actions  have  their  origin  in  the  eternal  law,  and  are  a 
reflection  of  its  light;  whosoever  loveth  righteousness,  loveth  God.* 

Man  does  not  necessarily  become  good  by  directing  his  mind  to 
to  this  or  that  particular  virtue,  but  by  keeping  in  view  the  one  im- 
mutable, supreme  Good,  which  is  truth,  which  is  God  himsel£  Vir- 
tue is  the  love  of  God. 

In  this  very  love  consists  the  liberation  of  the  will;  since  its  inez* 
pressible  sweetness  annihilates  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  grati* 
fication  of  mao's  evil  desires;  hence  arises  a  voluntary  and  blissful 
necessity  not  to  commit  sin,  but  to  live  a  good  life;t  and  this  is  the 
true  free  will — a  will  freed  from  evil  and  exclusively  determined 
by  good. 

I'he  degree  to  which  the  dogmatical  deductions  in  this  work  are 
developed  with  all  the  clearness  of  philosophical  argument,  in  the 
midst  of  the  polemical  zeal  of  hostile  discussion,  is  worthy  of  admi- 
ration: the  fundamental  ideas  are  at  once  moral  and  religious, 
speculative  and  practical;  it  opposes  to  the  mere  outward  observ- 
ances, and  the  relaxation  of  all  self-discipline,  of  the  Jesuitical  sys- 
tem, a  rigorous  examination  and  government  of  the  heart  and  mind; 
the  ideal  of  a  system  of  action  proceeding  from,  and  terminating 
in,  the  love  of  God. 

Whilst  Jansenius  was  still  employed  on  this  work,  his  friend  was 
endeavoring  to  show  forth  in  his  own  life,  and  practically  to  difi'use 
among  his  disciples,  the  ideas  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

St.  Cyran,  for  thus  was  Du  Verger  called,  had  formed  for  himself 
in  the  midst  of  Paris  a  learned  and  ascetical  hermitage.  He  en- 
deavored by  an  unwearied  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  to  imbue  himself  with  their  spirit  Those 
peculiarities  of  doctrine  in  which  he  concurred  with  Jansenius,  ne- 
cessarily led  him  to  their  immediate  application  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance.    He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  penances  enjoined  by  the 

*  Tom.  iii,  lib.  ▼,  cap.  iii:  **  Regule  yivendi  et  quasi  lumina  Tirtatum  imma* 
tabllia  et  sempitema  non  sunt  aliudqaam  lex  letema  cjuae  in  ipsa  Dei  ctemi  veri- 
tate  splendet,  quam  proinde  diligendo  non  aliud  diligit  nisi  ipsam  Deam  sen 
▼eritatem  et  justitiam  ejus  incommutabilem,  a  qua  promanat  ex  cujus  refulgentia 
lucis  fulget  quidquid  velut  justum  et  rectum  approbamus.'* 

f  Tom.  iii,  lib.  vii,  cap.  ix:  **  Voluntas  felix,  immutabilis  et  necessaria  non 
peccandi  recteque  vivendi." 
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church;  he  was  heard  to  say  that  the  church  had  been  purer  in  her 
infancy,  as  streams  near  their  source;  that  many  of  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  were  now  obscured.*  His  demands  were  extremely 
rigorous.  Lowliness,  patience,  dependence  upon  God,  complete 
renunciation  of  the  world,t  and  the  devotion  of  all  the  thoughts 
and  words  and  deeds  to  the  love  of  God — this  alone  would  he 
allow  to  be  Christianity.  He  had  so  profound  a  conception  of  the 
necessity  of  an  inward  change,  that  according  to  him  grace  must 

K recede  repentance.  ^  When  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  save  a  soul, 
e  works  inwardly  on  iht  spirit;  if  the  heart  is  changed  and  true 
contrition  felt,  everything  else  follows;  absolution  only  marks  the 
first  ray  of  grace:  as  the  physician  must  watch  and  follow  the 
movements  and  internal  operations  of  nature,  so  must  those  who 
minister  to  the  soul's  health,  the  workings  of  grace."  It  was  a 
frequent  remark  of  his,  that  he  had  passed  through  the  several 
phases  of  temptation  and  sin,  to  contrition,  prayer,  and  exaltation. 
tie  communicated  his  thoughts  to  very  few,  and  then  briefly,  and 
in  a  manner  expressive  of  the  serenity  of  his  mind;  but  his  whole 
soul  was  filled  with  his  subject,  as  he  always  waited  for  a  fitting 
opportunity  and  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  not  alone  in  himself  but 
in  others,  the  impression  he  made  was  irresistible;  his  hearers  fre- 
quently felt  an  involuntary  change  come  over  them,  and  burst  into 
milooked  for  tears.}  He  soon  had  as  proselytes  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  France,  among  whom  were  Amauld  d' Andilly, 
who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  cardinal  Richelieu  and  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  was  employed  in  the  most  important  afiairs  of  state; 
and  his  nephew  Le  Maitre,  who  though  remarkable  for  being  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  French  parliament,  and  with  the  most 
brilliant  career  before  him,  now  retired  from  the  world  into  strict 
seclusion.  Angelique  Arnauld,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  her  nuns  of  Portroyal,  attached  themselves  to  St.  Cyran  with 
that  absolute  devotedness  which  pious  women  are  wont  to  feel  for 
their  prophet 

Jansenius  died  before  he  could  see  his  book  printed;  St  Cyran, 
immediately  after  his  first  conversions,  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
Rkbelieu,  who  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  efibrts  so  directed  and 
80  successful;  but  these  calamities  did  not  check  the  difi*usion  of 
their  doctrines. 

The  Book  of  Jansenius  gradually  produced  a  deep  and  general 
impression,  both  from  its  inherent  merits  and  from  its  polemical 
boidness.§    St  Cyran  continued  to  make  converts  even  from  his 

*  Extracts  from  his  trial  in  Reachlin,  Geschichte  von  Portroyal,  I,  p.  451. 

I**  S'hamilier,  soaffrir  et  dependre  de  Diea  est  toute  la  vie  Chretienne.'' 
Mtooires  poar  serrir  a  Thistoire  de  Portroyal  par  M'  Fontaine,  i,  p.  25^. 
Racine,  Hist,  de  Portroyal,  p.  134. 

i  Gerberon,  Histoire  du  Jans^nisme,  i,  63:  **  Les  theolo?iens  de  Paris  8*appli- 
^rent  tellement  a  Petude  de  I'Augustin  d'Ipres,  ou  il  reconnoissient  celoi 
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prison:  the  unmerited  sufferings  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  and 
which  he  bore  with  the  greatest  resignation,  increased  the  reverence 
with  which  he  was  regarded;  and  when  he  obtained  his  freedom 
by  the  death  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  he  was  beheld  as  a  saint,  a  John 
the  Baptist.  He  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1643;  but  he  had  established  a  school  which  looked  upon 
his  and  Jansenius's  doctrines  as  their  gospel.  ^<  His  disciples,"  says 
one  of  them,  <<  go  forth  as  young  eagles  from  under  his  wings;  heirs 
of  his  virtues  and  piety,  who  again  transmit  to  others  what  they 
have  received  from  their  master.  Elijah  left  behind  him  more  than 
one  Eiisha  who  completed  his  work." 

In  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  relation  which  the 
Jansenists  bore  to  the  predominant  religious  parties,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  early  protestants.  They  aim  with  the  same  zeal 
at  sanctification  of  life;  they  strive  with  the  same  earnestness  to  re- 
form the  system  of  faith,  by  a  rejection  of  the  additions  and  inter- 
polations of  the  schools.  But  these  points  of  resemblance  are,  in 
my  opinion,  very  far  from  justifying  us  in  pronouncing  them  to  be 
a  sort  of  unconscious  protestants.  The  main  difference,  in  an  histo^ 
rical  point  of  view,  consists  in  this;  that  they  voluntarily  admitted 
a  principle  which  protestantism  from  the  very  first  utterly  rejected; 
they  remained  steadily  attached  to  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the 
Latin  church,  whose  authority  had  been  thrown  off  by  Grermany 
as  early  as  the  year  1523,  such  as  St  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and 
St.  Gregory;  and  even  adopted  some  of  those  of  the  Greek  churchy 
especially  St.  Chrysostom.  In  the  works  of  these  illustrious  men 
they  thought  they  possessed  a  genuine  and  unadulterated  tradition^ 
from  which  St.  Bernard  had  never  deviated,  but  which,  subsequent 
to  the  times  of  this  <^  last  of  the  fathers,"  had  become  obscured  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  Aristotelic  doctrines.  We,  therefore,  find  them 
far  removed  from  that  energetic  zeal  with  which  the  protestants 
resorted  directly  to  the  Holy  Scriptures;  their  consciences  were 
satisfied  with  the  primary  formations  which  had  become  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  later  system.  They  adhere  to  the  maxim,  that  the 
visible  church,  in  spite  of  moments  of  eclipse  or  of  disfigurement,  is 
yet  of  one  spirit  and  even*of  one  body  with  Christ,  infallible,  and 
immortal;  they  strenuously  uphold  the  episcopal  hierachy;  they 
have  the  most  profound  conviction  that  St.  Augustine  was  inspired 
by  God  to  expound  to  the  world,  in  all  its  fulness,  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  new  covenant;  in  him  is  to 
be  found,  according  to  them,  the  consummation  of  the  Christian 
theology,  which  they  desire  to  grasp  at  its  very  root,  to  understand 
to  its  very  core,  and  to  avoid  the  Pelagian  errors  which  had  often 
been  mistaken  for  the  opinions  of  St.  Augustine.  The  spirit  of 
Luther  was  awakened  by  Augustine,  but  he  then  resorted  without 

d^Hippone, ....  (^ue^on  commencoit  a  n'entendre  plas  parmi  ces  theologiens  qae 
les  noma  de  Jansenius  et  de  S.  Aagustin.*' 
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bentation  or  compromise  to  the  wellspring  of  instruction,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  word  of  God,  while  on  the  contrary,  orthodox  Catho- 
licism held  fast  to  the  system  matured  by  the  lapse  of  centuries,  in 
all  its  integrity;  the  Jansenists,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  enforce 
the  creed  of  Augustine  as  such;— as  comprehending  all  that  had 
gone  before,  and  as  laying  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  to  come 
after.  Protestantism  rejects  tradition;  Catholicism  clings  to  it;  Jan- 
senism seeks  to  purify  it,  and  to  re-establish  it  in  its  primitive  form 
and  authenticity,  and  thus  hopes  to  effect  the  regeneration  both  of 
life  and  doctrine. 

A  company  of  persons  of  some  consideration,  who  embraced 
these  opinions,  soon  assembled  in  the  hermitage  of  Portroyal  des 
Champs,  whither  Lie  Maitre  had  originally  retired. 

At  first  indeed  the  circle  was  very  limited,  consisting  principally 
of  members  and  friends  of  the  Arnauld  family.  Le  Maitre  induced 
four  of  his  brothers  to  join  him.  Their  mother,  from  whom  they 
had  imbibed  their  religious  sentiments,  was  by  birth  an  Arnauld; 
Arnauld  d'Andilly  was  the  oldest  friend  of  St.  Cyran,  who  be- , 
qaeathed  his  heart  to  him,  and  after  a  time  he  too  joined  the  com- ' 
pany;  his  youngest  brother,  Antoine  Arnauld,  was  the  author  of 
the  first  considerable  work  in  defence  of  their  opinions.  Many 
other  relations  and  friends  soon  followed  their  example.  The  con- 
Tent  also  of  Portroyal  at  Paris  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  that  fomily;  Andilly  relates  that  his  mother,  who  retired  thither 
at  the  close  of  her  life,  beheld  around  her  twelve  daughters  and 
grand-daughters.*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  mention  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Paris  in  the  year  1594,  had  been 
mainly  owing  to  the  potent  and  brilliant  eloquence  of  an  elder 
Antoine  Arnauld,  from  whom  all  these  were  descended.  Antipa- 
thy to  the  Jesuits  appeared  to  be  hereditary  in  the  race. 

This  narrow  circle  of  friends,  however,  was  soon  largely  ex- 
tended. 

Many  joined  them,  who  had  no  other  connection  but  that  of 
similarity  of  opinions;  Singlin,  a  disciple  of  St.  Cyran,  and  an  emi- 
nent preacher  at  Paris,  was  especially  active  in  the  cause.  He  was 
remarkable  for  the  peculiarity,  that  whereas  in  the  commou  inter- 
coarse  of  life  he  expressed  himself  with  difficulty,  he  no  sooner 
ascended  the  pulpit  than  he  displayed  the  most  overpowering  elo- 
qaence.t  His  most  zealous  followers  were  sent  to  Portroyal,  where 
they  were  cordially  welcomed.  They  were  chiefly  young  ecclesi- 
astics, and  learned  men,  rich  merchants,  men  of  the  highest  families, 
physicians  who  had  already  acquired  a  station  in  the  world,  and 
members  of  various  religious  orders;  in  short,  all  of  them  were  men 
who  were  induced  to  take  this  step  from  inward  impulse  and  sin- 
cere conviction. 

*  Memoires  d'Amaald  d' Andilly,  i,  p.  341. 
t  Memoires  de  FontaiDe,  ii,  p.  283. 
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In  this  retreat,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  convent  held  together 
by  no  vowsy  many  religious  exercises  were  performed;  the  charches 
were  zealously  attended;  prayers  were  frequently  offered  up  both 
in  company  and  in  solitude;  agricultural  pursuits,  or  some  handi- 
craft, were  followed  by  the  members;  but  they  chiefly  devoted 
their  time  to  letters;  the  religious  society  of  Portroyal  was  likewise 
a  sort  of  literary  academy. 

Whilst  the  Jesuits  were  hoarding  up  learning  in  huge  folios,  or 
were  losing  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  the  revolting  subtleties  of 
an  artificial  system  of  morals  and  dogmas,  the  Jansenists  addressed 
themselves  to  the  nation. 

They  began  by  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  tlie  fathers  of  the 
church,  and  Latin  prayer-books;  they  happily  avoided  the  old 
Frankish  forms  which  had  till  now  been  so  prejudicial  to  the  popu- 
larity of  all  works  of  that  kind,  and  expressed  themselves  with  an 
attractive  clearness  of  style.  The  establishment  of  a  seminary  al 
Portroyal  led  them  to  compose  school  books  on  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  logic  and  geometry,  which,  emanating  from. 
minds  not  trammeled  by  antiquated  forms,  contained  new  methods, 
the  merits  of  which  have  been  universally  admitted.*  They  also 
published  polemical  writings,  the  acuteness  and  precision  of  whidi 
confounded  their  enemies;  or  works  of  the  profoundest  piety,  such 
as  <^  Les  Heures  de  Portroyal,''  which  were  received  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness,  and  were  as  new  and  as  much  in  request,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  as  on  the  first  day  of  their  appearance.  Men  of 
the  lofty  genius  and  the  profound  science  of  Pascal,  of  the  poetical 
originality  and  perfection  of  Racine,  and  of  the  wide  range  of 
knowledge  of  Tillemont  were  formed  within  their  walls.  Their 
labours  extended,  as  we  see,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  ascetic  theology 
which  Jansen  and  Du  Verger  had  traced.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  assert,  that  this  union  of  men  of  high  intellect  and  filled 
with  noble  objects,  who,  in  their  mutual  intercourse  and  by  their 
original  and  unassisted  efforts,  gave  rise  to  a  new  tone  of  expression 
and  a  new  method  of  communicating  ideas,  had  a  most  remarkable 
influence  on  the  whole  form  and  character  of  the  literature  of  France, 
and  hence  of  Europe;  and  that  the  literary  splendor  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  society  of  Portroyal. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  spirit  which  had  given  birth  to  all 
these  productions  should  not  penetrate  the  whole  nation;  adherents 
arose  in  all  quarters,  especially  among  the  parish  priests,  who  had 
long  regarded  with  detestation  the  mode  of  confession  practised  by 
the  Jesuits.  Sometimes  it  appeared — for  instance  in  the  time  of 
cardinal  Retz — as  if  the  Jansenists  were  about  to  make  converts 
among  the  higher  clergy;  and  some  important  offices  were  actually 
distributed  among  them.     We  soon  find  them  not  only  in  tlie 

*  Notice  de  Petitot,  preceding  the  Memoirs  of  Andilly,  I,  in  other  respects 
a  work  surprisingly  full  of  party  spirit. 
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Netherlands  and  in  France,  but  even  in  Spain  they  had  some  par- 
tisans, and  in  the  time  of  Innocent  X  a  Jansenist  preacher  publicly 
promulgated  his  doctrines  in  Rome.* 

The  main  question  now  was,  in  what  light  the  see  of  Rome 
would  regard  these  opinions. 


§  13.   THE  POSITION  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ROME  WITH  RELATION  TO 

THE  TWO  PARTIES. 

This  was  a  renewal  of  the  same  struggle,  though  under  a  some- 
what ahered  form,  which  forty  years  before,  neither  Clement  VIII 
nor  Paul  V  had  ventured  to  decide. 

I  know  not  whether  Urban  VIII  or  Innocent  X  would  have 
diown  more  determination,  had  there  not  unfortunately  occurred  in 
the  work  of  Jansenius  a  passage  at  which  the  Roman  see  took 
great  offence  on  other  grounds. 

In  his  third  book  touching  the  State  of  Innocence,  Jansenius 
comes  to  a  principle  of  St.  Augustine,  which  he  was  aware  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Roman  court.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment 
whom  to  follow — the  father  of  the  church  or  the  pope;  but,  after 
some  deliberation,  he  remarkst  that  the  Roman  see  occasionally 
condemned  a  doctrine  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  without  en- 
tirely meaning  to  declare  it  to  be  false:  he  therefore  decides  abso- 
lutely for  the  principle  of  St.  Augustine. 

His  opponents  naturally  availed  themselves  of  this  passage, 
which  they  described  as  an  attack  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  pope. 
Urban  VIII  was  easily  persuaded  to  express  his  disapprobation  of 
a  work  containing  maxims  derogatory  to  the  apostolical  dignity, 
and  already  condemned  by  former  popes. 

.  But  his  denunciation  had  little  effect  in  arresting  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  Jansenist  doctrines,  which  produced  a  general  schism  in 
France.    The  opponents  of  Portroyal  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtain 

•  Deone,  torn,  iv:  ««Fu  citato  per  11  sant'  officio  Monsieur  Honorato  HerzaQ 
(Heraent),  dottor  della  Sorbona  di  Pariggi,  per  la  predica  che  fcce  in  San  Laigi 
Del  giorno  della  festa,  nella  quale  sostenne  e  difese  Topinione  di  Jansenio  con 
ettdtarlo  per  anico  interprete  di  S.  Agostino  non  specificandolo  ma  pero  deline- 
andolo  cbe  da  ciascheduno  era  inteso.  Egli  si  ritiro  in  casa  dell*  ambasciator 
di  Francia  d  di  la  a  Pariggi.  II  suo  libro  e  prohibito,  et  il  maestro  del  sacro 
palazzo  ne  ha  havuto  qualcbe  travaglio  per  haverne  permessa  la  stampa:  egli  si 
Bcasa  con  dire  cbe  veniva  dedicate  a1  papa  e  era  in  lingua  franccsc,la  quale  egli 
Don  intende,  pero  contenendo  il  libro  1  opinione  favorevole  all*  opinione  loro 
oontro  1'  opinione  de*  Gesuiii.** 

f  De  statu  naturae  pura^,  iii,  cap.  xxii,  p.  403.    '^Quodsi,**  he  adds,  **vcl 
tone  ostendi  potuisset  banc  aliasque  nonnullas  propositioncs  ab  Augustino  doc- 
tomm  omnium  coryphaeo  traditas,  nunquam,  arbitror,  hujusmodi  decretum  ab 
apostolica  sede  permanasset.^^ 
VOL.  II. — 19 
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from  Rome  another  and  a  more  explicit  condemnation  of  their  ad- 
versaries. To  this  end  they  compressed  into  five  propositions  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Jansenius,  as  they  understood  them,  and 
required  pope  Innocent  X  to  pronounce  his  apostoHcal  judgment 
upon  ihem.* 

The  Roman  court  now  proceeded  to  a  formal  investigation  of  the 
work  of  *Jansenius;  a  congregation  of  four  cardinals  was  formed, 
under  whose  supervision  the  examination  was  carried  on  by  thir- 
teen theological  consultores. 

The  five  propositions  were  so  framed,  that  at  first  sight  they  ap- 
peared a^bsolutely  heterodox;  but  when  considered  with  greater 
attention,  might  be  interpreted  at  least  in  part,  in  an  orthodox 
sense.t  A  diversity  of  opinion  immediately  arose  among  the  con- 
sultores. Four  of  them^  viz,  two  Dominicans,  one  minorite  named 
Luca  Wadding,  and  the  general  of  the  Augustines  thought  the  con- 
demnation unadvisable,  but  the  remaining  nine  were  in  favor  of 
in  All  now  depended  upon  the  question,  whether  the  pope  would 
side  with  the  majority. 

The  whole  controversy  was  disagreeable  to  Innocent  X.  His 
character  and  temper  inclined  him  to  hate  all  abstruse  theological 
inquiries;  but,  besides  this,  he  foresaw  from  that  now  set  on  footy 
none  but  the  most  unpleasant  consequences,  let  the  judgment  he 
pronounced  be  what  it  might.  In  spite  of  the  decision  of  so  lai^ 
a  majority,  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  <<When  he  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,"  says  Pallavicini,  <^  and  measured  with 
his  eyes  the  width  of  the  leap,  he  stopped  short,  and  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  go  further." 

But  the  whole  court  was  not  restrained  by  these  considerations. 
Immediately  at  the  side  of  the  pope  stood  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  state,  cardinal  Chigi,  who  was  incessantly  laboring  to  incite 
him  to  open  measures  against  the  Jansenists.  Whilst  Chigi  had 
been  at  Cologne  the  book  had  fallen  into  his  hands;  some  passages 
had  even  then  so  excited  his  fanatical  fury,  that  he  had  flung  the 
book  from  him,  and  his  indignation  and  hatred  had  been  strength- 
ened by  the  suggestions  of  certain  members  of  the  German  monas- 
tic orders;  he  had  taken  a  most  active  part  in  the  abovementioned 
congregation  of  cardinals,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  bring 
about  the  results:  he  strenuously  advised  the  pope  not  to  be  silent; 
silence,  he  said,  would  now  amount  to  acquiescence  in  their  doc- 
trines; his  holiness  must  not  allow  the  maxim  of  the  pope's  infalli- 
bility to  fall  into  discredit,  for  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  the 


*  Pallavicini,  Vita  di  Ales8a*^dro  :....*<  accioche  ben  inforroato  dichiar- 
asse  cio  cho  dovea  permettersi  o  proibirsi  intorno  cinque  principali  propoaitioni 
di  quell'  autoje." 

IHacino,  Ahregede  rhistoirc  cccle8iastiqi.'e,  torn,  xi,  p.  15. 
Pallavicini,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  consultores,  communicates  theae 
details.     He  says  of  the  pope,  ^^  II  suo  intelletto  alienissimodelle  sottigliezae 
scolastiche.*' 
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apostolical  chair  was,  the  power  of  deciding  the  doubts  of  the 
fiiithfal.* 

Innocent  was,  as  we  know,  a  man  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  sudden  impressions.  In  an  unhicky  hour  he  yielded 
to  the  representations  made  to  him  of  the  danger  threatening  the 
pope's  infallibility.  As  this  occurred  on  St.  Athanasius's  day,  he 
received  it  in  the  light  of  an  inspired  warning.  On  the  1st  of  June, 
1653,  he  published  his  bull,  condemnatory  of  the  five  propositions, 
as  being  heretical,  blasphenious,  and  accursed.  He  declared  that 
he  hoped  thus  to  restore  peace  to  the  church;  he  had  nothing  more 
earnestly  at  heart  than  to  be  able  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  church 
into  smooth  water,  and  into  the  harbor  of  salvation.t 

But  the  consequences  which  ensued  were  the  very  reverse  of 
those  he  contemplated. 

The  Jansenists  denied  that  those  propositions  were  to  be  found 
in  the  book  of  Jansenius,  and  still  more  positively,  that  they  inter- 
preted them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned. 

It  now  first  became  obvious  in  what  a  false  position  the  court  of 
Rome  had  placed  itself  The  French  bishops  demanded  that  Rome 
should  declare  that  the  propositions  in  question  were  really  con- 
demned in  the  sense  intended  by  Jansenius.  Chigi,  who  mean- 
while had  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VII, 
had  the  less  pretext  for  refusing  this,  since  he  had  taken  the  chief 
share  in  their  condemnation;  he  now  declared  formally  and  plainly, 
that  "  the  five  propositions  were  certainly  taken  from  the  book  of 
Jansenius,  and  had  been  condemned  in  the  sense  of  their  author."^ 

But  the  Jansenists  were  ready  to  meet  him  on  this  point;  they 
replied  that  a  declaration  of  such  a  nature  overstepped  the  limits  of 
the  papal  authority;  that  the  pope's  infallibility  did  not  extend  to  a 
judgment  of  facts. 

To  the  dogmatical  difierence  was  thus  added  a  question  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  papal  power;  in  the  midst  of  their  undeniable  opposi- 
tion to  the  Roman  see,  the  Jansenists  still  knew  how  to  maintain 
the  character  of  good  catholics. 

'ITiis  party  could  now  no  longer  be  crushed.  Attempts  were 
occasionally  made  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  effect  that  object,  and 
formularies  in  the  spirit  of  the  bull  of  condemnation  were  promul- 
gated, which  all  ecclesiastics,  and  even  all  schoolmasters  and  nuns, 
were  required  to  subscribe.  The  Jansenists  did  not  refuse  to  con- 
demn the  five  propositions,  which,  as  wc  have  said,  were  suscepti- 
ble of  a  heterodox  interpretation;  they  simply  refused  to  recognise, 

*  Commnnicated  by  Pallavicini. 

t  Coquel.  vi,  iii,  248.  We  learn  from  Pallavicini  that  this  bull  was  compos- 
ed by  Chigi  and  Albizi,  an  assessor  of  the  inquisition,  and  principally  by  the 
latter. 

^  Cocquel,  vi,  iv,  151.  "  Quinquo  illas  propositiones  ex  libro  prsmemorati 
Comelii.Jansenii  episcopi  Iprensis  cui  titulua  Augustinus  excerptas  ac  in  sensu 
ab  eodem  Jansonio  intento  damnatas  fuisse  declanimus  et  definimus.*' 
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by  signing  any  paper  unconditionally,  that  these  propositions  were' 
contained  in  Jansenius — that  they  were  the  doctrines  of  their  mas- 
ter; no  persecution  could  wring  this  acknowledgment  from  them. 
Their  constancy  had  the  effect  of  daily  increasing  their  numbers  and 
their  credit;  there  were  soon  to  be  found,  even  among  the  bishops, 
numerous  partisans  of  their  opinions.* 

In  order  to  restore  at  least  outward  peace  to  the  church,  Clement 
IX  was  compelled,  in  the  year  1 668,  to  declare  himself  satisfied  with 
a  subscription  such  as  even  a  Jansenist  need  not  have  hesitated  to 
give,  and  which  condemned  the  five  propositions  in  general  terms, 
without  insisting  that  the  doctrines  inculcated  in  them  were  truly 
and  actually  those  of  Jansenius.t  This,  in  fact,  implied  a  material 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  court;  for  it  not  only  allowed 
the  claim  to  the  right  of  deciding  on  matters  of  fact  to  drop,  but  it 
connived  at  the  utter  neglect  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pro- 
nounced by  itself  against  Jansenius. 

From  that  time  the  party  of  St.  Cyran  and  Jansenius  arose  to 
considerable  power  and  importance;  tolerated  by  the  curia,  encou- 
raged by  some  of  the  nobles,  on  good  terms  with  the  royal  court, 
(the  celebrated  minister  Pomponne  was  a  son  of  Andilly,)  and  pos- 
sessing, by  means  of  their  literary  activity,  an  influence  over  the 
whole  nation.  But  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  party  a  vehe- 
ment opposition  to  the  see  of  Rome  also  gained  ground  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  them;  the  Jansenists 
knew  full  well  that  had  the  designs  of  the  curia  succeeded,  they 
would  have  ceased  ere  this  to  exist. 


§  14.    RELATION  OP  THE  HOLY  SEE  TO  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER. 

Meanwhile  another  not  less  dangerous  opposition  now  menaced 
the  power  of  Rome  with  ever-increasing  violence  and  extension. 

*  A  Letter  from  nineteen  bishops  to  the  Pope,  1667,  1  Dec:  **  Novum  et 
inauditum  apud  nos  nonnulli  dogma  procuderunt,  ecclesiae  nempe  decretis, quibas 
quotidiana  nee  revelata  divinitus  facta  deciduntur,  certam  et  infallibilem  con- 
stare  veritatem."  This  is  in  fact  the  recognised  solution  of  the  qaestion  of 
'♦droit"  and  "fait." 

I  The  last  formulary  of  Alexander  VII  (15  Feb.  1665,)  is  as  follows:  "  Jc 
rejette  et  condamme  sincerement  Ics  cinq  propositions  extraitcs  du  lirre  de  Cor- 
nelius Jansenius  intitule  Augustinus,  et  aans  le  sens  du  memo  auteur,  coinme 
le  saint  siege  apostolique  Ics  a  condamnees  par  les  susdites  constitutions."  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  the  more  circumstantial  declaration  of  peace:  "  Vous  de- 
vez  vous  obliger  a  condamner  sincerement,  pleinement,  sans  aucune  reserve  ni 
exception  tous  les  sens  que  Teglise  et  le  pape  ontcondamnes  etcondamnent  dans 
les  cinq  propositions."  A  second  article  follows:  ♦♦  Dcclarons  que  ce  serait  faire 
injure  a  l^eglise  de  comprendre  entre  les  sens  condamncs  dans  ces  propositionfl 
la  doctrine  de  S'  Augustin  et  de  S»  Thomas  touchant  la  grace  efficace  par  elle- 
meme  necessaire  a  toutcs  les  actions  de  la  picto  chretienne  et  la  predestination 
gratuite  des  elus." 
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In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Roman  See  began  to  assert  its 
jarisdictional  privileges,  I  know  not  whether  with  more  vivacity 
and  efTccty  but  certainly  more  systematically  and  with  more  un- 
yielding pertinacity,  than  at  any  former  period.  Urban  VIII,  who 
owed  tlio  tiara  in  part  to  the  consideration  he  had  acquired  as  a 
zealous  champion  of  these  claims,*  established  a  Congregation  of 
Immunity,  whose  express  function  it  was  to  defend  them.  The 
cardinals  had  generally,  as  young  prelates,  formed  some  connection 
with  the  temporal  sovereigns  of  Europe;  it  was  only  to  a  few 
therefore,  who  had  sought  to  obtain  preferment  by  the  zeal  which 
they  displayed  on  this  subject,  that  he  confided  the  office  of  keeping 
a  watchful  eye  on  every  attempt  of  temporal  princes  to  encroach 
on  the  spiritual  jurisdiction.  From  that  time  the  vigilance  exercised 
was  far  more  keen  and  regular,  and  the  admonitions  more  urgent; 
a  result  which  official  zeal  and  self-interest  conspired  to  bring  about. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  court  accepted  it  as  a  proof  of  piety,  to 
keep  jealous  guard  over  every  point  of  these  ancient  and  traditional 
rights.! 

But  was  it  likely  that  political  states  would  complacently  submit 
to  this  more  rigorous  supervision?  The  sentiment  of  religious  union 
which  the  struggle  with  protestantism  had  excited,  was  cooled;  the 
general  tendency  of  nations  was  towards  internal  strength  and 

Eolitical  cou)pactness;  it  followed  that  the  court  of  Rome  fell  into 
itter  altercations  with  all  the  catholic  states.  Even  the  Spaniards 
occasionally  made  attempts  to  curb  the  influence  of  Rome;  for  ex- 
ample, to  add  some  civil  assessors  to  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition 
at  Naples.  The  court  of  Rome  had  shown  reluctance  to  admit  the 
claim  of  the  emperor  to  the  patriarchate  of  Aquileja,  from  the  fear 
that  he  would  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  greater  degree 
of  ecclesiastical  independence.  The  estates  of  the  empire  en- 
deavored in  the  election-capitulations  of  1654  and  1658,  to  limit  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  nuncios  and  the  curia  by  stricter  provisions. 
Venice  was  in  a  state  of  incessant  agitation  concerning  the  influence 
of  the  court  over  the  nomination  to  the  spiritual  offices  of  the  coun- 
try; concerning  the  pensions  and  the  insolent  pretensions  of  the 

*  Relatione  de' IV  ambasciatori  1625:  **Profe8sa  sopra  tutte  le  cose  haver 
V  animo  inflessibile  echc  la  sua  independenza  non  ammctta  alcuna  ragiouedcgrl* 
interesei  de'  principi.  Ma  quello  in  che  preme  con  insistenza  et  a  che  tende  V 
impiego  di  tutto  il  sue  spirito  e  di  conservare  e  di  accrescer  la  giurisdiuione  ec- 
detiastica.  Qucsto  mcdcsimo  concetto  fu  sempro  sostenuto  dal  pontcfice  nclla 
taa  minor  fortana,  e  cid  e  stato  anche  grandissima  causa  della  sua  csaltationc.*' 

t  Job.  Bapt.  de  Luca  S.  R.  E.  Cardinalis;  Kelatio  curiie  Romans  1683.  Disc. 
XvII,  p.  109:  **  Etiam  apud  bonos  et  zelantcs  ecclesiasticos  reroanet  qusstio,  an 
bnjas  congregationis  ercctio  ecclesiasticae  immunitnti  ct  jurisdiction!  proficua  vel 
pnejndicialis  fnerit,  potissime  quia  bonus  quidem  sed  forte  indiscretus  vel  asper 
mIos  aliqnoram,  qui  circa  initia  earn  regebant,  aliqua  produxit  inconvenientia 
pnejudicialia,  atque  asperitatis  vel  nimium  exacte  et  exorbitantis  defensionis 
opinionem  impressit  apud  seculares.'*  An  admission  undoabtedly  very.im- 
poftaot  from  a  cardinal. 

19* 
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papal  families:  Genoa  and  Savoy  found  frequent  cause  to  recall 
their  respective  envoys  from  Rome:  but  the  ^most  vigorous  resist- 
ance proceeded  from  the  French  churchy  as  indeed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  its  restoration  would  lead  us  to  expect.*  The  nuncios 
find  no  end  to  the  objections  and  remonstrances  which  they  think 
themselves  called  upon  to  make,  especially  concerning  the  limits 
imposed  on  the  spiritual  jurisdiction;  they  complain  that  before  they 
had  taken  a  single  step,  appeals  were  preferred  against  them;  that 
they  were  robbed  of  the  control  over  marriages,  under  the  pretext 
of  some  intended  abduction;  that  they  were  deprived  of  all  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction;  that  occasionally  a  clergyman  was  executed  with- 
out being  first  degraded  from  his  holy  office;  that  the  king  without 
consulting  them  published  edicts  concerning  heresy  and  simony; 
and  that  the  tenths  to  the  crown  had  gradually  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  permanent  tax.  The  more  reflecting  and  timid  adherents 
of  the  curia  beheld  in  these  usurpations  the  forerunners  of  an  open 
schism. 

The  state  of  things  brought  on  by  these  disputes  was  necessarily 
connected  with  other  circumstances,  especially  with  the  political 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Roman  court. 

Out  of  deference  for  Spain,  neither  Innocent  nor  Alexander  had 
ventured  to  recognise  Portugal,  which  had  severed  herself  from  that 
kingdom,  or  to  grant  canonical  institution  to  the  Portuguese  bishops 
nominated  by  their  own  government.  Almost  the  whole  body  of 
the  legitimate  episcopacy  of  Portugal  died  out;  the  church  lands  were 
in  great  part  abandoned  to  the  officers  of  the  army;  and  king,  clergy, 
and  laity  lost  the  habit  of  their  former  submissiveness  to  Rome. 

Moreover  the  successors  of  Urban  VIII  inclined  again  to  the  side 
of  Spain  and  Austria. 

Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  the  overwhelming 
power  of  France  so  soon  began  to  reveal  a  character  dangerous  to 
the  freedom  of  Europe.  Another  cause  was,  that  these  popes  owed 
their  elevation  to  the  Spanish  influence,  and  both  of  them  were  per- 
sonal enemies  o(  Mazarin.t 

In  Alexander  this  hostility  displayed  itself  still  more  strongly;  he 
could  not  forgive  the  cardinal  for  allying  himself  with  Cromwell, 
nor  for  long  preventing  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Spain,  from 
personal  considerations. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Roman  see  in 

*  Relatione  della  nuntiatura  di  Francia  di  Mons'  Scotti  1641,  5  Aprile.  He 
gives  a  separate  section.  Dell'  impedimenti  della  nnntiatura  ordinaria.  **  Li 
giudici  regj  si  puo  dire  che  levino  tuita  la  giurisdittione  eccl^  in  Francia  alii 
prelati." 

t  Deone,  OUobre  1644:  **  Si  sa  veramente  che  Tesclusione  di  Panfilio  fatta  da 
cardinali  Francesi  nel  conclave  non  era  volonta  regiane  instanza  del  cl.  Antonio, 
ma  opera  del  c'  Mazzarini,  cmulo  e  poco  ben  affetto  al  c'  Panziroli,  il  quale  pre- 
vedea  che  doveva  aver  grran  parte  in  questo  ponteficato.''  As  was  really  the 
case. 
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France  became  more  inveterate,  and  from  time  to  time  broke  out  in 
iriolences  most  irritating  and  distressing  to  Alexander. 

A  quarrel  which  arose  in  Rome  between  the  followers  of  M.  de 
Crfiquy,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  Corsican  city  guard,  in 
which  Cr6quy  at  length  received  a  personal  insult,  furnished  the 
king  with  an  occasion  of  interference  in  the  differences  of  the  Roman 
see  with  the  houses  of  Este  and  Farnese,  and  at  last  of  actually 
marching  troops  into  Italy.  The  unfortunate  pope  endeavored  to 
save  himself  by  means  of  a  secret  protest;  but  in  the  eye  of  the  world 
he  was  obliged  to  accede  to  all  the  demands  made  by  the  king  in  the 
treaty  of  Pisa.  The  fondness  of  the  popes  for  inscriptions  in  their 
honor  is  well  known;  it  was  a  saying  in  Rome,  that  they  would  not 
let  one  stone  be  laid  upon  another  in  a  wall,  without  their  cipher. 
Alexander  was  compelled  to  permit  the  erection  of  a  pyramid  in  one 
of  the  most  frequented  places  of  his  capital,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  humiliation. 

This  act  alone  was  sufficient  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  papacy. 

But  other  causes  had  already  conspired,  about  the  year  1660, 
greatly  to  lessen  its  authority.  The  papal  see  had  been  the  origina- 
tor of  the  peace  of  Vervins,  had  promoted  it  by  negotiation,  and  had 
brought  it  to  a  conclusion.  At  the  ratification  of  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia,  it  had  been  present  in  the  person  of  its  delegates,  but  even 
then,  had  found  itself  reduced  to  protest  against  the  conditions  on 
which  the  other  powers  agreed.  In  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
pope  did  not  even  take  any  ostensible  part;  his  envoys  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  conferences — scarcely  indeed  was  there  the  smallest 
reference  to  him  in  the  whole  transaction.*  How  soon  after  this 
were  treaties  of  peace  concluded,  in  which  dispositions  were  made 
relating  to  papal  fiefs,  without  so  much  as  consulting  the  pope ! 


§    15.   TRANSITION   TO   THE    LATER   EPOCHS   OP   THE   PAPACY. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  affords  an  insight  into 
the  general  course  of  human  affairs,  that,  at  the  moment  when  its 
sdiemes  for  the  re-establishment  of  an  universal  supremacy  fell  to 
the  ground,  the  papacy  began  also  to  dpcay  at  the  core. 

At  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  every  thing  which 
could  secure  its  stability  seemed  to  be  effected.  The  doctrines  of 
the  church  were  renovated;  her  privileges  more  strongly  central- 
ised; alliances  concluded  with  temporal  sovereigns;  the  ancient 
orders  reformed  and  new  ones  instituted;  the  political  powers  of 


*  Galeazzo  Gualdo  Priorato  della  pace  conclusa  fra  le  dae  corone  1664,  con- 
tains, p.  120,  **  Osservationi  sopra  le  cause  per  le  qaali  si  conclude  la  pace  senza 
hitenrento  del  papa."  We  see  that  the  misunderstanding  between  the  pope  and 
Masarin  iras  at  that  time  notorious* 
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the  States  of  the  Church  concentrated  and  converted  into  an  organ 
of  ecclsiastical  influence;  the  spirit  and  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  curia  reformed;  and  every  thing  directed  towards  the  one  end 
of  the  re-establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  and  of  the  catho* 
lie  faith. 

This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  a  new  creation;  it  was  a  resusci- 
tation effected  by  the  force  of  new  ideas,  which,  after  sweeping 
away  some  abuses,  only  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  existing  ele- 
ments of  social  life. 

Without  doubt,  however,  a  renovation  of  this  sort  is  more  ex- 
posed to  the  decline  of  the  vivifying  principle  tlian  a  radically  new 
creation. 

The  first  check  which  the  catholic  restoration  received  was  in 
France.  The  papal  power  could  not  force  its  way  by  the  beaten 
track;  it  was  constrained  to  witness  the  formation  and  growth  of  a 
church,  catholic  indeed,  but  not  under  the  influences  it  desired;  it 
was  constrained  to  stoop  from  its  lofty  pretensions,  and  to  come  to 
terms  with  a  church  so  constituted. 

To  this  shock  to  the  omnipotence  of  Rome,  other  causes  of  decay 
were  soon  added.  Violent  internal  dissensions  arose;  disputes 
concerning  the  most  important  points  of  faith,  and  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  power;  in  the  curia,  nepo- 
tism displayed  itself  under  the  most  dangerous  form;  while  the 
financial  resources,  instead  of  being  wholly  applied  to  their  proper 
objects,  fell  for  the  most  part  into  the  hands  of  a  few  families. 

Hut  Rome  had  still  a  grand  and  universal  object  towards  which 
it  advanced  with  singular  good  fortune.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  high 
endeavor  all  contradictions  were  reconciled,  the  differences  of  doc- 
trine and  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  powers  were  allayed, 
the  divisions  between  states  were  healed,  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mon enterprises  was  promoted,  the  curia  was  the  centre  and  the 
index  to  the  whole  catholic  world,  and  conversions  continued  to  be 
made  on  the  grandest  scale. 

But  we  observed  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  notwithstanding  these 
flattering  appearances,  the  papacy,  far  from  attaining  its  end,  was 
thrown  back  upon  itself  by  internal  dissensions  and  external  resis- 
tance. 

From  that  time  the  whole  political  and  social  condition  of  Rome 
assumed  a  new  form. 

The  spirit  of  conquest  and  acquisition,  directed  towards  a  great 
cause,  implies  a  certain  devotedness;  it  is  incompatible  with  the 
narrowness  of  selfish  views  and  selfish  enjoyments.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  love  of  gain  had  taken  possession 
of  the  curia;  a  society  of  annuitants  was  formed,  who  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  the  revenues  of  the  state  and  to  the  administration 
of  the  church;  and  while  they  abused  this  right  in  a  manner  rui- 
nous to  the  public,  they  clung  to  it  with  a  zeal  as  fervent  as  if  the 
whole  existence  of  religion  had  depended  upon  it. 
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This  was,  however,  the  very  cause  which  aroused  an  irrecon- 
cileable  hostility  to  the  court  of  Rome  from  opposite  sides. 

A  doctrine  arose,  originating  in  a  new  intuition  of  the  profounder 
meaning  of  religion,  which  the  court  of  Rome  condemned  and  per- 
secuted, but  could  not  silence.  Sovereigns  and  states  assumed  an 
independent  bearing,  and  emancipated  themselves  completely  from 
all  subservience  to  the  papal  policy;  in  the  management  of  their 
political  and  civil  affairs,  they  claimed  a  right  of  self-government, 
which  had  the  effect  of  continually  abridging  the  influence  of  the 
curia  even  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  history  of  the  papacy  from  henceforward  rests  on  these  two 
important  changes. 

In  the  epochs  which  follow,  far  from  displaying  any  spontaneous 
energy,  it  was  completely  occupied  with  finding  means  of  defending 
itself,  as  well  as  it  could,  from  the  attacks  which  assailed  it  on  every 
side.  The  attention  of  mankind  is  naturally  attracted  by  energy 
and  power,  nor  is  it  possible  to  understand  historical  events  but  by 
a  consideration  of  the  active  causes  of  them;  it  therefore  forms  no 
part  of  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  describe  the  modern  phases  of 
the  papacy.  But  as  one  of  the  most  singular  spectacles  ever  ex- 
hibitea  on  the  world's  stage  still  remains  unnoticed,  and  as  we  pre- 
fixed to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  work,  an  introductory 
sketch  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  papacy,  we  cannot  conclude  with- 
out attempttng  to  give  at  least  a  brief  outline  of  its  more  recent 
history. 

The  first  thing  which  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  is  the  attack 
from  the  side  of  the  catholic  states.  This  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  division  of  the  catholic  world  into  two  hostile  parties,  the 
Austrian  and  the  French,  which  the  pope  had  no  longer  the  power 
either  to  coerce  or  to  tranquillise.  The  political  position  which 
Rome  assumed,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  spiritual  de- 
votedness  which  it  could  command.  We  have  marked  the  first 
shock  to  its  political  importance;  we  are  now  about  to  contemplate 
its  further  decline. 


§  16.    LOUIS  XIV  AND  INNOCENT  XI. 

Whatever  was  the  attachment  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  catholic  faith, 
he  could  not  endure  that  the  see  of  Rome  should  pursue  a  policy 
independent  of  his  own — nay,  often  opposed  to  it. 

Clement  X  (1670  to  1676),  like  Innocent  and  Alexander  (and  if 
not  Clement  IX  himself,  yet  his  court  and  dependents),  leaned  to 
the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  an  inclination  which  he  shared  with  his 
nephew,  Paul uzzi  Altieri*.*  For  this  Louis  XIV  revenged  himself 
by  incessant  encroachments  on  the  spiritual  power. 

*  Morosmi,  Relatione  di  Francia,  1671:  **  Conosciuta  natorale- partialita  del 
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He  arbitrarily  confiscated  church  property,  suppressed  monastic 
orders,  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  charging  church  livings  with 
military  pensions;  he  endeavored  to  extend  to  those  provinces  of 
his  kingdom  in  which  it  had  never  obtained  the  right  of  receiving 
the  revenues  of  a  bishopric  so  long  as  it  was  vacant,  and  of  pre- 
sentation to  its  dependent  livings,  which  had  become  so  celebrated 
imder  the  name  regale;  and  he  inflicted  the  deepest  wound  on  the 
holders  of  the  Roman  funds,  by  subjecting  the  donations  sent  to 
Rome  to  a  strict^and  controlling  supervision.^ 

He  continued 'the  same  course  during  the  pontificate  of  Inno* 
cent  XI,  who,  though  he  observed  the  same  general  line  of  policy 
as  his  predecessor,  opposed  a  stronger  resistance  to  the  measures  of 
Louis. 

Innocent  XI,  of  the  house  of  Odescalchi  of  Como,  came  to  Rome 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  with  no  other  fortune  than  his  sword  and 
pistols,  to  seek  some  secular  employment  there,  or  perhaps  to  take 
service  in  the  Neapolitan  army.  The  advice  of  a  cardinal,  who 
saw  more  deeply  into  his  character  than  he  did  himself,  induced 
him  to  enter  upon  the  career  of  the  curia.  This  he  did  with  bo 
much  zeal  and  earnestness,  and  gradually  secured  such  a  reputa* 
tion  for  ability  and  good  intentions,  that  while  the  conclave  wai 
sitting,  the  people  shouted  his  name  under  the  porticos  of  St 
Peter's,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction,  when,  on 
the  21st  of  September,  1676,  his  election  was  declared. 

He  was  a  man  of  such  mildness  and  humility  of  manner,  that 
when  he  called  for  any  of  his  servants,  it  was  with  the  reservatioOi 
"if  it  was  convenient  to  them;"  of  such  purity  of  heart  and  life, 
that  his  confessor  declared  that  he  had  never  discovered  iu  him 
anything  which  could  sever  the  soul  from  God;  meek  and  gentle, 
but  impelled  by  the  same  conscientiousness  which  governed  his 
private  life,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  with  inflexible  integrity. 

He  immediately  attacked  the  abuses  in  the  state,  more  particu- 
larly of  the  financial  administration.  The  expenditure  had  risen 
to  2,578,106  so.  91  baj.  a  year;  the  revenue  (dataria  and  spolia 
included)  amounted  to  only  2,408,500  sc.  71  baj.;  a  deficit  of 
170,000  sc.  yearly,  which  threatened  to  occasion  a  public  bank- 
ruptcy.! That  matters  did  not  proceed  to  this  extremity,  is  un- 
questionally  attributable  to  Innocent  XL  He  was  the  first  pope 
who  totally  abstained  from  nepotism.  lie  declared  that  he  loved 
his  nephew  Don  Livio,  who  merited  his  afl*ection  by  his  modesty; 

card'  Altieri  per  la  corona  cattoHca  rende  alia  X"^  sospetta  o^i  saa  attione.  D 
pontcfice  prcsente  e  considerato  como  un  imagino  del  dominio  che  risiede  veiA* 
incnto  nelP  arbitrio  del  nipote." 

•  Instriizione  per  monsr  arcivcscovo  di  Patrasso,  1G74:  "Questo  fatlo  arriyato 
alia  corto  Ricome  cccito  lo  stuporc  o  lo  scandolo  universale  cosi  pervenuto  alia 
notitia  di  N.  S'»  mosso  un  oslreino  cordoglio  ncll'  animo  di  S.  Beat««." 

t  Stato  dclla  camera  ncl  prescnte  pontificaio  di  Innocenzo  XI,  MS.  (Bibl. 
AlbO 
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bnt  that,  for  that  very  reason,  he  would  not  have  him  in  the  palace. 
He  abolished  all  the  places  and  pensions  which  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  papal  nephews,  as  well 
as  many  others  which  were  a  burthen  to  the  public.  He  put  an 
end  to  innumerable  abuse  and  exemptions,  and  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  money  market  permitted  it,  he  reduced  the  monti, 
without  hesitation,  from  four  to  three  per  cent.*  After  a  few  years 
be  actually  succeeded  in  raising  the  revenue,  considerably  above 
the  expenditure  of  the  state. 

With  the  same  determination  which  characterised  his  domestic 
policy,  Innocent  now  met  the  attacks  of  Louis  XIV. 

Three  or  four  bishops  of  the  Jansenist  party,  who  opposed  the 
extension  of  the  regale  mentioned  above,  were  harassed  and  per- 
secuted by  the  court  on  that  account.  One  of  them,  the  Bishop  of 
Bamiers,  was  reduced  to  live  for  a  time  on  alms.  They  appealed 
to  the  pope,  who  instantly  took  them  under  his  protection.! 

He  twice  admonished  the  king  not  to  lend  an  ear  to  flatterers, 
and  not  to  touch  the  liberties  of  the  church;  for  that  if  he  did,  he 
might  cause  the  fountains  of  the  divine  mercy  to  dry  up  from  his 
kingdom.  As  he  received  no  answer,  he  reiterated  his  warnings  a 
thiid  time;  now,  however,  he  added,  he  would  write  no  more,  he 
would  no  longer  content  himself  with  admonitions,  he  would  make 
nse  of  every  weapon  which  fiod  had  placed  in  his  hands.  He 
would  fear  no  danger,  no  storm;  he  beheld  his  glory  in  the  cross  of 
Christ.]: 

It  has  ever  been  a  maxim  of  the  French  court  to  control  the 
pipal  power  by  means  of  the  national  clergy,  the  national  clergy 
Dj  means  of  the  papal  power.  But  never  did  a  prince  rule  his 
clergy  more  absolutely  than  Louis  XIV.  The  speeches  addressed 
to  him  on  solemn  occasions  breathe  an  abject  submission  which  has 
DO  equal.  "  We  scarcely  dare,"  says  one  of  them,§  "  to  prefer  any 
requests,  from  the  fear  of  setting  bounds  to  the  zeal  of  your  majesty 
for  the  church.  The  melancholy  privilege  of  making  objections  or 
complaints,  is  now  transformed  into  the  sweet  necessity  of  celebrat- 
ing the  praises  of  our  benefactor."  The  prince  de  Coudd  said,  that 
if  the  king  were  to  think  fit  to  go  over  to  the  protestant  church,  the 
clergy  would  be  the  first  to  follow  him. 

It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  clergy  did  not  scruple  to. stand  by 


•  In  a  MS.  of  763  pages  of  the  year  1743,  entitled  "Erettione  et  aggionte 
de*  monti  camerali,''  are  the  decrees  and  briefs  relating  to  this  measure.  In  a 
brief  to  the  Tesoriere  Negroni  in  1684,  Innocent  first  declares  his  intention  *M* 
•ndar  liberando  la  camera  del  frutto  di  4  P*"  C**  che  in  questi  tempi  e  troppo  ri- 
goroeo.*' 

I  Racine,  Histoire,  ecclesiastiqne,  X,  p.  328. 
Brief  of  27  Dec.  1679. 
§  Remontrance  du  clcrge  de  France  (assemblec  a  St.  Germain  en  Laye  en 
Tannee  1680)  faite  au  roi  le  10  Juliet  par  rill<°"  et  rev°"  J.  Bapt.  Adheimar  de 
Monteil  de  Grignan.    Mem.  du  clerge,  tom.  xiv,  p.  767. 
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their  king  against  the  pope;  from  year  to  yeai^the  declarations 
which  they  issued  were  more  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  throne.  At 
last  followed  the  assembly  of  1682.  ^<It  was  summoned  and  dis- 
missed/' says  a  Venetian  ambsissador,  '<  at  the  convenience  of  the 
ministry,  and  conducted  in  entire  accordance  with  its  suggestions."* 
The  four  articles  which  it  drew  up  have  from  that  time  been  cod« 
stantly  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Gallican  liberties.  The 
first  three  repeat  principles  maintained  before: — that  the  temporal 
power  is  independent  of  the  spiritual;  that  a  council  is  superior  to 
the^pope;  that  the  usages  of  the  Gallican  church  are  inviolable.  The 
fourth,  however,  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  note,  since  it  limits  not 
only  the  temporal,  but  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope.  <<Even 
in  questions  of  faith,  the  decision  of  the  pope  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment, so  long  as  it  has  not  received  the  assent  of  the  church."  We 
see  that  the  two  national  authorities  supported  each  other.  The 
king  was  freed  from  the  interference  of  the  temporal,  the  cleigy 
from  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  spiritual,  power  of  the  papacy. 
It  was  observed  by  contemporaries,  that  if  France  remained  within 
the  pale  of  the  catholic  church,  she  stood  on  the  very  threshold, 
ready  to  quit  its  enclosure.  The  king  exalted  the  articles  above 
mentioned  into  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith — a  S3rmbolical  book. 
They  were  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools,  and  no  man  was  to  be 
permitted  to  take  a  degree  in  the  faculty  of  law  or  theology  without 
swearing  to  them.  But  the  pope  had  still  a  weapon  left  While 
the  king  bestowed  the  highest  favor  and  preferment  on  the  authois 
of  this  declaration — the  members  of  the  assembly — Innocent  refused 
to  grant  them  spiritual  institution.  They  might  take  the  revenues, 
but  the  ordination  they  did  not  receive,  nor  consequently,  could 
they  perform  a  single  spiritual  act  of  the  episcopal  office. 

This  state  of  confusion  was  aggravated  by  the  resolution  just  then 
taken  by  Louis  XIV,  to  prove  the  soundness  of  his  orthodoxy  by 
the  barbarous  extirpation  of  the  Huguenots  which  signalized  his 
reign .  He  thought  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  catholic  church. 
It  was  indeed  said  that  pope  Innocent  was  a  party  to  the  design.t 
But  the  fact  is  not  so.  The  court  of  Rome  would  now  have  nothing 
to  do  with  conversions  wrought  by  armed  apostles;  "that  was  not 
the  method  employed  by  Christ;  men  must  be  led,  not  dragged,  into 
the  temple.'- 1 

*  Foscarini,  Relatione  di  Francia,  1684:  **  Con  non  dissimile  dipendenn 
segue  I'ordinc  ccch"  le  massimc  e  IMntercsso  dclla  corte,  come  I'ha  fatto  cono- 
scerc  rassemblea  sopra  le  vertenzo  della  regalia,  unita,  diretta  e  disciolta  secondo 
le  convcnienzc  cd  ispirationi  del  rainistero  politico.  Provenendo  della  mano 
del  re  Tesaltatione  e  fortuna  de*  soggetti  chc  lo  compongono,  dominati  sempre 
da  nuove  prctensioni  e  speranzc  si  scorgono  piu  attaccati  alle  compiacenze  del 
monarca  che  gli  stessi  secolari." 

t  Bonamici,  Vita  Innocontii;  Lebrct,  Magazin  viii,  p.  98,  and  Lebret*8  nate, 
"Thus  it  cannot  be  denied,"  &c. 

X  Venier,  Kelaiiono  di  Francia,  1C89:  "Nell'  opera  tentata  nella  conTenion 
degli  UgonoUi  dispiacque  al  re,  non  riportar  dal  pontefice  lode  cbe  speraTm,  e 
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Fresh  difficulties  continually  arose.  In  the  year  1687  the  French 
ambassador  entered  Rome  with  such  an  immense  retinue,  compri- 
ting  two  or  three  squadrons  of  cavalry,  that  although  the  pope  had 
solemnly  abolished  the  right  of  asylum,  which  the  ambassadors  then 
claimed,  not  only  for  their  palace  but  for  all  the  neighboring  streets, 
he  would  vainly  have  tried  to  dispute  it.  The  ambassador  bearded 
the  pope  m  his  own  capital  with  armed  retainers.  <<  They  come 
with  horses  and  with  chariots,"  said  Innocent,  <<but  we  will  walk 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Ecclesiastical  censure  was  pronounced 
on  the  ambassador,  and  the  church  of  St.  Luigi,  in  which  he  had 
attended  a  solemn  high  mass,  was  laid  under  interdict.* 

The  king  on  his  side  now  proceeded  to  extreme  measures.  He 
appealed  to  a  general  council,  caused  Avignon  to  be  invested,  and 
the  nuncio  to  be  shut  up  in  St.  Olpn;  and  it  was  thought  he  intended 
to  create  Harlai,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  who  sanctioned,  if  he  did 
not  suggest,  all  these  steps,  patriarch  of  France.  To  such  a  length 
had  things  gone;  the  French  ambassador  in  Rome  excommunicated; 
the  papal  nuncio  in  France  forqibly  detained;  thirty-five  French 
bishops  without  canonical  institution;  a  part  of  the  papal  territory 
oteupied  by  the  king.  Schism  had  thus  in  fact  already  broken  out. 
Nevertheless  Innocent  XI  turned  aside  not  a  step  from  his  course. 

If  we  examine  on  what  he  depended  for  support,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  not  the  efiect  of  his  censures  in  France,  nor  the  weight 
of  his  apostolical  authority;  it  was  chiefly  the  general  resistance 
^ich  Louis  XIV  had  excited  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  by  enterpri- 
zes  which  menaced  the  very  existence  of  her  liberties;  to  this  resis- 
tance the  pope  attached  his  own  cause. 

He  supported  Austria  in  her  Turkish  war  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability;t  and  the  success  which  crowned  her  arms  gave  to  the  whole 
party  and  to  the  pope  individually  a  new  attitude.  It  were  indeed 
difficult  to  prove  that  Innocent  had,  as  was  asserted,  formed  a  direct 
alliance  with  William  III,  and  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  designs 
of  that  prince  upon  England;:^  but  it  may  be  affirmed  with  the  ut- 

lieere  11  papa  in  mala  parte  che  fosse  intrapresa  senza  sua  participatione  et  ese- 

gnita  COD  i  noti  rigori, pablicando  che  non  fosse  proprio  fare  missioni  d* 

■postoll  armati,  e  cheqaesto  metodo  nuovo  non  fosse  il  migliore,  giache  Christo 
HOB  se  n'  era  senrito  per  convertire  ii  mondo:  in  oltre  parve  iraportuno  il  tempo 
di  guadagnar  gli  eretici  all'  ora  che  erano  piii  bollenti  le  controversie  col  papa." 
*  Legatio  marchionis  Layardini  Roinam  ejusque  cum  Romano  pontifice  dis- 
HdionoL,  1697.  A  refutation  b^  Lavardin,  which  explains  these  events  with  great 
impartiality  and  penetration:  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  admirable  political  treatises 
wlueh  the  assomptions  of  Louis  XIV  called  forth  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  and  Italy. 

J  Relatione  di  Roma  di  Giov.  Lando,  1689.  The  subsidies  are  here  estima- 
at  two  millions  of  scudi. 
t  In  the  Memoires  sor  le  regne  de  Frederic  I,  roi  de  Prusse,  par  le  comte  de 
Dotma,  p.  78,  also  this  assertion  is  made:  that  his  father  had  obtained  possession 
of  the  letters  from  queen  Christina,  ^'  qui  les  fesait  passer  par  le  comte  de  Lippe, 
d*  od  un  certain  Paget  les  portoit  a  la  Haye.*'  In  spite  of  these  details  the  story 
appears  doubtful,  when  we  recollect  that  all  this  time  Cbristioa  was  not  on  good 
VOL,  II. — 20 
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most  confidence  that  his  ministers  knew  of  them.  The  pope  was 
only  told  that  the  prince  of  Orange  would  take  the  command  on  the 
Rhine,  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
church,  against  Louis  XIV;  and  for  this  object  he  promised  consid- 
erable subsidies;  but  his  secretary  of  state,  Count  Cassoni,  had  cer- 
tain information  in  the  year  1687,  that  the  plan  of  the  discontented 
English  was  to  dethrone  king  James,  and  transfer  the  crown  to  the 
princess  of  Orange.  The  count  was  ill  served;  the  French  had  found 
a  traitor  in  his  household.  From  the  papers  which  this  man  sufiered 
to  be  inspected  in  his  master's  most  secret  cabinet,  the  courts  of 
France  and  of  England  received  the  first  intelligence  of  these  plaps. 
Singular  combination  of  events!  It  was  at  the  court  of  Rome  that 
the  threads  of  an  alliance  were  destined  to  meet,  the  object  and  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  to  deliver  protestantism  from  the  last 
great  danger  which  menaced  it,  and  to  secure  the  English  throne 
ifor  ever  to  that  confession.*  If  Innocent,  as  we  have  said,  knew  not 
of  the  entire  scheme,  it  is  yet  undeniable  that  he  attached  himself  to 
a  party  which  was  chiefly  sustained  by  protestant  energies,  and 
founded  on  protestant  sentiments.  The  resistance  which  he  offered 
to  the  candidate  for  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  who  was  patro- 
nized by  France,  was  in  the  interest  of  that  party,  and  greatly  con- 
duced to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

Yet  the  results  of  this  very  war  were  extremely  favorable  to  the 
papal  principle  in  France.  If  the  pope  by  his  policy  aided  the 
cause  of  protestantism,  the  protestants,  by  maintaining  the  balance 
of  Europe  against  the  "  exorbitant  power''  of  France,  contributed 
in  their  turn  to  compel  that  country  to  admit  the  spiritual  claims  of 
the  papacy. 

It  is  true  that  Innocent  XI  did  not  live  to  witness  this  result;  but 
the  very  first  French  ambassador  who  appeared  in  Rome  after  his 
death  (Aug.  10, 1689),  abandoned  the  claim  to  the  right  of  asylum; 
the  king's  behavior  changed;  he  restored  Avignon,  and  began  to 
negotiate. 

terms  with  the  pope.  From  the  account  contained  in  her  own  correspondence^  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  pope,  who  once  said,  shrugging  his  shoulden, 
— *^  e  una  donna,^' — should  have  confided  such  a  secret  to  her.  There  may  how- 
ever  have  been  secret  Roman  despatches. — [See  Bishop  Bumet*s  description  of 
liis  interview  with  cardinal  Howard  in  1G85,  and  of  lord  Castlemain's  reception 
at  Rome  in  1C87:  Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii,  p.  357,  110.]  (Translator.^ 

*  But  little  notice  has  been  takrn  of  the  Lettre  ccrite  par  le  CI.  d^Etrees,  Am* 
bassadcur  extraord.  de  Louis  XIV,  a  M.  de  Louvois,  18  Dec.  1637.  GSaTiet 
de  Louis  XIV,  torn,  vi,  p.  497,  although  decisive  with  regard  to  this  position  of 
affairs.  It  proves  how  early  James  was  informed  of  all  that  passed.  The  yonng 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  at  Rome  incognito,  regularly  despatched  couriers  to 
liim.  Mackintosh  (History  of  the  Revolution,  ii,  157,)  is  of  opinion,  that  Jamet 
was  not  convinced  of  the  views  of  the  prince  upon  England,  till  the  beginninff 
of  xVIay  IG88.  But  as  early  as  the  lOtn  or  11th  of  March,  he  said  to  the  papu 
nuncio,  **il  principe  avere  in  principal  mira  Plnghiltorra."  (Lettera  di  Mons' 
d*Addn,  ibid.  p.  316.)  His  great  misfortune  was,  his  want  of  confidence  in  him- 
self. 
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This  was  the  more  necessary,  since  the  new  pope,  Alexander 
VIII,  widely  as  he  departed  from  the  austere  example  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  other  respects,  in  this  point  adhered  to  his  principles. 
Alexander  issued  a  new  manifesto,  declaring  the  decrees  of  1682* 
**  invalid,  of  none  effect,  null  and  void;'*  not  binding,  even  when 
sanctioned  by  an  oath;  and  adding,  that  he  thought  of  them  day  and 
night  with  bitterness  of  heart,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  with 
tears  and  sighs. 

After  the  early  death  of  Alexander  VIII,  the  French  used  every 
possible  effort  to  obtain  the  election  of  a  pacific  man,  inclined  to 
conciliatory  measures,  as  pope;t  and  in  this  they  succeeded  by  the 
election  of  Antonio  Pignatelli,  Innocent  XII,  (July  12,  1691.) 

This  pope,  however,  had  as  little  inclination  as  he  had  urgent 
need,  to  abate  anything  of  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see;  since  the 
allied  arms  provided  Louis  XIV  with  abundance  of  serious  and 
formidable  occupation. 

Tiie  negotiations  lasted  two  years.  Innocent  more  than  once  re- 
jected the  formulae  submitted  to  him  by  the  French  clergy.  They 
were,  in  fact,  compelled  at  length  to  issue  a  declaration,  to  the  effect, 
that  all  that  had  been  discussed  and  determined  in  the  assembly 
should  be  considered  as  not  having  been  discussed  and  determined: 
"  Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your  Jioliness  we  acknowledge  our  inex- 
pressible grief  at  it.":|:  It  was  not  till  after  this  absolute  recantation, 
that  Innocent  granted  them  canonical  institution. 

On  these  conditions  alone  was  peace  restored.     Louis  XIV  wrote 


*  **In  dictis  comitiis  anni  1682  tarn  circa  extensionem  juris  regaliae  quam 
circa  declarationem  de  potestate  ecclesiastica  actonim  ac  etiam  omniam  et  singu- 
loTum,  mandatoruin,  arrestonim,  confirmationum,  declarationum,  epistolarann 
edictorum,  decretorum  quayis  auctoritate  siye  ecclesiastica  sive  etiam  laicali 
editomm,  necnon  alionim  quomodolibet  prsjudicialium  pnefatprum  in  regno 
tapradicto  qaandocunque  et  a  quibusvis  et  ex  qnacunqae  causa  et  quovis  modo 
faetonim  et  gestorum  ac  inde  secutorum  quorumcunque  tenores.''  4  Aug.  1690, 
Coequal,  ix,  p.  38. 

f  Domenico  Contarini,  Relatione  di  Roma  1696:  **Tenedosi  questa  volta  da 
Franeesi  bisogno  d'un  papa  facile  e  d'animo  assai  rimesso  e  che  potesse  facil- 
mente  esser  indotto  a  modificare  la  bolla  falta  nell'  agonia  di  Alessandro  VIII 
•opra  le  propositioni  dell*  assetnblea  del  clero  dell'  anno  1682,diedero  mano  alia 
elettione  di  esso.** 

%  It  has  been  maintained,  and  among  others  Petitot  is  of  opinion  (Notice  sur 
Portroyal,  p.  240),  that  this  was  written  by  the  Jansenists,  *^pour  repandre  da 
ridicule  et  de  I'odieux  sur  les  nouveaux  eveques;"  but  no  other  formula  was 
ever  issued  by  the  opposite  party,  and  the  above  was  always  acknowledered  at 
least  indirectly  by  the  Roman  authors,  for  instance  in  Novaes  Storia  de*  Ponte- 
fici,  torn.  xi,'p.  117.  Indeed  it  was  at  that  time  universally  esteemed  genuine, 
without  any  contradiction  even  from  the  court.  Domenico  Contarini  says, 
^  Poco  dopo  fu  preso  per  mano  da  Franeesi  il  negolio  delle  chiese  di  Francia 

proponendo  diverse  forraule  di  dichiarazione materia  ventilata  per  il  corso  di 

due  anni  e  conclusa  ed  aggiustata  con  quella  lettera  scritta  da  vescovi  al  papa 
che  si  e  difusa  in  ogni  parte."  These  are  the  very  words  of  that  formula,  and 
no  other  was  known.— Daunou  also,  in  his  Essai  historique  sur  la  puissance 
temporelle  dee  papes,  ii,  p.  196,  gives  the  document  as  authentic. 
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to  the  pope  that  he  recalled  his  ordinance  concerning  the  observ- 
ance of  (he  four  articles.  We  see  that  Rome  once  more  maintained 
her  prerogatives,  even  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  powerful  of  mon- 
archs. 

It  was,  however,  an  enormous  evil  that  the  open  assertion  of  so 
decided  an  hostility  was  for  so  long  a  time  treated  as  a  legally  au- 
thorised resistance.  These  articles  had  been  proclaimed  with  as 
much  noise  and  ostentation  as  if  they  had  been  decrees  of  the  em* 
pire;  they  were  revoked  privately,  silently,  in  the  form  of  letters, 
and  only  by  a  few  individuals,  who  stood  peculiarly  in  need  of  the 
favor  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Louis  XIV  permitted  this;  but  people 
did  not  venture  to  believe  that  he  had  revoked  the  four  articles, 
although  the  matter  was  sometimes  regarded  in  that  light  in  Rome. 
At  a  much  later  period  he  would  not  tolerate  that  the  court  of  Rome 
should  refuse  the  institution  to  partisans  of  the  four  articles.  He 
declared  that  though  he  had  abolished  the  obligation  to  teach  them, 
it  was  equally  just  and  necessary  that  no  man  should  be  hindered 
from  acknowledging  their  validity  who  desired  to  do  so.*  There  is 
another  observation  which  we  must  make.  It  was  by  no  means 
of  its  own  strength  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  maintained  its  po- 
sition, but  solely  in  consequence  of  a  great  political  combination;  il 
was  only  one  eflfect  of  those  causes  which  had  forced  France  to 
retreat  within  narrower  bounds.  What  then  would  ensue  if  these 
circumstances  should  change,  when  there  remained  not  a  single 
power  to  defend  the  holy  see  against  the  attacks  of  its  enemies? 


§  17.    THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION. 

The  extinction  of  the  Spanish  line  of  the  house  of  Austria  was 
an  event  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  papacy. 

The  chief  security  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  see 
of  Rome  was  the  continual  rivalry  between  Spain  and  France, 
which  determined  the  policy  of  the  rest  of  Europe;  the  states  of  the 


*  The  words  of  the  king  in  his  letter  to  Innocent  XH,  Versailles,  14  Sept., 
1693,  are:  ^^  J^ai  donne  les  ordres  necessaires  afm  que  les  choses  contenoesdami 
mon  edit  du  22  Mars  1682  touchant  la  declaration  faite  par  le  clerge  de  France 
(a  quoi  les  conjonctares  passees  m'ayoyent  oblige)  ne  soyent  pas  obserrees.** 
In  a  letter  of  the  7th  July,  1713,  which  we  find  in  Artaad  (Histoire  da  Pap^ 
Pie  VII,  1836,  torn,  ii,  p.  16),  it  is  then  said:  ''  On  lui  (au  Pape  Clement  XI) 
a  suppose  centre  la  verite  que  j^ai  contrevenu  a  Tengagement  pris  par  la  lettre 
que  j*6crivis  a  son  predecesseur,  car  je  n*ai  oblige  personne  a  soutenir  oontre  sa 
propre  opinion  les  propositions  du  clerge  de  France,  mais  il  n'eat  pas  jaste-qve 
j*enipeche  messujets  ae  direct  de  soutenir  leurs  sentimens  sur  unematiere  qv*il 
est  libre  de  soutenir  de  part  et  d*autre.*'  We  perceive  that  even  in  his  latler 
years  Louis  XIV  was  not  so  devoted  a  Romanist  as  is  supposed*  He  says  de- 
cidedly, *^  Je  ne  puis  admettre  aaeon  expedient." 
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church  had  been  maintained  in  peace  for  a  century  and  a  half  by 
the  influence  of  Spanish  political  principles;  whatever  might  be  the 
event,  it  was  exceedingly  dangerous  that  an  order  of  things,  upon 
which  reposed  the  whole  habitual  state  of  the  world,  should  be 
brought  into  doubt. 

But  still  more  roenancing  was  the  dispute  which  arose  as  to  the 
succession,  and  threatened  to  break  out  in  a  general  war,  of  which 
Italy  must  inevitably  become  the  principal  theatre.  The  pope  him- 
self would  hardly  be  able  to  avoid  declaring  for  one  of  the  parties, 
though  without  any  hope  of  rendering  it  essential  aid. 

I  find  it  stated*  that  Innocent  XII,  who  was  then  reconciled  to 
France,  had  advised  Charles  II  of  Spain  to  declare  the  French 
prince  his  heir,  and  that  this  counsel  of  the  holy  father  had  had 
great  influence  on  the  construction  of  the  will,  on  which  so  much 
depended. 

At  any  rate  the  see  of  Rome  abandoned  the  anti-French  policy, 
which  it  had  pursued  almost  without  interruption  since  the  time  of 
Urban  VIII.  The  pope  might  possibly  consider  as  the  more  trifling 
change  and  the  least  evil,  that  the  monarchy  should  fall  undivided 
into  the  hands  of  a  prince  belonging  to  a  family  which  at  that  time 
manifested  a  pre-eminent  zeal  in  favor  of  Catholicism.  Clement 
XI,  Gianfrancesco  Albani,  elected  on  the  16th  November  1700, 
openly  approved  the  determination  of  Louis  XIV  to  accept  the 
succession;  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to  Philip  V,  and 
granted  him  subsidies  raised  upon  ecclesiastical  property,  as  if  no 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  his  rights.t  Clement  XI  may  be 
considered  as  not  only  a  disciple,  but  as  a  perfect  representative,  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  he  had  never  quitted.  His  courteous 
manners,  literary  talents,  and  irreproachable  conduct  had  procured 
for  him  universal  popularity  :j:  he  had  discovered  the  art  of  attach- 
ing, and  making  himself  necessary  to,  the  last  three  popes,  diflerent 
as  their  characters  had  been:  he  had  risen  in  the  world  by  tried  and 
practical,  but  not  formidable,  talents.  He  once  said,  that  as  cardinal 
he  had  known  how  to  give  good  advice,  but  as  pope  he  knew  not 
how  to  guide  himself;  which  seetned  to  prove  that  he  felt  himself 
more  able  to  seize  and  carry  out  an  impulse  already  given,  than  to 

*  Morosini,  Relatione  di  Roma  1707:  **Se  il  papa  abbia  aviito  mano  o  parte- 
ei|mti<nie  nel  testamento  di  Carlo  II  io  non  ardiro  d'asserirlo,  ne  e  facile  di  pene- 
tiBfs  il  Tero  con  sicarezza.  Bensi  addurru  solo  due  fatti.  L'uno  che  questo 
•reano  non  si  sa,  se  con  yerita  fu  esposto  in  un  manifesto  uscito  alle  stampe  in 
Rona  ne*  primi  mesi  del  mio  ingresso  all*  ambasciata  all*  ora  che  dall*  uno  e 
l*altro  partito  si  trattaya  la  guerra  non  meno  con  Tarmi  che  con  le  carte.  L*altro 
tA»  il  papa  non  s'astenne  di  far  publici  elogj  al  christ»>  d'  essersi  ritirato  dal 
fmrtaflrgioriceyendo  la  monarchi  intiera  per  il  nepote.** 

IBader,  Leben  und  Thaten  Clemens  XI,  tom.  i,  p.  148. 
Erizzo,  Relatione  di  Roma  1702:  **  Infatti  pareya  egli  la  delizla  di  Roma,  e 
non  eravi  ministro  rpgio  ne  natione  che  non  credesse  tntto  suo  il  cardinale  Al- 
bani.   Tanto  bene,**  he  adds,  **  sapeya  fingere  efletti  e  yariare  linguaggio  con 
latti.'* 

20* 
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form  and  act  upon  a  spontaneous  decision.  For  instance,  in  taking 
up  the  jurisdictional  question  with  renewed  vigor,  immediately 
after  his  succession,  he  did  but  follow  in  the  track  marked  out  by 
public  opinion  and  by  the  interests  of  the  curia.  So  he  now  trusted 
in  the  power  and  fortune  of  the  great  monarch.  He  doubted  not 
that  Louis  XIV  would  ultimately  be  victorious.  The  Venetiaii 
I  ambassador  assures  us  that  Clement  could  not  conceal  his  joy  and 
satisfaction  at  the  success  gained  by  the  French,  in  the  attempt  made 
by  Germany  and  Italy  upon  Vienna  in  1703,  which  promised  to 
be  decisive. 

But  at  that  very  moment  fortune  deserted  them.  The  king's 
German  and  English  enemies,  who  had  been  the  allies  of  Innocent 
XI,  but  from  whom  Clement  XI  had  gradually  estranged  himself, 
obtained  unprecedented  victories:  the  imperial  troops,  united  with 
those  of  Prussia,  poured  down  upon  Italy;  they  were  not  disposed 
to  spare  a  pope  whose  conduct  had  been  so  equivocal;  the  old  pre- 
tensions of  the  empire,  which  had  never  been  thought  of  since  the 
time  of  Charles  V,  were  again  revived. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  all  the  bitter  animosities  in  which 
Clement  XI  was  gradually  involved.*  At  last  the  imperial  party 
appointed  a  limited  time  within  which  he  must  decide  on  the  ac- 
ceptance  or  rejection  of  their  offers  of  peace;  among  the  conditions 
of  which,  the  recognition  of  the  Austrian  pretender  to  the  Spanish 
throne  was  the  most  important.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  pope 
looked  round  for  assistance.  He  waited  till  the  appointed  day,  the 
15th  January  1709,  after  which,  if  he  were  still  undecided,  the  im- 
perialists had  threatened  to  overrun  his  capital  and  his  dominions, 
it  was  at  the  last  moment,  at  eleven  at  night,  that  he  gave  in  his 
signature.  He  had  formerly  congratulated  Philip  V;  he  now  was 
compelled  to  recognise  his  rival,  Charles  HI,  as  catholic  king.t 

This  event  not  only  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  authority  of  the 
pope  as  an  umpire,  but  also  deprived  him  of  his  political  freedom 
and  independence.  The  French  ambassador  left  Rome,  declaring 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  seat  of  the  church.J 

The  political  world  had  entirely  changed  its  aspect.  It  was  pro- 
testant  England  which  in  fact  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish 
and  catholic  monarchy:  what  influence  thexi  could  the  pope  exer- 
cise over  the  destinies  of  Europe?     At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  coun- 

*  E.  g,  concerning  the  troops  quartered  at  Parma  and  Piacenza,  in  which 
places  even  the  clergy  were  not  exempted  from  military  contributions.  **  Ae- 
cord  avec  les  deputes  du  due  et  de  layille  de  Plaisance  14  Dec.  1706,  art.  ix^qae 
pour  soulager  Tetat  tous  les  particuliers  quoique  tres  privilegies  contriboeroient 
a  la  susditte  somme.'*  This  however  the  pope  woula  not  endure,  and  the  em- 
peror^s  claims  were  again  asserted  with  fresh  vehemence.  Centre  declantioo 
de  Pempereur,  Lamberty,  v,  85. 

f  The  conditions,  which  were  at  first  kept  a  secret,  became  known  through  a 
letter  from  the  Austrian  ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Lamberty, 
▼,  242. 

%  Lettre  da  marechal  Thesse  an  pape,  13  Joillet  1709. 
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tries  which  the  pope  had  looked  upon  as  his  fiefs^  such  as  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  were  allotted  to  new  families  without  even  consulting 
him.*  The  infallible  decision  formerly  claimed  by  the  chief  shep- 
herd of  the  church  yielded  to  the  interests  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe. 

Peculiar  misfortunes  befell  the  papal  see  from  this  cause. 

It  had  always  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  policy  of 
the  Roman  court,  to  possess  an  influence  over  the  Italian  states,  and 
if  possible,  to  assert  and  exercise  an  indirect  sovereignty  over  them. 

But  at  the  period  under  our  notice,  not  only  had  Austria,  while 
in  open  war  with  the  pope,  established  herself  firmly  in  Italy,  but 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  attained  to  regal  power  and  large  new 
possessions,  in  spite  of  the  pope's  known  opposition. 

Matters  went  still  further.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  contending 
houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria,  the  mediating  powers  acceded  to 
the  wishes  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  and  gave  to  one  of  her  sons 
Fftrma  and  Piacenza.  For  two  centuries,  the  pope's  feudal  suze- 
rainty over  that  duchy  had  never  been  called  in  question:  the 
successive  dukes  had  received  it  as  a  fief,  and  had  paid  tribute; 
now,  however,  that  the  right  assumed  a  new  character,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  male  line  of  the  Farnese  family  would  shortly  be- 
come extinct,  the  pope's  claims  were  no  longer  regarded.  The 
emperor  gave  the  duchy  in  fee  to  an  infant  of  Spain.  Nothing 
remained  for  the  pope  but  to  make  protests,  to  which  no  one  paid 
the  slightest  attention.! 

The  peace  between  the  two  houses,  however,  was  but  moment- 
ary. In  the  year  1733  the  Bourbons  renewed  their  claims  upon 
Naples,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Austria;  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador  ofiered  to  pay  tribute  and  the  palfrey  to  the  pope.  Cle- 
ment XII  would  now  willingly  have  left  matters  as  they  stood;  he 
muned  a  committee  of  cardinals,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  Aus- 
Irians.  Again  the  fortune  of  war  was  adverse  to  the  decision  of 
the  pop9;  the  Spanish  arms  were  victorious.  In  a  short  time 
Clement  was  obliged  to  concede  the  investiture  of  Naples  and 
Sidly  to  the  same  infant  of  Spain,  whom  he  had  seen,  with  such 
mortification,  take  possession  of  Parma. 

It  is  true  that  the  final  result  of  these  contests  was  not  very  diffe- 
rent from  that  originally  aimed  at  by  the  Roman  court:  the  house 
of  Bourbon  extended  its  power  over  Spain  and  a  large  portion  of 
Italy,  but  under  very  difierent  circumstances  from  those  contem- 
plau^. 

The  word  which  was  to  decide  the  destinies  of  Europe  had  gone 
forth  from  England.    The  Bourbons  had  forced  their  way  into 


*  For  the  saspicioas  character  of  the  conduct  of  Savoy,  see  Lafitau,  Vie  de 
Clement  XI  torn,  ii,  p.  78. 

t  Proteetatio  nomine  sedis  apostolicae  emissa  in  conventu  Cameracensi. 
Rotueet,  Supplement  an  corps  diplomat,  de  Domont,  iii,  ii,  p.  173. 
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Italy  in  open  contradiction  to  the  wishes  of  the  holy  see:  the  sepa- 
ration  of  the  provinces,  which  it  was  sought  to  avoid,  had  taken 
place,  and  continually  filled  Italy  and  the  territory  of  the  church 
with  hostile  troops.  The  temporal  authority  of  the  papal  see  was 
thus  annihilated,  even  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

This  must  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  jurisdictional  disputes 
of  the  church,  which  were  intimately  blended  with  her  political 
relations;  an  efiect,  which  Clement  XI  had  already  been  made  to 
feel  in  the  severest  manner. 

More  than  once  his  nuncio  was  sent  out  of  Naples;  once  also  in 
Sicily  the  clergy  favorable  to  Roman  views  were  seized  in  a  body 
and  transported  to  the  territory  of  the  church.*  An  intention  was 
manifested  in  all  the  Italian  provinces,  of  permitting  none  but 
natives  to  be  invested  with  ecclesiastical  dignities.!  In  Spain  alao 
the  nuntiatura  was  closed,:|:  and  Clement  XI  at  one  time  thought 
that  he  should  be  driven  to  cite  the  prime  minister  of  Spain,  Albe- 
roni,  before  the  inquisition. 

From  year  to  year  these  differences  became  wider  and  more 
serious.  The  court  of  Rome  no  longer  possessed  the  power  or  the 
internal  energy  requisite  to  enable  it  to  preserve  union,  even  among 
those  who  acknowledged  its  religious  supremacy. 

"I  cannot  deny,*'  says  the  Venetian  envoy  Mooenigo,  in  1737, 
« that  there  is  something  unnatural  in  the  sight  of  all  the  catholk 
governments  united  in  a  body,  in  a  hostility  to  the  Roman  court  so  ^ 
violent  as  to  leave  no  hopes  of  any  reconciliation  which  would  not  ' 
injure  that  court  in  some  vital  part.  Whether  it  proceed  from  the 
spread  of  more  enlightened  ideas,  as  many  people  maintain,  or 
from  a  tyrannical  disposition  to  crush  the  weaker  party,  thus  much 
is  certain— that  the  kings  of  Europe  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
stripping  the  Roman  see  of  all  its  temporal  rights  and  privileges.**! 

To  any  one  who  took  even  a  superficial  view  of  what  was  passirtg 
in  Rome,  under  his  own  eyes,  it  was  evident  that  everything  was 
at  stake  if  peace  were  not  concluded. 

The  memory  of  Benedict  XIV,  Prospero  Lambertini,  (1740 — 
1758,)  is  blessed  because  he  determined  to  make  the  concessions 
indispensable  to  this  end. 

It  is  well  known  how  little  Benedict  XIV  suffered  himself  to  be 
dazzled  or  elated  by  the  elevation  of  his  dignity,  nor  did  it  destroy 
his  good-humored  jocularity  and  Bolognese  wit.  He  rose  from  his 
work,  joined  his  courtiers,  commmiicated  to  them  some  idea  which 

*  Buder,  Leben  iind  Thaten  ClemcnB  XI  torn,  ill,  p.  571. 

j-  We  learn  from  Lorenzo  Tiepolo,  Relatione  di  Roma  1713f  that  the  iuiperial 
party  in  Naples  as  well  as  in  Milan  already  entertained  the  project,  '*che  li 
oeneficii  occlesiastici  siano  solamentedati  a  national i, col podi  non  picciolodanoo 
alia  corte  di  Roma  9e  si  effettuasse.*' 

X  San  Felipe,  Contributions  to  the  history  of  Spain,  iii,  214. 

$  Aluise  Mocenigo  IV:  Relatione  di  Roma  16  Apr.  1737,  see  Appendix.  (No. 
162.) 
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had  just  entered  his  head,  and  returned  to  his  desk.*  His  attention 
was  steadily  directed  to  essentials.  With  an  unshrinking  glance 
he  surveyed  the  position  of  the  papal  see  with  relation  to  the  other 
European  powers,  and  clearly  discerned  what  could  be  retained, 
and  what  must  be  given  up.  He  was  too  well  versed  in  the 
canon  law,  and  at  the  same  time  too  completely  a  pope,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  hurried  into  excess  in  the  latter  direction. 

The  most  extraordinary  act  of  his  pontificate  was  the  concordat 
which  he  entered  into  with  Spain  in  1753.  He  brought  himself  to 
renounce  the  patronage  of  the  smaller  benefices,  which  though  now 
violently  contested,  the  Roman  curia  still  possessed  in  that  country. 

But  was  the  court  to  lose  the  large  sum  which  it  drew  from  that 
source,  without  any  compensation?  should  the  papal  power  all  at 
once  abandon  its  influence  on  individuals?  To  solve  these  difii- 
calties  Benedict  devised  the  following  expedient.  Fifty-two  of 
those  benefices  were  expressly  reserved  for  the  nomination  of  the 
pope,  ^^in  order  that  he  might  have  the  means  of  rewarding  those 
among  the  Spanish  clergy  who  by  their  virtue,  purity  of  morals, 
learning,  or  by  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  Roman 
see,  might  be  able  to  substantiate  their  claim  to  preferment.'^t  The 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  curia  was  then  calculated,  and  was  found  to 
amount  to  34,300  sc  a  year.  The  king  bound  himself  to  pay  a 
sum  of  1,143,330  sc.,  the  interest  of  which,  at  three  per  cent., 
would  equal  the  loss  thus  sustained.  All-atoning  gold  thus  proved 
its  conciliatory  influence  in  ecclesiatical  afiairs. 

With  most  of  the  other  courts  too,  Benedict  XIV  concluded 
treaties  containing  concessions.  The  right  of  patronage  which  the 
king  of  Portugal  already  possessed,  was  extended,  and  the  title  of 
Most  Faithful  was  added  to  the  other  spiritual  privileges  and  honors 
which  he  had  won.  The  court  of  Sardinia,  doubly  displeased, 
because  the  concessions  which  it  had  obtained  at  favorable  con- 
junctures had  been  revoked  during  the  last  pontificate,  was  concil- 
iated by  means  of  the  instructions  for  the  concordats  of  1741  and 
1750.:^  In  Naples,  where,  under  the  patronage  and  favor  of  the 
imperial  government,  and  more  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Oaetano  Argento,  a  school  of  jurisprudence  had  arisen  which  had 
devoted  its  chief  study  to  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  stren- 

*  Relatione  di  F.  Venier  di  Roma,  1774:  '^Asceso  il  papa  al  trono  di  S. 
Pietro  non  seppe  cambiare  Pindole  sua.  £g1i  era  di  temperamento  afiabile 
iiisieme  e  vivace,  e  yi  resto,  spareeva  fin  da  prelate  li  sx^  discorsi  con  giocosi 
nJi  ed  ancor  li  conserva— dotato  di  coore  aperto  e  sincero  trascnro  sempre  ogn* 
onrn  di  quelle  arti  che  si  chiamano  romanesche."    (See  App.  No.  163.) 

f  **Accid  non  meno  S.  S<*  che  i  suoi  successor!  abbiano  il  modo  di  proyedere 
epremiare  quegli  ecclesiastici  che  per  probita  6  per  illibatezza  de' costumi  o 
|>er  insiffne  letteratura  o  per  seryizi  prestati  alia  S.  Sede  se  ne  renderanno  me- 
liteToli."  Words  of  the  concordat,  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  English  Com- 
ttittee,  1816,  p.  317.) 

X  Risposta  alle  notizie  d i mandate  intomo  alia  giurisdittione  ecclesiastica  nello 
itato  di  S.  M««.  Turino5  Marzo  1816,  ibid.  p.  350. 
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uously  resisted  the  claims  of  the  papal  see,*  Benedict  XIV,  per- 
mitted the  rights  of  the  nuntiatura  to  be  not  a  little  curtailed,  and 
sanctioned  the  subjecting  the  clergy  to  taxation.  The  pope  autho- 
rised the  imperial  court  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  appointed 
holidays — an  act  which  made  great  noise  at  that  time;  for  though 
he  had  only  permitted  work  to  be  done  on  those  days  the  imperial 
court  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  force  to  exact  it. 

In  this  manner  were  the  catholic  courts  once  again  reconciled  to 
their  ecclesiastical  head;  once  more  was  peace  restored. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  matters  were  thus 
brought  to  a  conclusion;  nor  that  the  contest  between  the  state  and 
the  church,  which  seems  to  originate  in  an  internal  necessity  of 
Catholicism,  could  be  terminated  by  these  slight  compromises,  of 
uo  avail  beyond  the  moment  which  occasioned  them.  The  agita- 
ted deep  soon  began  to  heave  with  indications  of  other  and  far 
more  tremendous  storms. 


§  18.      ALTERED   STATE    OF    EUROPE;    INTERNAL  AGITATIONS; 
SUPPRESSION   OF   THE   ORDER   OF   THE   JESUITS. 

The  greatest  changes  had  been  effected,  not  only  in  Italy  and  in 
the  South,  but  in  the  general  political  condition  of  Europe. 

Where  were  now  the  times  in  which  the  papacy  might  cherish 
not  unfounded  hopes  of  again  bringing  Europe  and  the  world 
under  its  sway? 

Three  of  the  five  great  powers  which  determined  the  destinies 
of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  anti-catho- 
lic. We  mentioned  the  attempts  made  by  former  popes  to  subdue 
Russia  and  Prussia  by  means  of  Poland;  and  England  by  the  arms 
of  France  and  Spain.  These  three  powers  now  exercised  an  influ- 
ence over  Europe  unquestionably  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
the  catholic  states. 

It  was  not  that  the  one  creed  had  prevailed  over  the  other — tlie 
protestant  over  the  catholic  theology:  this  was  no  longer  the  field  of 
contention;  the  change  was  produced  by  the  action  of  national 
causes,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  noticed:  the  states  of  the  anti- 
catholic  party  generally  evinced  a  decided  superiority  to  the  catho- 
lics. The  centralising  and  monarchical  spirit  of  Russia  had  over- 
mastered the  disunited  and  insubordinate  aristocracy  of  Poland:  the 
industry  and  practical  talent  and  the  naval  skill  of  the  English,  had 
triumphed  over  the  careless  indolence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
vacillating  policy  of  the  French,  which  was  at  the  mercy  of  every 
accidental  change  in  their  domestic  affairs;  while  the  energetic  or- 

*  Giannone,  Storia  di  Napoli,  Ti.  387. 
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ganisation  and  military  discipline  of  Prussia  had  given  her  a  deci- 
ded advantage  over  a  federal  monarchy,  such  as  Austria  then  was. 

Although  the  preponderance  in  the  scale  of  Europe  acquired  by 
these  powers,  was  in  no  respect  connected  with  their  peculiar  reli- 
gion, it  had  of  necessity  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
church. 

Id  the  first  place,  because  religious  creeds  shared  in  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  the  several  states  by  which  they  were  professed. 
Russia,  for  example,  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  people,  placed  Greek  bishops  in  the  united  provinces  of 
Poland;*  the  revolt  of  Prussia  generally  reawakened  in  the  Ger- 
man protestants  a  feeling  of  independence  and  strength  such  as  they 
had  long  been  strangers  to;  while  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  seas 
acquired  by  protestant  England,  eclipsed  and  paralysed  those  catho- 
lic missions  which  had  formerly  been  sustained  by  political  influ- 
ences. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  the  former  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  England  was  bound  to  the  policy  of  France,  when  Russia 
was  almost  entirely  severed  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the  power 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  in  its  infancy,  the  catholic  powers, 
France,  Spain,  Austria  and  Poland,  even  in  their  discord,  ruled  the 
European  worl^.  The  consciousness  how  utterly  this  was  changed, 
must,  we  should  think,  gradually  find  its  way  into  the  minds  of  that 
party;  the  confidence  inspired  by  a  politico-religious  position  re- 
strained by  no  rival  or  superior,  must  vanish.  The  pope  was  now 
fully  aware  that  he  no  longer  stood  at  the  head  of  the  powers  which 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

Lastly,  would  not  the  thought  necessarily  suggest  itself,  whence 
arose  this  change?  Every  defeat,  every  loss,  produces  a  revolution 
in  the  breast  of  the  conquered  who  does  not  utterly  despair  of  him- 
self; it  stfmulates  him  to  imitation  of  his  triumphant  antagonist. 
The  strictly  monarchical,  military  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  anti- 
catholic  party  now  insinuated  itself  into  the  catholic  states;  and  as 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  adversity  which  had  fallen  upon 
them  was  connected  with  their  spiritual  constitution,  the  movement 
of  the  public  mind  was  now  turned  in  that  direction. 

It  there  encountered  other  mighty  agitations  which  in  the  mean 
time  had  broken  out  on  the  field  of  faith  and  opinion,  in  the  centre 
of  Catholicism  itself. 

TTie  Jansenist  controversy,  the  origin  of  which  we  have  traced, 
was  renewed  with  redoubled  violence  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  originated  in  the  highest  places.  The  king's 
confessor,  who  was  generally  a  Jesuit,  and  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
used  to  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
council  of  France,  whence  La  Chaise  and  Harlai,  who  were  closely 
united,  had  directed  the  measures  hostile  to  the  papacy.     Their 

*  Ralbiere,  Histoire  de  Tanarche  de  Pologrne,  i,  161. 
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successors^  Le  Tellier  and  Noailles  were  not  on  so  good  an  under- 
standing.  It  was  very  probably  slight  differences  of  opinion  which 
first  caused  their  disunion — the  stricter  adherence  of  the  one  to  the 
Jesuitical  or  Molmist  ideas,  and  the  tolerant  inclination  of  the  other 
to  Jansenist  views;  gradually,  however,  a  complete  feud  broke  oat 
between  them,  and  the  nation  was  divided  by  a  quarrel  originating 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  king.  The  confessor  succeeded  not  only  in 
maintaing  his  power  and  in  gaining  over  the  king,  but  also  in  mov- 
ing the  pope  to  issue  the  bull  Unigenitus,  in  which  the  Jansenist 
doctrines  of  sin,  grace,  justification,  and  church,  even  in  their  miti- 
gated expression,  and  sometimes  as  they  were  thought  to  be  liter- 
ally found  in  St.  Augustine,  and  in  a  far  larger  extension  than  in' 
the  five  propositions  above  mentioned,  were  denounced  as  hereti- 
cal.* It  was  the  final  decision  of  the  old  controversy  agitated  by 
Molina;  after  centuries  of  vacillation,  the  Roman  see  at  length  de- 
clared itself  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits. 

By  this  declaration  the  pope  succeeded  in  attaching  the  powerful 
order  which  from  that  time  became  the  most  ard6nt  defender  of  ul- 
tramontane doctrines  and  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy — a  character 
which,  as  we  have  seen  it  was  far  from  having  maintained  before. 
He  also  succeeded  in  keeping  on  a  good  understanding  with  the 
French  government,  which  had  indeed  provoked  this  decision,  and 
which  soon  bestowed  its  preferment  exclusively  on  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  bull.  But  at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful  opposi- 
tion arose  on  the  other  side;  from  the  learned,  who  adhered  to  St. 
Augustine;  from  the  monastic  orders,  which  were  followers  of 
Thomas  Aquinas;  from  the  parliaments,  which  beheld  in  every 
new  act  of  the  court  of  Rome  a  violation  of  the  Galilean  rights. — 
The  Jansenists  now  at  length  seriously  entered  the  list  for  these 
liberties,  and  they  not  only  broached,  with  advancing  audacity, 
doctrines  concerning  the  church  which  ran  directly  counter  to  those 
of  Rome,  but,  under  the  protection  of  a  protestant  government,  they 
instantly  set  about  applying  their  principles;  an  archiepiscopai 
church  arose  in  Utrecht,  generally  adhering  to  Catholicism,  but 
maintaining  complete  independence  of  Rome,  and  carrying  inces- 
sant war  on  the  Jesuitical  ultramontane  spirit.  It  would  well  requite 
our  labor  to  investigate  the  formation,  diffusion,  and  operation  of 
these  opinions  throughout  Europe.  In  France  the  Jansenists  were 
oppressed,  persecuted,  and  excluded  from  office;  but,  as  usually 
happens,  this  did  no  essential  injury  to  their  cause.  During  these 
very  persecutions  a  large  portion  of  the  public  declared  for  them, 
and  their  influence  would  have  been  far  more  deep  and  stable,  had 

*  The  "  M^moires  secrets  sur  la  bulla  Unigenitus,"  i,  p.  123,  describe  the 
first  impression  it  made.  **  Les  uns  publioient  qu^on  y  attaquait  de  front  1m 
premiers  principes  de  la  foi  et  de  la  morale;  les  autres  au^on  y  condamnoit  les 
sentimens  et  les  expressions  des  saints  peres;  d^autresqu^on  y  enlevoit  a  la  cha- 
rite  sa  preeminence  et  sa  force;  d^autres  qu^on  Icur  arrachoit  des  mains  le  pain 
celeste  des  ecritures:  les  nouveaux  reunis  a  Teglise  se  disoicnt  trompes,^*  &c.  &r* 
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they  not  brought  even  their  more  rational  doctrines  into  discredit 
by  extravagance  and  credulity.  But  at  all  events,  they  made  such 
approaches  to  a  purer  system  of  morals  and  to  a  profounder  faith, 
as  secured  for  them  universal  respect  and  attention.  We  find  traces 
of  them  in  Vienna  and  in  Brussels,  in  Spain  and  in  Portugal,*  and 
throughout  Italy.t  Their  doctrines  pervaded  all  Christendom, 
sometimes  openly,  more  frequently  in  secret. 

This  schism  among  the  clergy  was  undoubtedly  one  cause  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  progress  of  far  more  dangerous  opinions. 

The  kind  of  influence  produced  by  the  exertions  of  Louis  XIV, 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  on  the  mind  of  France,  and  indeed  of  all 
Europe,  is  a  phenomenon  which  deserves  to  be  held  in  eternal 
remembrance.  Louis  XIV  had  employed  the  most  arbitrary  and 
cruel  means — he  had  violated  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  in  order 
to  root  out  protestantism,  and  to  extirpate  every  trace  of  noncon- 
formity within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church.  His  whole  endeavor 
had  been  to  give  to  his  kingdom  the  character  of  pure  orthodox 
Catholicism.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  when  the 
whole  fabric  he  had  labored  to  rear,  crumbled  to  the  ground.  The 
repressed  spirit  broke  out  into  wild  and  uncontrolable  activity. 

It  was  the  very  horror  of  the  proceedings  of  Louis  XIV  which 
generated  opinions  at  open  war,  not  only  with  Catholicism,  but  with 
all  positive  religion  whatsoever.    These  opinions  yearly  acquired 
fresh  internal  strength  and  external  diffusion.    The  kingdoms  of 
southern  Europe  were  founded  on  the  most  intimate  connection 
between  church  and  state.   Here,  in  these  very  kingdoms,  antipathy 
to  church  and  religion  was  organised  into  a  system  infecting  all 
ideas  of  God  and  his  world;  all  social  and  political  principles,  all 
sciences;  and  giving  birth  to  a  literature  of  opposition,  which  took 
captive  the  minds  of  men,  and  bound  them  with  indissoluble  bonds. 
It  is  evident  how  little  harmony  there  was  between  these  ten- 
dencies; the  reforming  spirit  was  essentially  monarchical;  this  was 
fiir  from  being  the  case  with  the  philosophical,  which  very  soon 
displayed  its  hostility  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  church;  while 
the  Jansenists  clung  to  convictions  which  were  equally  indifferent, 
if  not  odious,  to  the  one  party  as  to  the  other;  yet  they  conspired 
to  produce  a  common  result.    They  generated  that  spirit  of  inno- 
"Vation,  whose  grasp  is  the  wider  the  less  distinct  is  its  object,  and 
the  more  boundless  the  claims  it  asserts  on  the  future;  and  which 
daily  imbibes  fresh  strength  from  the  abuses  of  existing  institutions. 
"This  spirit  now  took  possession  of  the  catholic  church.    It  generally 

*  In  Llorente,  Histoire  de  rinquisition,  iii,  93  to  97,  we  find  how  much  ero- 

floynient,  real  or  sapposed,  JanseniBts  furnished  to  the  inquisition  under  Charles 
II  and  Charles  IV. 
f  E.  g.  in  Naples  very  early;  even  in  1715  it  was  believed  that  one  half  of 
'ShoM  who  were  at  all  reflecting  people  were  Jansenists.    Keyssler  Reisen,  p. 
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originated^  conscionsly  or  anconaciously,  in  what  is  called  the  phi- 
losophy  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Jansenist  theories  gave  it  form  and  substance,  while  the 
necessities  which  pressed  upon  the  people,  and  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  set  it  in  activity.  In  every  country  and  at  every  court 
two  parties  arose,  of  which  the  one  made  war  on  the  curia,  on  the 
established  constitution,  and  the  established  creed;  the  other  strove 
to  maintain  things  as  they  were,  and  to  uphold  the  prerogatives  of 
the  universal  church. 

The  latter  was  more  particularly  represented  by  the  Jesuits,  whose 
order  appeared  the  main  bulwark  of  ultramontane  principles. 

Against  this,  therefore,  the  whole  fury  of  the  storm  was  first 
directed. 


The  Jesuits  were  still  very  powerful  in  the  eighteenth  century; 
still,  as  in  former  times,  chiefly  because  they  were  the  confessors  of 
kings  and  nobles,  and  the  instructors  of  youth;  their  enterprises, 
whether  religious  (though  these  were  no  longer  pursued  with  their 
former  energy)  or  commercial,  still  embraced  the  world.  They  now 
adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  doctrines  of  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  and  subordination ;  whatever  was  in  any  way  at  vari- 
ance with  these,  whether  positive  infidelity,  Jansenist  opinions,  or 
theories  of  reform — all  fell  under  common  sentence  of  condemnation. 

The  first  attack  made  on  them  was  in  the  domain  of  thought  and 
of  literature.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  the  multitude  and  vigor 
of  their  assailing  foes,  they  opposed  rather  stubborn  tenacity  of 
opinions  once  espoused,  indirect  influence  on  the  great,  and  ana* 
thema  of  all  who  opposed  them,  than  any  fair  and  genuine  intel- 
lectual weapons.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  neither  they  themselves, 
nor  any  of  their  adherents,  produced  a  single  original  and  eflfective 
book  in  their  defence,  whilst  the  works  of  their  antagonists  inundated 
the  world,  and  determined  the  cast  of  public  opinion. 

But  after  they  were  once  defeated  on  the  field  of  doctrine,  of 
science,  and  of  intellect,  they  could  not  long  retain  possession  of 
power. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  happened,  that  during 
the  contest  of  these  two  tendencies,  reforming  ministers  were  placed 
at  the  helm  in  almost  all  the  catholic  states;  in  France,  Choiseul,* 
in  Spain,  Wall  and  Squillace,  in  Naples,  Tanucci,  in  Portugal,  Car- 
valho;  all  men  who  had  made  it  the  main  thought  and  object  of 

*  In  the  Appendix  to  the  memoirs  of  M»*  do  Hausset  there  is  an  essay,  **  De 
la  destruction  des  Jesuites  en  Franco,*'  in  which  ChoiseuPs  hatred  to  the  Jesuits 
is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of  the  general  of  the  order  haying  given  him  to 
understand  at  Rome,  that  he  knew  what  had  been  said  at  a  supper  at  Paris. 
This  is  a  story  which  has  been  repeated  in  many  different  ways,  but  which  has 
▼ery  little  probability.    The  causes  no  doubt  lay  much  deeper. 
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their  life  to  limit  the  pretensions  of  the  church.  In  them  the  eccle- 
siastical opposition  acquired  representatives  and  champions;  their 
individual  position  rested  upon  it,  and  open  war  was  the  more  ine- 
vitable, since  they  found  the  Jesuits  constantly  laboring  to  obstruct 
their  designs  by  personal  counteraction,  and  by  personal  influence 
over  the  highest  classes  of  society. 

The  first  idea  which  suggested  itself  did  not  go  the  length  of  an 
entire  abolition  of  the  order:  it  went  no  further  than  to  remove 
Ifaem  from  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  to  strip  them  of  their  in- 
fluence, and,  if  possible,  of  their  wealth.  It  was  thought  prac- 
ticable to  make  the  court  of  Rome  subservient  to  that  end.  The 
sehism  which  divided  the  catholic  world,  had  in  a  certain  sense 
extended  even  hither;  there  was  a  strict,  and  a  moderate  party. 
Benedict  XIV,  who  was  the  representative  of  the  latter,  had  long 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  Jesuits,  whose  conduct  in  the  missions  he 
had  often  loudly  condemned.* 

After  Carvalho,  in  the  strife  of  factions  which  divided  the  Portu- 
guese court,  had  remained  lord  and  master  of  the  powers  of  the 
state  and  of  the  will  of  the  king,  in  defiance  of  the  Jesuits  who 
labored  at  his  overthrow,  he  demanded  of  the  pope  a  reform  of  that 
order,  t  He  naturally  placed  in  the  most  prominent  light  the  side 
most  obnoxious  to  blame — the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  society, 
which  indeed  opposed  very  troublesome  obstacles  to  his  com- 
anercial  schemes.  The  pope  entered  on  the  subject  without  scru- 
jrio.  The  bnsy  worldly  occupations  of  the  order  were  an  abomi- 
nation to  him.  At  the  suggestion  of  Carvalho,  he  charged  cardinal 
Saldanha,  a  Portuguese  and  a  friend  of  the  minister,  with  the  visi- 
tation of  the  order.  In  a  short  time  a  decree  of  the  visitor  appeared, 
in  which  the  Jesuits  were  earnestly  admonished  to  relinquish  their 
commercial  pursuits,  and  the  royal  authorities  were  empowered  to 
seize  all  goods  belonging  to  those  ecclesiastics. 

Already  had  an  attack  been  made  on  the  society  in  France  on 
similar  grounds.  The  bankruptcy  of  a  mercantile  house  connected 
with  father  Lavallette,  in  Martinique,  which  occasioned  a  multi- 
tode  of  other  failures,  induced  the  sufferers  to  bring  their  complaint 
l>efore  a  court  of  justice,  which  entered  into  the  aflair  with  zeal.:^ 

Had  Benedict  XIV  lived  longer,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  though 
he  would  not  indeed  have  annihilated  the  order,  he  would  have 
gradually  reduced  it  to  subordination  by  a  searching  and  radical 
reform. 

But  at  this  moment  he  expired,  and  a  man  of  contrary  opinions 

*  This  oecarred  while  he  was  only  bishop  Lambortini.  Memoires  da  pere 
Nofbert,  ii,  90. 

f  This  eoDtest  of  factions  is  most  yividly  described  on  the  Jesuit  side,  in  a 
kistory  of  the  Jesoits  in  Portugal,  translated  by  Murr  from  an  Italian  manu- 
teripi. 

%  Vie  privee  de  Louis  XV,  iv,  p.  88. 
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and  sentiments,  Clement  XIII,  quitted  the  conclave  as  pope  (6th 
July,  1758). 

Clement  was  a  man  of  pure  soul  and  pure  intentions;  be  prayed 
much  and  fervently;  his  highest  ambition  was,  to  obtain  the  honors 
of  canonization;  but  he  likewise  entertained  the  opinion  that  all 
the  claims  of  the  papacy  were  sacred  and  inviolable;  he  deeply 
lamented  that  any  had  been  abandoned,  and  was  resolved  to  make 
no  concessions;  he  was  even  firmly  persuaded  that  by  unshaken 
perseverance  everything  could  be  obtained,  and  the  obscured  glory 
of  Rome  restored. **  He  beheld  in  the  Jesuits  the  most  faithful  cham- 
pions of  the  papacy  and  of  religion;  he  approved  them,  such  as  they 
were,  nor  did  he  think  they  stood  in  need  of  any  reform.  In  aU 
^hese  sentiments  he  was  strengthened  by  his  immediate  attendants, 
who  shared  his  devotions.  But  affairs  were  in  such  a  state,  that 
the  only  result  of  his  exertions  was,  to  render  the  attacks  upon  the 
Jesuits  more  violent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  call  them  down  on 
the  holy  see  itself. 

The  Jesuits  of  Portugal  were  involved  (it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  justly  or  not)  in  an  accusation  of  an  attempt  on  the  king's 
life.t  Blow  after  blow  fell  upon  them  with  crushing  force,  and  at 
length  they  were  banished  with  merciless  severity,  and  transported 
to  the  coasts  of  the  Roman  states. 

In  France,  meanwhile,  they  had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the 
lawsuit  abovementioned,  into  the  power  of  the  parliaments,  by 
whom  they  had  always  been  detested.  The  business  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  publicity  and  clamor,  and  the  whole  order  was  at 
length  sentenced  to  acquit  all  Lavallette's  obligations.  Nor  did  their 
enemies  rest  here.  The  unlimited  power  of  their  general,  which 
was  not  compatible  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  was  once  more 
imputed  to  the  Jesuits  as  a  crime,  and  the  legality  of  their  existence 
generally  was  called  into  question. 

Louis  XV  would  fain  have  saved  the  order,  not  with  any  view 
to  its  destruction,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  give  it  all  the  protection 

*  Sammlung  der  merkwdrdigsten  Schriften  die  Aafhebong  der  Jesuiten  betref* 
fend,  1773,  i,  p.  211.  How  strongly  pablic  opinion  was  opposed  to  it,  may  be 
seen  in  Winkelman's  letters. 

j-  In  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  12th  of  January,  1759,  it  is  cbiefly  cer- 
tain *'  legal  presumptions''  which  are  insisted  on  against  **  the  corrupt  rnembers 
of  the  company  of  Jesus."  The  principal  are:  their  ambition  to  gain  possesaioB 
of  the  reins  of  government  (§  25);  their  arrogance  before  the  undertaking,  and 
their  depression  after  its  miscarriage  (§  26);  lastly,  and  certainly  as  the  moct 
serious  offence,  their  close  connection  with  the  leading  delinauent  Mascarenhas, 
with  whom  they  had  previously  quarrelled.  Father  Costa  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that,  in  committing  regicide,  **a  man  would  not  begfuiltyof  eyenayeniil 
sin"  ($  4).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  coDfeesions  on 
which  these  accusations  are  grounded,  were  extorted  by  the  rack,  and  that  the 
documents  relating  to  the  trial  are  full  of  informalities  and  marks  of  precipita- 
tion. Legally,  the  sentence  can  never  be  justified.  Compare  Von  Olfers  npoa 
the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  of  Portugal,  Sept.  3,  1758.    Berlin,  1839« 
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possible;  and  only  because  the  public  voice,  the  sentence  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  majority  of  his  council  compelled  him  to 
do  so,  he  proposed  to  the  general  to  appoint  a  vicar  in  France.* 

If  a  man  like  Aquaviva  had  been  at  their  head,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  even  at  this  moment  some  expedient,  some  conciliatory  course, 
would  have  been  devised.  Qut  the  company  had  now  a  most 
inflexible  chief,  Lorenzo  Ricci,  who  felt  nothing  but  the  injustice  it 
mstained.  He  replied,  that  so  material  a  change  of  the  constitu- 
doD  was  not  within  his  power.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  pope: 
Clement  XIII  replied,  that  this  constitution  had  been  too  distinctly 
nmctioned  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent,  and  by  numerous  decrees 
of  his  predecessors,  for  him  to  alter  it.t  They  rejected  every  kind 
of  modification.  Ricci's  whole  mind  was  expressed  in  the  words, 
^fiint  ut  sunt,  aut  non  sint.'' 

And  accordingly  they  ceased  to  be.  On  the  6th  of  August, 
1762,  the  parliament  of  Paris  decreed  the  suppression  of  the  Je- 
inits  in  France.  It  is  true  the  pope  in  consistory  declared  this 
decree  null  and  void;|  but  things  had  already  got  to  such  a  pass, 
that  be  did  not  dare  to  publish  the  allocution  in  which  the  sentence 
was  contained. 

The  movement  now  spread  with  resistless  progress  through  all 
the  countries  under  Bourbon  sway.  Charless  III  of  Spain  was 
prevailed  on  to  believe  that  the  Jesuits  had  a  plot  for  placing  his 
brother  Don  Louis  on  the  throne  in  his  stead.§  Hereupon,  with 
that  resolute  self-possession  which  distinguished  his  whole  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  he  caused  every  thing  to  be  prepared  in  secresy 
and  silence,  and  in  one  and  the  same  day  every  establishment  be- 
loDging  to  the  Jesuits  in  Spain  was  closed — an  example  which  was 
immediately  followed  in  Naples  and  Parma. 

Vain  were  all  the  pope's  admonitions^  prayers,  and  adjurations. 
At  length  he  tried  another  expedient.  I'he  Duke  of  Parma  went 
ao  fiur  as  to  forbid  all  recourse  to  the  tribunals  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
all  grants  of  the  benefices  of  the  duchy  to  foreigners;  upon  this  the 

e  Letter  from  Praslin,  16  Jan.,  176S,  Flassan  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie 
Frangoise,  ti,  498.    The  whole  account  is  very  instructive. 

f  Wolf,  Geschichte  der  Jesuiten,  iii,  365.  This  book  is  only  useful  as  re- 
gards the  abolition  of  the  order. 

^  .**  Potestatem  ipsam  Jesu  Christi  in  terris  vioario  ejus  unice  tributam  sibi 
$muH»  arrogaptes  totius  societatis  compagem  in  Gallico  regno  dissolvunt,*'  &c. 
4w.    This  act  is  in  Daonou,  Essai  ii,  207. 

f  If6tter  from  the  French  Ambassador  which  was  inserted  in  Lebret's  His- 
toty  of  the  Bull  "In  ooena  Domini,"  iv,  206,  taken  from  the  Italian  work  Delle 
•oUglflni  delP  espolsione  de  Gesuiti.  A  Relatione  al  conte  di  Firmian,  1767, 
Jkpr*  7*  (MS.  in  the  Brera)  asserts  that  the  Jesuits  had  some  expectation  of 
WMt  impended  over  them:  "  Non  fu  senza  forte  motive  che  poco  prima  di  detta 
aapolaione  dimandarono  al  re  la  confirma  de'  loro  privUeee  o  del  loro  instituto, 
fl  ehe  solamente  in  oggi  si  e  saputo."  They  had  concetded  their  money  and 
Ibeir  papei-s.  But  the  advantage  to  the  crown  appeared  to  Charles  III  so  great, 
thai  wat  the  affair  had  been  accomplished,  he  exclaimed,  that  he  had  conquered 
«  SMT  world* 

21» 
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pope  took  courage  to  issue  a  monitorium,  in  which  he  threatened 
the  duke,  his  vassal,  with  ecclesiastical  censures;*  thus  once  more 
attempting  to  defend  himself  by  retaliatory  measures.  But  the 
experiment  was  attended  with  the  worst  results;  the  duke  replied 
in  a  tone  which  in  former  ages  the  mightiest  monarch  would  not 
have  dared  to  assume;  the  Bourbons  all  took  his  part, and  Avignon, 
Benevento,  and  Pontecorvo  were  invested  by  their  troops.  The 
hostility  of  the  Bourbon  courts  did  not  stop  here;  from  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Jesuits,  they  proceeded  impiediately  to  aggressions  on 
the  see  of  Rome. 

To  whom  could  the  pope  now  have  recourse?  All  the  Italian 
states,  Genoa,  Modena,  and  Venice  took  part  against  him.  He 
turned  his  eyes  once  more  to  Austria.  He  wrote  to  the  empress, 
Maria  Theresa,  that  she  was  his  only  consolation  on  earth;  be 
trusted  she  would  not  suffer  his  old  age  to  be  oppressed  by  violent 
men. 

The  empress  answered,  as  Urban  VHI  had  once  answered  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  state  and  not  of  religion, 
and  that  she  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  it. 

Clement's  spirit  was  broken.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1769 
appeared  the  ambassadors  of  the  Bourbon  courts  one  after  another; 
first  the  Neapolitan,  then  the  Spanish,  and  lastly  the  French,  to 
demand  the  final  abolition  of  the  entire  order  of  Jesus.t  The  pope 
summoned  a  consistory  for  the  3d  of  February,  in  which  he  seemed 
resolved  at  least  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  But  he  was 
not  destined  to  undergo  so  profound  a  humiliation.  On  the  even- 
ing before,  he  was  seized  by  a  convulsion  and  expired. 

The  attitude  of  the  courts  was  too  threatening,  and  their  influ- 
ence too  powerful,  not  to  give  them  an  ascendency  in  the  conclave 
that  now  assembled,  and  to  secure  the  triple  crown  to  a  man  suited 
to  their  purposes. 

Of  all  the  cardinals,  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  was  without  question 
the  mildest  and  jnost  moderate.  In  his  youth  his  tutor  said  of  him, 
<<  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  loved  music,  for  that  all  was  harmony 
within  him."t    He  grew  up  in  innocent  intercourse  with  a  small 

*  Botta  Storia  d'ltalia,  torn,  xiv,  p.  147. 

t  Continuazione  degli  annali  d'ltaiia  di  Maratori,  xiv,  1^.  197. 

%  Aneddoti  rigaardanti  la  famiglia  e  1*  opere  di  Clemente  XIV  in  the  Lettere  ed 
altre  opere  di  Ganganelli,[Firenze,  1839.  As  far  as  reffards  these  works  and  lei> 
ters  themselves,  they  may  perhaps  be  interpolated;  but  Ibelieve  them  tobe  chieflv 
authentic,  Ist,  because  the  defence  of  them  in  the  Ringratiamento  delP  editore  all* 
antor  delP  anno  lilerario,  is  on  the  whole  natural  and  satisfactory ,  although  an  on- 
justifiable  use  had  been  made  of  them  before  their  publication;  9d,  because  credible 
witnesses,  such  as  cardinal  Bemis,  assure  us  they  saw  the  originals;  the  real  col- 
lector was  the  Florentine  litterateur  Lami;  according  to  a  letter  from  the  Abbe 
Bellegarde  in  Potter*s  Vie  de  Ricci,  i,  p.  338,  those  who  possessed  the  originals 
and  gave  the  copies  testified  to  their  authenticity;  3d,  because  they  bear  the 
stamp  of  an  origmality,  a  peculiar  turn  of  thought,  unchanged  onder  all  the  etr* 
comstances  of  iiief  such  as  no  one  could  have  invented  or  forged.    There  it »- 
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circle  of  friends,  combined  with  retirement  from  the  world,  and 
solitary  study,  which  led  him  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  true  theology.  In  like  manner  as  he  turned  from 
Aristotle  to  Plato,  in  whom  he  found  more  full  satisfaction  of  soul, 
80  he  quitted  the  schoolmen  for  the  fathers,  and  them  again  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  he  studied  with  all  the  devout  fervor  of  a 
mind  convinced  of  the  revelation  of  the  Word.  From  this  well- 
spring  he  drank  in  that  pure  and  calm  enthusiasm  which  sees  God 
in  everything,  and  devotes  itself  to  the  service  of  man.  His  reli- 
gion was  not  zeal,  persecution,  lust  of  dominion,  polemical  vehe- 
mence, but  peace,  charity,  lowliness  of  mind  and  inward  harmony. 
The  incessant  bickerings  of  the  holy  see  with  the  catholic  states, 
which  shook  the  foundations  of  the  church,  were  utterly  odious  to 
him.  His  moderation  was  not  weakness  or  a  mere  bending  to 
necessity,  but  spontaneous  benevolence  and  native  graciousness  of 
temper. 

A  tone  of  opinion  was  generated  in  the  very  bosom  of  religion, 
which  however  different  in  its  origin  from  the  worldly  spirit  of 
courts,  yet  tended  to  corroborate  its  effects. 

Ganganelli  obtained  his  election  mainly  through  the  influence  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  more  directly  in  consequence  of  a  proposal  made 
by  the  Spanish  and  French  cardinals.  He  took  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment XIV. 

The  Roman  curia  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  divided  like  other 
comts  into  two  parties;  the  <<  zelanti,"  who  sought  to  maintain  un- 
impaired all  its  privileges;  and  the  party  of  the  temporal  crowns, 
the  **  regalisti,''  who  believed  the  safety  of  the  church  to  lie  in  pru- 
dent concessions;  this  party  now  rose  to  power,  in  the  person  of 
Ganganelli,  and  the  same  change  which  had  already  taken  place  in 
nil  the  royal  courts,  was  now  wrought  in  that  of  Rome. 

Ganganelli's  first  measure  was  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the 
baU,  In  codui  Domini;  he  likewise  enlarged  the  concessions  which 
Benedict  XIV  had  made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  which  his 
foocessors  had  refused  to  recognise  or  to  ratify;  on  the  very  day 
of  his  installation  he  declared  that  he  would  send  a  nuncio  to  Por- 
tugal; he  suspended  the  action  of  the  monitorium  issued  against 
Parma,  and  he  then  applied  himself  most  earnestly  to  the  question 
of  tjbe  Jesuits.  A  commission  of  cardinals  was  appointed,  the  ar- 
chives of  the  propaganda  were  searched,  and  the  arguments  on 
either  side  dispassionately  weighed.  Clement  XIV  was,  it  is  true, 
unfavorably  predisposed  to. their  cause.  He  belonged  to  the  order 
of  the  Franciscans,  which  had  always  been  at  war  with  the  Jesuits, 
especially  in  the  missions;  he  was  also  a  follower  of  the  Augus- 

Ufing  spirit  in  them.  At  all  events  the  letters  cannot  be  the  work  of  Caracciolo* 
We  need  only  read  his  Vie  de  Clement  XIV,  to  see  how  far  inferior  all  his  own 
olMerrations  are  to  those  which  were  uttered  by  Clement  himself.  The  whole 
meril  of  this  work  is  a  mere  reflection  of  the  spirit  of  Ganganelli. 
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tinian  and  Tbomist  scheme  of  theology,  which  was  utterly  at  yari- 
ance  with  that  espoused  by  the  society;  nor  indeed  was  he  entirely 
free  from  Jansenist  opinions.  The  various  points  of  aocusation 
which  could  not  be  argued  away,  were  now  brought  forward,  and 
above  all,  the  impossibility  of  restoring  the  peace  of  the  church  in 
any  other  way  than  by  the  suppression  of  the  order.  On  the  Slst 
July  1773,  he  pronounced  his  decision: — 

*<  Inspired,  as  we  humbly  trust,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  urged  by 
the  duty  of  restoring  the  unanimity  of  the  church,  convinced  that 
the  Company  of  Jesus  can  no  longer  render  those  services,  to  the 
end  of  which  it  was  instituted,  and  moved  by  other  reasons  of  pru- 
dence and  state  policy  which  we  hold  locked  in  our  own  breast,  we 
abolish  and  annul  the  Society  of  Jesus,  their  functions,  houses,  and 
institutions.'^* 

This  was  a  step  of  infinite  moment: — 

In  the  first  place  as  to  the  relation  of  the  holy  see  to  the  protest- 
ants.  The  institute  was  originally  calculated  for  the  struggle  with 
them,  and  was  fundamentally  adapted  to  that  purpose  (for  even 
its  creed  mainly  rested  on  its  contradiction  to  that  of  Calvin);  and 
this  was  the  character  which  the  Jesuits,  even  at  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  revived 
with  fresh  energy.  This  struggle  was,  however,  at  an  end,  nor 
could  it  longer  have  afforded  any  material  inducements  to  wilfol 
self-deception:  in  the  great  political  relations  of  Europe  the  anti- 
catholic  countries  possessed  an  incontestable  superionty,  and  the 
endeavor  of  the  catholic  states  was  now  rather  to  make  some  ap- 
proach to  those  powers,  than  to  draw  them  within  the  sphere  of 
their  own  influence.  In  this  change,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  lies 
the  principal  and  the  deepest  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  order. 
It  was  an  institution  framed  for  a  state  of  warfare,  and  rendered 
useless  by  peace.  As,  however,  it  would  not  depart  a  hair's 
breadth  from  its  course,  as  it  obstinately  resisted  every  proposition 
of  reform — ^necessary  as  that  was  on  other  accounts — it  pronounced 
sentence  on  itself.  It  is  a  very  striking  and  important  fact,  that  the 
holy  see  had  not  the  power  to  uphold  a  society  founded  expressly 
to  wage  war  against  protestantism: — that  a  pope  abandoned  their 
cause,  not  on  compulsion,  but  of  his  own  free  motion. 

This  event  produced  the  strongest  effect  in  the  catholic  countries. 
The  animosity  to  the  Jesuits  and  their  overthrow  were  chiefly  attri- 
butable to  their  defence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  in 
the  most  rigorous  acceptation  of  the  word;  but  as  Rome  beraelf 
now  abandoned  this  pretension,  the  strict  idea  of  supremacy,  and 
its  consequences,  fell  together.  The  efforts  of  the  opposition  were 
crowned  with  complete  and  incontestable  victory.  The  fact  that 
the  society  which  had  made  the  instruction  of  youth  its  especial 
business,  and  which  still  had  so  large  a  portion  of  it  in  its  hands, 

*  CoBtiooaxioBe  degU  Anaali,  torn,  xiv,  pirt  ii,  p*  107« 
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should  be  annihilated  at  one  blow,  without  any  preparation,  must 
needs  occasion  a  convulsion  of  the  catholic  world  to  its  very  centre 
—to  that  core  of  society  wherein  new  generations  of  men  are 
formed.*  The  outworks  being  taken,  the  victorious  party  pro- 
ceeded with  greater  ardor  to  the  attack  of  the  fortress.  The  agi- 
tation increased  from  day  to  day,  and  desertion  and  apostacy 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  church;  and  what  hope  remained? — since 
that  state  whose  existence  and  whose  power  were  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  resuhs  of  the  efforts  of  Catholicism  during  the 
epoch  of  its  restoration — since  Austria — was  now  infected  with  the 
general  fermentation. 


§  19.    JOSEPH  II. 

•  The  ruling  idea  of  Joseph  II  was,  to  unite  all  the  powers  of  the 
monarchy,  without  check  or  limitation,  in  his  own  hand;  how  then 
.was  it  possible  that  he  should  approve  the  interference  of  Rome, 
or  the  connection  between  his  subjects  and  the  pope?  It  is  perhaps 
matter  of  doubt  whether  he  was  more  surrounded  by  infidels  or  by 
Jansenists;t  but  it  is  indisputable,  that  here,  as  in  the  attack  on  the 
Jesuits,  they  combined  their  forces  to  a  common  end;  that  they 
urged  and  assisted  the  emperor  in  the  incessant  and  destructive  war 
which  he  waged  against  all  institutions  calculated  to  uphold  the 
external  unity  of  the  church.  Of  more  than  two  thousand  monas- 
teries, he  left  only  about  seven  hundred  in  existence;  none  of  the 
sodeties  of  nuns,  but  those  which  could  show  their  obvious  and 
practical  usefulness,  found  mercy  at  his  hands;  and  even  those 
which  he  spared,  he  entirely  severed  from  Rome.  He  regarded 
the  papal  dispensations  as  foreign  commodities,  for  which  he  would 
not  suffer  any  money  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  publicly  declared 
himself  the  administrator  of  all  the  secular  affairs  of  the  church. 

Pius  VI,  the  successor  of  Ganganelli,  quickly  perceived  that  the 
only  means  of  restraining  the  emperor  from  extreme  measures, 
even  perhaps  as  to  doctrine,  lay  in  the  impression  which  he  might 
hope  to  make  on  him  in  a  personal  interview;  accordingly  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Vienna,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mildness,  noble- 
ness, and  grace  which  characterised  his  whole  appearance  and 
manner,  had  some  influence.  Nevertheless,  Joseph  pursued  his 
main  purpose  without  wavering  or  looking  back.  The  very  con- 
vent where  he  took  solemn  leave  of  the  pope,  immediately  after 
received  notice  of  its  suppression.    Pius  VI  was  obliged  to  consent 

*  Montbarey,  Memoires,  i,  p.  235. 

t  To  this  may  be  ascribed  what  was  believed  by  Van  Swieten.  But  that 
there  existed  a  very  decided  Jansenist  tendency  in  Vienna  may  be  seen  from 
Fessler's  life.  Fessler's  Rukblicke  aof  seine  siebsigjahrige  Pil^erschaft,  pp. 
74, 78,  and  other  passages.    Compare  Schlozer's  Staatsanzeigen,  iz,  33,  p.  113. 
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to  yield  the  nomination  to  the  episcopal  sees,  even  of  Italy,  to  the 
emperor. 

The  anti-papal  struggles  were  thus  communicated  to  Italy  from 
Austria.  Leopold  himself,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  imbued  with 
Jansenist  opinions,  reformed  the  church  of  Tuscany  without  any 
reference  to  the  see  of  Rome;  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  capi- 
tal  of  Christendom,  the  synod  of  Pistoja  published  in  its  decrees  a 
complete  manifesto  of  the  union  of  Galilean  and  Jansenist  princi- 
ples. Naples,  which  was  closely  united  with  this  party  by  means 
of  Queen  Caroline,  abolished  the  last  traces  of  feudal  obligation  to 
the  see  of  Rome. 

The  proceedings  of  the  emperor  had  also  an  indirect  operation  on 
the  church  of  Germany.  The  ecclesiastical  electors,  between  whom 
and  Rome  the  strictest  harmony  had  so  long  subsisted,  at  last  be- 
gan to  revolt  from  her  side.  They  united  in  their  own  persons  the 
interests  of  sovereign  princes,  who  desired  to  put  an  end  to  a  drain 
of  the  wealth  of  their  dominions,  and  of  spiritual  dignitaries  who 
sought  to  restore  their  authority.*  According  to  their  declaration 
given  at  Emms,  and  **  written  with  a  pen,"  says  a  Roman  prelatn, 
*^  dipped  in  the  gall  of  Paolo  Sarpi,"  the  Roman  primate  was  com* 
polled  in  future  to  content  himself  with  the  rights  which  were 
assigned  him  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  chnrch.t  The  Oerman 
canonists  had  rendered  great  service  by  their  admirable  prepantoiy 
labors,  and  had  been  aided  by  other  jurists  who  attacked  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  catholic  church  in  Germany,  the  political  power 
and  civil  administration  of  its  hierarchy.):  An  ardent  spirit  of  in- 
novation inflamed  both  the  learned  and  the  lay.  The  lesser  clergy 
and  the  bishops,  the  bishops  and  the  archbisiiops,  they  again  and 
the  pope,  were  at  variance.  In  short  everything  announced  a  com- 
ing change* 


§  20.   FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

But  even  before  the  first  steps  towards  it  were  taken,  before 
Joseph  had  accomplished  his  reforms,  the  most  fearful  exploraon 
that  ever  convulsed  the  world  broke  out  from  the  depths  of  the  fer- 
menting elements  of  French  society. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  disputes  of  the  clergy  among 
themselves;  the  collision  of  two  hosttle  parties  in  all  the  affairs  of 

*  Compare  the  Coblentz  article  for  the  year  1769  in  the  journal  Deutsehe 
Blatter  far  Protestanten  und  Katholiken.     Heidelberg,  1839,  part  i,p.  39. 

f  Bartolommeo  Pacca:  Memorie  Storiche  sul  di  lai  Soggiomo  in  Geimania, 
p.  33. 

±  E.  g.  Friedrich  Carl,  v.  Moser,  Uber  die  Regiemng  der  geistilchen  Staaten 
in  Deutschland,  1787.  His  most  important  position  is  p.  161,  that  **thecht^ 
lacten  of  sorereign  prince  and  bishop  should  oe  separated." 
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religion ;  the  incapacity  of  the  dominant  party  to  maintain  its  ground 
on  the  field  of  thought  and  literature;  the  universal  dislike  which 
it  bad,  not  without  reason,  drawn  on  itself,  contributed  to  hasteu 
incalculably  the  event  which  has  determined  the  character  and  the 
desliny  of  modern  times — the  French  revolution.  The  spirit  of 
opposition  which  had  arisen  in  the  very  bosom  of  Catholicism, 
divided  against  itself,  had  acquired  more  and  more  strength  and 
stability.  It  gained  ground  step  by  step,  and  in  the  tempests  of  the 
year  1789,  obtained  possession  of  power;  a  power  which  it  deemed 
Itself  called  on  to  use  for  the  utter  destruction  of  ancient  institutions 
and  ancient  opinions — for  the  creation  of  a  new  world.  In  the 
universal  overthrow  which  threatened  the  Most  Christian  monar- 
dby,  one  of  the  severest  shocks  was  necessarily  that  which  convulsed 
its  spirtual  constitution* 

£very  thing  concurred;  financial  difficulties,  particular  interests, 
(as  for  example  those  of  municipal  bodies,)  indifference  or  hatred 
towards  the  established  religion:  and,  to  crown  all,  the  proposal 
was  made  by  a  member  of  the  higher  clergy  itself,  to  recognise  the 
right  of  the  nation,  that  is  of  the  temporal  power — and  specially  of 
tl^  national   assembly — to    legislate    concerning    church    lands. 
Hitherto  these  lands  had  been  regarded  as  the  property  not  only  of 
the  French,  but  at  the  same  time  of  the  universal  church,  and  the 
consent  of  tlie  pope  had  been  indispensable  to  any  alienation  of 
them.    But  how  remote  were  the  times  and  the  ideas  which  had 
given  birth  to  such  a  view  of  the  subject!    After  a  short  debate,  the 
assembly  asserted  its  own  right  to  dispose  of  the  estates  of  the 
church,  that  is,  to  alienate  them,  and  with  still  more  absolute  and 
nnconditional  authority  than  was  contemplated  in  the  first  proposi- 
tion.    But  it  could  not  possibly  stop  here.    As  the  appropriation  of 
the  lands,  which  was  not  for  a  moment  delayed,  rendered  impossible 
the  further  subsistence  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  it  became 
necessary  to  proceed  forthwith  to  a  new  arrangement,  such  as  that 
effected  in  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.    The  principles  of 
the  revolutionised  state  were  carried  into  the  affairs  of  the  church;* 
popular  election  was  substituted  for  the  installation  commanded  by 
the  concordat,  and  salaries  from  government  for  the  independence 
secured  by  endowments  in  land;  all  dioceses  were  altered,  orders 
Boppressed,  vows  dissolved,  the  connection  with  Rome  broken,  nay 
the  receipt  of  a  brief  was  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes.    The  attempt  of  a  carthusian  monk  to  uphold  the  doctrine 
of  the  sole  and  absolute  dominion  of  the  catholic  religion  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  precipitate  resolutions  fatal  to  its  power.    The 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  was  commanded  to  bind  itself  to  the  new 
order  of  things  by  solemn  oaths. 

*  Qaite  systematieally,  according  to  the  doctrioo  of  the  ancient  historians  of 
the  charcb;  **Tota  ecclesiarumdistributio  ad  formam  imperii  facta  eat.  Camiis; 
O^ion  sar  le  projet  de  conttitotian  do  clarg)^  31  Mai  1790.'* 
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It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  events  were  brought  about  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  French  Jansenists,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  those  of  other  countries.  They  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  power 
of  Babel,  as  they  in  their  hatred  called  the  Roman  curia,  had  re- 
ceived so  tremendous  a  blow,  that  the  clergy  from  whom  they  had 
experienced  such  fierce  persecution,  was  overthrown.  It  was  also 
in  accordance  with  their  theoretical  convictions,  for  they  maintained 
that  '^  by  stripping  a  priesthood  of  their  wealth,  you  compel  them 
to  win  consideration  by  real  merit.  * 

The  court  of  Rome  still  for  a  moment  flattered  itself  that  this 
movement  would  be  checked  by  an  internal  reaction,  with  which 
the  pope  used  every  effort  to  co-operate.  He  rejected  the  new 
constitution,  condemned  the  bishops  who  had  sworn  to  it,  endea- 
vored to  encourage  the  still  numerous  party  who  resisted  it  by  ex- 
hortation and  praise;  and  at  length  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication on  the  most  influential  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
constitutional  clergy. 

But  his  efforts  were  vain;  the  revolutionary  spirit  triumphed, and 
the  civil  war,  which  had  been  in  a  great  degree  kindled  by  reli- 
gious heats,  secured  the  advantage  to  the  side  of  innovation.  Happy 
had  i^  been  for  the  pope  had  matters  rested  thcjre;  had  France  torn 
from  him  nothing  save  herself. 

But  meantime  the  general  war  had  broken  out,  which  was  des- 
tined to  convulse  Europe  to  its  very  foundations. 

With  that  resistless  fury,  made  up  of  enthusiasm,  rapacity,  and 
terror,  which  had  been  engendered  in  intestine  strife,  the  revolu- 
tionary torrent  burst  the  bounds  of  the  French  dominions,  and 
overflowed  Europe.  Wherever  it  spread — in  Belgium,  Holland, 
the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Germany,  (the  chief  seat  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical form  of  government,)  it  brought  with  it  analogous  changes; 
the  campaign  of  1796  subdued  Italy  to  its  power;  revolutionary 
states  arose  on  every  side,  and  the  pope  was  threatened  in  his  own 
territory,  and  even  in  his  own  capital.t 

Though  he  had  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  coalition  the  weight 
of  his  spiritual  authority,  he  had  afforded  them  no  active  co-opera- 
tion, liut  he  vainly  insisted  on  his  neutrality.  His  territories  were 
overrun,  and  his  subjects  incited  to  revolt.  Contributions  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  raise,  and  concessions  such  as  were 
never  demanded  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  were  extorted  from 
him.|    Nor  was  this  all.    The  pope  was  not  an  enemy  hke  any 

*  Letters  from  Gianni  and  some  other  Abbes;  Potter  Vie  de  Ricci,  ii,  p.  315. 
Wolf,  Geschichte  der  Katholischen  Kirche  anter  Pius  VI,  yol.  vii,  p.  33,  con- 
tains a  chapter  on  the  influence  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  formatiim  of  the  new 
constitution;  it  is,  however,  exceedingly  imperfect. 

f  Authentischu  Geschichte  des  Franzozischen  Revolutionskrieges  in  Italien 
1797.  The  pope  declared  that  religion  forbade  their  offering  any  oppositioo 
that  might  lead  to  bloodshed. 

^  In  the  Memoires  Historiques  et  Philosophiques  sur  Pie  VI,  et  son  Pooti* 
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Other.  Even  during  the  war,  he  had  taken  courage  to  reprobate 
the  Jansenist  Galilean  doctrines  of  the  synod  of  Pistojo,  by  the  bull, 
^  Auctorem  fidei.''  The  unyielding  attitude  he  had  assumed,  and 
the  condemnatory  briefs  he  had  issued,  still  had  a  great  effect  on 
die  interior  of  France;  the  French  now  demanded  the  retraction 
of  these,  and  the  recognition  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  country, 
B8  the  price  of  peace. 

Bat  nothing  could  move  Pius  VI  to  these  concessions.  It  would 
have  seemed  to  him  apostacy  from  the  very  groundwork  of  the 
Guthy  treason  to  his  high  ofSce,  to  give  way  on  such  points.* 

He  replied  to  these  demands,  ^Hhat  after  imploring  help  of  God, 
and  inspired,  as  he  believed,  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  declined  ac- 
ceding to  these  terms.'^ 

.  For  a  moment  the  revolutionary  authorities  seemed  to  acquiesce; 
•—an  accommodation  was  devised  without  these  concessions — but 
it  was  only  for  a  moment.  They  advanced  from  the  intention  of 
breaking  with  the  pope,  to  the  idea  of  entirely  crushing  him.  The 
directory  found  the  government  of  priests  in  Italy  incompatible 
witfi  its  own.  At  the  first  opportunity  (which  was  afforded  by  an 
accidental  popular  tumult,)  Rome  was  invaded  and  the  Vatican  in- 
tested.  Pius  VI  prayed  his  enemies,  to  let  him,  an  old  man  of 
eighty,  die  there,  where  he  had  lived.  They  replied  that  he  could 
die  anywhere;  they  stripped  and  plundered  his  sitting-room  be- 
fore his  eyes;  they  deprived  him  even  of  the  smallest  things  need- 
ful to  his  comfort;  they  pulled  the  ring  from  his  finger;  and  at 
length  carried  him  off  to  France,  where  he  died  in  August,  1799. 

In  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  the  papal  power  was  now  for  ever  at  an 
end.  The  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  church,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
which  we  have  watched,  seemed  now  to  have  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  encourage  it  to  aim  at  no  less  a  result. 


§  21.   THE  TIMES  OF   NAPOLEON. 

Events  however  occurred  which  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  such 
expectations. 

The  papacy  was  more  especially  indebted  to  the  enmity  which 
it  experienced  from  the  revolutionary  powers,  for  the  protection 
afforded  to  it  by  the  other  European  states — whatever  might  have 
otherwise  been  their  dispositions  towards  it.  The  death  of  Pius 
VI  took  place  precisely  at  a  moment  when  the  allies  were  again 

fiett,  toine  ii,  the  losses  of  the  Roman  State  are  reckoned  at  230  miHions  of 
lines. 

*  Memoria  diretta  a1  Principi  della  Pace;  Tavanti:  Fasti  di  Pio  VI,  torn,  iii, 
p.  336:  **  S.  Santita  rimase  stordita,  yeggendo  che  si  cercava  di  traviare  la  sua 
contcienza  per  dare  un  colpo  11  piu  funesto  alia  religione.'' 
VOL.  II. — 22 
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victorious.  This  roDdered  it  possible  for  the  cardinals  to  assemble 
in  S.  Giorgio  at  Venice,  and  to  proceed  in  their  election  of  a  pope. 
On  the  13th  Mardi,  1800,  they  chose  Pius  VII. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  revolutionary  power  was  again  tri* 
umphant,  and  acquired  supremacy  in  Italy.  At  that  very  moment 
however  it  underwent  a  great  internal  change.  After  passing 
through  the  numerous  metamorphoses  engendered  by  the  storms 
of  that  momentous  period,  it  assumed  a  monarchical  complexion. 
A  despot  now  arose,  who  was  filled  with  the  idea  of  a  new  ttin- 
versal  empire,  and  who,  from  the 'spectacle  of  the  general  distrac- 
tion and  ruin  before  his  eyes,  and  from  his  experience  of  eastern 
affairs,  had  come  to  the  conviction,  that  of  all  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  Europe  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  end,  the 
imity  of  religion  and  a  hierarchical  subordination  were  the  foremost 

It  was  on  the  field  of  Marengo  that  Napoleon  despatched  the 
bishop  of  Vercelli  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  pope  concern- 
ing  the  re-establishment  of  the  catholic  church. 

This  was  a  proposal  which,  however  tempting,  was  pregnant 
with  danger.  The  re-establishment  of  the  catholic  church  in  France, 
and  its  connecton  with  the  pope,  were  only  to  be  purdiased  by 
enormous  concessions. 

These  Pius  VII  determined  at  once  to  make.  He  consented  to 
the  alienation  of  church  lands — a  loss  of  four  hundred  millions  of 
francs  in  landed  property: — his  motive  was,  according  to  his  own 
expression,  that  his  refusal  would  produce  fresh  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence, and  that  he  was  inclined  to  give  way  as  far  as  he  could,  with- 
out prejudice  to  religion;  he  acquiesced  in  the  new  organization  of 
the  French  clergy,  who  were  henceforth  to  be  appointed  and  paid 
by  the  government;  he  was  satisfied  with  the  restoration  of  the  right 
of  granting  canonical  institution,  as  possessed  by  former  popes,  in 
its  full  extent,  unfettered  by  any  limitation  of  the  veto.* 

The  event  which  shortly  before  none  had  expected,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  Catholicism  in  France,  and  the  subjection  of  that  country 
to  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  now  actually  took  place.  The  pope 
was  rejoiced,"  that  the  churches  were  purified  from  all  profanation, 
the  altars  reared  again,  and  the  standard  of  the  cross  displayed;  or- 
thodox shepherds  were  placed  over  the  people,  and  so  many  erring 
souls  re-united  to  the  church  and  reconciled  to  God  and  to  them- 
selves/' **  How  many  motives,"  he  exclaimed, "  for  joy  and  thank- 
fulness!'' 

We  must  not  however  be  led  into  a  belief  that  a  complete  and 
cordial  union  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  power  and  the  revolutionary 
government  was  brought  about  by  the  concordat  of  1801. 

*  Lettera  Apostolica  in  forma  di  breve;  Pistolesi,  Vita  di  Pio  VII,  torn,  i,  p. 
143,  with  a  complete  exposition  of  the  departures  from  the  original  in  the  French 
edition. 
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Notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  by  both  parties,  each  per- 
tinaciously adhered  to  its  own  principles. 

The  restorer  of  the  catholic  church  in  France  imnriediately  became 
the  chief  agent  in  the  final  and  utter  demolition  of  the  proud  edifice 
of  the  German  church,  by  investing  temporal  princes,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  being  catholics  or  protestants,  with  bishoprics  and  prin- 
cipalities;— a  change  fraught  with  confusion  and  dismay  to  the 
Roman  court.  *<  According  to  the  old  decretals,  heresy  entailed  the 
loss  of  property;  but  now  the  church  of  Rome  was  compelled  to  look 
on,  while  its  own  possessions  were  divided  amongst  heretics.^'* 

In  the  mean  while,  a  concordat,  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  con- 
daded  with  France,  was  proposed  for  Italy:  the  pope  was  forced 
to  sanction  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  to  abandon  the 
nomination  to  all  offices  to  the  temporal  power;  indeed  so  many 
limitations  were  appended  to  this  concordat,  that  Pius  VII  felt 
himself  compelled  to  refuse  to  publish  it.t 

But  it  was  in  France  itself  that  Napoleon  labored  with  the  great- 
est zeal  and  effect  to  give  the  civil  power  the  ascendency  over  the 
church.  He  treated  the  declaration  of  1682  as  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  kingdom,  and  caused  it  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  he  would 
suffer  no  religious  vows,  and  no  monks;  and  the  regulations  con- 
cerning marriage  which  were  introduced  into  his  civil  code  were 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  catholic  principle  of  its  sacramental 
signification;  the  organic  articles  which  he  attached  to  the  concordat, 
from  the  very  first,  were  of  a  thoroughly  anti-Roman  spirit. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  encroachments  on  his  power,  the  pope 
consented  to  cross  the  Alps,  at  the  emperor's  request,  and  to  give 
to  the  coronation  the  religious  sanction  of  the  holy  oil:  little  encou- 
raging to  such  a  hope  as  the  conduct  of  the  French  had  been,  he 
still  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  effect  something  for 
the  advantage  of  the  catholic  church,  and  to  complete  the  work  he 
had  begun4  He  calculated  on  the  effect  of  personal  intercourse. 
He  took  with  him  the  letter  of  Louis  XIV  to  Innocent  XII,  in  order 
to  prove  to  Napoleon,  that  even  that  monarch  had  abandoned  the 
declaration  of  1682.  In  the  first  remonstrance,  written  in  Italian, 
which  he  presented  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  formally  contested 
this  declaration,  and  sought  to  free  the  new  concordat  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  organic  articles.§  Indeed  his  views  and  expec- 
tations went  still  further.  In  an  elaborate  memoir  he  showed  the 
exigencies  of  the  pontificate,  together  with  the  losses  it  had  sus- 
tained during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  urged  the  emperor  after  the 
example  of  Charlemagne,  to  restore  the  provinces  which  had  been 

*  Instructions  to  a  nuncio  at  Vienna;  unfortunately  without  a  date,  but  proba- 
bly, of  the  year  1803.    Daunou,  Essai  II,  p.  318. 
t  Coppi,  Annali  d'ltalia,  torn  iii,  p.  120. 

%  Allocutio  habita  in  consistorio  secrete  39  Oct.  1804.  For  the  Italian  version 
a  Pistolesi,  Vita  di  Pio  VII,  torn,  i,  p.  193. 
$  Bitratt  do  Rapport  de  M.  Portalis;  in  Artaod,  Pie  VII,  torn,  ii,  p.  11. 
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occupied.*    So  high  did  he  estimate  the  services  which  be  had 
Tendered  to  the  revolutionary  monarchy. 

But  how  utterly  was  lie  disappointed!  At  the  very  ceremony 
of  the  coronation  a  transient  cloud  of  melancholy  was  observed  to 
pass  over  his  face,  as  it  were  a  shadow  of  evil  to  come.  Of  all  that 
he  wished  and  hoped,  he  did  not  attain  the  smallest  iota.  On  the 
contrary,  this  was  the  very  moment  at  which  the  designs  of  the 
emperor  were  first  revealed  in  all  their  magnitude. 

The  constituent  assembly  had  endeavored  to  emancipate  itself 
entirely  from  the  pope:  the  directory  wished  to  annihilate  bis  au- 
thority; Bonaparte's  notion  was  to  retain  him,  but  in  a  state  of 
absolute  subjection;  to  make  him  a  tool  of  his  own  boundless  am- 
bition. 

He  sent  proposals  to  the  pope,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  to 
remain  in  France,  and  to  reside  either  in  Paris  or  in  Avignon. 

The  pope  is  said  to  have  replied,  that,  in  contemplation  of  the 
possibility  of  his  being  imprisoned,  he  had  drawn  up  an  abdication 
in  all  its  forms,  which  he  had  deposited  at  Palermo,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  French  decrees. 

At  this  moment  the  only  spot  in  Europe  which  could  have 
afforded  safety  to  the  pope,  was  in  the  power  of  the  British  navy. 

The  pope  was  indeed  suffered  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  retain 
the  appearance  of  his  former  independence,  but  from  the  very  hour 
of  his  return  he  was  exposed  to  the  most  revolting  humiliations. 

In  a  very  short  time  Napoleon  declared,  withoivt  further  circum- 
locution, that  like  his  predecessors  of  the  second  and  third  dynasties, 
he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  church;  that  he  bore  the  sword  for  her 
defence,  and  could  not  endure  that  she  should  hold  communion  with 
heretics  or  schismatics  like  the  English  or  the  Russians.  He  was 
peculiarly  fond  of  representing  himself  as  the  successor  of  Charle- 
magne, though  the  consequences  he  deduced  from  the  assumption 
of  that  character  were  widely  different  from  those  drawn  by  the 
court  of  Rome.  He  assumed  that,  the  States  of  the  Church  being 
a  gift  of  Charlemagne  to  the  pope,  it  followed,  that  the  latter  lay 
under  an  absolute  obligation  not  to  sever  his  policy  from  that  of  the 
empire;  and  indeed  he  declared  that  he  would  not  endure  any  such 
separation.! 

*  Printed  by  Artaud,  p.  81.  Compare  the  letter  by  Napoleon,  22d  July,  1807. 
**  Le  pape  s'est  donne  la  peine  de  venir  a  mon  couronnement:  J*ai  reconnu  dans 
cette  demarche  un  saint  prelat;  mais  il  voulait  que  je  lui  cedasse  les  legations." 
In  Bignon,  Histoire  de  France  sous  Napoleon,  Deuxieme  Epoque,  i,  p.  158. 

I  Schoell's  Archives  Historiques  et  Politiques  (Paris,  1819)  contain  in  the 
2d  and  3d  vols.,  a  Precis  des  contestations  qui  ont  eu  lieu  entre  le  saint  siege  et 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  accompagne  d'un  grand  nombre  de  pieces  officielles.  The 
correspondence,  given  here  entire,  extends  from  the  13th  of  Nov.  1805  to  the 
17th  of  May  1808.  Nevertheless,  in  Bignon,  Histoire  do  France  depuis  lapiix 
de  Tilsit  1838,  i,  chap.  3,  p.  125,  we  find  the  following  passage:  **  Les  pnbiica- 
tions  faitcs  depuis  18i5  ne  se  composent  guere  que  de  pieces  dont  la  date  com- 
mence en  1808."    And  again:  **  Jasqu'a  present  son  caractere  (de  Pie  VU) 
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The  pope  was  astonished  at  the  suggestion  that  he  was  to  regard 
the  enemies  of  another  as  his  enenaies.  He  replied  that  he  was  the 
universal  shepherd,  the  father  of  all,  the  servant  of  peace,  and  that 
the  mere  request  filled  him  with  horror.  He  ought  to  be  Aaron, 
the  prophet  of  God,  and  not  Ishmael,  whose  hand  is  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him. 

Napoleon  however  went  straightforward  to  his  end.  He  invested 
Ancona  and  Urbino,  and  on  the  rejection  of  his  ultimatum  (in  which 
he  claimed,  amongst  other  things,  the  nomination  of  a  third  of  the 
cardinals),  he  marched  his  troops  upon  Rome;  the  cardinals  who 
were  not  inclined  to  be  obsequious  to  him  were  dismissed — the 
pope's  secretary  of  state,  twice;  but  as  all  this  made  no  impression 
on  Pius  Vn,  even  his  person  was  not  spared;  he  too  was  dragged 
away  from  his  palace  and  capital.  The  union  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  with  the  French  empire  was  then  proclaimed  by  a  senatus- 
consultum.  The  temporal  sovereignty  was  declared  incompatible 
with  the  exercise  of  spiritual  powers;  the  pope  was  in  future  to  be 
formally  bound  to  adhere  to  the  four  principles  of  the  Gallican 
church;  he  was  to  draw  his  revenues  from  land,  almost  like  a 
feudatory  of  the  empire,  while  the  expenses  of  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  state:* — a  plan  which,  it  is  evident, 
would  have  subjected  the  whole  power  of  the  church  to  the  em- 
pire, and  have  placed  it,  at  least  indirectly,  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor. 

But  how  would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  the  pope's  assent  to  this, 
his  own  degradation? — an  assent  which  yet  was  indispensable. 

Pius  vn  had  employed  the  last  moment  of  his  freedom  in  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  excommunication.  He  refused  canonical 
institution  to  the  bishops  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Napoleon 
was  not  so  absolutely  master  of  his  clergy  as  not  to  experience 
some  resistance  from  various  parts  of  his  empire. 

But  this  very  resistance  at  length  served  to  overcome  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  pope.  The  consequences  of  it  fell  far  more  heavily  on 
the  spiritual  ruler,  the  head  of  the  church,  who  had  a  sympathy 
with  her  internal  condition,  than  on  the  temporal,  to  whom  spiritual 
things  were  a  mere  instrument  of  power,  and  in  themselves  utterly 
indifferent. 

In  Savona,  whither  the  pope  had  been  carried,  he  was  alone, 
thrown  upon  himself,  and  without  an  adviser.  Moved  by  the 
lively  and  almost  exaggerated  representations  of  the  confusion  of 
the  church  caused  by  his  refusal  of  institution,  the  amiable  old  man 
was  brought  virtually  to  renounce  this  right,  although  with  bitter 
grief  and  violent  struggles:  for  it  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 


n^est  pas  soffisamment  connu.    On  ne  le  connaitra  bien  quVn  Pappreciant  d'aprds 
•es  actes."    In  fact,  however  acquainted  we  were  already  with  these  acts,  Big- 
■00  has  added  bat  little  to  the  documents  given  by  Schoell. 
*  Thibaudeau,  Histoire  de  la  France  at  de  Napoleon*    Empiro,  torn,  v,  p.  821* 

22» 
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than  as  an  act  of  renunciation^  since  whenever  he  delayed  longer 
than  six  months  to  exercise  it,  for  any  other  reason  than  personal 
unworthiness,  it  devolved  on  the  metropolitans.  He  renounced 
the  right  which  was  in  fact  his  last  weapon. 

And  yet  this  was  not  all  that  was  exacted  of  him.  With  reck- 
less and  impatient  haste,  which  aggravated  his  bodily  infirmities, 
he  was  taken  to  Fontainebleaii,  where  he  was  again  exposed  to 
violent  scenes,  and  to  the  most  pressing  importunities  that  he  would 
completely  restore  the  peace  of  the  church.  At  length  these  mea- 
sures were  successful; — the  pope  was  brought  to  give  way  on  the 
remaining  and  decisive  points.  He  consented  to  reside  in  France, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  most  important  decision  of  the  senatus-coQ- 
sultum  above  mentioned.  The  concordat  of  Fontainebleau  (25th 
January  1813)  was  framed  on  the  preliminary  condition  that  he 
should  not  return  to  Rome.* 

The  autocrat  of  the  revolution  had  thus  really  accomplished  what 
no  former  catholic  sovereign  had  ever  seriously  so  much  as  pro- 
jected. The  pope  consented  to  become  subject  to  the  French  eio- 
piro.  His  authority  would  have  been,  to  all  times,  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  dynasty,  used  to  confirm  its  own  subjects  in  their 
obedience,  and  to  hold  in  more  complete  dependence  those  catholic 
states  which  were  not  yet  wholly  subdued.  In  these  respects  the 
papacy  would  have  relapsed  into  the  state  into  which  it  had  fallen 
under  the  German  emperors  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power;  parti- 
cularly under  the  Salic  prince  Henry  HI.  But  it  would  now  have 
had  to  bear  far  heavier  bonds.  The  power  that  now  subjugated 
the  pope  contained  elements  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  church.  It  was,  at  bottom,  but  another  metamorphosis 
of  that  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  authority  of  the  church  which  was 
developed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  involved  so  strong 
a  tendency  to  positive  unbelief.  Of  this  hostile  power,  the  papacy 
would  have  been  the  subject  and  vassal. 

Again,  as  formerly,  the  current  of  events  and  opinions,  which 
appeared  resistless,  was  checked. 


§    22.   THE  RESTORATION. 

The  empire,  of  which  the  pope  was  henceforth  to  be  the  hierar- 
chical centre,  was  still  involved  in  a  dubious  warfare  with  invincible 
foes.  In  the  solitude  of  his  captivity,  the  pope  received  no  accurate 
tidings  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  struggle.  At  the  very  moment 
when,  after  so  long  a  resistance,  he  gave  way,  Napoleon's  last  and 
greatest  enterprise,  that  against  Russia,  had  been  utterly  wrecked, 

*  Bart.  Pacca,  Memorie  Storiche  del  Ministero  de'  dae  viaggi  in  FraDcia,te. 
p.  323.    Historisch-Politiache  Zeitschrift,  i,  iy,  642. 
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and  his  power,  with  all  its  long  train  of  consequences,  had  been 
shaken  to  its  centre.  Europe  once  more  conceived  the  nearly 
extinct  hope  of  deliverance.  When  the  pope,  to  whom  some  few 
cardinals  were  allowed  access  in  consequence  of  his  submission, 
was  informed  of  these  events,  his  confidence  revived;  he  breathed 
once  more;  he  felt  every  step  of  the  allied  powers  as  an  act  of  libe- 
ration to  himself. 

Thus  when  Prussia  rose,  obedient  to  the  call  of  her  king,  Pius 
VII  took  courage  to  revoke  the  last  concordat;  when  the  congress 
met  at  Prague,  he  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes,  to  look  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  empire  which  held  him  captive,  and  to  recall  his 
rights  to  the  recollection  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.  After  the 
battle  of  Leipsig,  he  had  gained  sufficient  confidence  promptly  to 
reject  the  proposal  which  was  made  to  him,  of  a  restitution  of  part 
of  hb  states;  after  the  allies  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  he  declared  that 
he  would  enter  into  no  further  negotiations  till  his  complete  resto- 
ration was  effected.  Events  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapi- 
dity, that  when  the  allies  entered  Paris  as  conquerors,  he  had 
already  reached  the  frontiers  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  on 
the  21st  May,  1814,  he  re-entered  Rome.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment, not  only  of  a  new  age  for  the  world,  but  of  a  new  era  for 
the  holy  see. 

The  character  and  tenor  of  the  last  half  century  have  been 
mainly  determined  by  the  struggle  between  the  tendencies  of  the 
revolution,  which  had  still  such  power  over  the  minds  of  men,  and 
the  ideas  to  which  the  old  states  after  their  victory  recurred  with 
redoubled  eagerness,  as  to  their  primeval  bases;  in  this  struggle  it 
is  obvious  that  the  supreme  head  of  the  catholic  church  must  take 
an  important  share. 

His  first  and  ready  ally  was,  the  idea  of  temporal  legitimacy; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  was  urged  even  more  strongly  by  his 
ecclesiastical  opponents,  than  by  those  attached  to  him  by  the  bonds 
of  spiritual  allegiance.  It  was  the  victory  of  the  four  great  allied 
powers,  of  whom  three  were  anti-catholic,  over  the  despot  who 
had  thought  to  make  his  capital  the  centre  of  Catholicism,  which 
restored  the  pope  to  freedom,  and  enabled  him  to  return  to  Rome, 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  Christendom.  To  these  three  anti-ca- 
tholic sovereigns  alone,  who  were  then  met  in  London,  was  the 
wish  of  the  pope  to  recover  the  entire  papal  states  first  submitted. 
How  often  in  former  ages  had  every  nerve  of  that  country  been 
strained  to  effect  the  destruction  of  protestantism,  whether  in 
England  or  in  Germany,  or  to  propagate  the  Roman  catholic  faith 
in  Russia  or  Scandinavia!  The  restitution  of  his  country  and  his 
power  to  the  pope,  must  now  be  effected  mainly  by  the  interces- 
sions of  these  anti-catholic  powers.  In  the  allocution  in  which 
Pius  VII  communicates  to  his  cardinals  the  fortunate  result  of  his 
negotiations,  he  expressly  mentions  the  services  of  the  sovereigns 
^  who  do  not  belong  to  the  church  of  Rome;  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
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who  had  taken  his  rights  into  consideration  with  peculiar  attention; 
the  king  of  Sweden,  the  prince  regent  of  England,  and  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  declared  in  his  favor  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  negotiations/'  Differences  of  confession  were  for  the  moment 
sunk  in  oblivion;  political  considerations  alone  were  regarded. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  similar  tendencies  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century  and  a  half.  We  have  seen  from 
what  states  Innocent  XI  received  support  and  assistance  in  his  con- 
tests with  Louis  XIV.  When  the  Jesuits  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  Bourbon  courts,  they  found  in  Russia  and  Prussia 
favor  and  protection;  the  occupation  of  Avignon  and  Benevento 
by  those  courts,  in  the  year  1758,  caused  a  political  commotion  in 
England.  But  never  did  this  state  of  opinion  display  itself  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  events  of  our  days. 

The  pope  having  once  more  attained  to  a  free  and  independent 
position  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  could  now  turn  his  undis- 
turbed attention  to  the  recovery  of  the  spiritual  allegiance.  The 
re-establishment  of  the  Jesuits— the  first  great  act  by  which  be 
signalised  the  renewal  of  his  functions,  left  no  doubt  that  he  hoped 
to  exercise  his  spiritual  authority,  not  within  the  narrow  bounds 
imposed  on  it  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  predecessors.  And  indeed  how  could  he 
possibly  have  found  a  more  favorable  or  inviting  moment  for  such 
a  project?  The  restored  governments  of  southern  Europe  repented 
of  their  former  insubordination  to  Rome;  they  thought  they  had 
thus  unchained  the  tempest  by  which  themselves  had  been  over- 
thrown; they  now  beheld  in  the  pope  their  natural  ally,  and  they 
hoped  by  the  aid  of  the  church  to  achieve  an  easier  victory  over 
the  domestic  foes  by  whom  they  saw  themselves  surrounded.  The 
king  of  Spain  remembered  that  he  bore  the  title  of  Catholic  King, 
and  declared  that  he  would  deserve  it;  he  recalled  the  Jesuits 
whom  his  grandfather  had  so  jealously  driven  into  banishment, 
and  he  re-established  the  tribunal  of  the  nuncio.  Once  more  were 
edicts  of  the  grand  inquisitor  current  in  Spain.  In  Sardinia  new 
bishoprics  were  founded;  monasteries  were  restored  in  Tuscany; 
Naples,  af^er  some  resistance,  acquiesced  in  a  concordat  by  which 
the  Roman  curia  acquired  a  very  powerful  and  direct  influence 
over  the  clergy  of  that  kingdouL  Meanwhile  in  France  the 
chamber  of  1815  beheld  the  salvation  of  the  country  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ancient  French  church;  "  that  work,*'  as  one  of  their 
orators  expressed  himself,  <'of  heaven,  of  time,  of  kings,  and  of 
forefathers;"  but  the  matter  really  at  issue  was,  the  necessity  of 
restoring  to  the  clergy  their  right  of  interference  in  the  state,  com- 
munes and  families — in  public  business  and  public  instruction;  not 
the  liberties  which  the  Galilean  church  had  formerly  either  pos- 
sessed de  factOy  or  had  distinctly  reserved;  according  to  the  pro- 
ject of  the  new  concordat  it  was  placed  in  a  state  of  dependence 
on  Rome,  unparallelled  in  any  former  age. 
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It  was,  however^  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  line  of 
conduct,  running  directly  counter  to  that  spirit  of  the  Romance 
nations,  which  had  been  developed  under  totally  different  auspices, 
should  achieve  a  prompt  or  easy  victory.  In  France  the  old  anti- 
pathy to  the  hierarchy  burst  forth  in  a  loud  war  cry  against  the  new 
concordat;  the  legislative  power  was  here  constituted  in  a  manner 
which  rendered  utterly  impracticable  the  execution  of  the  plans  of 
1815.  The  arbitrary  and  cruel  acts  of  the  government  of  Ferdi- 
nand excited  a  no  less  violent  reaction  in  Spain;  a  revolution  broke 
out,  which,  though  immediately  directed  against  the  claims  to  abso- 
lute power  advanced  by  the  king  (who  could  oppose  no  resistance), 
likewise  betrayed  a  determined  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  clergy.  One 
of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  cortes  was  the  re-expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  soon  after  followed  (he  decree  for  the  suppression  of 
the  monastic  orders,  the  alienation  of  their  lands,  and  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt  with  the  proceeds.  Similar  movements  imme- 
diately took  place  in  Italy,  and  penetrated  into  the  States  of  the 
Church,  which  were  filled  with  the  same  elements  of  disquiet;  the 
carbonari  had  even  fixed  the  day  for  a  rising  throughout  the  papal 
territory. 

A  second  time  the  restored  sovereigns  received  support  and  as- 
sistance from  the  great  powers  which  had  been  so  recently  victo- 
rious; the  revolutions  were  stifled  in  their  birth.  The  non-catholic 
states  did  not,  it  is  true,  take  any  acrive  or  immediate  part  in  this 
repression,  but  some  were  at  least  not  opposed  to  it,  and  by  others 
it  was  positively  approved. 

And  in  the  mean  time  Catholicism  had  acquired  a  new  organisa- 
tion, even  in  those  countries  where  it  was  not  the  religion  of  the 
state.  Positive  religion,  of  whatever  form  it  might  be,  was  deemed 
the  best  prop  and  security  for  civil  obedience  and  social  order.  la 
every  part  of  Europe  care  was  taken  to  arrange  the  dioceses  anew, 
to  establish  bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  catholic  seminaries  and 
schools.  In  the  provinces  of  Prussia  which  had  been  incorporated 
into  the  French  empire,  the  catholic  church  assumed  a  totally  differ- 
ent aspect  from  that  which  it  had  worn  under  French  domination. 
The  opposition  to  the  ancient  regulations  of  the  church  of  Rome 
which  arose  in  some  places,  found  no  encouragement  in  the  protest- 
ant  states,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Rome  concluded 
treaties  with  the  protestant  as  well  as  the  catholic  governments, 
and  recognised  the  necessity  of  sanctioning  their  influence  in  the 
election  of  bishops.  This  was  in  fact  occasionally  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  most  zealous  churchmen  to  the  highest  posts.  It  appeared 
as  if  the  theological  warfare  in  high  places  was  for  ever  laid  to  rest. 
In  civil  life  it  visibly  became  feebler  every  day.  Protestant  litera- 
ture devoted  a  respectful  attention  to  ancient  catholic  institutions, 
which  in  earlier  times  it  would  have  found  impossible. 

But  the  event  proved  that  these  expectations  of  peace  had  been 
too  sanguine  and  hasty. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  strict  catholic  principle,  of  which  Rome  is  at 
once  the  central  point  and  the  theatre,  again  engaged  in  a  conflict 
more  or  less  violent  and  premeditated  with  the  protestant  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  year*1829  it  obtained  a  great  victory  in  England. 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  government  of  England, 
which  for  a  century  had  been  exclusively  protestant,  had  conceived 
more  friendly  dispositions  towards  the  Roman  see.  Pius  VII  had 
been  elected  under  the  auspices  of  the  victories  of  the  coalition  of 
1799,  in  which  England  had  so  large  a  share.  We  have  just  men- 
tioned how,  at  a  subsequent  time,  that  pope  leaned  for  support  on 
the  power  of  England,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  any  hostile 
measures  towards  her;  nor  could  the  English  nation  then  deem  it 
so  necessary  as  heretofore,  to  make  the  spiritual  relation  to  the 
pope  a  ground  of  exclusion  from  all  simply  political  rights — from 
all  qualification  for  public  functions.  This  had  already  been  felt 
and  expressed  by  Mr.  Pitt;*  bnt  any  change  in  the  habits  of  adbe* 
rence  to  the  tried  principles  of  the  constitution,  long  encountered, 
as  might  be  anticipated,  invincible  opposition.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  which  is  averse  from  all  exclusive  privileges,  made  itself  re- 
sistlessly  heard  on  this  question.  Hence  in  Ireland — so  distin- 
guished for  its  catholicity — politico-religious  associations,  lawless 
outbursts  and  disturbances  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  at  length  the 
great  general  who  had  victoriously  withstood  such  numerous  and 
formidable  foes,  and  who  then  held  the  reins  of  government,  was 
compelled  to  declare  that  he  could  no  longer  govern  it  without 
making  the  concessions  demanded  by  the  catholics.  Accordingly 
those  oaths  which,  in  the  times  of  the  restoration  or  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  had  been  deemed  the  only  safeguard  of  the  protestant 
interest,  were  modified  or  abolished.     How  often  had  Lord  Liver- 

[)Ool  declared,  that  if  this  measure  were  passed,  England  would  no 
onger  be  a  protestant  state;  that  even  if  no  important  consequen- 
ces immediately  ensued,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  might 
arise  from  it  in  future !t  Nevertheless  the  bill  was  passed;  the 
nation  braved  the  threatened  danger. 

*  In  his  letter  to  George  III,  31  Jan.  1801— ho  says,  ''  Mr.  Pitt  is  convinoed 
that  the  grounds  on  whicti  the  laws  on  exclusion  now  remaining  were  founded, 
have  long  been  narrowed — that  those  principles  formerly  held  by  the  eatholieSy 
which  made  them  be  considered  as  politically  dangerous,  have  been  for  a  coarse 
of  time  gradually  declining — that  the  political  circumstances  under  which  the 
exclusive  laws  originated,  arising  from  the  conflicting  power  of  hostile  and 
nearly  balanced  sects,  and  a  division  in  Europe  between  catholic  and  protestant 
powers — are  no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things." 

t  Speech  of  Lord  Liverpool,  17th  of  May,  1825.  "  Where  was  the  danger 
in  having  a  popish  king  or  a  popish  chancellor,  if  all  the  other  executive  officers 

might  acknowledge  the  pope? It  was  said — that  a  catholic  might  be  a  prime 

minister  and  have  the  whole  patronage  of  the  church  and  state  at  his  disposal. 

If  the  bill  were  to  pass.  Great  Britain  would  be  no  longer  a  protestant 

state.'* 
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Not  long  after  this  event  Catholicism  obtained  a  still  more  splen- 
did and  unexpected  triumph  in  Belgium. 

In  the  kingdom  of  (he  Netherlands,  from  the  moment  of  its  estab- 
liriiinenty  an  ill  will  prevailed  between  north  and  south  which 
threatened  to  overturn  it,  and  which  displayed  its  chief  acrimony 
in  religious  affairs.    The  protestant  king  adopted  the  ideas  of  Jo- 

Sh  II;  under  their  influence  he  erected  higher  and  lower  schools, 
I  administered  generally  his  share  of  the  spiritual  power.  The 
opposition  set  up  other  institutions  for  education  in  a  contrary  spirit, 
and  devoted  itself  with  full  purpose  to  labors  in  favor  of  hierarchical 
iostitotions  of  the  most  marked  character.  A  catholic  liberal  party 
was  formed,  which  here,  as  in  England,  having  firm  footing  on  the 
universal  principles  of  justice,  daily  advanced  in  its  claims,  and  ex- 
torted first,  concessions,  such  as  liberation  from  the  government 
•diools;  and  at  length,  at  the  first  fiivorable  moment,  completely 
t^w  off  the  hated  sway.  It  succeeded  in  founding  a  kingdom  in 
whicb  the  priests  were  restored  to  high  political  importance.  The 
nxMt  decideidly  liberal  opinions  were  just  what  contributed  the  most 
to  their  triumph.  The  low  qualification  which  admits  the  humbler 
dasMS  in  town  and  country,  over  whom  the  priests  most  readily 
obtain  infiuence,  to  a  share  in  public  business,  enables  them  to 
direct  the  elections;  by  means  of  the  elections  they  rule  the  cham- 
beiSy  by  means  of  the  chambers,  the  kingdom.  In  Brussels,  as  in 
Borne,  you  meet  them  in  the  public  walks;  well  fed  and  full  of 
pretension;  they  enjoy  their  victory. 

In  neither  of  tliese  events  did  the  court  of  Rome,  so  far  as  we 
know,  take  any  direct  and  active  share,  advantageous  as  they  are 
to  its  authority.  In  a  third,  however,  the  dispute  between  the  catho- 
lic church  and  the  state  in  Prussia,  it  has  actively  interfered.  In 
that  country  the  protestant  government  and  the  catholic  hierarchy, 
which  since  the  restoration  appeared  united,  but  which  soon  after 
fell  asunder,  have  broken  out  into  violent  and  systematic  hostility, 
and  are  engaged  in  a  conflict  which  has  justly  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  world,  and  which  is  pregnant  with  the  most  important  con- 
sequences. The  pope,  in  conjunction  with  the  two  archbishops  of 
the  kingdom,  has  set  himself  in  open  hostility  to'an  ordinance  of  the 
king,  intended  to  regulate,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  domestic 
rdations  of  the  mixed  population  over  which  he  reigns.  In  Ger- 
many itself  the  sovereign  pontiff  has  found  ready  organs  and  pow- 
erful support. 

We  see  that  the  catholic  hierarchical  principle  has  once  more  en- 
tered the  lists  with  great  vigor  against  the  protestant  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  state.  The  political  opposition  to  the  reigning 
governments,  to  which  our  age  is  so  strongly  and  so  inevitably  in- 
clined, has  in  every  case  lent  its  aid  to  Catholicism. 

In  the  countries  which  profess  his  own  faith  the  pope  has  not  been 
equally  fortunate. 

The  revolution  of  July  could  not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
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than  as  the  total  defeat  of  the  hierarchical  party  in  France;  the  reli- 
gious zeal  of  Charles  X  was  indeed  the  main  cause  of  his  overthrow. 
In  Spain  and  Portugal  parties  have  risen  to  power  who  have  revived 
the  policy  and  the  measures  of  the  revokitionary  cortes.  Move- 
ments similar  in  their  origin  have  taken  place  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
Vatican,  and  have  owed  their  suppression  entirely  to  foreign  inter- 
ference. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  holy  see  has  contributed  much  to  curb 
the  revolutionary  spirit.  In  no  instance  has  it  been  able  to  subdue 
it  by  its  own  unaided  strength. 

But  before  it  had  been  restored  to  firm  and  stable  sovereignty 
within  the  pale  of  its  own  church,  it  found  means  to  place  itself  in 
an  attitude  of  offence  towards  protestantism.  There,  it  would  have 
been  in  harmony  with  the  legitimate  power,  and  with  the  ancient 
traditions  and  institutions  of  Europe.  Here,  it  has  found  its  best 
allies  in  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  in  liberal  opinions.  Its  position 
audits  policy  once  more  vacillate  between  these  temporal  powers, 
as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Napoleon. 

To  what  this  state  of  things  may  lead,  the  future  alone  can  show. 

Were  we  to  look  only  at  the  efforts  of  the  hierarchical  party  and 
of  its  opponents,  we  should  be  led  to  fear  that  a  deadly  war  was 
ready  to  break  out  between  them  afresh,  to  convulse  the  world,  and 
to  revive  the  old  animosities  in  all  their  bitterness.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  universal  activity  of  mind  which 
characterises  the  age,  we  dismiss  these  fears  as  groundless.  Few 
indeed  are  now  disposed  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  a  priesthood, 
in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word;  and,  were  any  found  to  make 
the  attempt,  it  is  precisely  in  the  Romance  countries,  the  ancient  seat 
and  stronghold  of  Catholicism,*  that  it  would  experience  the  most 
violent  opposition. 

Nor  among  the  protestants  can  there  be  a  return  to  the  bigotry, 
the  cxclusiveness,  the  narrow-minded  antipathy  of  the  old  system. 
We  see  the  pro  founder  spirits  on  either  side  gradually  recurring 
with  more  knowledge,  with  larger  and  deeper  insight,  with  more 
freedom  from  the  fellers  of  cramping  church  formularies,  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  genuine  and  spiritual  religion.  It  is  impossible 
that  this  tendency  can  be  barren  of  results.  The  more  perfect  ap- 
prehensions of  tlie  spiritually  true  and  immutable  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  forms,  but  can  be  expressed  by  none  in  its  whole  in- 
finite extent,  must  at  length  allay  all  animosities.  High  above  ail 
the  contradictions  which  have  agitated  the  minds,  or  alienated  the 
hearts  of  men — let  us  never  relinquish  this  hope — there  dwells  the 
unity  of  a  simple  consciousness  of  the  being  and  the  presence  of 
God,  reposing  on  itself  in  serene  and  inviolable  security. 
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SECTION  I. 


PERIOD  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  TBENT. 


1. 

Jcf  8*  D»  Noiirum  Poniifieem  Maximum  Nicolaum  V  eonfnrmaiio  curie  romane 
loquerUU  edita  per  E.  S,  oratorem  Joseph,  B,  doctorem  cum  humili  semper  re* 
commendatione.     (1453.)    Bibl.  Fatie.  nr.  3618. 

This  is  a  lament  over  the  well-known  conspiracy  of  Stephen  Porcari,  which 
does  not  indeed  furnish  any  more  accurate  details  concerning  it,  hut  brings  to 
light  some  important  circumstances  in  the  state  of  affairs.  For  example,  it  re- 
Tsals  the  principal  ohject  which  Nicholas  V  had  in  yiew  in  the  buildings  he 
tfected: 

''Arces  fortificat  muris  turrimque  superbam 

Extruit ne  quisque  tyrannus  ab  alma 

Quemque  armis  valeat  papam  depellere  Roma." 

Former  popes  had  often  been  obliged  to  quit  the  city.  Nicholas  built  in  order 
lo  defend  himself  against  domestic  and  foreign  enemies.  It  also  shows  the  con- 
nection existing  between  Rome  and  other  Italian  cities. 

** Si  tu  perquiris  in  omnibus  illam  (libertatem) 

Urbibus  Italie,  nullam  nihi  crede  prefecto 
Invenies  urbem  quae  sic  majors  per  omnem 
Libertate  modum  quam  nunc  tua  Roma  fruatur: 
Omnis  enim  urbs  dominis  et  hello  et  pace  coacta 
Prsstita  magna  suis  durasque  gravata  gabellas 
SoWit,  et  interdum  propriam  desperat  habere 
Justitiam,  atque  ferox  violentia  civibus  ipsis 
Sepe  fit,  ut  populus  varie  vexatus  ab  illis 
Fasce  sub  hoc  onerum  pauper  de  divite  fiat; 
At  tua  Roma  sacro  nee  prsstiti  nee  similem  vim 
Nee  grave  vectigal  nee  pondera  cogitur  ulla 
SoWere  pontifici  ni  humiles  minimasqne  gabellas; 
Preterea  hie  dominus  tribuit  justissimus  almam 
Justitiam  cuicunque  suam,  violentaque  nulli 
Infert:  hie  populum  prisco  de  paupere  ditem 
Efficit,  et  placida  Romam  cum  pace  grubemat.** 

The  author  blames  the  Romans  for  striving  aftor  the  freedom  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  fact  is  incontestable,  and  greatly  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  territory  by 
the  church,  that  the  government  of  the  pope  was  milder  than  that  of  the  rulers 
of  the  other  Italian  cities.    Our  author  thinks  the  opposition  shown  by  the 
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citizens  to  the  chaich,  the  dispenser  of  so  many  spiritnal  and  temporal 
among  them,  unpardonable: 


" quibus  ouri  copia  ^randu 

jirgentique  ferax  eetemaqoe  vita  sal  usque 
Provenit,  ut  nulli  data  gratia  tarn  ardua  genti." 

He  advises  the  pope  to  add  still  more  to  his  fortifications,  and  never  to  go  to 
St.  Perer*s  without  an  escort  of  three  hundred  armed  meu;  at  the  same  time  to 
endeavor  to  sain  the  love  of  the  people  of  Rome;  to  support  the  poor,  especially 
those  of  good  birth,  **  vitam  qui  mendicare  rubescunt;''  - 

" succurre  volentibus  artes 

Exercere  bonas,  quibos  inclyta  Roma  nitescat;" 

which  indeed  there  was  little  necessity  for  sayinff  to  Nicholas  V.  This  little 
work  is  mentioned  in  the  **  Vita  Nicolai  V  a  Dominico  Georgio,  conscripts 
Romie,  1743,"  (p.  130.) 

S. 

Imtruetionea  datm  a  Sixto  IFRR.  PP.  />»>'  /.  de  JgnelUa  protonoUtrio  modoUco  et 
jSnto  de  fVaaiiii,  palaiii  eauaarum  auditori  aaM.  ImperatorU.  1  IkiM  1478. 
BibL  Mieri  FUG.  I,  99. 

.  This  is  the  most  ancient  instruction  I  have  met  with  amongst  all  the  mann- 
scripts  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  It  begins,  "  Prime  salutabunt  Serenis- 
simum  Imperatorem." 

On  the  36th  of  April,  1478,  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  against  the  Medici, 
which  threw  all  Italy  into  commotion,  exploded.  **  Ecclesia  justa  causa  contra 
Laurentium  mota,  clamant  Veneti,  clamat  tota  ista  liga." 

The  ambassadors  were  to  prevent  the  emperor  from  giving  any  credence  to  a  cer* 
tain  Jacob  de  Medio,  whom  the  Venetians  had  sent  to  the  miperial  court.  *'  Est 
magnus  fabricator  et  Cretensis:  multa  enim  referebat  suis  qua  nuncquam  cogi- 
taveramus  neque  dixeramus."  The  ambassadors  were  to  request  the  emperor^s 
mediation.  The  kincf  of  France  had  already  offered  his,  but  the  pope  preferred 
giving  the  honor  of  the  office  to  the  emperor.  **  Velit  scribere  regi  Franoia  et 
ligee  isti,  ostendendo  auod  non  recte  faciunt  et  parum  existimant  Doom  et  hono- 
rem  pontificis,  et  quod  debent  magis  favere  ecclesia  justitiam  habenti  quam  on! 
mercatori,  qui  semper  magna  causa  fuit  ^uod  non  potuerunt  omnia  oonfici  contra 
Turcum  qua  intendebamus  parare,  et  fiiit  semper  petra  scandali  in  ecclesia  Dei 
et  tota  Italia." 

The  matter  was  the  more  dangerous  for  the  pope  in  consequence  of  the 
general  determination  of  thwarting  his  temporal  aggressions  by  means  of  a 
council.    '*  Petunt  cum  rege  Francia,  concilium  in  Galliis  celebrari  in  dedecus 


nostrum/' 


This  calls  to  mind  the  attempt  made  a  few  years  later  to  convene  a  general 
council,  in  which  the  archbisnop  of  Camiola  earned  a  certain  reputation. 
Johann  v.  Miiller  has  devoted  a  few  pages  to  him  in  his  history  of  Switzerland 
(p.  286).  His  account  of  this  transaction  does  not  exhibit  the  temporal  motives  to 
this  demand  for  a  council  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Cardinal  Andreas  was  not 
so  mere  a  priest  as  it  would  appear  from  Miiller.  The  ambassadors  of  Florence 
and  Milan  sought  him  out  in  Basle,  coming  in  the  name  of  the  whole  **  Liga," 
which  was  in  arms  against  Sixtos.  They  found  in  him  (according  to  Uieir 
own  report)  great  experience  of  the  world,  ("  ffran  pratica  et  expenentia  del 
mundo,")  and  a  vehement  hatred  of  the  pope  and  his  nephew.  **  E  huomo  per 
fare  ogni  cosa  purche  e'  tuffi  el  papa  e  1  conte."  S.  Baccios  Ugolinus  Lau« 
rentio  Medici  in  Basilea  a  di  30  Sept.,  1483,  in  Fabroni  Vita  Laurentii,  II,  229. 
We  see  plainly  that  this  spiritual  opposition  of  the  princes  was  undertaken  from 
temporal  motives.  They  were  possessed  of  spiritual  weapons,  and  they  brought 
these  to  bear  against  those  of  the  pope. 
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3. 

BitkUione  faUa  inpregadiper  Polo  Capelh  el  cavalier  venuto  orator  di  Roma  1500, 

28  Sett,    In  the  Vienna  archives. 

This  is  the  first  report  1  could  find  of  the  papal  court  by  a  Venetian  minister. 
It  does  not  exist  in  the  Venetian  archives:  it  would  appear  as  if  the  reports  were 
not  at  that  time  sent  in  writing.  It  is  contained  in  the  Chronicle  of  Sanuto, 
which  is  chiefly  filled  with  accounts  of  what  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  among 
the  Pregadi. 

^  Polo  Capello  promised  to  touch  upon  four  points — the  cardinals — the  disposi- 
tion of  the  pope  towards  the  king  of  France,  and  towards  Venice — the  views 
(**el  desiderio*')  of  his  holiness — and  what  they  were  to  expect  from  him;  but 
as  this  division  of  his  subject  does  not  rest  on  very  accurate  distinctions,  he 
does  not  adhere  to  it. 

He  remarks  particularly  that  neither  Venice  nor  France  was  on  very  good 
terms  with  the  pope;  the  former,  because  it  had  seized  on  a  portion  of  the 
Milanese  territory,  and  it  was  feared  would  get  possession  of  all  Italv— the  lat- 
ter, because  the  king  did  not  keep  faith  with  the  pope.  We  here  find  the  terms 
of  the  alliance  of  the  year  1498  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  The  pope 
granted  the  king  his  dispensation  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  In  return,  the 
king  promised  Cesare  Borgia,  the  pope*s  son,  a  domain  giving  an  annual  reve- 
nue of  twenty-eight  thousand  francs,  a  wife  of  the  blood  royal  (Navarre!),  and 
a  rennnciation  of  any  attempt  upon  Naples,  except  in  favor  of  the  house  of  Bor- 
gia, **  del  regno  di  Napoli  aon  se  impazzar  se  non  in  ajutar  il  papa.''  So  that 
we  learn  from  this,  that  the  pope  had  even  then  some  design  on  Naples.  These 
promises,  however,  were  not  kept.  The  marriage  proposed  to  Cesare  Borgia 
did  not  exactly  come  up  to  the  pope's  expectations;  the  pope  contented  himself 
with  the  purchase  of  an  estate  or  twelve  thousand  francs  as  a  security  for  the 
dowry,  but  the  young  bride  remained  in  France.  It  was  only  the  superior 
power  of  the  king  which  held  the  pope  in  check.  **  Quando  il  S'  Lodovico 
mtro  in  Milan,"  says  Capello  very  sicrnificantly,  ''publico  diceva  (il  papa)  mal 
del  roy."  He  was  enraged  that  the  h  rench  would  not  assist  him  in  driving  Uie 
Bentivogli  out  of  Bologna. 

if  this  passage  in  Capello's  report  gives  us  more  insight  than  we  had  before 
into  the  internal  intrigues  of  the  pope's  policy,  the  following  description  of  his 
personal  character  and  feelings  is  yet  more  interesting. 

The  author  first  mentions  Uie  death  of  the  pope's  son-in-law.  Cesare  Borgia 
iiad  already  wounded  him  once.  ''  Per  dubio  mando  a  tuar  medici  di  Napoli: 
•to  33  di  ammalato,  et  il  c*  Capau  lo  confesso,  e  la  moglie  e  sorella,  ch'e  moglie 
del  principe  di  Squillaci  altro  fiol  di  papa,  stava  con  lui  et  cusinava  in  una  pi^- 
itttolla  per  dubio  di  veneno  per  1'  ooio  li  haveva  il  ducha  di  Valentines,  et  li 
papa  li  faceva  cnstodir  per  dubio  esse  ducha  non  1'  amazzasse,  e  quando  andava 
u  papa  a  visitarlo,  il  ducha  non  vi  andava  se  non  una  volta  e  disse:  quelle  non 
d  retto  a  disnar  si  fara  a  cena.  Or  un  zomo,  fo  a  di  47  avosto,  intrd  in  camera^ 
die  era  za  sublevato,  e  fe  ussir  la  moglie  e  sorella,  intro  Michiele  cussi  chia- 
ttuUif  e  strangolu  ditto  zovene 

^li  papa  ama  et  ha  gran  paura  del  fiol  ducha,  qual  e  di  anni  27,  bellissimo  di 
aorpo  e  grande,  ben  fattoe  meglio  che  re  Ferandin  [ihe  last  king  of  Naples,  Fer- 
dinouid,  who  was  reckoned  very  handsome;]  amazzo  6  tori  salv^egi  combatendo 
a  eavallo  a  la  zaneta,  et  a  uno  li  taio  la  testa  a  la  prima  beta,  cosa  che  paresse  a 
tatta  Roma  grande.  £  realissimo,  imo  prodego,  e  il  papa  li  dispiace  de  questo. 
Bt  alias  amazzo  sotto  il  manto  del  papa  M.  Peroto,  adeo  il  sangue  ii  salto  in  la 
fina  del  pap^  ^ual  M.  Peroto  era  tavorito  dal  papa.  Etiam  amazzo  il  fratello 
dacha  di  Gandia  e  lo  fe  butar  nel  Tevere.— -Tutta  Roma  trema  di  esse  ducha 
BOD  li  faza  amazzar." 

Roscoe  has  endeavored  in  the  Life  of  Leo  the  Xth  to  clear  the  memory  of 
Lnerezia  Borgia  from  the  load  of  infamous  crimes  imputed  to  her.  He  has  op- 
posed the  testimony  of  a  number  of  favorable  witnesses  of  a  later  period  to  the 
accoaations  brought  against  her  early  life.    The  German  editor  of  his  book, 
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however,  is  not  convinced,  bat  thinks  that  she  altered  her  conduct  for  the  hetter. 
This  report  of  Capello  is  also  remarkable  as  giving  favorable  testimony  to  the 
character  of  Lacrezia,  in  the  early  period  of  her  life,  and  states,  **  Lncrezia  la 
pual  e  savia  e  liberal."  Cesare  6orffia  was  rather  her  enemy  than  her  lover. 
He  took  from  her  Sermoneta,  which  had  been  granted  to  her  bj  the  pope,  say- 
ing, that  as  she  was  a  woman,  she  ooald  not  know  how  to  retain  possession  of 
it:  **e  donna,  non  lo  potra  mantenir." 

4. 

Among  the  varions  documents  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Sannto,  the 
following  appears  to  me  the  most  important. 
"  Qaesto  e  il  suceesso  de  la  morte  di  papa  Alexandre  YL 

"  Hessendo  el  c*  datario  dno  Arian  da  Cometo  state  richiesto  dal  pontefiee 
chel  voleva  venir  a  cena  con  lai  insieme  con  el  duca  Valentines  a  la  soa  vigni 
et  portar  la  cena  cum  S.  S'%  si  imagine  esse  cardinal  questo  invito  esser  sta 
oroinado  per  darli  la  morte  per  via  di  veneno  per  aver  il  duca  li  soi  danaii  e 
beneficii,  per  esser  sta  concluso  per  il  papa  ad  ogni  mode  di  privarlo  di  vita  per 
aver  il  suo  peculio,  come  ho  ditto,  qual  era  grade, e  procurando  a  la  sua  salute  penao 

una  sola  cosa  poter  esser  la  via  di  la  sua  salute.  £  mando  captato  tpio  (tempoj 
a  far  a  saper  al  schalcho  del  pontefice  chel  ge  venisse  a  parlar,  con  ei  qual 
havea  domestichezza.  El  qual  venuto  da  esse  cd',  se  tirono  tutti  do  in  nno  loeo 
secreto,  dove  era  preparato  due.  X  m.  d*ore,  e  per  esse  c'  fo  persuaso  ditto  schalcho 
ad  acetarli  in  done  e  ealderli  per  suo  amor.  El  qual  post  multa  li  acoepto^  e  ii 
oferse  etiam  il  resto  di  la  sua  faculta,  perche  era  ricnissimo  card',  a  ogni  suo 
comando,  perche  li  disss  chel  non  poteva  ^der  detta  fusulta  se  non  per  soo 
mezo,  dicendo:  vui  conoscete  certo  la  condition  del  papa,  et  io  so  chel  ha  deli- 
berato  col  ducha  Valentines  chUo  mora  e  questo  per  via  di  esse  scalcho  per 
morte  venenosa,  pregandolo  di  gratia  che  voia  haver  pieta  di  lui  e  donarli  la 
vita.  Et  dicto  questo,  esse  scalcho  li  dichiari  il  mode  ordinate  de  darli  il  veneno 
a  la  cena,  e  si  mosse  a  compassions  promettendoli  di  preservarlo.  II  mode  era 
chel  dovea  apresentar  dapoi  la  cena  tre  schatole  di  confecion  in  taola,  una  al 
papa,  una  al  q^°  card'  et  una  al  ducha,  et  in  quella  del  card'  si  era  il  veneno.  E 
cussi  messe  ditto  card>  ordine  al  prefato  scalcho  del  mode  che  dovea  servar,  e 
far  che  la  scutola  venenata,  dovea  aver  esse  card^  di  quella  il  papa  manzasse  e 
lui  si  atosegaria  e  moriria.  E  cussi  venuto  il  pontefice  a  la  cena  al  zomo  dato 
rhordine  col  ducha  preditto,  el  prefato  c'  se  li  butto  a  li  piedi  brazzandoli  et 
strettissimamente  baxandoli,  con  affectuosissime  parole  supplicando  a  S.  S*', 
dicendo,  mai  di  quelli  piedi  si  leveria  si  S.  Beat,  non  li  concedesse  una  gratis* 
Interrogate  del  pontefice,  qual  era  facendo  instanza  se  levasse  suso,  osso,  c*  i^ 
spondeva  chel  voleva  aver  la  gratia  el  dimanderia  et  haver  la  promessa  di  farsela 
da  S.  S^.  Hor  dapoi  molta  persuasion,  il  papa  stete  assai  admirativo  vedendola 
perseverantia  del  d*o  c'"  e  non  si  voler  levar,  e  li  promisse  di  exaudirlo:  al  qual 
card'  sublevato  disse:  patre  santo,  non  e  conveniente  che  venendo  il  signer  a 
caxa  del  servo  suo,  dovesse  el  servo  parimente  confrezer  (1)  con  el  suo  signor, 
e  perho  la  gratia  el  dimandava  era  questa  zusta  e  honesta  che  lui  servo 
dovesse  servir  a  la  mensa  di  S.  S**,  e  il  papa  li  fece  la  gratia.  E  andato 
a  cena  al  hora  debita  di  meter  la  confecion  in  tavola,  fo  per  il  scalcho  poato  la 
confezion  avenenata  ne  la  scutola  secondo  el  prime  ordine  li  havea  dato  il  papa, 
et  il  c>  hessendo  chiaro  in  quella  non  vi  esser  nenen  li  fece  la  credenza  di  dicta 
scatola  e  messe  la  venenata  avante  il  papa,  e  S.  S.  fidandosi  del  suo  scalcho  e 
per  la  credenza  li  fece  esso  c',  judico  in  quella  non  esser  veneno  e  ne  manxo. 
allegramente,  edel  altra,  chel  papa  fusse  avenenata  si  credeva  e  non  era,  manso 
ditto  c\  Hor  al  hora  solita  a  la  qualita  del  veneno  sua  S^*  comenzb  a  sentirlo  e 
cussi  sen^e  morto:  el  card',  che  pur  haveva  paura,  se  medicine  e  vomito,  e  noD 
have  mal  alcuno  ma  non  senza  difficulta.     Valete.'* 

Even  if  this  is  not  authentic,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Vlth,  and  is  probably  the  best  extant. 
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5. 


Sommario  de  la  rtUOione  di  S.  Polo  Captllo^  venuto  orator  di  Roma^  fatta  in 

Collegio  1510. 

After  the  grreat  reyeraes  which  befel  the  Venetians  in  conseqnence  of  the 
Leigae  of  Cambray,  they  managed  to  win  oyer  Jalius  II  again  to  their  side. 

Polo  Capello  relates  some  details,  hitherto  unknown,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  accomplished.  The  Pope  dreaded  the  results  of  a  projected 
meeting  of  Maximilian  and  the  king  or  France.  "  Dubitando  perche  to  ditto  il 
re  di  Romani  et  il  re  di  Francia  si  yoleano  abboccar  insieme  et  era  certo  in  sno 
danno.'*  For  a  time  he  desired  the  Venetians  to  giye  up  those  cities  which,  in 
yirtoe  of  the  league,  were  to  fall  to  the  German  king;  but  when  he  saw  how  ill 
the  enterprises  of  Maximilian  turned  out,  he  insisted  on  that  no  longer.  He 
entertained  the  lowest  opinion  of  Maximilian:  **  E  una  bestia,"  is  his  expression; 
^merita  pin  presto  esser  rezudo  ch'  a  rezer  altri."  It  was  reckoned,  on  the 
contrary,  a  hi^h  honor  to  the  Venetians,  whose  yery  name  had  been  r^urded  at 
RoBie  as  extingnished,  that  they  maintained  their  independence.  The  pope 
gndnally  determined  to  grant  them  absolution. 

Capello  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  personal  Qualities  of  that  pope.  *'  £S 
pnpa  eapientissimo,  e  niun  nol  mtrinsechamente  con  lui,  e  si  conseja  con  pochi, 
imo  eon  niuno.'*  The  cardinal  Castel  de  Rio  had  only  a  yery  indirect  influence 
over  him:  '*  Parlando  al  papa  dira  una  cosa,  ^ual  dita  il  papa  poi  considerera 
iqiirila."  For  instance,  the  cardinal  was  decidedly  against  the  Venetians,  in 
•pite  of  which  the  pope  made  a  treaty  with  them.  Capello  found  him  yery 
well  proyided  with  money;  he  says  he  might  haye  seyen  hundred  thousand 
dneats,  if  not  a  million,  in  his  treasury. 

6. 

Sommario  di  la  relatione  di  Domenego  TVivixarif  venuto  orator  di  Boma^  in 

pregadi  1510. 

What  Capello  had  transmitted  to  the  Collegio,  Triyisan  continues  to  report 
to  the  senate.  There  is,  howeyer,  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  former 
derelopes  the  secret  motiyes,  the  latter  contents  himself  with  a  general  sketch, 
whieh  is  neyertheless  worthy  of  attention. 

He  agrees  with  his  colleague  as  to  the  amount  of  the  papal  treasure,  adding, 
howeyer,  that  the  money  was  intended  by  the  pope  to  be  applied  in  defraying 
die  expenses  of  a  war  against  the  unbelieyers.  *' II  papa  e  sagaze  praticho:  ha 
mal  Teochio  palico  e  gota,  tamen  e  prosperoso,  fa  gran  fadicha:  niun  pol  con 
loi:  aide  tatti,  ma  fa  quelle  li  par.— E  tenuto  e  di  la  bocha  e  di  altro  per  yoler 
viver  pio  moderatamente.  [Does  this  mean  that  he  himself  said  that  he  would 
be  more  moderate  in  future!— -in  his  drinking,  perhaps.l  A  mode  di  hayer 
qosnti  danari  il  yole:  perche  come  yacha  un  beneficio,  nonli  da  si  non  a  chi  (a) 
oflleio  e  qnel  officio  da  a  un  altro,  si  che  tocca  per  esse  [by  this  means]  assai 
danuri;  ed  d  diyenudo  li  officii  sensari  piu  del  soiito  in  Roma:*'  that  is,  the  yery 
officee  which  men  held  would  be  conyerted  into  bribes  for  other  benefices. 

**  H  papa  a  entrada  due.  300,000  di  ordinario,  et  extraordinario  si  dice  150  m. 
[that  is,  the  popes  generally  had  so  much;]]  ma  questo  a  di  do  terzi  piu  di  ex- 
tiBoidinario  e  di  oroinario  ancora  1'  entrade:"  so  that  he  had  about  a  million; 
he  explains  thus:  '*  Soleano  pa^are  il  censo  carlini  X  al  ducato  e  la  chiesia 
iogannata:  era  carlini  XIIU  el  due,  yole  paghino  quelle  conyien,  et  a  fatto 
stamps  noya  che  yal  X  el  due.  e  son  boni  di  arzento,  del  che  amiora  da  X  a 
Xllli  la  intrada  del  papa,  et  diti  carlini  noyi  si  chiamano  Juli.'*  Here  we 
see  the  origin  of  the  present  currency  of  Rome.  For  the  present  paoli  have  only 
lately  driyen  out  the  name  and  the  use  of  the  giuli.  The  carline,  which  was 
theeommon  coin  of  exchange,  had  become  so  debased  that  it  occasioned  a  dead 
loM  to  the  exchequer.  Julius  II  issued  a  good  coinage  for  the  interest  of  his 
treasury. 

**  Item  i  misero:  a  pocha  spesa.    Si  acorda  col  suo  maeatro  di  caza:  li  da  el 
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mexe  per  le  spexe  due.  1500  e  non  pia.  Item  fa  la  chiexia  di  S.  Piero  di  novo- 
ooaa  bellissima,  per  la  qual  a  posto  certa  craciata,  et  on  solo  frate  di  S.  Franoeeeo 
di  quelli  habia  racolto  diti  frati  per  il  mondo  li  porto  in  ana  bota  due.  97  m.  si 
che  per  qaesto  tocca  quanti  danari  el  vaol.  A  data  a  qoesta  fieibriea  ona  parte  de 
rintrada  di  S.  M.  di  Loreto  e  tolto  parte  del  yescoyado  di  Recanati.*' 

7. 

Summario  de  ia  relaiione  di  S,  Marin  Zorzi,  dotor^  venttio  orator  di  eorUfaia  in  pre- 

gadi  a  di  17  Marzo  1517. 

Marin  Zorzi  was  chosen  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Leo  X,  on  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1514,  and  after  his  refusal  to  undertake  that  office,  he  was  again  ehoMO 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  If  it  is  true,  as  asserted  by  Paruta  (lib.  iii,  p. 
109),  that  his  commission  had  reference  more  especially  to  the  expedition  of 
F^rancis  I  into  Italy,  he  must  have  visited  Rome  about  the  commencement  of 
1515. 

His  narrative  refers  to  that  period,  and  is  the  more  important,  as  he  undertook 
to  give  information  on  poiuts  which  he  had  not  dared  to  write  about  in  his  letters. 
**  Keferira,*'  says  what  appears  to  be  a  summary  written  afterwards,  **  di  quelle 
cose  che  non  a  scritto  per  sue  lettere,  perche  multa  occurrunt  qu»  non  sunt  aeri- 
benda." 

These  chiefly  concern  the  negotiations  of  the  pope  with  Francis  I;  of  which 
even  Paruta  had  no  knowledge,  and  respecting  which  the  best  information  I 
know  of  is  to  be  found  here. 

It  has  been  occasionally  suggested,  that  pope  Leo  wished  to  procure  a  erown 
for  his  brother  Julian;  how  he  thought  this  was  to  be  effected  has  never  yet  been 
exactly  brought  to  light.  Zorzi  asserts,  that  Leo  at  this  time  proposed  to  the 
king  of  France,  **  che  del  reame  di  Napoli  saria  bon  tuorlo  di  man  di  Sm^noli 
e  darlo  al  magnifico  Juliano  suo  fradello;'*  adding,  **  e  sopra  questo  si  tatichoe 
assai,  perche  el  non  si  contentava  di  esser  ducha  so  fradello,  ma  lo  volea  far  re 
di  Napoli:  il  christianissimo*  re  li  aria  dato  il  principato  di  Taranto  e  tal  ierre: 
ma  i!  papa  non  volse,  e  sopra  questo  venneno  diversi  oratori  al  papa,  mons'  di 
Soglie  e  di  Borsi,  et  il  papa  diceva:  quando  il  re  vol  far  questo  accordo,  saremo 
eon  S.  M .  Hor  si  stette  sopra  queste  pratiche:  il  ch"<>  re  havendo  il  voler  che  *1 
papa  non  li  saria  contra,  delibero  di  venir  potente  et  cussi  venne:  et  il  papa  su- 
bito  si  ligo  con  I'imperator,  re  catholico,  re  de  Inghilterrae  Spruizzari.'* 

I  have  already  given  the  notices  relating  to  the  time  of  the  campaign  in  the 
text  or  notes. 

We  see  clearly,  however,  how  hostile  the  pope^s  secret  inclinations  were  to 
the  French,  not  only  from  his  resentment  against  the  Venetians  for  taking  part  so 
promptly  and  so  decidedly  with  the  French  against  Maximilian,— -'*  O  che  mate- 
ria," he  said,  **  a  fatto  questo  senate  a  lassar  le  vostre  gente  andar  a  Milano, 
andar  con  Francesi,  aver  passa  8  fiumi,o  che  pericolo  e  questo;'' — but  also  from 
the  secret  assistance  he  rendered  to  Maximilian.  **  II  papa  a  questo  subito  mando 
zente  in  favor  del  imperador  e  sotto  man  dic^ndo:  M.  Ant.  Colonna  e  libero  ca- 
pitano  a  soldo  del  imperador."  In  the  meanwhile  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  Bologna  was  delayed.  The  king  sent  ambassador  after  ambassador  to  de- 
mand this.  At  length  the  pope  sent  his  minister  to  France,  and  the  treaty  was 
siffned  and  sealed. 

Francis  I  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  revenue  himself.  The  Duke  of  Urbino 
made  an  unexpected  resistance  to  the  pope.  Marin  Zorzi  asserts,  *'  11  re  non  si 
tien  satisfacto  del  papa;  e  contento  Francesco  Maria  prosperi." 

He  then  describes  the  pope  more  minutely.  *'  A  qualche  egritudine  interior 
de  repletion  e  catarro  ed  altra  cosa,  non  licet  dir,  videl.  in  fistula.  £  horn  da  ben 
e  liberal  molto,  non  vorria  faticha  s'il  potesse  far  di  mancho,  ma  per  questi  soi  si 
tuo  faticha.  £  ben  suo  nepote  e  astuto  e  apto  a  far  cosse  non  come  Valentino 
ma  pocho  mancho."  By  this  he  means  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  He  asserts  posi- 
tively what  others  (for  instance  Vettori)  deny,  that  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  himself 
had  had  serious  designs  upon  Urbino.    He  says  that  Julian,  only  two  days  b*- 
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ISovt  hit  death,  had  hesoiifffat  the  pope  to  spare  Urhino,  where  he  had  heen  so 
kiiidlj  reeelTed  on  his  exile  from  Florence.  The  pope,  however,  would  not  nve 
way,  but  said,  " '  Non  d  da  parlar  deste  cose.'  Qaesto  feva  perche  de  altra 
paste  Lorensin  li  era  attomo  in  Tolerli  tutor  il  state.*' 

Among  the  counsellors  of  the  pope  he  mentions  first  Giulio  de'  Medici,  after- 
waida  Clement  VII,  of  whose  talents,  however,  he  has  not  so  orreat  an  opinion 
m  others:  **  E  hom  da  ben,  horn  di  non  molte  facende,  benche  adesso  il  maneeio 
di  la  eorte  d  in  le  soemani,  che  prima  era  in  S.  M*  in  Poiteffo;"  and  next  Bibbi- 
«■■,  whom  he  conceives  to  be  favorable  to  the  Spaniards,  as  he  was  then  enriched 
Vj  Spanish  benefices;  and  lastly,  Lorenzo,—'*  qual  a  animo  gaiardo." 

Lovenso  brinss  him  to  speak  about  Florence.  He  says  a  few  words  about  the 
aonrtitution,  adding  however,  **  Hora  non  si  serva  piu  ordine:  quel  ch'  el  vol 
(Lonmsin^  d  fatto.  Tamen  Firenze  ^  piu  francese  che  altrimente,  e  la  parte 
eOBfiraiia  di  Medici  non  pol  far  altro,  ma  non  li  piace  quests  cosa."  The  militia 
■■■4h6  military  force— had  been  decreased.  The  revenue  amounted,  1st,  from  the 
tazea  at  the  ffates  and  in  the  city,  to  seventy-four  thousand  ducats;  2dly,  from 
the  towns  subject  to  Florence,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ducats;  and 
Idly,  from  the  Balzello,  a  kind  of  tithe,  a  direct  tax,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thoiinnd  ducats. 

This  brings  him  to  the  pope's  revenue,  which  he  reckons  altogether  to  amount 
to  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ducats;  and  he  then  comes  to  expenses  and 
penonal  character  of  the  pope.  **  E  docto  in  humanita  e  jure  canonicho,  et  sopra 
tiUo  mnsico  excellentissimo,  e  quando  el  canto  con  qaalche  uno,  il  fa  donar  100 
0  pin  dncati:  e  per  dir  una  cosa  che  si  dimentico  fof  him  the  speaker!,  il  papa 
trabe  all*  anno  di  vacantie  da  due.  60,000  e  piu,  cb^  d  zerchadac.  8000  al  mese, 
0  ^^^BSti  li  spende  in  doni,  in  zuogar  a  primier  di  che  moUo  si  diletta." 

These  short  extracts  suffice  to  show  the  lively  and  &rraphic  nature  of  these 
BOCioee;  the  style  is  extremely  naif  and  colloquial.  We  seem  to  live  with  the 
wilier  and  to  witness  all  he  relates. 

8. 

8ommario  di  la  relatione  di  Marco  Minio^  ritomato  da  corte^  1520  Zugno,   SaniUo^ 

Tom.  X2CF1IL 

Marco  Minio  was  the  successor  of  Zorzi,  but  unfortunately  his  report  is  very 
short. 

He  begins  with  stating  the  amount  of  the  pope's  income,  which  he  finds  very 
iiMgnifiaint.  **  II  papa  a  intrada  per  il  papato  pocha;  son  tre  sorts  de  intrade: 
d'  annate  traze  all'  anno  1 00  m,  due,  ma  le  annate  consistorial,  ch*  e  episcopati 
e  abhatie,  la  mita  e  de  cardinal!;  di  offici  traze  all'  anno  60m.;  di  composition 
60nii«  Non  a  contadi  (contante),  perche  e  liberal,  non  sa  tenir  danari,  poi  li  Fio* 
iSBtini  e  soi  parenti  non  11  lassa  mai  aver  un  soldo,  e  diti  Fiorentini  e  in  gran 
odio  in  corte,  perche  in  ogni  cosa  e  Fiorentini.  II  paoa  sta  neutral  fra  Spagna 
eFranza:  ma  lui  orator  tien  pende  da  Spagna,  perche  e  sta  pur  messo  in  caxada 
Spagnoli,  etiam  assumpto  al  papato.  II  cardinal  di  Medici  sue  nepote,  qnal  non 
i  legitime,  a  ^n  poter  col  papa:  e  hom  di  gran  manegio:"— thus  we  see  that 
sieee  Zorzi's  time  his  reputation  had  much  increased: — **  a  grandissima  autorita, 
tamen  non  fa  nulla  se  prima  non  dimanda  al  papa  di  cose  di  conto;  hora  si  ritrova 
a  Firenze  a  ?ovemar  quella  citta;  il  cardinal  Bibbiena  e  appresso  assa  del  papa, 
■aqnesto  Bfedici  fa  il  tutto." 

The  Venetian  minister  assures  his  countrymen  of  the  ?ood  feelings  the  pope 
SBCertained  for  them.  He  did  not  wish  indeed  to  see  Venice  greater  than  sne 
wtSybot  would  not,  for  any  advantage  in  the  world,  see  her  destroyed. 

9. 

Diario  de  Sebattiano  de  Branca  de  TeUni,    Barber,  BibL  n.  1103. 

This  diary  consists  of  sixty-three  pa^es,  from  the  22d  April,  1494,  to  the 
yev  1613,  in  the  time  of  Leo  the  Xth.    it  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Borcardus; 
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and  as  the  author  knew  hut  little  of  what  went  on,  his  work  cannot  even  be 
as  a  check  upon  that  of  Burcardus.    He  saw  onlv  what  every  body  else  sa.._ 

Thus  he  describes  the  entrance  of  Charles*  VlII  into  Italy,  whose  army  kft 
estimates  at  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  men.  The  kingr  he  thinks  dM 
ugliest  man  he  ever  saw,  his  soldiers,  on  the  contrary,  the  handsomest  men  fai 
the  world;  **  la  piu  bella  gente  non  fu  vista  mai.**  We  are  not  to  believe  his 
to  the  letter;  for  this  is  a  style  in  which  he  delighted  to  express  himself.  (H« 
tells  us  that  as  much  as  three  hundred  ducats  had  been  given  for  a  horse.^ 

So  Cesare  Borgia  is  the  cruellest  man  that  ever  lived;  and  the  reign  of  Aleoi- 
ander  VII,  remarkable  for  cruelties,  scarcity,  and  high  taxation.  *'  Papa  AIm- 
sandro  gittao  la  data  a  tutti  11  preti  e  a  tutti  11  official!  per  tre  anni  e  tutle  !• 

chiese  di  Roma  e  fora  di  Roma per  fare  la  cruciata  contro  il  Turco,  e  poi  la 

dava  alio  figliuolo  per  fare  meglio  la  guerra.**  According  to  him,  Cesare  §[»▼• 
audience  to  no  one  but  his  executioner  Michilotto.  All  his  servants  went  inaf* 
nificently  clothed:  '*  vestiti  di  broccado  d*  oro  e  di  velluto  ^o  alle  calze:  ao  ■§ 
facevano  le  pianelle  e  le  scarpe.*' 

He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Julius  II.  **  Non  lo  fece  mai  papa  quello  che  hava 
&tto  papa  Julio.*'— He  relates  the  number  of  towns  he  conquered,  but  thialn 
that  his  wars  occasioned  the  death  of  ten  thousand  men.  , 

Next  followed  Leo,  who  began  his  Teijrn  with  the  promise,  *'  che  i  Ronuai 
fossero  fianchi  di  gabella,  ed  officii  e  benencii  che  stanno  nella  cittade  di  Rootfk 
fossero  dati  alii  Romani:  ne  fecero  grand*  alleffrezze  per  Roma.** 

Private  individuals  occasionally  appear  on  the  stage,  and  we  are  here  broufhl 
acquainted  with  the  boldest  and  most  celebrated  of  procurators,  "  Ben^  Moccan^ 
il  pie  terribile  [powerful,  tyrannical!  uomo  che  mai  fusse  state  in  Roma  per  ui 
huomo  private  in  Roma.**  .He  lost  his  life  through  the  Orsini. 

Even  in  this  otherwise  unimportant  work,  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  spiilt 
of  the  successive  governments  are  vividly  represented;— -the  several  jneriooa  eC 
terror,  of  conquest,  and  of  quiet  under  Alexander,  Julius,  and  Leo.  There  ait 
other  diaries,  for  instance  that  of  Cola  Colleine,  from  1521  to  1561,  which  oo»> 
tain  nothing  of  importance. 

10. 

Fita  LtonU  X,  Ponitficia  Maximi  per  Franctscum  NovtUum  Romanum^  /.  F. 

Professorem,    BibL  Barherina, 

"  Alii,**  says  the  author,  **  longe  melius  et  hec  et  alia  mihi  incognita  referra 
et  describere  poterunt."  This  is  perfectly  true;  his  work  is  thoroughly  ania* 
teresting. 

11. 

Qtutdam  hiatorica  qua  ad  notitiam  temporum  pertinent  poniijieatuum  Leonia  X^ 
Adriani  F/,  Clemeniis  VIL  Ex  libria  notariorum  aub  iiadem  ponitfieibuMm 
Abridged  by  Felix  Contelloriua,    BibL  barberina,    48  pages. 

Short  notices  of  the  contents  of  certain  instruments;  for  instance,  '*  Leo  X* 
assignat  contessins  de  Medicis  de  Rodulfis  ejus  sorori  due.  285  auri  de  cameia 
ex  introitibus  dohanarum  pecudum  persolvendos.*' 

I  have  made  occasional  use  of  these  statements.  Perhaps  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  brief  of  the  1 1th  June,  1529,  is  the  most  worthy  of  our  attention,  •• 
containing  a  remarkable  trait  of  character  hitherto  unnoticed:  **  Certain  precioaa 
articles  belon^ng  to  the  papal  see,  were  given  in  pledge  to  Bernardo  Braochif 
who  thought  It  would  be  better  to  conceal  them,  during  the  sack  of  Rome,  ia  a 
garden.  He  only  acquainted  one  man,  a  certain  Geronimo  Bacato  of  FloreneSy 
with  the  secret,  so  that  some  one  might  know  the  place,  in  the  event  of  his  death* 
Bracchi  was  shortly  afterwards  seized  by  the  Germans  and  very  barbarooaly 
treated.  Geronimo  now  thought  that  his  friend  had  perished  under  the  tortnrei 
and  imparted  his  secret  to  another,  from  a  similar  motive;  this  person,  however, 
was  not  so  discreet,  and  the  Germans  hearing  of  the  concealed  treasure,  by  fmh 
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lortore  compelled  Bracchi  at  length  to  point  oat  the  spot  to  them.  In  order  to 
■ave  these  articles,  Bernardo  made  himself  answerable  for  the  sam  of  ten  thoa- 
•and  dueats.  Geronimo  regarded  himself  as  a  traitor,  and  killed  himself  from 
■hame  and  vexation.** 

12. 

Sommario  di  la  relation  fatta  in  pregadi  per  S,  Aluixe  Gradenigo,  ftemUo  orator 

di  Roma^  1523,  Mazo.    In  SanutOj  Tom*  34. 

'  He  first  describe9>  the  city,  which  he  says  had  increased  by  about  ten  thoo- 
mid  houses  in  a  very  short  time;  then  the  constitution— that  the  conserratori 
claimed  precedence  of  the  forei^  ministers,  to  which  the  latter  refused  to  jield; 
tlieii  the  cardinals— the  reputation  of  Giulio  de*  Medici  had  risen  still  higher. 
**Hom  di  summa  autorita  e  richo  cardinale,  era  il  primo  appresso  Leon,  hom  di 
mn  ingegno  e  cuon  il  papa  ^Leone)  feva  qaello  lui  voleTa."  He  describes 
Leo  X:  *'  Di  statura  grandissima,  testa  molto  grossa,  havea  bellissima  man: 
bcAlissimo  parlador:  prometea  assa  ma  non  atendea.— 11  papa  si  serviva  molto 
eon  dimandar  danari  al  imprestido,  vendeya  poi  li  officii,  impregnava  zoie,  raze 
dd  papato  e  fino  li  apostoli  per  aver  danaro.**  He  conceives  the  income  from 
tmporal  sources  to  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand  ducats;  from  ecclesiasti* 
eal,  to  about  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  policy  of  Leo  he  esteems  thoroughly  anti-French,  and  when  it  appeared 
eitfierwise  he  was  only  dissembling.  **  Fenzeva  esse  amico  del  re  di  Francia.'* 
He  was  then,  however,  openly  against  France,  and  Gradenigo  accounts  for  it 
thm:  *'  Disse  che  m'  di  Lutrech  et  m  de  PEscu  havia  ditto  che  '1  voleva  che 
le  leechia  del  papa  fusse  la  major  parte  restasse  di  la  so  persona.'*  Does  this 
meui  that  little  of  the  pope  would  remain  but  his  earst  Truly  an  extremely 
eoane  and  vulgar  jest,  which  Leo  took  very  ill.  After  the  news  of  the  con- 
foett  of  Milan^  Leo  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  already  half  the  battle  was, 


Leo  left  the  papal  treasury  so  exhausted,  that  at  the  celebration  of  his  obse- 
qnies,  they  were  forced  to  use  the  wax  tapers  which  had  served  for  the  funeral 
M  Cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  who  died  shortly  before  him. 

Gradenigo  awaited  the  arrival  of  Adrian  VI.  He  describes  the  moderate, 
mtional  manner  of  life  of  that  pope,  and  remarks  that  his  conduct  was  at  first 
Beatral.  **  Disse:  il  papa  per  opinion  soa,  ancora  che  '1  sia  dipendente  del  im- 
lerador,  e  neutral,  ed  a  molto  a  cuor  di  far  la  trieva  per  atender  a  le  cose  del 
Torco,  e  questo  si  judica  per  le  sue  operation  eotidiane  come  etiam  per  la  mala 
eontentezza  del  vicere  di  Napoli,  che  venne  a  Roma  par  far  dichiarar  il  papa  im- 
perial, e  S.  S^  non  volse,  onde  si  parti  senza  conclusion.  11  papa  e  molto 
utento  a  le  cose  di  Hungaria  e  desidera  si  fazi  la  impresa  contra  infideli,  dubita 
che  *1  Turco  non  vegni  a  Roma,  pero  cerca  di  unir  li  principi  Christiana  e  far  la 
paze  universal,  saltem  trieve  per  tre  anni.'* 

13. 

Summwrio  del  viazo  di  aratori  noitri  andono  a  Roma  a  dor  la  obedientia  a  papa 

Hadriano  VL 

The  only  report  which  has  the  interest  of  a  book  of  travels,  and  which  also 
tooches  upon  subjects  connected  with  art. 

The  ambassadors  represent  the  flourishing  condition  of  Ancona,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  tlie  March;  they  were  honorably  received  by  Oratio  Baglioni  in  Spello^ 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Rome. 

They  describe  a  feast  given  there  by  a  fellow-countryman,  cardinal  Cornelio. 
The  music  at  table  seems  to  have  been  remarkable:  '*  A  la  tavola  vennero  ogni 
•orte  de  musici,  che  in  Roma  si  atrovava,  li  pifari  excellenti,  di  continue  sono- 
nmo,  ma  eravi  clavicembani  con  voce  dentro  mirabilissima,  liuti  e  quatro 
fioloni.**  Grimani  likewise  gave  them  a  feast:  **  Poi  disnar  venneno  alcuni 
Biiisici,  tra  li  quail  una  donna  brutissima  che  canto  in  liuto  mirabilmentc.*' 
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They  visited  all  the  churches.  In  S^  Croce  the  mauH  were  onmnentiii^ 
the  doors;  '*  alcani  amesi  e  volte  di  alcune  porte  di  una  preda  mecoita  delta 
anticaglie:'*  every  little  stone  which  was  wrought  there  deserved,  in  their  opi»> 
ion,  to  be  set  in  ffold  and  worn  upon  the  finger.  At  the  Pantheon  an  altar  was 
erecting,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  tomb  of  Raffael's  grave.  They  were 
shown  some  ornaments,  said  to  be  of  gold  of  the  same  purity  as  Rheniah  gulden; 
but  they  thought  if  this  were  true  pope  Leo  would  not  have  left  them  there. 
They  admired  the  columns,  larger  than  those  of  St.  Mark.  **  Sostengono  on 
coperto  in  colmo,  el  qual  ^  di  alcune  travi  di  metallo." 

They  express  their  admiration  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome  with  great  simplicity. 
I  know  not  whether  this  book  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  antiqoariana. 
The  following  description  of  the  colossal  statues  is  very  remarkable:  *'  Mo&to 
Cavallo  e  ditto  perche  alia  summita  del  colle  benissimo  habitato  vi  e  ana  eerta 
machina  de  on  pezo  di  grossissime  muro  [a  rude  base],  aopra  uno  di  cantoni  vi 
^  uno  cavallo  di  pietra  par  de  Istria  molto  antiquo  e  della  vetusta  carroso  e  aopra 
1*  altro  uno  altro,  tutti  doi  dal  mezo  inanzi  zoe  testa,  collo,  zampe,  spalle  e  meio 
il  dorso:  appresso  di  auelli  stanno  due  gran  giganti,  huomini  due  fiate  maggiori 
del  naturaJe,  ignudi,  che  con  un  brazaoU  tengono:  lefi^re  sono  belliaaime,  pio- 

gortionate  e  di  la  medesima  pietra  di  cavalli,  bellissimi  si  i  eavalH  oome  gli 
uomeni,  sotto  una  di  quali  vi  sono  bellissime  lettere  majuecule  che  dieono  opes 
Fidie  e  sotto  1*  altro  opus  Praxitelis.'*  In  the  Belvedere  their  chief  object  of  ia- 
terest  was  the  Laocoon:  until  now  it  has  often  been  a  subject  of  aecosation 
aj^ainst  the  German  Landsknechts,  that  they  had  rendered  necessary  the  restora* 
tion  of  one  of  the  arms  of  this  magnificent  work  of  art;  but  this  account  provea 
that  the  arm  waa  wanting  before  the  sack  of  Rome:  '*  Ogni  cosa  d  Integra,  aal- 
▼oche  al  Laocoonte  gli  roanca  il  brazzo  destro."  They  were  transported  with 
admiration,  and  said  of  the  whole  group,  "  Non  gli  manca  che  lo  spirito.'*  They 
tet»IW]dMtaiti)e:>  of  t!id  fOfM^fosuakMj  well:  *'  L'  uno  volendosi  tiraie  did 


puttini  doppio  dolore,  V  uno  per 
la  morte  a  lui  propinqua,  l*  altro  perche  il  padre  non  lo  puel  ajutare  e  ai  las- 
guisce.''  They  add  that  at  the  meeting  at  Bologna,  Francis  had  asked  the  pope 
to  give  him  this  work  of  art,  but  that  he  would  not  derive  his  Belvedere  of  it, 
and  had  ordered  a  copv  to  be  made  for  the  king.  The  boys,  they  say,  were 
already  finished.  But  if  the  master  lived  five  hundred  years,  and  worked  a  hen* 
dred  at  it,  it-would  not  be  like  the  original.  They  also  found  in  the  Belviderea 
young  Flemish  artist,  who  had  made  two  statues  for  the  pope. 

They  then  pass  to  the  pope  and  the  court.  The  most  important  fact  they  re- 
late is  that  cardinal  di  Volterra,  who  had  until  then  kept  down  the  Medici,  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  because  letters  of  his  had  been  found  encouraging 
Francis  I  te  make  an  attack  upon  Italy  now,  as  he  could  not  have  a  more  fa- 
vorable opportunity.  This  incident  caused  the  rise  of  cardinal  de*  Medici.  The 
imperial  envoy  Sessa  stood  by  him.  This  event  may  possibly  have  given  occar 
aion  te  the  change  in  Adrian's  policy. 

14. 

Clemeniis  VIL  P.  M,  Conclave  et  Ortaiio  Bibl.  Barb.  4.  70  pp. 

The  following  remark  is  written  in  the  title  page:  **  Hoc  conclave  aapit 
atylum  Job.  Bapt.  Sange  civis  Romani,  qui  fuit  Clementi  VIL  ab  epistolis.** 
But  we  may,  without  hesitation,  reject  this  conjecture.  Another  manascript  in 
the  Barberini  library,  bearing  the  following  title,  **  Vianessi  Albergati  Bononi* 
ensis  commentarii  rerum  sui  temporis,'*  contains  no  other  matter  but  the  account 
of  this  conclave.  It  forms  the  first  part  of  the  commentaries,  of  which,  how- 
ever, no  continuation  is  to  be  found.  We  venture  therefore  to  suggest  that  the 
author  of  the  above-named  conclave  was  Vianesio  Albergati. 

But  who  was  he?  Mazzuchelli  has  the  names  of  several  Albergatis,  but  not 
of  this  one. 
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Tho  following  story  is  told  in  a  letter  of  Girolamo  Negro.  A  Bolognese 
wued  pope  Adrian  to  be  informed  that  he  had  an  important  secret  to  impart  to 
UiD«  but  had  no  money  for  the  joumey.  Messer  Y ianesio,  a  friend  and  iayorite 
of  the  Medicif  interceded  for  him,  and  the  pope  told  Vianesio  that  he  might  dis- 
hnne  thetwenty-foar  ducats  reciuired  by  the  Bolognese,  and  should  be  repaid. 
Vianesio  did;  the  man  arrived,  and  was  introduced  into  the  pope^s  presence 


with  the  greatest  secrecy.  **  Holy  Father,**  said  he,  **  if  you  wish  to  conquer 
the  Turks,  you  must  arm  a  mighty  force  by  sea  and  land.**  He  could  be  brought 
to  no  farther  disclosure.  *'  Per  Deum!**  said  the  pope,  excessively  irritated,  the 
iMOLt  time  he  saw  messer  Vianesio,  *'  this  Bolognese  of  yours  is  a  great  swindler; 
but  it  shall  be  at  your  cost  that  he  has  cheated  me.**  Vianesio  never  recovered 
lui  twenty-foar  ducats.  This  then,  in  all  probability,  is  our  author,  for  in  the 
vork  under  review  he  says  that  he  had  been  the  mediator  between  the  Medici 
•ad  the  pope:  "me  etiam  internuntio.*'  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Adrian, 
Wbom  he  bad  already  known  in  Spain. 

Neyertheless  he  has  erected  to  his  memory  the  most  inglorious  of  monuments. 
Wo  learn  from  this  work  the  extent  of  the  hatred  which  Adrian  excited  in  the 
kmst  of  the  Italian:  "  Si  ipsius  avaritiam,  crudelitatem  et  principatus  admin- 
ittnndi  inscitiam  considerabimus,  barbarorumque  quos  secum  adduxerat  aspe- 
feramque  naturam,  merito  inter  pessimos  pontifices  referendus  est.^'  He  is 
ashamed  to  relate  the  most  miserable  pasquinades  on  the  deceased  pope;  for 
iple,  one  in  which  he  is  compared  first  to  an  ass,  then  to  a  wolf — **post 
ponlo  faciem  induit  lupi  acrem,'*— and  lastly  to  Caracalla  and  Nero.  But  if  we 
aik  for  evidence,  we  find  that  the  unfortunate  pope  was  justified  by  Viane8io*s 
ovn  representation. 

Adrian  had  a  room  in  the  Tone  Borgia,  the  key  of  which  he  constantly  car- 
lied  with  him,  and  which  went  under  the  name  of  the  "sanctum  sanctorum." 
lliia  was  opened  with  great  curiosity  on  his  death.  As  he  had  received  much 
mm!  epent  nothing,  they  expected  to  find  great  treasure;  but  it  contained  nothing 
km  books  and  papers,  a  few  rings  of  Leo  X,  and  scarcely  any  money.  They 
eooleeaed  at  last,  "  male  partis  op  time  usum  fuisse.** 

There  may  be  better  grounds  tor  the  complaint  which  our  author  makes  of  the 
delays  in  public  business.  The  pope*s  phrase  was  "  Cogitabimus,  videbimus.'* 
Be  xeferred  matters  to  his  secretary,  who,  after  long  delay,  referred  them. to  the 
Anditore  di  Camera,  who  was  a  well-meaning  man,  but  who  never  got  through 
anything,  and  confused  himself  by  his  own  excessive  activity.  "  Nimia  ei 
■oeobat  diligentia.**  People  then  appealed  again  to  Adrian,  who  again  said 
**  Cogitabimus,  videbimus.** 

On  the  other  hand  he  is  lond  in  his  praises  of  the  Medici  and  of  Leo  X,  his 
kindness,  and  the  security  enjoyed  under  his  government;  he  also  admires  his 
public  works. 

I  conjecture,  from  this  author,  that  Rafaelle*s  Arazzi  were  originally  intended 
tot  the  Sistine  chapel.  "  Quod  quidem  sacellum  Julius  II  opera  Michaelis 
Angeli  pingendi  sculpendique  scientia  clarissimi  admirabili  exornavit  pictura, 

3 no  opere  nullem  absolutius  extare  state  nostra  plerique  judicant,  moxque  Leo 
[  ingenio  Raphaelis  Urbinatis  architecti  et  pictoris  ceteberrimi  auleis  auro  pur- 
pnraqae  intextis  insignivit,  que  absolutissimi  operis  pulchritudine  omnium 
oeoloe  tenent.*' 

15. 

imdrultione  aJ  Card^  Rev^^  di  Farnese^  che  fu  pot  Paul  III^  quando  ando  legalo 

air  Imperaiore  Carlo  V  doppo  il  aaeco  di  lioma, 

I  first  found  these  instructions  in  the  Corsini  library,  No.  467,  and  procured 
aeopy  iu  the  hand-writing  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Paflavicini  knew  of  this  MS.,  and  mentions  it  in  his  **  Istoria  del  Concilio 
di  Trento,"  lib.  ii,  c.  13.  But  he  has  made  less  use  of  it  than  hib  words  imply, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters;  his  narrative  is  drawn  from  other 
•OQicea. 

I  have  thought  it  better  to  print  these  instructions  entirci  as  they  are  most  im- 
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portant,  not  only  with  reference  to  papal  affairs,  butto  the  whole  political  state  of 
jSurope,  in  so  momentous  a  period,  and  contain  manj  remarlcable  facts  whidi 
are  not  found  elsewhere.  No  mere  extract  could  satisfy  the  instructed  reader. 
A  few  more  pages  are  therefore  devoted  to  them. 

In  June  1526  the  pope  had  issued  a  brief,  in  which  he  succinctly  enumerated 
all  his  griefs  aranst  the  emperor,  who  replied  with  great  vehemence  in  Sep- 
tember 1526.    The  state-paner  which  then  appeared,  under  the  title  *'  Pro  Divo 

Carolo  y apologetici  liori,*'  (6oldast*s  Politics  Imperialia,  p.  984,)  ^ve  m 

detailed  contradiction  of  the  pope's  assertions.  The  following  instnicttoo  is 
attached  to  these  documents. 

We  shall  find  that  these  instructions  consist  of  two  different  parts— the  firsts 
in  which  the  pope  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person;  probably  composed  by 
Giberto,  or  by  some  other  confidential  minister  of  the  pope,  and  extremely  im- 
portant in  details  of  the  earlier  events  of  the  reigns  both  of  Leo  and  Clemeot. 
The  second  part  is  smaller,  and  begins  with  the  words,  *'  per  non  entrare  in  U 
cause  per  le  qnali  fummo  costretti,''  in  which  the  pope  speaks  in  the  first  per- 
son, and  which  was  probably  composed  by  himself. 

Both  are  intended  to  justly  the  measures  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  to  place  the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  of  Naples  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible light.  It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  we  ought  t» 
know  the  answer  made  by  the  imperial  court. 

u  lumo  Rev**"  Signore.  Nella  difficulta  della  provincia  che  e  toccata  alle 
mani  di  V.  S.  Ill"**  e  R*%  tanto  grande  quanto  ella  stessa  conosce,  et  nella  rs> 
cordatione  della  somroa  et  estrema  miseria  nella  quale  siaroo,  penso  che  non 
sara  se  non  di  qualche  rilevamento  a  quella,  haver  quella  informatione  che  m 
pu6  di  tatte  1'  attioni  che  sono  accadute  tra  N.  Signore  e  la  M^  Cesarea  et  in 
esse  conoscere  che  Y.  S.  R"^  vaa  prencipe  del  quale  S'  S^  et  la  oasa  soa  ^  pin 
benemerito  che  nessun  altra  che  ne  per  li  tempi  passati  n^  per  li  presenti  si  poeta 
ricordare;  et  se  qualche  ofTensione  e  nata  in  auest*  ultimo  anno,  non  ^  caasati 
nd  da  alienatione  che  S*  S^  havessi  fatto  della  solita  volunta  et  amore  verto 
sua  Maesta  o  per  disegni  particulari  d'  aggrandire  i  saoi  o  altri,  o  per  abbassars 
la  reputatione  o  stato  sue,  ma  solo  per  necessita  di  non  comportare  d'  esser  op- 

Eresso  da  chi  haveva  et  auttorita  et  forze  in  Italia,  et  per  molte  prove  che  sua  B* 
avessi  fatto  per  nuntii,  letters,  messi  et  legati,  non  era  mai  stato  possibile  tro- 
rarci  remedio.  La  S**  di  N.  Signore  da  che  comincio  a  esser  tale  da  poter 
servir  la  corona  di  Spamfia  et  la  casa  della  Maesta  Cesarea,  il  che  fu  dal  prinei* 
pio  del  pontificato  della   S**  M^  di  Leone  suo  fratello,  con  el   quale  poteva, 

3uanto  ogrn*  uno  sa  et  la  M<*  sua  ha  provato,  fu  sempre  di  tanto  studio  et  servitd 
ella  parte  Spagnuola  et  imperiale  che  non  si  potra  numerar  beneficio  o  gratia  o 
sodisfattione  di  cosa  alcuna  che  questa  parte  in  ogni  tempo  habbia  ncevuta 
dalla  S**  M*^*  di  Leone  et  della  chiesa,  nella  quale  non  solo  N.  Signore  stando 
in  minoribus  non  si  sia  trovato  o  non  adversario  o  consentiente  solo,  ma  ancora 
auttore,  indrizzatore  et  conduttore  del  tutto.  Kt  per  toccare  quelle  cose  che  sono 
di  piu  importantia  solamente:  la  Irga  che  si  feco  il  secondo  et  terzo  anno  della 
S**  M*^*  di  Leone  per  adversare  alia  venuta  prima  che  fece  il  christianissimo  rs 
Franc^fco  passo  tutta  per  mano  di  S.  S*%  et  ella  ando  in  persona  legato  per 
trovarsi  in  fatto  con  gli  altri.  Dove  essendo  riusciti  li  disegni  diversamente  da 
quello  che  s*  era  imaginato,  et  constretto  papa  Leone  a  fare  quelli  accordi  che 
pote  con  cl  ch""**,  il  cardinale  de  Medici  hebbe  quella  cura  di  conservare  il  papa 
Spa^nuolo  che  ogn*  uno  di  quelli  che  all*  bora  vi  si  trovorono  posson  render  testi- 
monio,  et  u$%6  tutta  1*  auttorita  che  haveva  col  papa  suo  fratello,  che  la  volunta 
et  estremo  desiderio  che  cl  christianissimo  haveva  di  seguir  la  vittoria  et  passar 
con  tanto  esercito  et  favore  nel  regno,  fussi  rafTrenato  hor  con  una  scusa  et  hor 
con  un  altra,  et  tra  le  altre  che  essendo  il  re  cattolico  vecchio  el  per  1'  infermita 
gia  a  gli  ultimi  anni,  S.  M**  aspcttasse  1'  occasiono  della  morte  sua,  nel  qual 
tempo  1*  impresa  riuscirebbe  senza  difficulta  alcuna.  Et  succedendo  assai 
presto  (loppo  questi  ragionamenli  la  morte  del  re  cattolico,  che  credo  non  ci  fusse 
un  mese  di  tempo,  con  quant*  arte  et  fatica  fussi  necessario  reprimere  1*  instantia 
grande  che  el  christianissimo  ne  faccva,  ne  sarebbcr  testimonio  le  lettere  di  pro- 
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frim  maao  di  S*  M^,  se  qoesti  soldati,  che  tra  le  altre  cose  hanno  ancor  saccheg^ 

Cto  tatte  le  scrittme,  o  ci  le  rendessero  over  le  mandassero  all'  imperatore. 
queste  cose  con  molte  altre,  che  tutte  erano  in  preparar  qnieta  e  stabile  la 
iMNedita  et  successione  della  persona  hora  dell*  imperatore  et  in  assicnrarlo 
•dm  viTente  i'  mro  de  maestrati  di  Spagna,  tatte  faceva  el  cardinale  de  Medici 
BOD  per  private  commodo  sue  alcano,  anzi  direttamente  centre  1'  utile  partica- 
Itttti  non  hayendo  rendita  alcuna  di  memento  se  non  nel  dominie  di  Francia«  et 
procorando  mai  d*  haver  ristoro  in  quel  di  Spa^a.    Successe  la  morte  dell* 


passa 

m  non  eontravenirvi,  e  doppo  fatta  1*  elettione  ad  approvarla,  assolverlo  dalla 
•fanonia,  dal  pergiuro,-che  non  poteva,  essendo  re  di  Napoli,  si  come  vnole  la 

oostitQtione  di  papa .,  procorar  d*  essere  imperatore,  rinvestirlo  et  darli  di 

imoTO  11  regno  di  Napoli:  m  che  non  so— >8e  1*  affettion  grande  et  1*  oppinione 
nolla  qoale  el  cardinal  de  Medici  era  entrato  della  bonta,  prudentia  et  religione 
dolla  M^  sua  non  lo  scusasse-— se  fusse  piu  o  il  servitio,  che  pu6  molto  aperta- 
mente  dire  d*  haver  fatto  ffrandissimo  alia  M**  sua,  overo  il  aeservitio  fatto  al 
ikmtelio  ciod  al  papa  et  alia  chiesa,  favorendo  et  natrendo  uno  potentia  tanto 
grmde  e  da  considerare  che  un  di  da  questo  fiume  poteva  emmpere  una  devas- 
imione  et  oltraggio  si  grande  come  hora  e  seguito.  Ma  vedendo  il  cardinale 
qnette  due  potenze  di  Spagna  et  Franoia  divise  di  sorte  che  malamente  non  con- 
tnpeeando  Vuna  coll'  altra  si  poteva  sperar  pace,  ando  prima  con  questo  disegno 
d*  affgiunger  tanta  auttorita  et  forze  al  re  di  Spagna  che  essendo  uguale  al  chris- 
tluusimo  dovessi  haver  rispetto  di  venire  a  guerra,  et  se  pur  la  disgratia  por- 
tUM  che  non  si  potesse  far  dimeno,  essendo  l*oppinione  d'anteporre  il  re  di  Spa^a 
al  ehrist**,  Spagna  fussi  in  mode  ferma  et  gagliarda  che  attaccandosi  in  un  caso 
tiinile  a  quel  fa  parte  si  potesse  sperarne  buon  esito  et  certa  vittoria.  Et  questo 
lo  iirovassi  con  altro  che  a  parole,  se  forte  le  cose  sopradette  fusser  cosi  oscure 
oho  havesser  bisogno  di  piu  aperta  fede;  ne  fara  testimonio  la  coclusa  lega  con 
Cmbio  contra  Francia,  et  tanto  dissimili  le  conditioni  che  si  promettevano  da 
•a  lato  a  quelle  dell'  altro,  che  non  solo  Leone  non  doveva  venire  a  legarsi  coll' 
■imperatore,  essendo  in  sua  liherta  et  arbitrio  d'elegger  quel  che  piu  faceva  per 
■loiy  ma  essendo  legato  doveva  fare  ogni  opera  per  spiccarseoe:  et  per  mostrar 
bravwnente  esser  con  eflfetto  (juanto  io  dice,  1'  imperatore  si  trovava  in  quel  tempo 
•iw  Leone  fece  lega  seco,  pnvo  d'  o^ni  auttorita,  nerve,  amici  et  reputatione, 
Imvnndo  perduto  in  tutto  I'obbedienza  in  Spagna  per  la  rebellione  di  tutti  i  po* 
piiliy  essendo  tomato  dalla  dieta  che  sua  M^  haveva  fatta  in  Vormatia,  escluso 
d*  ogni  conclusion  buona  d'  ajuti  et  di  favori  che  si  fussi  proposto  d'ottenere  in 
tfmm^*  havendo  la  guerra  gia  mosso  ne  suoi  paesi  in  due  lati,  in  Fiandra  per  via 
dl  Roberto  della  Marca  et  in  Navarra,  il  qual  regno  gia  era  tutto  andata  via  et 
vUottosi  all'  obbedienza  del  re  favorilo  da  i  Francesi:!  li  Suizzeri  poco  inanzi 
■*  eron  di  nuovo  allegati  col  christianissimo  con  una  nuova  conditione  d'  obbli- 
gwrsi  alia  defensione  dello  state  di  Milano,  che  el  re  possedeva,  cosa  che  mai 
per  inanzi  non  havevon  volute  fare:  et  il  ser**  re  d'Anglia,  nel  quale  forse  I'  im- 
peratore faceva  fondamento  per  il  parentado  tra  lore  et  per  la  nemista  naturale 
eon  Francia,  mostrava  esser  per  star  a  veder  volcntieri,  come  comprobo  poi  con 
lieffetti,  non  si  movendo  a  dar  pure  un  minimo  ajuto  all'  imperatore  per  molta 
neeessita  in  che  lo  vedessi  et  per  molta  instantia  che  gli  ne  fusse  fatta,  salvo 
doppo  la  morte  di  Leone.  Ii  christianissimo  all'  incontro,  oltre  la  potentia 
fffmnde  unite  da  se  et  la  pronta  unione  che  haveva  con  I'  III"*  Signoria  et  che 
naveva  qucsta  nuova  lianza  de  Suizzeri,  si  trovava  tanto  piu  superior  nel  resto 

SQinto  li  causano  la  potentia  sua,  et  la  facevano  maggiore  li  molti  et  infiniti 
laordini  ne  quali  dice  di  sopra  che  1'  imperatore  si  trovava.    Le  speranze  et 

•  Manifestly  false.  A  subsidy  of  20,000  M.  z.  F.  and  4000  M.  z.  Pf.  was  voted  to 
the  emperor  at  Worms. 

t  Error  in  the  date.  The  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  dated  the  8th  of  May.  Du 
Mont,  iv,  iii,  97.    Tho  French  arrived  at  Pampluna  on  the  20th  Garibay,  zxz,  523. 
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propositioDi  dei  premii  et  eomodita  dell  successo  et  proeperita  chelecose  have^ 
sero  havato  eron  raolto  diverse:  il  christianissimo  voleva  dar  di  primo  colpo 
Ferrara  alia  chiesa  inanzi  che  per  sua  M^  si  facessi  altra  iropresa,  poi  neil' 
acquisto  del  regno  di  Napoli  S*  IVr*  christianissima,  per  non  ventre  a  i  particulari, 
dava  tante  eomodita  alia  chiesa  circa  ogni  cosa  che  gli  tomava  di  pia  comod* 
piu  utilita  et  sicurta  assai,  che  non  sarebbe  state  se  ce  1'  havesse  lassato  totto; 
m  quest*  altra  banda  non  era  cosa  nessuna  se  non  proposito  di  metter  lo  state  di 
Milano  in  Italiani  et  far  ritomar  Parma  et  Piacenza  alia  chiesa:*  et  nondimeiMH 
essendo  et  nella  facilita  dell'  impresa  in  una  parte  et  neir  altra  il  pericolo  eoii 
ineguale  et  aggiungendovisi  ancora  la  disparita  de  i  guadagni  si  grande,  potett* 
tanto  la  volunta  del  cardinale  de  Medici  appresso  af  papa,  et  appresso  a  S.  & 
Rev**  1*  oppinione  della  bonta  et  religione  della  Maesta  Cesarea,  che  mettendod 
nella  deliberatione  che  era  necessaria  di  fare  o  in  an  luo^  o  in  an  altro  qoetta 
ima^nazione  inanzi  agli  occhi,  non  voile  dar  parte  della  vista  all*  altro  consiglio 
ne  altro  esamine  se  non  darsi  in  tutto  et  per  tutto  a  quella  parte  donde  speravt 
pin  frutti  d*  animo  santo  et  christiano  che  da  qualsivoglia  altri  premii  che  tern* 
poralmente  havesser  potuto  pervenire  per  altra  via.  Et  che  sia  vero  chi  non  bt 
▼isto  che  non  essendo  successe  le  cose  in  quel  principio  come  si  speravm,  aC 
essendo  consuroati  i  danari  che  per  la  prima  portion  sua  la  M^  Cesarea  havevi 
dato,  et  vedendo  male  il  modo  che  si  facessi  provisione  per  pio,  la  S**  M"**  di 
Leone  per  sua  parte  et  S.  S.  Rev*'  molto  piu  per  la  sua  non  manco  mettervi  It 
sustantia  della  patria  sua  et  di  ouanti  amici  et  servitori  che  havessi  et  per  1*  oW 
timo  la  persona  sua  propria,  della  quale  conobbe  1'  importantia  et  il  frutto  eke  m 
segui. 

*'  Mori  in  quello  papa  Leone,  et  benohe  S.  S.  Rev">*  si  trovasse  nemieo  lotto 
il  mondo,  perche  quelU  che  haveva  offeso  dalla  parte  francese  tutti  a'aron  levali 
contro  lo  state  et  dignita  sua  temporale  et  spintuale,  gli  altri  della  parte  dell' 
Imp^  parte  non  lo  volsero  ajutare,  parte  ^li  furon  centrarj,  come  V.  S.  Rev^  eC 
ogn'  uno  sa  molto  bene,  non  dimeno  ne  il  pericolo  e  efferte  grandi  dei  primi  ui 
1*  ingratitudine  o  sdegno  dei  secondi  bastorono  mai  tante  che  lo  facesser  muoveie 
par  un  minimo  punto  della  volunta  sua,  parendoli  che  sicome  1*  animo  di  Ceaaie 
et  1'  opinion  d'  esso  era  stato  scope  et  objetto,  cosi  auello  dovessi  esser  sua  guide: 
et  non  si  potendo  imaginar  che  questo  nascessi  dalt'  animo  sue  nepotende  per  il 
tempo  breve  suspicarlo,  volse  piu  presto  com portar  ogni  cosa  che  mutarsi  Diente, 
anzi  come  se  fiissi  stato  il  contrano,  di  nessuna  cura  tenne  piu  cento  che  di  fare 
un  papa  buono  parimente  per  la  M**  sua  come  per  la  chiesa:  et  che  1*  oppinione 
anzi  certezza  fussi  che  non  sarebbe  quasi  stato  difierenza  a  far  papa  Adriane  e  1* 
Imp'*  stesso,  ogn'  uno  lo  sa,  sicome  ancora  e  notissimo  che  nessune  fu  piu  ant- 
tore  et  conduttore  di  quella  creatione  che  '1  cardinal  de  Medici. 

'*  Her  qui  fu  il  luogo  dove  il  card'*  de  Medici  hebbe  a  far  prove,  se  '1  giudieio 
el  quale  S.  S.  haveva  fatte  della  M**  Cesarea  ^li  riusciva  tale  quale  S.  S.  Rev"* 
B*  era  imaginato,  perche  inanzi  I'ombra  et  indrizze  della  S^*  M"*  di  Leone  haveva 
fatte  che  non  si  veniva  a  fare  esperienza  d'  altro,  et  1'  animo  di  S.  S.  tutto  occn^ 
pato  a  servir  la  M^*  sua  non  haveva  pensato  di  distraherlo  in  cura  sua  o  di  suoi 
particulari,  ne  era  cosi  avido  e  poco  prudente  che  s'  imaginasse  i  premii  cerris- 
pendenti  ai  meriti,  anzi  in  questo  pareva  d'  haver  pcrfettamente  servito  et  meritato 
assai,  non  havendo  objetto  nessun  tale  et  essendosi  rimesso  in  tutto  e  per  tatto 
alia  discrettione  et  liberalitd  sua.  £  vero  che  trovandosi  piu  di  due  anni  qnaii 
prima  che  la  M<*  sua  non  pensava  ne  credeva  potet  ricever  tanto  beneficie  eC 
servitio  dalla  casa  de  Medici,  haver  promesso  per  scritto  di  sua  mane  et  diseniato 
et  tenuto  a  tale  instantia  separatamente  da  quella  uno  stato  nel  regno  di  Napoli 
di  6  m.  scudi  et  una  nioglie  con  state  in  dote  di  X  m.  pur  promesso  a  quel  tempo 
per  uno  dei  nipoti  di  papa  Leone  et  di  S.  S.  Rb*,  et  non  essendosi  mai  curat!  d* 
entrare  in  possesso  del  primo  ne  venir  a  efietto  del  secondo  per  parerli  d'  haver 
tutto  in  certissimo  deposito  in  mano  di  sua  Maesta,  morto  papa  Leone  et  non 

*  Utterly  false.  The  13th  article  of  the  treaty  stipulates  for  tlie  atsintance  of  the 
emperor  against  Ferrari.  Promittit  Ces*  M***  omncm  vim,  omnem  potentiam,  at  ea 
(Ferraria)  ipostoUca  sedi  recuperetar. 
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ettendo  riniftsto  sesfno  alcuno  dl  bene  verso  la  casa  de  Medici,  che  gli  facessi 
rieordo  d*  haver  havuto  tanto  tempo  on  papa^  se  non  qaesto,  mandando  S.  8. 
R**aHa  M**  Cesarea  a  farli  riverenza  et  dar  conto  di  se,  dette  commissioni  dell' 

3»editione  di  qnesta  materia,  che  se  ne  facessi  la  speditione,  la  consignatione  et  li 
vilesii  et  venisse  all'  effetto.  Ma  successe  molto  diversamente  da  qaello  che 
Bon  solo  era  I'oppinion  nostra  ma  d'  ogn'  nno:  perche  in  cambio  di  vedere  che  si 
pensasse  a  naovi  premii  et  grattitudine  per  li  quali  si  conoscesse  la  recognitione 
da  beneficii  fatti  alia  M^  saa,  et  la  casa  de  Medici  si  consolasse  vedendo  non 
haver  fnxto  molta  perdita  nella  morte  di  Leone,  si  messe  difficolta  tale  nell'  espe- 
ditione  delle  cose  dette  non  come  si  fasse  trattato  di  uno  state  gia  stabilito  et 
debito  per  conto  molto  diverse  et  inferiore  ai  meriti  grandi  che  s'  erono  aggiunti 
prima  di  disputare,  non  altrimenti  che  se  la  casa  de  Medici  gli  fosse  stata  ne- 
micay  fecendo  objettioni  di  sorte  che  ancorche  fosse  stata  in  qoel  termine,  non  si 
devevoQ  fare,  perche  la  fede  et  qoel  che  s'  e  ona  volta  promesso  si  vool  servare 
in  ottni  tempo,  pore  si  replico  et  mostro  il  torto  che  si  receveva  talmente  che  in 
eamoio  di  sperar  pio  o  di  havere  alraeno  interamente  qoello  che  era  promesso  d' 
nno  stato  di  XVI  m.  scodi,  VI  di  S*  M^  propria  et  X  m.  di  dote  che  si  doveva 
dare,  si  risolvette  in  tre,  nel  qoal  tempo  essendo  il  cardinals  de  Medici  bene  in- 
Ibrmato  di  totto,  se  S.  S.  R^'non  si  mosse  dalla  devotione'di  S'M^.perseverando 
non  come  trattato  ot  sopra  ma  come  se  fosse  state  remoherato  a  satieta,  si  po- 
tiebbe  dire  che  1'  havessi  fatto  per  forza,  essendo  la  potenza  dell'  imperatore 
ftnnata  di  sorte  che  non  poteva  far  altro,  overo  per  mancarli  partite  con  altri 
pittDcipi,  overo  per  trovarsi  in  qoalche  eran  necessita  nella  qoale  fossi  pio  pronto 
preatar  ajoto  all'  imperatore  che  ad  altri:  ma  chi  si  ricorda  dello  state  ai  qoei 
lempi,  che  d  facile  essendo  assai  fresca  la  memoria,  conoscera  che  1'  esercito  e 
pule  imperiale  in  Italia  per  el  noovo  soccorso  che  i  Francesi  havean  raandato 
leparando  I'  esercito  et  forze  loro,  con  1'  111**  Sig'**,  era  in  grand issimo  pericolo, 
et  in  mano  d'  alcono  era  pio  in  Italia  per  I'  opportonita  del  state  amici,  parent!, 
dependentie,  denari  et  gente,  che  del  cardinale  de  Medici  far  cader  la  vittoria  in 
qaella  parte  dove  gli  fosse  parso  a  S.  S.  R"*  salda  nella  volonta  verso  I'  impera- 
tore, cercavono  opprimerlo,  non  solo  poteva  sperare  ajoto  dalli  Cesarei,  raa  essi 
male  haverebbon  fatto  i  fatti  loro  se  da  S.  S.  R"^  non  havesser  ricevoto  ogni  sorte 
di  mjnto  tanto  ad  acquistar  la  vittoria  qoanto  a  mantenerla,  essendosi  spogliato 
fiao  all'  ossa  et  se  et  la  patria  per  pagare  ona  grossa  impositione  che  fu  imposta  per 
eontriboire  et  pagar  I'  essercito  et  tenerlo  onito.  Direi  volentieri,  connomerando 
tntti  i  bieficii,  officii  et  meriti  infioiti  del  cardinale  de  Medici  et  di  casa  soa,  qoalche 
UDOfevol  demostratione  o  specie  di  grattitodine  che  8*  M**  havessi  osato  inverso 
di  loro,  cosi  per  dire  il  vero  come  per  scosare  in  qoesto  modo  qoesta  perseverantia 
mi  interrotta  per  alcon  accidente  verso  S*  M^  et  difenderla  da  chi  la  volessi 
ohiamare  pio  tosto  ostinatione  che  vero  giodicio,  ma  non  vi  essendo  niente  non 
lo  poBSO  far  di  noovo,  salvo  se  non  si  dicesse  che. in  cambio  di  XXII  m.  sc.  d' 
entrata  perdoti  in  Francia  S*  M**  gli  ordino  sopra  Toledo  ona  pensions  di  X  m. 
•e.,  dei  qoali  ancora  in  parte  ne  resta  creditors.  £l  vero  che  nelle  lettere  che  S* 
M^scriveva  in  Italia  a  totti  li  sooi  ministri  et  oratori  et  capitani  gli  face?a  hono- 
rifica  mentione  di  S.  S.  R"%  et  cometteva  che  facessin  capo  aqoellast  ns  tenes- 
MTO  gran  conto  per  insino  a  cometterli  che  se  dio  disponesse  della  S^  M^* 
d'Adnano,  non  attendessero  a  far  papa  altri  che  S.  S.  R"*:  donde  nasceva  che 
totd  facevano  nei  negotii  loro  capo  a  Fiorenza  et  commonicavano  le  facende,  et 
qoando  s'  haveva  a  trattar  di  danari  o  altra  sorte  d'  ajoti,  a  nessono  si  ricorreva 
eon  pio  fidocia  che  a  S.  S  R"^,  favorendola  gac^liardamente  contro  la  mala  dis- 
positione  di  papa  Adriano  per  triste  informationi  ingeste  da  Volterra  che  mostrava 
naver  di  S.  S'^'*:  nelle  qoai  cose,  non  facendo  ingiuria  al  boon  animo  che  Cesare 
potesse  havere  con  el  cardinale,  diro  bene  che  S*  M^  si  govemava  prodentissima- 
mmite  in  volere  che  si  mantenessi  ona  persona  di  tanta  aottorita  in  Italia,  la  qoale 
per  poca  recognitione  che  gli  fossi  stata  fatta  non  si  era  mai  motato  on  pelo  dsl 
•olito  soo,  et  non  possendo  soccedere,  cosi  in  qoesto  come  negli  altri  stati,  che 
motando  la  forma  et  regimento  se  ne  fosse  potuto  sentire  evidentissimi  frotti  et 
commodita  che  faceva  soa  Maesta  stando  integro  in  Fiorenza  el  cardinale  de 
Medici. 

24* 
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Morto  Adriano  fa  il  cardinale  creato  papa,  dove  ancorche  i  ministri  et  ahd 
depeodenti  da  Cesare  havesser  gagliarda  commissione,  parte  si  portoron  eons 
Tolsero,  et  alcani  che  all*  oltimo  deacesero  poi  a  favorirla  sua  elettione  il  prino 

I^rotesto  che  essi  volsero  fu  che  non  intendevono  per  niente  che  S.  S^  conoacatw 
'  opera  lore  ad  instantia  dell'  imperatore,  ma  che  lo  facerono  per  mera  dispon- 
tione  privata.  Et  nondiroeno  fatto  papa  ritenne  S.  S**  la  medesima  personm  M 
cardinal  de  Medici,  qoanto  comportava  una  union  tale  insieme  con  la-  digniti 
nella  quale  dio  I*  haveva  posto:  et  se  in  pesar  queste  dae  parti  del  debilo  M 
pontefice  et  dell'  aflfettion  verso  1'  imperatore  S.  S^  non  s'  havesse  lassato  rinean 
et  fatto  pesar  piu  1'  ultima,  forse  che  il  monde  sarebbe  piu  anni  fs,  in  pace,  etnoK 
patiremmo  hora  queste  calamita.  Perche  troyandosi  nel  tempo  che  S*  S**  li 
papa,  due  esserciti  gagliardi  in  Lombardia,  di  Cesare  et  del  christianissimo,  eC 
il  prime  oppresso  da  molte  difficulta  di  potersi  mantenere,  se  N.  S.  non  1'  ajatavt, 
come  fece  con  lassar  le  genti  ecclesiastiche  et  Fiorentine  in  campo,  con  daili 
tante  decime  nel  regno  che  ne  cavavano  80  m.  scudi,  et  farli  dar  contribatiou  di 
Fiorenza,  et  S*  S**  ancora  privatamente  denari  et  infinite  altre  sorti  d'ajutt,  fom 
quella  guerra  havrebbe  havuto  altro  esito  et  piu  moderate  et  da  sperar  fiiM  li 
travagli  et  non  principio  a  nuove  et  mafffipori  tnbulationi,  alle  quali  sperando  N. 
S.  tanto  ritrovar  forma  quanto  oltre  air  auttorita  ordinaria  che  cre<!eva  haw 
coll'  imperatore  et  per  consi^liarlo  bene  ci  haveva  ancora  aggiunto  queste  nnofa 
dimostrationi,  senza  le  quali  non  havrebbe  potuto  vincere,  perche  et  me  n*  eio 
scordato  senz'  esse  mai  la  Signoria  faceva  una  1'  esercito  sue,  non  solo  boo  la 
date  laogo  alcuno  al  suo  consiglio,  che  dissuadeva  di  passare  in  Francia  con  1' 
esercito,  anzi  in  molte  occorentie  si  comincio  a  mostrare  di  tenare  un  poco  eoBlo 
di  S'  S^,  et  favorir  Ferrara  in  dispreggio  di  quella,  et,  in  cambio  di  lodani  ct 
lingratiarla  di  quanto  haveva  fatto  per  loro,  querelarsi  di  quel  che  non  s'  era  htt» 
a  voglia  loro,  non  misnrando  prima  che  tutto  si  facessi  per  mera  dispositioBt 
senza  obbligo  alcuno,  et  poi  se  ben  ce  ne  fassero  stati  infiniti,  che  molto  maggior 
doveva  esser  quelle  che  tirava  S*  Santita  a  fare  il  debito  suo  con  Dio  che  eom  V 
imperatore. 

L'  esito  che  hebbe  la  guerra  di  Francia  mostro  se  el  consiglio  di  N.  Sig*  era 
buono,  che  venendo  el  cnristianissiroo  adosso  all'  esercito  Uesareo,  ch'  eia  a 
Marsiglia,  lo  costrinse  a  ritirarsi,  di  sorte,  e  '1  re  seguiva  con  celerita,  che  prima 
fu  entrato  in  Milano  ch'  essi  potesser  provedere,  et  fu  tanto  terrore  in  oueUa 
giomata  del  vicere,  secondo  che  1'  huomo  di  S.  S^  che  era  presso  a  S.  Ecc^ 
scrisse,  che  non  sarebbe  state  partite  quale  S.  Signoria  non  avessi  accettato  dal 
re,  et  prudentemente:  vedendosi  in  estrema  rovina  se  la  ventura  non  I'  havetsi 
ajutato  con  fare  che  el  christianissimo  andasse  a  Pavia  ct  non  a  Lodi,  dove  noo 
era  possibile  stare  con  le  genti  che  vi  s'  eron  ridotte.  Hora  le  cose  si  trovavano 
in  questi  termini  et  tanto  pe^giori  quanto  sempre  in  casi  cosi  subiti  1'  hoomo  s* 
imagina,  et  N.  S.  in  malissima  intelligentia  col  chr^  et  poca  speranza  di  noo 
haver  a  sperar  se  non  male  da  S*  M^  et  rimeneili  odiato  in  infinite,  essendoti 
govemata,  come  diro  appresso  con  quella  verita  che  debbo  et  sono  obbligato  in 
qualsivoglia  luogo,  che  piu  potessi  stringers  a  dirla  di  quel  che  io  mi  repati  il 
presente. 

Fatto  che  fu  N.  Si^'*  papa,  mando  el  christianissimo  di  mandar  subito  messi 
a  supplicare  a  S.  S^,  che  come  dio  1'  haveva  posta  in  luogo  sopra  totti,  cosi  ancora 
si  volessi  metier  sopra  se  stessa  et  vincer  le  passion!  quali  gli  potesser  esser  rimaste 
0  di  troppa  afiettione  verso  1'  imperatore  o  di  troppo  mala  volanta  verso  di  loi,el 
che  rimarebbe  %aolto  obligate  a  dio  et  a  S.  S^  se  tenessi  ogn'  one  ad  un  seyiMH 
interponendosi  a  far  bene,  ma  non  mettendosi  a  favorir  1'  nna  parte  contro  1'  altiOi 
et  se  pure  per  suoi  interessi  o  desegni  S.  B<^*  giudicasse  bisognarli  uno  appoggio 
particulars  d'  un  prencipe,  qual  poteva  havere  meglio  del  suo,  che  naturafmeate 
et  a  figliuolo  della  chiesa  et  non  emulo,  desiderava  et  era  solito  operar  grandeiia 
di  essa  et  non  diminutione,  et  quanto  alia  volunta  poi  da  persona  a  persona,  gli 
farebbe  ben  partiti  tali  che  S.  S^*  conoscerebbe  che  molto  piu  ha  guadagnato  in  msi 
conoscere  quanto  meritava  offendendo  etdeservcndo  lui,  che  ajutando  etfavorendo 
1'  imperatore,  venendo  in  particulari  grandi. 

Nostro  Signore  accettava  la  prima  parte  d'  essere  amorevole  a  tuttii  et 
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poi  con  li  effetti  dependessi  piu  dall'  imperatore,  oltie  alia  inclinazione  lo  facera 
ancora  eon  certissima  speranza  di  peter  tanto  con  1*  imperatore  che  facilmente 
lassandosl  Sna  M^  Cesarea  goTemare  et  muovere,  a  Sua  S^  non  fussi  per  esaere 
•i  mve  qnello  che  offendeva  el  christianissimo,  quanto  gli  sarebbe  comodo  poi 
in  racilitare  et  ajutare  gli  accordi  che  ae  havessero  havuto  a  fare  in  la  pace.  Ma 
iuocedendo  altnmenti  et  ^eusendo  il  re,  mentre  che  V  essercito  Cesarea  era  a 
Marsiglia,  resolotione  di  venire  in  Italia,  mando  credo  da  Azais  un  corriere  con 
la  oarta  bianca  a  N.  Si^'*  per  mezzo  de  sig'^  Alberto  da  Carpi  con  capitulatione 
IkvoreTole  et  amplisaimi  mandati  et  con  ana  dimostration  d'  animo  tale  che  certo 
1*  haverebbe  posauto  mandare  al  proprio  imperatore,  perche  di  roler  lo  state  di 
Milano  in  poi  era  contento  nel  resto  di  riporsi  in  tutto  et  per  tatto  alia  volunta 
et  ordine  ai  Nostro  Signore:  et  non  ostante  questo  Sua  Santita  non  si  volse 
risoWer  mai  se  non  anando  non  la  prima  ma  la  secondavolta  fu  certa  della  presa 
di  Milano  et  hebbe  lettere  dall*  hnomo  suo,  che  tutto  era  spacciato  et  che  el 
Ticerd  non  lo  giadicava  altrimenti.  Mettasi  qualsivoglia  o  amico  o  servitore  o 
fratello  o  padre  o  1'  imperatore  medesimo  in  questo  luogo,  et  vegga  in  questo 
tnbito  et  ancora  nel  seguentet  che  cosa  havria  potuto  fare  per  benencio  suo  che 
molto  meglio  S.  S^  non  habbia  fattol  dico  meglio:  perche  son  certo  che  quelli 
da  che  Corse  S.  M  ha  sperato  et  spera  miglior  Tolonta  poiche  si  trovano  obbli* 
gati  havrebber  voluto  tenere  altro  conto  delP  obbligo,  che  non  feoe  la  S.  S^,  la 
quale  havendo  riposto  in  man  sua  far  cesser  1'  arrae  per  far  proseguir  la  guerra 
nel  regno  di  Napoli  et  infiniti  altri  comodi  et  public!  et  privati,  non  s*  era  obli- 

Fita  ad  altro  in  favor  dell'  christianissimo  se  non  a  farli  ac^uistar  quelle  che  ^a 
esercito  di  Cesare  teneva  per  perduto  et  in  reprimerlo  di  non  andare  inanzi  a 
piffliare  il  regno  di  Napoli,  nel  quale  non  pareva  che  fussi  per  essere  molta  diffi- 
eaita:  et  chi  vuel  farsi  hello  per  li  eventi  successi  al  contrario,  deve  ringratiare 
dio  che  miracolosamente  et  per  piacerli  ha  volute  cesi,  et  non  attribuir  nufla  a  se, 
et  riconoseer  che  M  papa  face  quella  capitulazione  per  censervar  se  et  V  impera- 
tore et  non  per  mala  volonta.  Perche  trevande  poi  per  sua  disgratia  el  re  diffi- 
enlta  nell*  impresa  per  haverla  presa  altrimenti  di  quel  che  si  deveva,  N.  S'*  lo 
lasso  due  mesi  d*  interne  a  Pavia  senza  dar  un  sospiro  di  favere  alle  cese  sue,  et 
benche  questo  fusse  assai  beneficie  delli  Spagnuoli,  nen  manco  ancora  far  perl  ore, 
dandoli  del  suo  state  tutte  le  comedita  che  potevon  disegnare,  non  mancando 
d'  interpersi  per  metter  accordo  ouanto  era  possibile  tra  lore:  ma  non  vi  essendo 
oidine  et  sollecitando  il  re,  che  N.  Sig'*  si  scoprisse  in  faver  suo  per  farli  ac- 
qoistare  tanto  piu  facilmente  lo  state  di  Milano,  et  instando  ancora  che  i  Fio- 
lentini  facessero  il  medesimo,  a  che  parimente  come  S.  S^  erone  obbligati,  fece 
opera  di  evitare  V  haversi  a  scoprire  ne  dare  ajute  alcune  salvo  di  darli  passe  et 
vettovafflia  per  el  suo  state  a  una  parte  dell*  esercito,  che  sua  M**  voleva  man- 
dare nel  regno  per  far  diversiene  et  ridur  piu  facilmente  all'  accerde  gl'  impe- 
rial!. Oh  che  ffran  servitie  fu  questo  ai  Francesi,  concedendeli  cosa  la  quale  era 
in  facolta  lore  di  torsela,  ancerche  nen  glie  1' havesse  volute  dare,  trovandosi 
disarmato  et  parende  pur  treppo  strano  che  havendo  fatte  una  lega  con  S.  M^ 
christianissima  nen  1'  havendo  voluto  servir  d'  altro,  gli  negasse  Quelle  che  non 
poteva,  et  ana  publicatiene  d'  una  concordia  finta,  come  m  quella  che  si  dette 
niora  all'  bora  per  dare  un  pece  di  pastura  a  quella  M**  et  fare  che  di  manco  mal 
animo  compertasse  che  S.  o**  nen  osservasse  ad  unguem  la  capitulatione:  et  se 
■i  vorra  dire  il  vere,  el  christianissimo  fu  piu  presto  deservite  che  servito  di 
qnella  separatione  dell'  esercito,  perche  furone  le  genti  intertenute  tanto  in  Siena 
et  di  poi  m  questo  di  Roma,  che  1'  imperiali  hebber  tempo  in  Lombardia  di  far 
Im  prova  che  fecere  a  Pavia:  la  qual  ettenuta,  qualche  ragione  voleva,  che  I'im- 

Ssratore  ne  i  suoi  agenti  ne  huomo  al  monde  di  quella  parte  si  tenesse  oflfeso  da 
na  S**  o  pensassi  altro  che  farli  servitie  o  piacere,  se  la  religiene  nen  li  moveva 
et  il  seguitare  gli  esempii  degli  altri  prencipi,  li  quali  non  solo  nen  hanne  ofTeso 
i  papi,  che  si  sono  stati  a  vedere,  ma  quando  hanne  ottenuto  vittoria  centre  quella 
parte  con  la  quale  la  chiesa  si  fussi  adherita,  gli  hanne  havuti  in  somma  adhe- 
renza  e  riverenza  e  posto  termine  alia  vittoria  sua  in  chiederli  perdeno,  honoraria 
et  servirla.  Lasciamo  stare  la  religiene  da  canto  et  mettiamo  il  papa  et  la  chiesa 
in  laogo  di  Moscovita,  dove  si  trovo  mai  che  a  persona  et  stato  che  non  ti  ocenpa 
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niente  di  qoello  a  che  la  ragione  vuole,  ta  possa  pr^tenderet  ansi  havendo  una 
continaata  memoria  d'  haver  tanti  anni  col  favore,  ajato  et  soatanlia  ana  et  par> 
ticalarmente  della  persona  ottenato  tante  vittorier  et  se  hora  si  era  adherito  ool 
re*  lo  fece  in  tempo  nel  quale  non  potendo  ajut%re,  se  ne  altri  g\i  parve  d'  havere 
una  occasione  divina  di  poter  col  mezxo  dei  nemici  fare  qoel  medesimo  effettOt 
non  gli  pando  piu  di  quelle  che  o  la  forza  lore  o  1'  importantia  dell'  imperaton 
gli  concedeva,  et  poi  quando  el  corso  della  vittoria  si  fermd  per  i  Francesi,  hl- 
Terla  piu  tosto  arenata  che  ajutata  a  spignere  inanzi:  che  inhamanita  inauditay 
per  non  usar  piu  grave  termine,  fu  quella,  come  se  appunto  non  vi  fusse  stati 
alcuna  di  queste  rag^oni  o  fussero  state  al  contrario,  snbito  ottenuto  Im  Tittork 
in  Pavia  et  fatto  prigione  il  re,  cercare  di  far  pace  con  gli  altri,  dei  qaali  merita* 
mente  potevasi  presumere  d*  essere  stati  offesi,  alia  chiesa  et  alia  persona  del 
papa  subito  indir  la  guerra  et  mandarli  uno  esercito  adossot  O  gV  imporiali 
navevon  veduti  i  capitoli  della  lega  con  el  chr»«  o  non  gli  havevon  Tedati.  Hi- 
▼endo  gli  visti,  come  siam  certi,  essendo  andate  in  man  loro  tutte  le  scrittura  di 
$•  M**,  doTOTon  produrli,  et  mostrando  offensione  in  essi  o  nel  tempo  ehe  fiiroii 
conclusi  overo  nei  particulari  di  cosa  che  fusse  in  pregiudicio  alia  M^  CesareSy 
giostificar  con  essi  quello  che  contavano,  se  giustificatione  alcuna  pero  ri  potesae 
essere  bastante*  Non  gli  havendo  yisti,  perche  usar  tale  iniquita  contra  di  — 
-»  —1  Ma  ne  in  scriptis  non  havendo  visto  cosa  tale  nd  in  fatto  non  havendolo 
provato,  non  havevon  sentito  offensione  alcuna.  Ne  resto  N.  Sifi^  per  pooo 
animo  o  per  non  potere,  perche  se  1'  ha  delP  animo  o  del  pctere  essi  in  loro  ben^ 
ficio  V  havevon  provato  tanto  tempo  et  del  prime  l'  eta  non  glien*  haveva  potato 
levar  niente  et  del  secondo  la  dignita  glien'  haveva  aggiunto  assai,  ne  ancba 
perche  S.  S^  havessi  intercette  alcune  lettere  di  questi  sig^  nolle  qaali  si  vedeva 
che  stanno  gonfi  et  aspettavano  occasione  di  vendicarsi  della  ingiuria,  che  wm 
riceverono  da  S.  S^,  ma  per  non  reputar  niente  tutte  queste  cose,  respetto  alia 
giustitia  et  al  dovere  et  buon  animo  della  M^  Cesarea,  senza  participation  deUm 
quale  non  penso  mai  che  si  mettesse  a  tentare  cosa  alcuna,  et  non  possendo  mai 
persuadersi  che  S  M**  fusse  per  comportarlo.  Pero  accadde  tutto  il  contrarioi 
che  subito  senza  dimora  alcuna  fecer  passare  1'  esercito  in  quel  della  chiesa  el 
constrinser  S.  S**a  redimer  la  vexatione  con  lOOra.  sc.  et  col  far  una  lega  con 
loro:  la  quale  mandandosi  in  Spagna,  la  demostratione  che  8.  M**  ne  fece  d* 
haverlo  a  male  fu  che  se  in  essa  si  conteneva  qualche  cosa  che  fusse  in  beneficio 
di  N.  Sig*"*  et  della  chiesa,  non  la  volse  ratificare,  non  ostante  che  quanto  fu  fatto 
in  Italia,  fussi  con  li  mandati  amplissimi  della  M^  sua,  et  tra  le  altre  cose  v* 
era  la  reinte^ratione  dei  sali  dello  state  di  Milano  che  si  pigliasser  dalla  chiesa^ 
et  la  restitution  di  Reggio,  di  che  non  volse  far  nulla.  Havendo  N.  Sig*^  veduto 
gabbarsi  tante  volte  et  sperando  sempre  che  le  cose  dell'  imperatore,  ancorche 
alia  presentia  paressero  altri menti,  in  efietto  poi  fussero  per  riuscire  migliori  et 
havendo  sempre  visto  riuscirli  il  contrario,  comincio  a  dare  orecchie  con  tante 

Srove  che  ne  vedeva  a  chi  ^lie  1'  haveva  sempre  detto  et  perseverava  che  la 
1^  sua  tendessi  alia  oppressione  di  tutta  Italia  et  volersene  far  sig^  assoloto, 
parendoli  strano  che  senza  un'  objetto  tale  S.  M^  si  governasse  per  se  et  per  li 
suoi  di  qua  della  sorte  che  faceva:  et  trovandosi  in  questa  suspettione  et  mala 
contentezza  di  veder  che  non  gli  era  osservata  ne  fede  ne  promessa  alcuna,  gli 

I»areva  che  gli  fusse  ben  conveniente  adherire  alia  amicitia  et  pratiche  di  colore 
i  quali  havessero  una  causa  commune  con  la  santita  sua  et  fusser  per  trovar 
modi  da  difendersi  da  una  violentia  tale  che  si  teneva:  et  essendo  tra  le  altre 
cose  proposto  che  disegnando  Cesare  levar  di  stato  el  duca  di  Milano  et  farsene 
padrone  et  havendo  tanti  indicii  che  questo  era  piu  che  certo  non  si  doveva  per- 
der  tempo  per  anticipar  di  fare  ad  altri  quel  cho  era  disegnato  di  fare  a  noi,  S. 
S^  non  poteva  recusare  di  seguitare  il  camino  di  chi  come  dice  era  nella  fortona 
commune.  Et  di  qui  nacquo  che  volendosi  il  regno  di  Francia,  la  S.  S**^  di  Ve- 
netia  ct  il  resto  di  Italia  unire  insieroe  per  rilevamento  delli  stati  et  salute  com- 
mune, N.  S.  dava  intentione  di  non  recusare  d'  essere  al  medesimo  che  gli  altri 
s*  ofierivono.  et  confessa  ingenuamente  che  essendoli  proposto  in  nome  et  da 
parte  del  marchese  di  Pescara  che  egli  come  mai  contento  dell'  imperatore  et 
come  Italiano  s'  ofieriva  d'  essere  in  questa  compagnia,  quando  s'  avesse  t  veniia 
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1  fttU,  non  solamente  non  lo  ricnso,  ma  havendo  sperato  di  poterlo  hayere  con 
Bflwtti,  git  haverebbe  fatto  ogni  partito,  perche  essendo  renuto  a  termine  di  temer 
dello  stato  et  salute  propria,  pensava  cne  ogni  via  che  se  gli  fusse  ofTerta  da 
potere  Bperare  ajnto  non  era  aa  rifiutare.  Hora  egli  d  morto  et  dio  sa  la  verita 
rt  eoQ  ehe  animo  g^vemo  qaesta  cosa,  £  ben  vero  et  certo  qaesto  che  simile 
nrtiealare  fa  messo  a  N.  Sigiiore  in  suo  nome;  et|  mandando  S.  S**  a  diman- 
nrneloy  non  solo  non  lo  ricuso,  ma  tomo  a  confermare  egli  stesso  quel  che  per 
■Itii  mexii  gli  era  stato  fatto  intendere:  et  benche  le  pratiche  procedesser  di 
^vesti  sorte,  dio  sa  se  N.  Signore  ci  andava  piu  tosto  per  oecessita  che  per  elet- 
Uooe;  et  di  cio  possono  far  testimonio  molte  lettere  scritte  in  quel  tempo  al  nun- 
tio  di  S.  Su  appresso  1*  imperatore,  per  le  quali  se  gli  ordinava  che  tacesse  in- 
tendere alia  M^  S*  li  mali  modi  et  atti  a  rovinare  il  mondo  che  per  quella  si  tene- 
reno*  et  che  per  amor  di  dio  volesse  pigliarla  per  altra  via,  non  essendo  possibile 
she  Itelia,  ancorche  si  ottenesse,  si  potesse  tenere  con  altro  che  con  amore  et  con 
mm  eerta  forma  la  quale  fusse  per  oontentare  gli  animi  di  tutti  in  universale.  Et 
BOB  jgiorando  niente,  anzi  acoprendosi  S.  M**  in  quel  che  si  dubitava,  d'  impa- 
tranirsi  dello  stato  di  Milano  sotto  il  pretesto  di  Girolamo  Morone  et  che  il  duca 
A  foaee  volute  ribellare  a  S.  M^,  perseverava  tuttavia  in  acconciarla  con  le 
bnone,  deecendendo  a  quel  che  voleva  S.  M**  se  ella  non  voleva  quel  che  piaceva 
■Urn  8^  Sua,  purche  lo  stato  di  Milano  restasse  nel  duca,  al  quale  effetto  si  erano 
btte  tntte  le  guerre  in  Italia;  in  che  S.  S^  hebbe  tanto  poca  ventura  che,  andando 
le  epaocio  di  quests  sua  volunta  all*  imperatore  in  tempo  che  S.  M^  voleva  ac- 
Doraarsi  col  christianissimo,  rifiuto  far  r  accordo:  et  potendo,  se  accettava  prima 
1'  eeeordo  con  il  papa,  far  piu  vantaggio  et  poi  piu  fermo  quel  del  christianissi- 
HU>9  rifiuto  far  I'accordo  con  N.  Signore,  per  fare  che  q^uanto  faceva  con  il  re 
foeee  tanto  piu  [comodo]  vano  quanto  non  lo  volendo  il  re  osservare  era  per 
htver  de'  compagni  mal  content!  con  li  quali  nnendosi  fusse  per  tenere  manco 
eoBlo  della  M^  Sua;  et  non  e  possibile  imaginarsi.  donde  procedesse  tanta  alien- 
■tiene  dell*  imperatore  di  volere  abbracciare  il  papa:  non  havendo  ancora  con 
eflbtto  sentita  offesa  alcuna  di  S.  S*%  havendo  mandate  legato  suo  nipote  per  ho- 
Boimrio  et  praticare  quests  cose  accioche  conoscesse  quanto  gli  erano  a  cuore, 
fteendoli  ogni  sorte  di  piacere,  et  tra  gU  altri  concedendoli  la  dispensa  del  matri- 
■onlo,  la  quale  quanto  ad  unire  Tamicitia  et  intelligentia  di  quel  re^i  per  ogni 

del' 


m  cavargli  denari  della  dote  et  ha  verquesta  successions*  era  della  impor- 
tinsm«  che  ogn'  uno  sa,  et  tamen  non  si  movendo  S.  M **  niente,  costrinse  la  S. 
8^  m  darsi  a  chi  ne  la  pregava,  non  volendo  1*  imperatore  supplicarlo,  et  a  grand- 
itsimo  torto  accettarlo:  et  avenne  che  stringendosi  N.  Signore  con  il  christianis- 


Signore  et  mandando  ad  oflfrirgli  per  il  sig*^  Don  Ugo 
eolo  quel  che  S.  S^  gli  haveva  addimandato  et  importunato,  ma  quel  che 
i  haveva  sperato  di  potere  ottenere.     Et  se  o  la  M^  S.  si  vuol  difendere  o 


ealamniare  ^f.  Sig^,  che  concedendoli  per  il  sig'*  Don  Ugo  quanto  dissi  di  sopra, 
son  I*  havesse  voluto  accettare,  non  danni  la  S**  S.,  la  quale  mentre  che  fu  in 
■am  potesta,  gli  fece  istanza  di  contentarsi  di  roanco  assai,  ma  incolpi  il  poco 
giad[ieio  di  colore  che  auanto  e  tempo  et  e  per  giovare  non  vogliono  consentire  a 

uno  et  vengono  fuori  d^  occasion!  a  voler  buttar  cento non  essendo  (se 

1}  eon  somma  giustificatione  cio  in  tempo,  che  sua  M^  negasse  d'  entrare  in 


lege  con  honeste  condition!  et  che  le  impress  riuscissero  in  mode  difiicili  che 
iltrimenti  non  si  potesse  ottenere  1*  iniento  commune,  et  chi  dubitassi  che  1'  im- 
pieea.dei  regno  non  fusse  stata  per  essere  facile,  lo  pu6  mostrare  1*  esito  di  Fru- 
eolone  et  la  presa  di  tante  terre,  considerando  massime  che  N.  Sig^  poteva 
maDdsre  nel  principio  le  medesime  enti,  ma  non  eron  gfia  atti  ad  havere  nel 
legno  in  un  subito  tante  preparation!  quante  stentorono  aa  havere  in  molti  mesi 
eon  aspettare  gli  ajuti  di  Spa^na,  et  mentre  non  manca  nell*  inimicitia  esser  amico 
et  Toler  usar  piu  presto  unicio  d!  padre,  minacciando  che  dando  (offendendol)  e 

*  We  see  that  in  1525  the  attack  made  by  Portugal  on  Spain  was  already  in  contem- 
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jprooedendo  con  o^  sincerita  et  non  roancando  di  discendere  anoora  ai  tennini 
sotto  della  dignita  sua  in  fare  accordo  con  Colonnesi  sodditi  anoi  per  lerare  ogni 
saspettione  et  per  non  mandar  mai  il  ferro  tanto  inanzi  che  non  si  poteasi  tiran- 
dolo  in  dietro  sanar  facilmente  la  piaga,  fu  ordinata  a  S.  S^  ^nella  iraditione,  che 
«a  ogn*  uno  et  piu  aene  parla  tacendo,  nod  si  potendo  espnmere,  nella  quale  4 
▼ero  che  se  S.  M**  non  ci  dette  ordine  ne  oonsenso,  ne  moetro  almeno  mn  dis- 
piacere  et  non  fece  maggior  dimostration,  parendo  che  I*  armata  e  tutti  li  prepip 
ratorii  che  potessi  mai  fare  V  imperatore  non  tendessino  ad  altro  che  a  roler  rtmr 
dicare  la  ffiustitia  N.  Sig'®  haveva  fatta  contro  i  Colonnesi  di  roTinarli  qoatlio 
eastelli.  Non  voglio  disputar  della  tregaa  fatta  qui  in  castello  questo  septembra 
per  il  sig*^  Don  IJgo  se  teneva  o  non  teneva:  ma  1'  assolutiooe  dei  Colonnett 
non  teneya  gia  in  modo  N.  Sig^  che  essendo  suoi  sudditi  non  gli  potessi  et  ^ 
▼essi  castigare.  Et  se  quanto  all*  osserTsntia  poi  della  tregua  tra  N.  Sig^  et 
1*  imperatore  fussi  stato  modo  da  potersi  fidare,  si  sarebbe  osservata  d'  -aTTanaOi 
benohe  N.  Sig^  non  fusse  mai  el  prime  a  romperla:  ma  non  gli  essendo  osserrate 
nd  qui  ne  in  Lombardia,  dove  nel  tempo  della  tregua  calando  XII  mila  lansiohi- 
neche  vennero  nella  terra  della  chiesa,  et  facendosi  dalle  bande  di  ^ua  el  Peggie 
che  si  poteva,  et  sollecitandosi  el  vicerd  per  lettere  del  consigUo  di  Napoli,  cIm 
furono  intercette,  che  S.  S^  accelerassi  la  venuta  per  trovare  il  papa  sprofitl^ 
et  fomir  quel  che  al  prime  colpo  non  haTeva  potuto  fare,  non  pote  N.  Sig^  maii- 
care  a  se  stesso  di  mandare  a  tor  gente  in  Lombardia,  le  quali,  anoorohe  raiiit- 
sero  a  tempo  di  far  fattione  nel  regno,  non  volse  che  si  movesser  dei  oonfini— ^ 
la  rovina  de  luoghi  dei  Colonnesi  fu  piu  per  V  inobbedienza  di  non  haver  Tolate 
alloggiare  che  per  altro— et  similmente  di  dar  licentia  a  Andrea  Doria  di  andafi 
ad  impedir  quell*  armata  della  quale  S.  S^  haveva  tanti  riscontri  che  veniva  alk 
sua  rovina.  Non  si  puo  senza  nota  di  S.  S^  di  poca  cura  della  salute  et  digniti 
sua  dir,  con  quante  legittime  occasioni  costretto  non  abbandonasai  mai  tanta 
tempo  1*  amore  verso  1*  imperatore,  e  dipoiche  comincio  a  eeservi  aualcbe  sep^ 
ratione,  quante  volte  non  solo  essendoli  oflferti  ma  andava  oercanao  i  modo  di 
tomarvi,  ancorche  et  di  questo  prime  proposito  et  di  quest'  altre  reconciliatiooi 
gliene  fussi  seguito  male.  Ecco  che  mentre  le  cose  son  piu  ferventi  che  raai« 
viene  el  padre  generale  dei  Minori,  al  quale  havendo  N.  Sig^  nel  principio  della 
guerra  andando  in  Spagna  dette  buone  parole  assai  dell*  animo  suo  verso  1*  ioi- 
peratore  et  mostratoh  quali  sariano  le  vie  per  venire  a  una  pace  universale,  la 
M**  sua  lo  rimando  indietro  con  commissioni  a  parole  tanto  ample  quanto  m  po- 
teva  desiderare,  ma  in  efletto  poi  durissime:  pur  desiderando  N.  Sig**  d*  usoint 
et  venire  una  volta  a  chiarirsi  facie  ad  faciem  con  1*  imperatore,  se  vi  era  modo 
o  via  alcuna  di  far  pace,  disse  di  si  et  accetto  per  le  million  del  mondo  quesle 
cose  che  1*  imp'*  voleva  da  sua  santita  et  quello  che  la  M^  sua  voleva  dare:  et 
Tolendo  venire  alio  stringere  et  bisognando  far  capo  col  vicere,  il  quale  si  tro- 
vava  anch*  esse  arrivato  a  Gaetta  nel  medesimo  tempo  con  parole  niente  M^ 
riori  di  quelle  che  el  generale  haveva  detto,  queste  conditioni  crescevano  ogn' 
hora  et  erano  infinite  insoportabili  da  potersi  fare:  con  tutto  cio  niente  premeva 
piu  a  N.  Signore  che  esser  costretto  a  far  solo  accordo  con  1*  imperatore  in  Italia, 
perche  la  causa  che  moveva  a  farlo,  etiam  con  gprandissimo  danno  et  vergogoa 
sua,  era  Tunione  et  pace  in  Italia  et  il  potere  andare  all*  imperatore,  et  se  la  Siff- 
noria  di  Venetia  non  gli  consent! va,  questo  non  poteva  occorrere,  et  per  practi- 
care  il  consenso  loro,  stando  il  vicere  a  Frusolone,  si  fece  la  sospensione  dell* 
armi  otto  giorni,  tra  quali  potesse  venire  la  risposta  di  Venetia,  et  andando  coo 
esse  il  si^nor  Cesare  Fieramosca,  non  fu  prima  arrivato  la  che  gia  essendosi  alls 
mani  et  liberato  Frusolone  dall*  assedio  non  si  pote  far  niente:  nel  qual  maiie|^ 
gio  e  certo  che  N.  Signore  ando  sinceramente  et  cosi  ancora  il  rev*<>  legato,  ma 
trovandosi  gia  1*  inimici  a  posta  et  con  1*  armi  in  mano,  non  era  possibile  di  tia^ 

tare  due  cose  diverse  in  un  tempo  medesimo Si  potrebbe  maravigliani 

che  doppo  r  aver  provato  1*  animo  di  quests  parte  et  restarsi  sotto  con  ingaimoii 
danno  et  vergogna,  hora  volens  et  sciens,  senza  necessita  alcuna  libero  dalla 
paura  del  perdere,  sicuro  di  guadagnare,  non  sapendo  che  amicitia  acquistassi, 
essendo  certo  della  alienatione  et  nemicitia  di  tutto  il  mondo  et  di  qoei  principall 
che  di  cuore  amano  la  S^  sua,  andasse  a  buttarsi  in  una  pace  o  tregaa  di  qoesta 
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•orta;  Ma  haTendo  sua  S^  provato  che  non  piaceva  a  dio  che  si  facessi  guerra, 
^WTohe  anoorehe  haTossi  fatto  ogni  prova  per  non  venire  ad  arme  et  di  poi  es- 
sendoTi  yenato  con  tanti  vantaggri,  il  non  haver  havuto  se  non  tristi  soccessi  non 
si  pa6  attribaira  ad  altro^  venendo  la  povera  christianita  afflitta  e  desolata  in 
modo  insoffribile  ad  udirsi  da  noi  medesimi,  ohe  quasi  eravamo  per  lassar  poca 
latiea  al  Toroo  di  fomirla  di  rovinare,— giadicava  clie  nessan  nspetto  huroano 
dofwsi  per  j^rninde  che  fosse  valer  tan  to  che  havessi  a  rimuovere  la  S**  sua  da 
esraar  pace  in  compagnia  d*ogn*  uno,  non  possendola  haver  con  altri,  farsela  a 
ao  stessa,  et  massime  che  in  questi  pensieri  tomorno  a  interporvisi  di  quelli 
annrisi,  et  nuove  dell*  animo  et  volunta  di  Cesare  disposto  a  quello  che  suol  muo* 
vaia  la  S.  S^  mirabilniente  havendo  havuto  nel  medesiroo  tempo  lettere  di  man 
propria  di  S.  M**  per  via  del  Sig<*  Cesare  et  per  Paolo  di  Arezzo  di  quella  sorte 
aha  ara  neeessario;  vedendo  che  d*  accordarsi  il  papa  col  imperatore  fusse  per 

~  mondo  non  potessi 
to  a  trovare  questa 
vilissimo  uomo  et 

oondel  maggiore  che  sia  tra  christiani,  ma  absit  che  si  possa  imaginar  tal  cosa, 
ma  si  repota  niu  tosto  che  dio  V  habbia  permessa  per  recognition  nostra  et  per 
dar  eampo  alia  M^  sua  di  mostrar  piu  pieta,  piu  bonti  e  fede  et  darli  luogo  d* 
aaaattare  il  mondo  piu  che  fusse  mai  concesso  a  prencipe  nato.  Essendo  venute 
in  mano  di  questi  soldati  tutte  le  scritture,  tra  1*  altre  gli  sara  capitate  una  nuova 
eamtolatione,  che  fece  N.  S^  cinque  o  sei  di  al  piu  prima  che  seguisse  la  perdita 
diltoma,  per  la  quale  ritomando  S.  S^  per  unirsi  con  la  lega  et  consentendo  a 
rndte  conditioni  che  erano  in  pregiudicio  della  M^  Cesarea,  non  penso  che  alcu- 
BO  sia  per  volersene  valere  contro  N.  S**  di  quelli  della  parte  di  Cesare,  perche 
nan  lopotrebbon  fare  senza  scoprir  piu  i  difetti  et  mancamenti  loro,  li  quali  date 
aha  si  potessi  concedere  che  non  si  fussi  potuto  ritrar  Borbone  dal  proposito  suo 
di  Toler  venire  alia  rovina  del  papa^  certo  e  che  eron  tanti  altri  in  quel  campo  di 
frnti  et  uomini  d*  arme  et  persons  principali  che  havrebbono  obbedito  a  i  com- 
mandamenti  dell*  imperatore  se  gli  fussero  stati  fatti  di  bnona  sorte:  et  privato 
Borbone  d*  tfna  simil  parte,  restava  pocco  atto  a  proseguire  el  disegno  suo.  Et 
data  che  questo  non  si  fusse  possuto  fare,  benche  non  si  possa  essere  escusazione 
alaana  che  vagli,  come  si  giustifichera  che  havendo  N.  Sig|]*  adempito  tutte  le 
aanditioni  della  capitulazione  fatta  col  vicere,  sicome  V.  S.  H™  potna  ricordarsi 
at  Tedere  rileggendo  la  copia  di  essa  capitulazione,  che  portera  seco,  che  doman 
dando  S.  S^  all*  incontro  che  se  li  osservasse  il  pagamento  dei  fanti  et  degll 
aomini  d*  arme,  che  ad  ogni  richiesta  sua  se  li  erano  obbligati,  non  ne  fussi  stato 
aaaerrato  niente  si  che  non  essendo  stato  corrisposto  in  nessuna  parte  a  N.  Sig** 
in  qaella  capitulatione,  da  un  canto  facendosi  contro  quello  che  si  doveva,  dall* 
altro  non  se  li  dando  li  ajuti  che  si  doveva,  non  so  con  che  animo  possa  mettersi 
a  Toler  calunniare  la  S**  S.  d'  una  cosa  fatta  per  mera  necessita  indntta  da  loro 
at  tardata  tanto  a  fare,  che  fu  la  rovina  di  sua  Beattitudine,  e  pigliare  occasions 
di  tanersi  offesi  da  noi. 

**Dalla  deliberatione  che  N.  Sig"  fece  dell*  andata  sua  all*  imperatore  in 
tsmpo  che  nessuno  posseva  suspicare  che  si  movessi  per  altro  che  per  zelo  della 
salute  de  christiani,  essendo  venuta  quella  inspiratione  subito  che  si  hebbe 
BQOTa  della  morte  del  re  d'  Ungheriaet  della  perdita  del  regno,  non  lo  negheranno 
II  nemici  proprii,  havendo  S^  §**  consultato  e  resoluto  in  concistore  due  o  tre  di 
inansi  l*entrata  di  Colonnesi  in  Roma;  ne  credo  che  sia  alcuno  si  grosso  che 
pensi  si  volessi  fare  quel  tutto  di  gratia  coll'  imperatore  prevedendo  forse  quella 
tempesta,  perche  non  era  tale  che  se  si  fussi  havuto  tre  here  di  tempo  a  saperlo, 
son  che  tre  di,  non  si  fusse  con  un  minimo  suono  (sforzo?)  potuto  scacciare.  Le 
conditioni  che  el  padre  generale  di  S.  Francesco  porto  a  N.  Sig''  furon  queste: 
la  prima  di  volcr  pace  con  S*  S^,  et  se  per  case  alia  venuta  sua  trovasse  le  cose 
di  S*  S**  et  della  chiesa  rovinate,  che  era  contcnto  si  riducessero  tutte  al  pristino 
stato  et  in  Italia  darebbe  pace  ad  ogn'  uno,  non  essendo  d*animo  suo  volcpe  ne  per  se 
d8  per  suo  fratello  pur  un  palmo,  anzi  lassar  ogn*  un  in  possesso  di  quello  in  che 
sitrovava  tanto  tempo  fa;  la  differentia  del  duca  di  Milano  si  vedessi  in  jure  da 
giudici  da  deputarsi  per  S*  S^  et  S*  M\  et  venendo  da  assolversi  si  restitoisse, 
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dovendo  esser  condennato  si  dessi  a  Borbone,  et  Francia  sarebbe  contento  hx 
I'accordo  a  danari,  cossa  che  non  havera  voluto  far  fin  qui,  et  la  somma  nominaTt 
la  medesima  che  M  christianissimo  hayeva  fnandato  a  ofierire  cioe  doe  milliooi 
d*oro;  le  quali  conditioni  N.  Sig"  accettd  sabito  secondo  che  il  generale  ne  pii6 
far  testimonio,  et  le  aottoscrisse  di  saa  mano,  ma  non  furono  gia  approbate  per 
gli  altri,  li  quali  V.  S.  sa  quanto  gravi  et  insoportabili  petitioni  gli  aggionflero. 
Hora  non  essendo  da  presumere  se  non  che  la  M**  Cesarea  dicesse  da  doreio  6l 
con  (juella  sincerita  che  conviene  a  tanto  prencipe,  et  yedendosi  per  qoeste  pRH 
positioni  et  ambasciate  sue  cosi  moderato  animo  et  molto  benigno  verso  N« 
Sig",  in  tanto  che  la  M**  sua  non  sapeva  qual  fussi  quelle  di  S*  S**  in  Terse  m 
et  che  si  stimava  1'  armi  sue  essere  cosi  potentissime  in  Italia  per  li  lanzichineebe 
et  per  1*  armata  mandata,  che  in  ogni  cosa  havessi  ceduto,  non  e  da  stimare  ee 
non  che  quando  sara  informato  che  se  la  M**  sua  mando  a  mostrar  buon  anime 
non  fu  trovato  inferiore  quel  di  N.  Sig's  et  che  alle  forze  sue  era  tal  resistentii 
che  S*  S**  piu  tosto  fece  beneficio  a  S*  M**  in  depor  1*  armi,  che  lo  riceveeiit 
come  ho  detto  di  sopra  et  e  chiarissimo,  et  che  tutta  la  rovina  seguita  sta  som 
la  fede  et  nome  di  sua  M*^,  nella  quale  N.  Sig**  si  e  confidato,  Torra  non  iob- 
mente  esser  simile  a  se,  quando  andera  sua  sponte  a  desiderar  bene  et  oflerini 
parato  rifarne  a  N.  Sig"  et  alia  chiesa,  ma  ancora  aggiunger  tanto  pin  e  anena 
naturale  disposition  sua  quanto  ricerca  il  yolere  evitare  questo  carico,  et  d'igno- 
minioso  che  (non^  sarebbe  per  essere,  (da?)  passarsene  di  leggiero,  Toltaifo  la 
gloria  perpetua,  facendola  tanto  piu  chiara  et  stabile  per  se  medesima  quanto 
altri  hanno  cercato  come  suoi  ministri  deprimerla  et  oscurarla.  Et  gli  efletti 
che  bisognerebbe  far  per  questo  tantoprivatamente  verso  la  chiesa  et  restaaratioB 
sua  quanto  i  beneficiiche  scancellassero  le  rovine  in  Italia  et  tutta  la  Christianity 
estimando  oin  essere  imperatore  per  pacifiearla  che  qualsivoglia  altro  emolv- 
mento,  sara  molto  facile  a  trovarli,  purche  la  dispositions  et  giadicio  di  roleie 
et  conoscere  il  vero  bene  dove  consiste  vi  sia. 


**  Per  non  entrare  in  le  cause  per  lo  quali  fummo  costretti  a  pigliar  1*  armi« 
per  essere  cosa  che  riccrcarebbe  piu  tempo,  si  verra  solamente  a  dire  che  non  le 
pigliammo  mai  per  odio  o  mala  volunta  che  havessimo  contra  1'  imperatoret  o 
per  ambitione  di  far  piu  grande  lo  state  nostro  o  d*  alcuno  de  nostri,  ma  solo  per 
necessita  nella  quale  ci  pareva  che  fusse  posta  la  liberta  et  state  nostro  et  delli 
communi  stall  d^  Italia,  ct  per  far  constare  a  tutto  il  mondo  et  all*  imperatoie 
che  se  si  cercava  d^opprimerci,  noi  non  potevamo  ne  dovevamo  comportarlo 
senza  far  ogni  sforzo  di  difenderci,  in  tanto  che  sua  M**,  se  haveva  quelP  animo 
del  quale  mai  dubitavamo,  intendesse  che  le  cose  non  erano  per  riuscirli  coei 
facilmcnte  come  altri  forse  gli  haveva  date  ad  intendere,  overo  se  noi  ci  fussioio 
gabbati  in  qnesta  oppinione  che  S*  M**  intcndessi  a  farsi  male,  et  questi  sospetti 
ci  fusser  nati  piu  per  modi  del  ministri  che  altro,  facendosi  S.  M**  Cesarea  in- 
tendere esser  cosi  da  dovero,  si  venisse  a  una  buona  pace  et  amicitia  non  solo 
tra  noi  particularmente  ct  S.  M*",  ma  in  compagnia  degli  altri  prencipi  o  sig^ 
con  li  (juali  eravamo  colligati  /ion  per  altro  enelto  che  solamente  per  difenderei 
dalla  villania  che  ci  fusse  fatta  o  per  venir  con  conditioni  honeste  et  ragioneToli 
a  mettere  un*  altra  volta  pace  infra  la  misera  christianita:  et  se  quando  Don  Ugo 
venne  S.  M**  ci  havesse  mandate  quelle  resolutioni  le  quali  honestissimamente 
ci  parevan  necessarie  per  venir  a  questo,  ci  haverebbe  N.  Sig'*  Iddio  fatto  la  pia 
felice  gratia  che  si  potessi  pensare,  che  in  un  medeslmo  di  quasi  che  si  presero 
V  armi  si  sarebbon  dcposte.  Et  che  sia  vero  quel  che  diciamo  che  habbiamo 
havuto  sempro  in  animo,  ne  pud  far  testimonio  la  dispositione  in  che  ci  trovo  il 
generale  di  S.  Francesco,  con  cl  quale  communicando  noi,  hora  e  un*  anno  cbe 


;pones8e  ttitle  a  quella,  con  farli  intendere  che  se  voleva  attendere  ai  considi 
et  preghiere  nostre,  le  quali  tutte  tendevanoalaudeet  servitio  di  die  et  beneficio 
cosi  sue  come  nostro,  ci  troverebbe  sempre  di  quella  amorevolezza  che  ci  haveva 
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worato  per  inansi,  et  essendosi  di  la  alqaanti  mesi  rimandatoci  il  detto  generale 
da  S.  M^  con  riaponderci  humanUsimamente  che  era  contenta,  per  usar  delle 
•06  paiole,  accettar  per  comandamento  quello  che  noi  ffli  haveTamo  mandate  a 
ooDBigliare;  et  per  car  certezza  di  cio,  portaya  tra  1'  altre  risolutioni  d'  esser 
oontento  di  render  li  figliuoli  del  christianissimo  con  quel  riscatto  et  taglia  che 
gli  era  atata  offerta  da  S.  M^,  cosa  che  sin  qui  non  haveva  voluto  mai  fare;  oltre 
elie  prometteva  che  se  tutta  Italia  per  un  modo  di  dire  a  quell'  hora  che  M  gene- 
nle  arriyasai  a  Roma,  fussi  in  suo  potere,  era  contenta,  per  far  buggiardo  che 
V  limyesae  roluto  calunniare  che  la  volessi  occupare,  di  restituir  tutto  nel  suo 
pristino  state  et  moatrar  che  in  essa  ne  per  se  ne  per  il  ser"M>  guo  fratello  non  ci 
▼oleTa  unpalmo  di  pin  di  quello  che  era  solito  di  possidervi  anticamente  la 
eorona  di  Spagna:  et  perche  le  parole  s*  accompa^nasser  con  i  fatti,  portava  di 
eio  amplissimo  mandate  in  sua  persona  da  poter  risolver  tutto  o  con  Don  Ugo  e 
ooo  el  vicerd,  se  el  tempo  che  ci  capitava,  m  Italia  fussi  arrivato.  Quanto  qui 
fiuni  il  nostro  contento,  non  si  potrebbe  esprimere,  e  ci  pareva  nn*  hora  mill' 
aoni  Tenire  all*  effetto  di  qualche  sorte  d*  accordo  generate  di  posar  V  arme:  et 
fopiagiungeudo  cjuasi  in  un  medesimo  tempo  il  vicere  et  mandandoci  da  San 
Steflano,  dove  prima  prese  porto  in  questo  mare,  per  el  comandante  Pignalosaa  dire 
•1  miglior  paroie  del  mondo  et  niente  difTerenti  da  quanto  ci  haveva  detto  el  generale, 
nodemmo  gratia  a  iddio  che  il  piacere  che  havevamo  prese  per  1*  ambasciata  del 
fBoerale  non  fusse  per  havere  dubbio  alcuno,  essendoci  confermato  il  medesimo 
per  il  signer  vicere,  il  quale  in  farci  intendere  le  commissioni  delP  imperatore  ci 
eoofortava  in  tutto,  et  pur  ci  mandava  acertificare  che  nessuno  potrebbe  trovarsi 
eon  migliere  velunta  di  mettersi  ad  eseguirle.  Hora  qualmente  ne  succedesse 
11  eontrarie,  non  biso^a  durare  molta  fatica  in  dirlo,  non  essendo  alcun  che  non 
sappia  le  durissime,  insoportabili  et  ignominiose  conditioni  che  ne  furono  di- 
anndate  da  parte  del  vicere,  non  havendo  noi  posta  dimora  alcuna  in  mandarle  a 
pregare  che  non  si  tardasse  a  venire  alia  conditione  di  tanto  bene.  Et  dove  noi 
pensaTamo  ancora  trovar  meglio  di  quel  che  ne  era  state  detto,  essendo  V  usanza 
di  fiirai  sempre  riservo  delle  migliori  cose  per  farle  gustare  piu  gratamente,  non 
■olo  ci  riusci  di  non  trovare  niente  del  proposto,  ma  tutto  il  eontrarie,  et  prima: 
BOD  havere  fede  alcuna  in  noi,  come  se  nessuno  in  verita  possa  produrre  testi- 
monio  in  eontrarie;  et  per  sicurta  domandarci  la  migliere  et  piu  importante  parte 
dello  state  nostro  et  della  S^'*  di  Fiorenza,  dipoi  somma  di  denari  insoportabile 
a  chi  havesse  havuto  i  monti  d*  ore,  non  che  a  noi,  che  ogn*  uno  sapeva  che  non 
liaTevamo  un  carlino;  volere  che  con  tanto  ignominia  nostra,  anzi  piu  dell'  im- 
p«ntore,  restituissimo  colore  che  contra  ogni  debito  humane  et  divine,  con  tanta 
tndizieni,  vennere  ad  assalire  la  persona  di  N.  Signore,  saccheggiare  la  chiesa 
di  San  Pietre,  il  sacro  palazzo;  stringerne  senza  un  minimo  rispetto  a  volere  che 
d  obbliffassime  strettamente  di  piu  alia  M^  Cesarea,  sapendo  tutto  il  mondo 

nito  desiderio  ne  mostrammo  nel  tempo  che  eravamo  net  piu  florido  state  che 
imo  mai,  et,  per  non  dire  tutti  gli  altri  particular!,  volere  che  soli  facessime 
aoeoide,  non  le  potendo  noi  fare  se  volevamo  piu  facilroente  condurre  a  fine  la 
pace  universale,  per  la  quale  volevamo  dare  questo  principle.  Et  cosi  non  si 
potendo  il  vicere  rimuoversi  da  queste  sue  dimande  tanto  insoportabili  et  venendo 
•ema  niuna  causa  ad  invader  le  stato  nostro,  havendo  noi  in  osni  tempo  et  quel 
poehe  mesi  inanzi  lasciato  stare  quello  dell'  imperatore  nel  re^nodi  Napoli,accadde 
la  Tennta  di  Cesare  Fieramosca:  il  quale  trovando  il  vicere  gia  nello  stato  della 
diiesa,  credemmo  che  porlasse  tali  commissioni  da  parte  dell'  imperatore  a  S. 
S^  che  ae  si  fossero  eseguite,  none  si  sarebbbero  condotte  le  cose  in  questi 
tonnini.  Et  mentre  S.  S^**  volse  fare  due  cose  assai  eontrarie  insieme,  una 
moatrare  di  non  haber  fatto  male  ad  esser  venule  tanto  inanzi  overo  non  perdere 
la  oocasioni  che  gli  pareva  havere  di  guadagnare  il  tutte,  1'  altre  di  ebbedire  alii 
comandamenti  dell'  imperatore,  quali  erano  che  in  ogni  modo  si  facesse  accordo, 
non  anccesse  all'  hora  ne  1'  uno  ne  1'  altre:  perche  S.  S'^^  si  trove  gabbata,  che 
Don  petette  fare  quello  che  si  pensava.  Et  tornando  il  signer  Cesare  con  patti  di 
far  tregua  per  otto  di,  fintanto  che  venisse  risposta  se  la  Si^''*di  Venetia  vi  voleva 
ODtfare,  quando  arrive  in  campo  trevo  gli  esercili  alle  mam  et  non  si  ando  per  all' 
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bora  pin  inanzi:  saWo  che  non  ostante  qaeato  successo  et  conoscendo  eerto  die 
stassimo  sicarissimi  in  Lombardia  et  in  Toscana  per  le  bnone  provisioni  et  Infi* 
nita  gente  di  guerra,  che  vi  erv  di  tntta  la  lecfa,  et  cbe  le  cose  del  reame  mm 
bavessero  rimed  io  alcono  come  1'  esperientia  1' haveya  cominciato  a  dimo8tnvt» 
mai  deponemmo  dall'  animo  nostro  il  desiderio  et  procuratione  della  pace.  El 
in  esser  saccesse  le  cose  cosi  bene  verso  noi,  non  haveTamo  altro  contento  M 
non  poter  mostrare  cbe  se  desideravamo  pace,  era  per  yero  griadicio  et  booM 
Yolunta  nostra  et  non  per  necessita,  et  per  mostrare  all'  imperatore  cbe,  te  cook 
ando  con  buono  animo,  come  crediamo,  al  padre  generale  che  ancorcbe  tntto 
fasse  preso  a  sua  devotione  si  restituisse,  che  quel  che  ella  si  imaginaTa  di  hn 
quando  il  case  haresse  portato  di  esserlo,  noi  essendo  cosi  in  fatto  lo  Toleniiio 
eseguire.  A  questo  nostro  desiderio  ci  aggiunsero  nn  ardore  estremo  piu  lettevi 
scritte  di  mano  deir  imperatore,  tra  1'  altre  due  che  in  ultimo  baTemmo  dt 
Cesare  Fieramosca  et  da  Paolo  di  Arezzo  nostro  seryitore,  le  quali  sono  di  tal 
tenore  che  non  ci  pareria  havere  mai  errato  se  in  fede  di  quelle  lettere  sole  non 
solo  havessimo  posto  tutto  il  mondo  ma  Tanima  propria  in  mano  di  S.  ll^ 
tanto  ci  scongiura  che  yofirliamo  dar  credito  alle  parole  cne  ne  dice,  et  tatte  mm 
parole  sono  piene  di  quelia  satisfattione  di  quelle  promesse  et  quell'  ajnto  elM 
noi  a  noi  non  lo  desiderayamo  migliore.  Et  come  m  trattare  la  pace  finche  bob 
erayamo  sicuri  che*  corrispondenza  s'  era  per  bayere,  non  si  rtmettera  niealt 
delle  proyisioni  della  guerra,  cosi  ci  sforzayamo  chiarirci  bene  essendo  dae  eaai 
in  Italia,  Borbone  et  il  signer  yicere,  s'era  bisogno  trattare  con  un  solo  et  qndio 
sarebbe  rato  per  tntti,  oyero  con  tutti  due  particularmente;  accioche  se  ci  fium 
ayenuto  quel  che  e,  la  colpa  che  e  data  d'  altra  sorts  ad  altri,  non  fusse  stata  a 
noi  di  pocca  pradentia:  et  hayendo  troyato  che  quests  faculta  di  contrattare  mm 
solo  nel  yicere,  ce  ne  yolemmo  molto  ben  chiarire  et  non  tanto  che  fussi  eod 
come  in  efietto  il  generale,  il  sisnor  Cesare,  il  yicere  proprio,  Paulo  d'Arezxo  al 
Borbone  ne  diceyono,  ma  intender  dal  detto  Borbone  non  una  yolta  ma  mille  el 
da  diverse  persons  se  I'era  per  obbedirlo,  et  proposto  di  yoler  fare  accordo  paurti* 
cularmente  con  lui  et  recusando  et  affermando,  che  a  quanto  appuntarebbe  al 
yicere  non  farebbe  replica  alcuna.  Hora  fu  facil  cosa  et  sard  sempre  ad  ogn* 
uno  adombrar  con  specie  di  yirtii  un  suo  disegno,  et  non  lo  potendo  condom 
yirtuosamente  ne  all'  aperta,  tirarlo  con  fallacla,  come — ^yenghi  donde  si  voglia, 
ci  par  esser  a  termine  che  non  sappiamo  indovinar  donde  procedeva — ci  par  cbe 
si  sia  stato  fatto  a  noi,  li  quali  si  yedeche  tutte  le  diligentie  che  si  possono  dsaie 
di  non  esser  gabbati,  sono  state  usateper  noi,  et  tanto  che  qual  chevoltaci  pareya 
d'essersuperstitiosi  etdi  roeritarne  reprehensions.  Perche  hayendo  el  testimonioi 
et  di  lettere  et  di  bocca  dell'  imperatore,  del  buon  animo  suo,  et  che  Borbone 
obbedirehbe  al  yicere,  et  a  cautela  dando  S.  M^  lettere  nuove  a  Paulo  sopra 
qoesta  obbedientia  al  vicere  dirette  a  esse  Borbone,  et  facendosi  el  trattata  cond 
poter  si  ampio  di  S.  M**  che  doveva  bastare,  et  hayendo  Borbone  mostrato  di  le- 
mettersi  in  tutto  nel  yicere,  et  contentandosi  poi  esse  di  venire  in  poter  nostro, 
fu  una  facilta  tanto  grande  a  tirarci  alio  stato  ove  siamo  che  non  sappiamo  gia 
che  modo  si  potra  piu  trovare  al  mondo  di  credere  alia  semplice  fede  d'  on 
private  gentil  huomo,  essendovi  qui  intervenute  raolte  cose  e  riuscito  a  questo 
modo.  Et  per  non  cercare  altro  che  fare  i  fatti  proprii,  era  molto  piu  lecito  et 
facile  a  noi  senza  incorrer  non  solo  in  infaroia  di  non  scrvator  di  fede,  ma  n^ 
anche  d'  altro,  usar  dell'  occasione  che  la  fortuna  ci  haveva  portato,  di  starsi 
sicnrissimo  in  Lombardia  come  si  stava  che  mai  veniva  Borbone  inanzi,  se  1' 
esercito  della  lega  non  si  fusse  raffreddato  per  la  stretta  prattica  anzi  conclusion 
della  pace,  et  valuto  di  quelia  commodita  seguitar  la  guerra  del  reame,  et  da 
due  o  tre  fortezze  in  poi  levarlo  tutto,  e  di  poi  and  are  appresso  in  altri  luogfaj, 
dove  si  fosse  potuto  far  danno  et  vergogna  all'  imperatore,  et  stando  noi  saldi 
in  compagnia  dei  confederati  rendere  tutti  li  disegni  suoi  piu  difficili.  Ma 
parcndoci  cho  el  servitio  di  dio  et  la  misera  christianita  ricercasse  pace,  ci  pro- 
ponemmo  a  deporre  ogni  grando  acquisto  o  vittoria  che  fussimo  stati  per  havers, 
et  offender  tutti  li  prencipi  christiani  ( t  Italiani,  senza  saper  auodammodo  che 
haver  in  mano,  ma  assai  pensavamo  d'  havere  se  1'  animo  dell'  imperatore  en 
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tide  come  S.  M**  con  tante  evidentie  si  sforeaya  darci  ad  intendere.    Et  molto 
poco  atimavamo  roffenaione  degli  altri  prencipi  christiani,  li  quali  di  li  a  molto 
pococi  tarebber  restati  molto  obbligati  se  si  fusse  segruito  quello  che  tanto 
anplamente  S.  M**  ci  ha  con  argumenti  replicato,  che  sarebbe,  accordandosi  noi 
•aeoo,  per  rimettere  in  nostra  mano  la  conclusion  della  pace  et  assenso  con  li 
prencipi  christiani.    Et  se  alcono  yolesse  pensare  che  fussimo  andati  con  altro 
objettOy  costni  conoecendoci  non  puo  piu  roostrare  in  cosa  alcana  la  malignita 
tna;  non  ci  conoscendo  et  fecendo  diligentia  di  sapere  le  attioni  della  vita  nostra 
trorera  che  ^  molto  consentiente  che  noi  non  haobiamo  mai  desiderato  se  no  9 
btoe  et  operato  virtuosamente  et  a  quel  fine  postposto  ogni  altro  interesse:  et  ti^ 
hoim  ce  n*  ^  successo  male  riceTendo  di  mano  di  N.  Sig~  dio  qnanto  giastament® 
fli  place  con  ogni  hnmilta,  non  e  che  da  gli  hnoroini  non  riceviamo  grandissim® 
toffto  et  da  qaelli  massime  che  se  ben  fino  a  an  certo  termine  posson  coprirsi  co<^ 
la  form  et  con  la  disobbedienza  d'  altri,  benche  quando  s'  haressi  a  discutere  n 
troTsrebbe  da  dire  assai,  bora  et  un  pezzo  fa  et  per  honor  lore  et  per  quel  ch^i 
•ODD  obbligati  secondo  dio  et  second o  il  mondo  si  potrebber  portare  altrimenti  de 
Mel  che  fanno.    Noi  siamo  entrati  nel  trattato  poi  fatto  a  Fiorenza  con  qaelli  di| 
Borbone  per  mano  del  sig"  vicerd  et  dipoi  non  osservato,  perche  non  yogliamo 
ptier  d'  barer  tolto  assanto  di  fare  il  male  contra  chi  e  state  causa  di  trattarci 
coti»  li  qoali  dio  ^udichi  con  el  suo  giusto  giudicio;  doppo  la  misericordia  del 

a  lie  Terso  di  noi  et  della  sua  chiesa  non  speriamo  in  altro  che  nella  religione, 
e  et  yirtu  dell*  imperatore;  che  essendoci  noi  condotti  dove  siamo  per  V 
opinione  che  havevamo  di  esse  con  el  frutto  che  s'  aspetta  a  tal  parte  ci  ritragffa 
•t  poD^  tanto  piu  alto  quanto  siamo  in  basso.  Dalla  cui  M^  aspettiamo  della 
wnommia  et  danni  patiti  infinitamente  quella  satisfattione  che  S.  M*^  ci  puo 
ore  eguale  alia  grandezza  sua  et  al  debito,  se  alcuna  se  ne  potesse  mai  trovare 
ai  mondo  che  bastusse  alia  minima  parte.  Non  entraremo  esprimendo  i  parti- 
eolvi  a  torre  la  gratia  dei  concetti,  che  doyiam  sperare  che  havra  et  che  ci  man- 
d/Btii  a  proporre.  Diciamo  che  mettendoci  al  piu  basso  mdo  di  quel  che  si  possi 
domandare  et  che  e  per  esser  piu  presto  yergogna  a  S.  iVi**  a  non  conceder  piu  et 
a  noi  a  non  domandare  che  parer  duro  a  farlo,  che  da  S.  M*^  doyrebber  yenire 
^oette  proyisioni: 

'*  Che  la  j>ersona  nostra,  el  sacro  collegoio  et  la  corte  dello  state  tutto  tem- 
ponle  et  spirituale  siamo  restituti  in  quel  grade  ch'  era  quando  furon  fatte 
1'  indatie  col  sig'  yicero,  et  non  ci  grayare  a  pagare  un  denaro  dell*  obbligato. 

^  Et  se  alcuno  sentendo  questo  si  burlera  di  noi,  rispondiamo  che  se  le  cose  di 
•opro  son  yere,  et  si  marayiglia  che  ci  acquietiamo  di  questo,  ha  gran  raggione; 
ma  86  gli  paresse  da  doyero  strano,  consideri  con  che  bonta  lo  giudica  o  yerso 
Cesare  o  yerso  noi:  se  yerso  Cesare,  consideri  bene  che  ogni  yolta  che  non  si 
piomette  di  S.  M^  e  questo  e  molto  piu,  che  lo  fa  gia  partecipe  di  tutto  quel 
Bale  che  qui  e  passato:  ma  se  yerso  noi  diciamo  che  miquamente  ci  yuole 
detiarre  quello  che  nessuno  mai  ardis  rebbe  di  far  buona  mente.  Ne  si  deye 
goardare  che  siamo  aui,  ma  si  bene  come  si  siamo,  et  che  e  pur  meglio  far  con 
yirtii  et  jgiudicio  quello  che  finalmente  el  tempo  in  ogni  modo  ha  da  portare,  se 
BOD  in  yita  nostra,  in  quella  d*  altri." 

16. 

Sommarto  delP  Istoria  cT  Ralia  dalP  anno  1512  imino  a  1527.     Scritto  da  Fran^ 

eeseo  Vcttori, 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  work,  written  by  an  able  man,  well  yersed  in  the 
affiufs  of  the  Medici,  and  indeed  of  Italy  in  general,  a  friend  also  of  Machiayelli 
and  Guicciardini.  I  found  it  in  the  Corsini  library  at  Rome,  but  could  only 
nuke  extracts.  I  should  otherwise  have  requested  leave  to  print  it,  which  it 
well  deserves. 

The  plague  drove  Vettori  out  of  Florence  in  the  year  1527,  and  he  wrote  this 
lariew  of  recent  occurrences  at  his  villa. 

He  chiefly  concerns  himself  with  Florentine  affairs.    His  opinions  approxi- 
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mate  very  nearly  to  those  of  his  friends;  when  he  treats  of  the  sort  of  |roTeni- 
roeot  ^iven  to  bis  native  town  by  the  Medici  in  1513,  by^which  cardinal  de* 
Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X,  reduced  every thinpr  into  his  own  power,  (**  si  ridnate 
la  citta,  che  non  si  facea  se  non  qnanto  volea  il  card*  de  Medici,'*)  be  addt« 
"  This  is  called  tyranny,  but  I,  for  my  part,  know  of  no  state,  whether  it  be  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic,  which  has  not  something  tyrannical."  **  Tntte  qoelle 
republiche  e  principati  de*  quali  io  ho  cognitione  per  historia  o  che  io  ho  redoto 
mi  pare  che  sentino  della  tirannide.*'  People  might  quote  the  example  of  FrauM 
or  of  Venice;  but  he  would  reply  that  in  France  the  nobility  enjoyed  a  prepon- 
derance of  power  in  the  state,  and  had  the  church  patronage  in  their  hands;  and 
that  in  Venice,  three  thousand  men  ruled,  and  not  always  justly,  over  one  hoB- 
dred  thousand:  there  was  no  difference  between  a  king  and  tyrant,  save  thai  a 
good  ruler  deserved  to  be  called  a  king,  and  a  bad  one,  a  tyrant. 

Notwithstanding  the  intimate  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  both  the  popes 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  he  is  little  convinced  of  the  christian  character  of  the 
papal  power.  **  Chi  considera  bene  la  leg^  evangelica,  vedra  i  pontefieiy 
ancora  che  tenghino  il  nome  di  vicario  di  Chnsto,  haver  indutto  una  nova  rali- 
gione,  cho  non  ve  n'  e  altro  di  (/hristo  che  il  nome;  il  qual  comanda  la  povertae 
loro  vogliono  la  richezza,  comanda  la  humilta  e  lore  vogliono  la  superbia,  com- 
anda la  obedientia  e  loro  vogliono  comandar  a  ciascuuo."  We  see  how  moek 
the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy,  and  the  contrast  it  exhibited  to  the  apiritital 
nature  of  Christianity,  prepared  the  way  for  protestantism. 

The  choice  of  Leo  as  pope  is  ascribed  by  Vettori  chiefly  to  the  opinion  gene- 
rally entertained  of  his  good  nature.  The  people  had  had  enough  of  the  two 
awful  popes  who  had  preceded  him,  and  chose  Medici.  **  Haveva  aapnto  ia 
modo  simulare  che  era  tenuto  di  ottimi  costumi.'^  Bibbieoa  had  the  greatsat 
share  in  this  election,  as  he  knew  the  inclinations  of  all  the  cardinals,  and  had 
the  art  of  winning  them  over  contrary  to  their  own  interests.  **  Condusse  faoti 
del  conclave  alcuni  di  loro  a  promettere,  e  nel  conclave  a  consentire  a  detia 
elettione  contra  tutte  le  ragioni.** 

He  relates  admirably  the  expedition  of  Francis  I  in  1515,  and  Leo's  condnet 
during  it;  and  attributes  it  chiefly  to  the  talent  displayed  by  Tricarico,  who  ar- 
rived in  the  French  camp  as  the  king  was  mounting  his  horse  to  go  to  oppose 
the  Swiss  at  Marignano,  that  the  consequences  were  not  more  disastrous  to  the 
pope:  after  the  battle  Tricarico  conducted  the  negotiations  with  consummate 
prudence. 

Next  follows  the  revolt  of  Urbino;  I  have  already  given  the  motives  to  which 
Vettori  ascribes  Leo*s  conduct.  **  Leone  disse,  che  se  non  privava  il  doca  dello 
stato,  el  quale  si  era  condotto  con  lui  e  preso  danari  et  in  su  r  ardore  della  guerra 
era  convenuto  con  li  nemici  ne  pensato  che  era  suo  subdito,  ne  ad  altro,  che  noa 
sarebbe  si  piccolo  barone,  che  non  ardisse  di  fare  il  medesimo  o  peegio;  e  che 
havendo  trovato  il  ponteflcato  in  riputatione  Io  voleva  mantenere.  Et  in  verita 
volendo  vivere  i  pontefici  come  sono  vivuti  da  molte  diecine  d'  anni  in  qoa,  il 
papa  non  poteva  lasciare  il  delitto  del  duca  impunito." 

Vettori  likewise  wrote  a  life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici;  and  praises  him  moie 
than  any  other  author.  He  places  his  government  of  Florence  in  a  new  and 
peculiar  light;  his  biography  and  our  sumroury  mutually  complete  and  illastrata 
each  other. 

He  also  treats  of  the  election  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  which  occoired 
about  that  time;  and  says  that  Leo  only  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  king  of 
France,  because  he  knew  that  the  Germans  would  not  elect  him.  His  calcnla- 
tion  was  that  Francis  I  would  give  the  weight  of  his  influence  to  some  German 
prince,  if  it  was  only  to  prevent  Charles  from  succeeding.  I  meet  with  the  an- 
expected  assertion,  which  indeed  I  do  not  wish  to  guarantee,  that  the  king  in 
fact  endeavored  at  last  to  further  the  election  of  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.     **  II 

re haveva  volto  il  favore  suo  al  marchese  di  Brandenburg,  uno  delli  elector!, 

et  era  contento  che  li  danari  prometteva  a  auelli  electori  che  eleggevano  ]oi« 
dargli  a  quelli  che  eleggevano  dicto  marchese.'     At  any  rate,  the  proceedings  of 
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Joachim  daring  this  election  were  Tery  extraordinary.  The  whole  history  of 
this  event,  strangely  perverted  as  it  has  been,  with  or  without  design,  is  at  any 
rile  worthy  of  investigation.* 

Yettori  thinks  the  treaty  of  Leo  with  Charles  imprudent  beyond  belief:  **  La 
mala  fortnna  di  Italia  lo  indosse  a  fare  quelle  che  nussuno  uomo  prudente 
aviebbe  facto;"  and  attribates  it  chiefly  to  the  persuasions  of  Geronimo  Adorno. 
He  never  mentions  the  natural  considerations  which  influenced  the  house  of 
Medici. 

He  narrates  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  pope's  death,  which  I  have  used  in 
the  text,  and  does  not  believe  in  his  beingr  poisoned.  **  Fu  detto  che  mori  di 
Teneno,  e  ^uesto  c^uasi  sempre  si  dice  delTi  uomini  crrandi  e  maxime  quando 
miiojono  di  malattie  acute."  His  opinion  is  that  we  should  rather  wonder  that 
Leo  had  lived  so  long. 

He  confirms  the  report  that  Adrian  at  first  refused  to  do  anything  against  the 
French,  and  that  it  was  only  after  a  pressing  despatch  from  the  emperor  that  he 
consented  to  afibrd  some  very  small  assistance. 

It  would  lead  as  too  far  to  repeat  here  all  the  remarks  which  this  summary 
contains,  of  the  further  course  of  events:  it  is  remarkable,  even  in  the  passages 
where  the  author  only  expresses  his  own  sentiments,  which  are  very  similar  to 
tfaoae  of  Machiavelli,  whom  he  resembles  in  his  bad  opinion  of  mankind. 
**  Qoasi  totti  ^li  aomini  sono  adulatori  e  dicono  volontieri  quello  che  piacciaagli 
Qomini  grandi,  benche  sentino  altrimenti  nel  cuore."  Francis  Ps  violation  of 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  he  pronounces  the  noblest  and  best  deed  which  had  been 
performs  for  centuries.  **  Francesco,"  he  says,  **  fece  una  cosa  molto  conve- 
niente,  a  promettere  assai  con  animo  di  non  observare,  per  potersi  trovare  a 
difendere  la  patria  sua."  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  worthy  of  the  *  Prin> 
cipe.' 

Bat  in  other  respects,  also,  Yettori  shows  himself  to  be  in&bued  with  the  same 
spirit  as  the  other  great  authors  of  that  epoch.  The  work  under  our  review  is 
rail  of  originality  and  talent,  and  the  more  attractive  from  its  brevity.  The  author 
•ays  only  as  much  as  he  knows,  but  that  is  very  important.  It  would  require  a 
acre  minute  account  than  I  can  give  to  do  him  justice. 

17. 

Sommarto  di  la  reiaiiane  di  S,  Marco  Foscari,  venuto  orator  del  sommo  pontefice  a 

di  3  Marzo  1526.    In  Sanuio^  vol,  41. 

Marco  Foscari  formed  one  of  that  embassy  which  swore  allegiance  to  Adrian, 
and  appears  to  have  remained  in  Rome  till  1526. 

He  says  something  of  the  times  of  Adrian,  but  is  better  informed  concerning 
Clement  YII  from  having  been  in  constant  and  animated  intercourse  with 
that  pope  during  the  strict  alliance  then  existing  between  Clement  and  the 
Yenetians. 

He  thus  describes  Clement:  **  Hom  prudente  e  savio,  ma  longo  a  risolversi,  e 
di  qna  vien  le  sue  operation  varie.  Discorre  ben,  vede  tutto,  ma  e  molto  timido: 
aian  in  materia  di  state  pol  con  lui,  aide  tutti  e  poi  fa  quello  li  par:  homo  justo 
et  homo  di  dio:  et  in  sisnatura,  dove  intravien  tre  cardinal!  e  tre  referendarii,non 
fiura  cosa  in  pregiuditio  di  altri,  e  come  el  segna  qualche  supplicacion,  non  revocha 
piOf  come  feva  papa  Leon.  Questo  non  vende  beneficii,  ne  li  da  per  symonia, 
non  tno  ofiicii  con  dar  beneficii  per  venderli,  come  feva  papa  Leon  e  li  altri,  ma 
Tol  tatto  passi  rectamente.  Non  spende,  ne  tuol  quel  di  altri:  onde  e  reputa 
mizero.  E*  qualche  murmuration  in  Roma,  etiam  per  causa  del  card*  Armelin, 
qoal  trouva  molte  invention  per  trovar  danari  in  Roma  e  fa  metter  novo  angarie 

e  fine  a  chi  porta  tordi  a  Roma  et  altre  cose  di  manzar E'  continentissimo, 

non  si  sa  di  alcnna  sorte  di  luxuria  che  usi Non  vol  buffoni,  non  musici, 

*  Bince  writing  the  above  I  have  tried  to  come  nearer  to  the  truth  in  my  German 
history.    (Notes  to  the  2d  edition.) 

25* 
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son  va  a  cazare.    Tutto  il  buo  piacere  e  di  rasconar  con  iDzegneri  e  parlar  dl 
aqoe.'* 

He  then  mentions  his  chief  advisers.  To  his  nephew  the  pope  allowed  not 
the  least  influence;  even  Giberto  had  not  mach  power  in  affairs  of  state:  ^  il 
papa  lo  aide,  ma  poi  fa  al  suo  mode."  He  also  thinks  that  Giberto  is  for  die 
French,  although  *^  devoto  e  savio;*'  and  that  Schomberff,  **  libero  nel  ano  par- 
lar,'* is  for  the  emperor.  Zuan  Foietta  was  also  a  steady  adherent  of  the  em* 
peror;  and  was  less  intimate  with  the  pope  from  the  time  he  entered  into  allianoe 
with  France.  Foscari  also  mentions  the  pope*s  two  secretaries,  Jacopo  SalTiati 
and  Fr.  Vizardini  (Goicciardini),  and  esteems  the  latter  the  abler  man,  bnt  tho> 
roughly  French. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  pope  was  not  on  better  terms  with  the  French,  than 
with  the  imperialists,  and  well  knew  what  he  had  to  expect  at  their  hands.  It 
was  only  with  Venice  that  he  felt  his  alliance  to  be  cordial  and  secure.  **  C<h 
nosce,  se  non  era  la  Signoria  nostra,  saria  ruinado  e  caza  di  Roma." 

They  mutually  strengthened  each  other  in  their  regard  for  Italian  interette, 
and  saw  that  their  honor  consisted  in  maintaining  them.  It  was  a  matter  of 
pride  to  the  pope  that  he  had  prevented  Venice  from  coming  to  terms  with  the 
emperor:  on  the  other  hand,  Foscari  positively  asserts  that  it  was  he,  throng 
whose  means  Italy  had  been  freed;  that  the  pope  had  determined  to  recognise 
Bourbon  as  duke  of  Milan,  but  that  he  had  so  earnestly  dissuaded  him,  that  be 
had  at  length  given  way. 

He  affirms  that  the  pope  would  grant  the  emperor  the  dispensation  eeaential 
to  him  for  the  solemnisation  of  his  marriage,  only  under  certain  conditions— « 
circumstance  which  the  above  instructions  do  not  mention.    The  emperor  how- . 
ever  had  attained  his  object  by  other  means. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  thing  relating  to  this  report.  'When  the  am- 
bassadors were  afterwards  requested  to  make  and  send  in  their  reports  in  writing, 
Marco  Foscari  did  like  the  others.  But  it  is  striking  how  much  feebler  the 
second  report  is  than  the  first  which  was  written  immediately  after  the  oocor- 
rence  of  the  facts  recorded,  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  fresh  memory;  but  so  many 
other  great  events  had  subsequently  occurred,  before  the  composition  of  the 
second,  that  the  vividness  of  the  former  impressions  had  been  effaced.  This 
shows  how  much  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable  activity  of  Sanuto.  This  is  the 
last  report,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  I  am  indebted  exclusively  to  his  chronicle. 
Others  follow  which  have  been  preserved  in  copies  made  and  revised  by  their 
authors. 

18. 

Rtlationt  riferita  nel  cormglio  dipregadi  per  il  eiarimmo  Gtumar  Contarini  ritof 
naio  ambaaeiaiore  del  papa  Clemenle  VIi  e  dal  imp^*  Carlo  F,  Marzo^  1530.    /n- 
formaiioni  Poliliche  XXF.    In  the  Berlin  Library, 

This  is  the  same  Gaspar  Contarini  of  whom  we  have  so  much  reason  to 
speak  with  admiration  in  the  course  of  our  history.  Afier  he  had  already  filled 
the  office  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Charles  V,  ^the  report  of  this  embassy 
is  extremely  rare;  I  have  only  seen  one  copy  of  it  in  the  Albani  collection  at 
Rome.)  Contarini  was  deputed  to  attend  the  pope  in  1528,  just  before  he  re- 
turned to  Rome  after  such  a  succession  of  mislortunes  and  so  long  an  absenoe. 
He  accompanied  Clement  from  Viterbo  to  Rome,  and  from  thence  to  the  corona- 
tion of  the  emperor  at  Bologna,  where  he  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  nego> 
tiations. 

He  gives  an  account  of  all  that  he  had  witnessed  in  Viterbo,  Rome,  and  Bo* 
logna;  and  the  only  fault  we  can  find  with  it,  is  its  extreme  brevity. 

Contarlni^s  embassy  fell  just  at  that  important  period,  when  the  pope 
gradually  leaning  to  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  with  the  emperor,  on  the 
terms  as  that  formerly  concluded  by  the  Medici.    The  ambassador  saw  with 
wonder  that  tbe  pope,  notwithstanding  the  many  subjects  of  complaint  against 
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tbe  imperialistSy  still  retained  grreater  confidence  in  them  than  in  the  allies;  ia 
which  he  was  principally  strengthened  by  Musettola,  **  huomo,"  as  Contarini 
saysy  **  ingeffnoso  e  di  valore  assai,  ma  di  lingua  e  di  audacia  maggiore:"  as 
long  as  the  fortune  of  war  was  doubtful,  the  pope  would  not  declare  himself; 
bat  when  the  French  were  beaten,  and  the  imperialists  prepared  to  evacuate  the 
strong  places  they  held,  he  no  longer  hesitated.  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1529 
the  po]>e  was  again  on  ^ood  terms  with  the  emperor;  and  in  June  they  signed 
their  treaty,  of  the  conditions  of  which,  Contarini  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  siffht 

Contarini  also  describes  the  persons  of  the  actors  in  these  events. 

The  pope  was  rather  tall  and  well  made,  but  had  not  yet  wholly  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  accumulated  misfortunes,  nor  from  a  severe  illness.  **  He 
is  neither  capable  of  strong  love,"  says  Contarini,  **  nor  of  violent  hatred;  he 
is  passionate,  but  has  such  command  over  himself  that  none  would  think  him 
80.  He  wishes,  indeed,  to  relieve  the  church  from  the  evils  which  press  upon 
her,  but  takes  no  effectual  measures  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  easy  tb  judge 
of  his  inclinations.  It  has  for  some  time  appeared  as  if  he  were  indifferent  to 
the  state  of  Florence,  and  he  now  allows  an  imperial  army  to  march  upon  that 
city.'' 

Many  reforms  were  introduced  during  the  ministry  of  Clement  VII. 

The  datario  Giberto  possessed,  more  than  any  other  man,  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  his  master,  but  retired  of  his  own  accord  after  the  bad  success  which 
attended  measures  proposed  under  his  administration,  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  his  bishopric  of  Verona.  On  the  other  hand,  Niccolo  Schomberg  was  again 
•  employed  in  the  most  important  matters,  in  consequence  of  his  mission  to 
Naples.  Contarini  describes  him  as  a  thorough  imperialist,  a  man  of  good  un* 
derstanding,  beneficent  but  irritable.  Jacopo  Salviati  also  had  considerable  in- 
fluence, and  was  regarded  as  inclined  to  the  French  faction. 

Short  as  this  narrative  is,  it  gives  us  much  valuable  information. 

19. 
Imiructio  data  Cauari  a  rev^  Campeggio  in  didaAugustana^  1530.  (3£S).  Roma,) 

Until  this  time  political  events  had  been  the  most  important,  but  by  degrees 
ecclesiastical  affairs  forced  themselves  on  the  pope's  attention.  At  the  very 
beginning  we  meet  with  that  bloodthirsty  scheme  lor  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
testants  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  text;  it  is  here  called  an  instruction. 

The  cardinal  states  that,  in  conformity  with  the  office  he  held  and  with  the 
commission  of  the  apostolical  see,  he  desired  to  prescribe  those  measures  which, 
according  to  his  judgment,  ought  to  be  taken. 

He  thus  describes  the  state  of  affairs.  **  In  alcuni  luoghi  della  Germania  per 
le  8ug|restioni  di  questi  ribaldi  sono  abrogati  tutti  li  christiani  riti  a  noi  dagli 
antichi  santi  padri  dati:  non  piu  si  ministrano  li  sacramenti,  non  si  osservano  li 
Toti,  li  matrimonii  si  confundono  e  nelli  gradi  prohibiti  della  legge"^-and  so  on 
—for  it  would  be  superfluous  further  to  transcribe  this  capueinade. 

He  reminds  the  emperor  that  the  protestant  sect  would  by  no  means  contri* 
bute  to  the  increase  of  his  power,  as  he  had  been  led  to  believe.  He  promised 
him  his  spiritual  assistance  if  he  would  follow  the  advice  he  gave  him.  **  Et  io, 
ss  sara  bisogno,  con  le  censure  e  pene  ecclesiastiche  li  proseguiro,  non  preter- 
mettendo  oosa  a  far  che  sia  necessaria,  privando  li  heretici  beneficiati  delli  bene- 
fieii  lore  e  separandoli  con  le  excommunicationi  dal  cattolico  gre?ge,  e  V.  Cels. 
col  suo  bando  imperials  justo  e  formidabile  li  ridurra  a  tale  e  si  norrende  ester- 
mlnlo  che  ovvero  saranno  costretti  a  ritomare  alia  santa  e  cattolica  fede  ovvero 

con  la  lore  total  ruina  mancar  delli  beni  a  della  vita Se  alcuni  ve  ne  fos- 

sero,  che  dio  nol  voglia,  li  quali  obstinatamente  perseverassero  in  quests  dia* 
bolica  via, ....  quella  (V.  M.)  potra  mettere  la  mano  al  ferro  et  al  foco  et  radi- 
citus  extirpare  queste  male  e  venenose  piante." 
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He  also  recommends  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  heretics. 

But  his  attention  is  mainly  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Germany:  he  shows  how 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  to  which  he  constantly  refers,  shoald  be 
interpreted.  **  Sara  al  propositOt  poiche  sarra  ridotta  qnesta  magnifica  e  catti^ 
lica  impresa'a  boono  e  aritto  camino,  che  alcani  giorni  dipoi  si  eleggeranno  in- 
quisitori  buoni  e  santi,  li  quali  con  snmma  diligentia  et  assidnita  vadino  eer- 
cando  et  inquirendo,  s'  alcani,  c^uod  absit,  perscTerassero  in  qaeste  diaboliche  al 
heretiche  opinioni  ne  volessero  in  alcan  mode  lasciarle, ....  et  in  quel  caso  siano 
gastigati  e  poniti  secondo  le  regole  e  norma  che  si  osserra  in  Spagna  con  li 
Marrani." 

It  is  fortunate  that  all  were  not  of  his  opinion.  Indeed  snch  projects  are  not 
▼ery  frequent  in  the  documents  to  which  we  have  had  access. 

do. 

Belaiio  viri  nobilit  ArUanii  Suriani  docUnis  et  egtUtii^  qui  revemu  est  orator  er 
curia  Romano^  preserUata  in  coUegio  18  Julii  1533.     {Jrchivio  di  Venetia,) 

Suriano  begins  by  observing  that  **  among  the  most  important  objects  whi^ 
envoys  have  to  study,  are  the  characters  of  those  princes  to  whose  courts  they 
are  accredited." 

He  therefore  first  describes  the  character  of  Clement  VH:  he  remarks,  thai 
when  we  observe  the  regular  manner  of  life  of  this  pope,  the  assiduity  with  which 
he  gave  audiences,  and  nis  devout  attention  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  wt 
should  naturally  imagine  him  to  be  of  a  melancholy  disposition;  but  those  who< 
knew  him  better,  said  he  was  of  a  sangdine  temperament,  but  thathia  heart  was 
cold;  so  that  he  was  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision,  but  was  easily  persuaded  to 
change  his  resolution.  **  lo  per  me  non  trovo  che  in  cose  nertinenti  a  stato  la  lia 
proceduta  cum  grande  dissimulations.  Ben  cauta:  et  quelle  cose  che  S.  S^  boo 
vole  che  si  intendano,  pin  presto  le  tace  che  dirle  sotto  false  colore." 

Those  among  the  mmisters  of  Clement  of  whom  the  earlier  reports  make  chief 
mention,  no  longer  play  an  important  part;  for  they  are  never  once  spoken  of:  oa 
the  other  hand,  Jacopo  Sal viati  comes  most  prominently  forward,  as  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  Romagna  and  the  territory  of  the  church  generally.  The  pope 
had  the  utmost  reliance  upon  him.  It  is  true  that  Clement  perceived  that  ho 
had  his  own  interests  too  much  at  heart,  and  had  complained  of  this  even  in 
Bolofirna,  but  Salviati  still  continued  to  be  employed. 

SaTviati  hence  became  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  other  kinsmen  of  the  pope. 
They  thought  he  stood  in  their  way,  and  attributed  it  to  his  influence,  when  Cle- 
ment was  ^ss  liberal  to  them  than  usual:  '*  pare  che  suadi  al  pa^a  atener  strette 
le  mani  ne  li  subministri  danari  secundo  d  lo  appetite  loro,  che  e  grande  di  spen* 
der  e  spander." 

But  they  were  all  at  variance  among  themselves.  Cardinal  Ippolito  Medid 
wished  to  be  a  temporal  prince.  The  pope  contented  himself  with  occasionally 
saying  of  him,  **  he  is  a  mad  devil;  the  tool  wishes  not  to  be  a  priest." — *'  L'  ^ 
matto  diavolo,  el  matto  non  vole  esser  prete."  He  was,  however,  highly  in* 
censed  when  Ippolito  really  made  attempts  to  drive  duke  Alexander  out  of 
Florence. 

Cardinal  Ippolito  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
young  Catherine  of  Medici,  who  is  called  the  **  duchessina."  She  is  his  **  en* 
sina  in  terzo  grade,  con  la  quale  vive  in  amor  grande,  essendo  anco  reciproca- 
mente  da  lei  amato,  ne  piu  in  altro  lei  si  connda  ne  ad  altri  ricorre  in  li  sui 
bisogni  e  desiderj  salvo  al  dicto  card'." 

Suriano  describes  the  girl  who  was  fated  to  fill  so  important  a  station,  in  the 
following  terms:  **  Di  natura  assai  vivace,  monstra  gentil  spirito,  ben  accostu- 
mata:  e  stata  educata  e  gubemata  cum  le  monache  nel  roonasterio  delle  murata 
in  Fioronza, donned i  moTto  bon  nome  e  sanctavita;  e  piccolade persona,  scama, 
non  de  vise  delicate,  ha  li  occhi  grossi  proprj  alia  casa  de*  Medici." 
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She  reeelTed  offers  of  marriaffe  from  every  quarter.  The  duke  of  Mihin,  the 
doke  of  Mantaa,  and  the  king  of  Scotland  wished  to  marry  her,  hot  were  refused 
for  Tarions  reasons;  the  French  marriage  was  not  then  definitively  settled.  **  Ac- 
eording  to  his  irresolute  nature/'  says  Suriano,  **  the  pope  spoke  sometimes  with 
more,  sometimes  with  less  cordiality  concerning  this  marriage." 

He  thinks  that  the  reason  why  the  pope  decided  in  favor  of  the  French  alli- 
ance, was  for  the  sake  of  winning  over  the  French  party  in  Florence  to  his  side. 
In  other  respects  he  treats  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Rome  in  a  very  reserved 
ttidhrief  manner. 

31. 

Belaiione  di  Roma  i^JtUonio  Suriano  153G.  MS,  Fosear.  Vienna.  St.  Marc.  Bihl. 

Venice. 

The  transcripts  of  this  report  vary  in  their  dates  from  1535  to  1539:  but  I  hold 
1536  to  be  the  correct  date;  first,  because  it  mentions  the  return  of  the  emperor 
to  Rome,  which  occurred  in  April,  1536;  and  also  because  a  letter  of  Sadolet  to 
Soriano  is  extant,  dated  Rome,  Nov.  1536,  which  proves  that  the  ambassador 
had  already  left  that  city. 

This  letter  (Sadoleti  Epp.  p.  383,)  is  highly  flattering  to  Suriano:  **  Mihi  ea 
jofficia  prsstitisti  quae  vel  frater  fratri,  vel  filio  praestare  indulgens  pater  solet, . .  • 
nnllis  roeis  provocatus  officiis." 

Three  days  after  the  former  report  had  been  communicated  to  the  VenetiaR 
flpovemment,  on  the  21st  July,  1533,  Suriano  was  again  named  ambassador  to 
Rome. 

The  later  report  now  before  us  follows  out  the  course  of  events  mentioned  in 
Ike  former,  more  especially  the  conclusion  of  the  French  marriage,  which,  how- 
flffer,  was  not  agreeable  to  all  the  connections  of  the  pope, — **  Non  voglio  tacere 
die  qnesto  matrimonio  fu  fatto  contra  il  volere  diGiac.  Salviati  e  molto  piu  della 
8~  Locrezia  sua  moglie,  la  quale  etiam  con  parole  ingiuriose  si  sforzo  di  dis- 
tnadere  S.  S^,"  doubtless  because  the  Salviati  were  now  of  the  imperialist 
ptrty;  it  further  treats  of  that  remarkable  meeting  between  the  emperor  and  the 
pope  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  pope  acted  with  the  utmost  fore- 
tight,  and  gave  no  promise  in  writing.  "  Di  tutti  li  desiderii  s*  accommodo  Cle- 
menie  con  parole  tali  che  gli  facevano  credere  S.  S^  esser  disposta  in  tutte  alle 
•oe  voglie  senza  pero  far  provisione  alcona  in  scritture."  The  pope  had  no  wish 
for  war,  at  least  in  Italy,  and  only  wanted  to  hold  the  emperor  in  check:  **  con 
quest!  spaventi  assicurarsi  del  spavento  del  concilio.'* 

Gradually  the  convocation  of  a  general  council  became  the  chief  matter  of  inte- 
rnet to  the  papal  policy.  Suriano  discusses  the  poiiUs  of  view  under  which  this 
was  considered  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Paul  the  III  by  the  court  of 
Rome.  Schomberg  said  that  a  council  would  be  granted  only  on  condition  that  all 
0ie  topics  which  it  was  proposed  to  discuss  there  should  first  be  submitted  to 
the  pope  and  the  cardinals  in  Rome,  and  be  considered  and  settled  by  them. 
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SECTION  II. 

CRITICISM  OF  SARFI  AND  FALLAVICINI. 

A  LAROE  portion  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  occapied  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  its  preliminaries,  convocation,  dissolution  at  two  separata 
intervals,  and  its  last  convocation,  with  all  the  motives  which  contributed  to 
these  events.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  insist  here  on  the  incalculable  effect 
this  council  had  on  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  catholic  religion,  and  oo 
the  relations  in  which  it  stood  to  the  protestant  faith.  It  was  the  very  keystone 
of  that  theoloffico-political  schism  which  marked  the  century. 

This  remarkable  event  has  come  down  to  us  in  two  elaborate  historical  pic- 
tures, which  would  be  interesting  even  from  their  originality.  Not  only  an 
these  representations  dinmetricallv  opposed  to  each  other,  but  the  worid  is  as 
much  divided  with  regard  to  the  historians  themselves,  as  to  the  subject  of  their 
history;  so  that  to  this  very  day,  Sarpi  is  esteemed  by  one  party  veracious  and 
authentic,  Pallavicini  false  and  unworthy  of  credit;  while  by  the  other,  Pallava- 
cini  is  declared  worthy  of  implicit  confidence,  and  Sarpi  mendacious  to  t 
proverb. 

We  are  seized  with  a  kind  of  dread  on  approachincr  these  voluminous  woiki. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  master  the  contents  of  their  histories,  even  had  they  con* 
tained  nothing  but  credible  matter:  how  much  more  difficult  does  our  task  become 
when  we  have  to  use  the  greatest  caution  at  every  step  we  take,  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  falsehoods  either  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  or  entangled  in  a  laby- 
rinth of  systematic  deceptions! 

Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  test  their  accuracy,  step  by  step,  by  means  of 
better  informed  or  more  credible  authorities;  for  where  are  we  to  look  for  impai^ 
tial  details  of  these  events?  Even  were  they  to  be  found,  fresh  folio  volumes 
would  be  required  to  sift  their  testimony,  and  to  pass  judgrment  upon  them. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  to  make  an  attempt  to  attain  to  a  clear  insight  into 
the  respective  methods  of  our  authors.  For  we  cannot  regard  as  his  own  all 
that  appears  in  the  works  of  an  historian,  especially  in  those  so  rich  in  matter, 
and  so  full  of  digressions;  he  is  the  mere  receiver  of  the  mass  of  his  facts.  It  it 
his  manner  of  apprehending  and  handling  his  stuff  that  shows  the  man,  whose 
individual  character  it  is,  that  gives  originality  and  unity  to  his  work.  Even  in 
these  folios,  before  which  industry  itself  stands  aghast,  the  soul  of  a  poet  may  be 
traced. 

Storia  del  concilio  Tridentino  di  Pietro  Soave  Polano.     T%e  first  edition^  free  from 

extraneous  editions.     Geneva,  1G29. 

This  work  was  first  published  in  England,  by  Domini  of  Spalatro,  an  arch- 
bishop converted  to  protestantism.  Although  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  never  avowed 
this  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  author  of  it.  We  perceivs 
from  his  own  letters  that  he  was  busied  with  a  history  of  this  sort;  for  we  find  a 
manuscript  copy  of  it  in  Venice,  which  he  caused  to  be  made  for  him,  with  cor- 
rections by  his  own  hand;  it  may  also  be  affirmed  that  he  was  the  only  roan 
who,  at  any  time,  could  have  written  such  a  history  as  the  one  now  before  us. 

Fra  Paolo  was  the  leader  of  a  catholic  opposition  to  the  pope.    The  hostility 
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of  this  party  to  the  papacy  originated  in  political  questions;  bat  they  approxi- 
mated, on  many  points,  to  protestant  yiews,  in  consequence  of  their  adoption  of 
certain  principles  of  St.  Augustine,  and  indeed  occasionally  fell  under  the  re- 
proach of  protestantism. 

The  veracity  of  Sarpi's  work,  however,  is  not  to  be  suspected  in  consequence 
of  these  opinions.  There  were  then  to  be  found  only  decided  adherents  and  de- 
cided opponents  of  the  council  of  Trent;  from  the  former,  nothingr  but  eulogy, 
from  the  latter,  nothing  but  utter  condemnation,  was  to  be  expected.  Sarpi  was 
placed  altogether  out  of  the  circle  of  these  hostile  feelings.  He  had  no  motive 
for  defending  the  council  throughout,  nor  was  he  under  the  necessity  of  utterly 
condemning  it.  On  the  other  hand  his  position  procured  him  the  means  of  form- 
ing an  unprejudiced  judgment;  for  it  was  only  in  the  midst  of  an  Italian  catholic 
republic,  that  he  could  collect  the  materials  requisite  for  his  purpose. 

If  we  would  form  a  just  conception  of  his  manner  of  handling  these  materials, 
we  must  call  to  our  recollection  now  the  great  historical  works  of  that  time  were 
composed. 

Men  had  not  then  thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  collect  together  materials 
in  a  complete  and  uniform  body,  an  undertaking  which  is  always  extremely  dif- 
fieolt;  nor  to  sift  them  with  critical  accuracy;  nor  to  explore  original  authorities; 
nor  to  work  them  out  philosophically.  How  few  indeed  impose  that  task  upon 
themselves  even  now! 

The  writers  of  that  time  were  contented  not  only  to  take  as  CToundwork  those 
historians  who  were  generally  reckoned  trustworthy,  but  quoted  entire  passages, 
and  amplified  narratives,  whenever  it  suited  their  |)urpo8e  to  adopt  them:  or  they 
interpolated  newly  discovered  manuscript  notices  in  appropriate  places. 
Their  chief  care  then  was,  to  give  to  all  this  matter  an  even  and  continuous 
style. 

Thus  Sleidan  composed  his  work  out  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  reformation,  as  he  could  ge^  them;  he  then  strung  them  together  without 
mneh  critical  labor,  and  imparted  to  the  whole  a  uniformity  of  style,  by  the  color- 
ing of  bis  latinity. 

Thuanus  without  scruple  inserted  lonff  passages  from  other  historians;  we 
find  extracts  from  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland  worked  up  with  the  various 
parts  of  Thuanus^s  History;  the  English  history  he  has  derived  from  materials 
sent  to  him  by  Camden,  the  German  from  Sleidan  and  Chytneus,  the  Italian 
from  Adriani,  and  the  Turkish  from  Busbe^uius  and  Leunclavius. 

This  is  a  method  in  which  indeed  originality  is  little  regarded,  and  which 
often  g^ves  us  the  work  of  one  author  under  the  name  of  another.  It  is  now  once 
more  adopted  by  the  manufacturers  of  French  memoirs,  who  are  wholly  without 
excuse;  they  would  render  a  much  better  service  by  giving  to  the  world  the 
oriffinals  unaltered. 

But  to  return  to  Sarpi.  He  gives  the  following  unvarnished  account  of  his 
sitoation  and  intentions  in  the  first  pages  of  his  work. 

^  My  object  is  to  write  the  history  of  the  council  of  Trent.  For  although 
many  celebrated  historians  of  our  day  have  touched  upon  insulated  points  of 
this  matter  in  their  works,  and  John  Sleidan,  a  most  accurate  historian,  has  de- 
tailed with  the  greatest  industry  the  antecedent  causes  thereof;  yet  all  these  put 
together  would  not  present  a  complete  nanative.  As  soon  as  I  began  to  concern 
myself  with  the  affairs  of  mankind,  I  had  the  greatest  desire  thoroughly  to  know 
this  history.  After  I  had  collected  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  as 
well  as  the  documents  which  existed  in  print,  or  had  been  handed  about  in  manu- 
script, I  began  to  seek  out  the  notices  which  existed  among  the  papers  of  de- 
emed prelates  and  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  council  of  Trent;  as  well  as 
the  votes  which  they  had  given,  recorded  by  themselves  or  others,  and  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  been  sent  from  that  city.  I  have  spared  no  trouble  nor 
labor,  and  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  whole  collections  of  notes  and  letters 
from  persons  who  took  a  great  share  in  those  transactions.  And  as  I  had  brought 
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together  matter  which  afforded  me  such  abundant  materials  for  mj  history,  I 
determined  to  arrange  them  in  a  connected  narrative." 

Sarpi  has  here  described  his  position  with  great  simplicity.  We  see  him 
placed  between  the  historians  whose  narratives  he  strings  together,  but  who  m 
not  sufficient  for  his  purpose,  on  the  one  side;  and  on  the  other,  provided  witk 
manuscript  materials  from  which  he  supplies  their  deficiencies. 

Sarpi  has  unfortunately  given  no  accurate  list  of  either  the  former  or  the  lal- 
ter,  nor  was  this  the  custom  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  his  whole  aim,  at  It 
had  been  theirs,  to  weave  out  of  the  records  he  had  found,  a  history  which  shottli 
be  well  written,  agreeable  and  complete. 

We  can,  however,  without  any  such  particular  information,  easily  discover 
what  were  the  printed  histories  from  which  he  drew;  for  the  former  part  of  Ms 
book,  Jovius  and  Guicciardini;  for  the  latter,  Thnanus,  Adriani,  but  above  all,  tiM 
only  historian  whom  he  mentions  by  name,  Sleidan. 

For  example,  in  the  whole  of  the  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of 
the  Interim,  and  after  the  council  was  transferred  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  he  hat 
Sleidan,  and  (but  very  rarely)  the  sources  from  which  that  author  drew,  ooii* 
stantlj  before  his  eyes. 

It  18  worth  while  to  follow  him  still  further,  and  to  observe  how  he  pro- 
ceeds. 

It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  him  merely  to  translate  Sleidan,  freely  Indoedf 
nevertheless  he  does  translate;  for  example,  in  the  passage  concerning  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  emperor  with  the  other  sovereigns,  touching  their  prelimintiy 
submission  to  the  council  of  Trent. 

**  Et  Palatinus  quidem  territatus  fuit  etiam,  nisi  morem  gereret,  ob  recenten 
anni  superioris  offensionem,  uti  diximus,  cum  vix  ea  cicatrix  coaloisset;  Bf  aoil* 
cius,  qui  et  socerum  landgravium  cuperet  liberari  et  nuperadmodum  esset  aoctn 
a  Caesare,  faciundum  aliquid  sibi  videbat.  Itaque  cum  Caesare  eis  prolixo  4o 
sua  voluntate  per  internuncios  promitteret,  et  ut  ipsius  fidei  rem  permitteraal 
flagitaret,  ill!  demum  octobris  die  vigesimo  (juarto  assentiuntur.  Reliqa«  oolui 
erant  civitates:  quae  magni  rem  esse  periculi  videbant  submittere  se  concilii  do* 
cretis  indifferenter.  Cum  iis  Granvellanus  et  Hasius  diu  multumque  agebaot; 
atque  interim  fama  per  urbem  divulgata  fuit,  illos  esse  praefractos,  qui  recusarent 
id  quod  principes  omnes  comprobassent:  auditae  ouoque  fuerunt  comminationeo, 
futurum  ut  acrius  multo  quam  nuper  plectantur.  Tandem  fuit  inventa  ratio  ntal 
Caesari  satisfieret  et  ipsis  etiam  esset  cautum.  Etenim  vocati  ad  Cssarem,  nt 
ipsi  responsa  principum  corrigant  non  suum  esse  dicunt,  et  simul  scriptum  ei 
tradunt,  quo  testificantur  quibus  ipsi  conditionibus  concilium  probent.  Caesar, 
eorum  audito  sermone,  per  Seldium  respondet,  sibi  pergratum  esse  quod  roll- 
quorum  exemplo  rem  sibi  permittant  et  caeteris  consentiant."  Sleidan,  lib.  xiz, 
p.  50. 

**  Con  V  elettor  Palatine  le  preghiere  havevano  specie  di  minacce  rispetto  lUo 
prccedcnti  offese  perdonate  di  rec«nte.  Verso  Mauricioduca  di  Sassonia  erano 
necessita,  per  tanti  beneficii  nuovamente  havuti  da  Cesare,  e  perche  desiderava 
libcraro  il  lantgravio  suo  suocero.  Perilche  promettendo  loro  Cesare  d'  adoper* 
arsi  che  in  concilio  havessero  la  dovuta  sodisfattione  e  ricercandogli  che  si  fidaa* 
sero  in  lui,  finalmente  consentirono,  e  furono  seguiti  dagli  ambasciatori  dell* 
.elettore  di  Brandeburg  e  da  tutti  i  prencipi.     Lo  citta  ricusarono  come  coso  di 

gran  pcricolo  il  sottomettersi  indifferentemente  a  tutti  i  decreli  del  concilio.  11 
Iranvcla  negotio  con  gli  ambasciatori  loro  assai  o  longaroenie,  trattandogli  aneo 
da  ostinati  a  ricusar  quelle  che  i  prencipi  havevano  comprobato,  ag^iongendo 
qualche  sorte  di  uknacce  di  condannargli  in  somma  magffiore  che  la  gia  pagata: 
perilche  finalmente  furono  costrette  di  condescendere  al  voler  di  Cesare,  riservala 
pero  cautione  per  1'  osservanza  delle  promesse.  Onde  cbiamate  alia  preseosa 
delP  imperatore,et  interrogate  se  si  conformavano  alia  deliberationede*  prencipi, 
risposero  che  sarebbe  stato  troppo  ardire  il  loro  a  voler  correggere  la  risposta  do' 
prencipi,  e  tutti  insiemc  diedero  una  scrittura  contenente  le  conditioni  con  che 
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•fiebhono  ricevuto  il  concilio.  La  scrittara  fn  riceynta  ma  non  letta,  e  per  nome 
di  Cesare  dal  sao  caacellario  farono  lodati  cbe  ad  essempio  degli  altri  havessero 
rimesao  il  tntto  all'  imperatore  e  fidatisi  di  lai;  e  IMstesso  imperatore  fece  diroo- 
•tmtione  d'haverlo  molto  grato.  Gobi  V  una  e  1'  altra  parte  yol^va  esser  ingan- 
nata."    Sarpi,  lib.  iii,  p.  283. 

We  cannot  help  remarking  in  this  translation,  that  Sarpi  does  not  adhere 
enctlj  to  the  facts  as  he  found  them  stated.  It  is  not  asserted  by  Sleidan  that 
OraoTella  had  threatened  the  cities;  but  the  Italian  puts  into  the  mouth  of  that 
■liiiialeT  the  threat  which  the  German  only  mentions  as  currently  imputed  to 
kirn.  The  agreement  with  the  cities  is  more  clearly  stated  in  the  origmal  than 
m  Sarpi's  translation.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  innumerable  other 
paaaagea. 

In  this  case  we  should  have  nothing  further  to  remark;  we  should  only  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  we  were  reading  a  somewhat  arbitrary  paraphrase  of  Slei* 
dan'a  work;  but  occasionally  we  meet  with  still  more  material  changes. 

In  the  first  place,  Sarpi  had  no  accurate  conception  of  the  constitution  of  the 
empire:  be  had  always  present  to  his  mind  a  constitution  consisting  of  three 
estates,  yiz.  the  clergy,  temporal  lords,  and  cities.  Accordingly  he  frequently 
altera  the  expressions  of  his  author  in  accordance  with  his  own  erroneous  notion. 
For  example,  in  lib.  xx,  p.  108,  Sleidan  gives  the  votes  concerning  the  Interim 
m  the  three  colleges.  1.  The  electoral.  The  three  spiritual  electors  are  for  the 
Interim,  the  temporal  ones  against  it;  **reliqui  tres  electores  non  quidem  ejus 
vant  aententiie,  Palatinus  imprimis  et  Mauricius,  verum  uterque  causas  habe- 
bant  cur  Caesari  non  admodum  reclamarent;'*  3,  the  college  of  princes:  **  cieteri 
prloeipea,  qui  maxima  parte  sunt  episcopi,  eodem  modo  sicut  Moguntinus  atque 
eollepe  respondent;''  3,  ^^civitatum  non  ita  magna  fuit  habita  ratio."  This 
Sarpi  tarns  as  follows,  in  lib.  iii,  p.  300:  the  spiritual  electors  give  their 
0|Miuon  as  described  by  Sleidan.  **  Al  parer  de'  quali  s'  accostarono  tutti  i  ves- 
eovi:  i  prencipi  secolari  per  non  offendere  Cesare  tacquero:  et  a  loro  csempio 

Si  ambasciatori  delle  citta  parlarono  poco,  ne  di  (}uel  poco  fu  tenuto  conto." 
That  Sleidan  asserts  of  two  elecrors,  is  thus  applied  by  Sarpi  to  all  the  tem- 
poral princes.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  bishops  had  siven  their  votes  sepa- 
ntelj,  and  the  whole  odium  is  thrown  upon  them.  The  high  importance  to 
whioh  the  council  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  attained  in  those  times  is  com- 
pletely underrated.  Thus  in  the  passages  quoted  above,  Sarpi  says,  that  the 
wincea  acceded  to  the  judgment  of  the  electors.  But  the  fact  was,  that  they 
■ad  already  pronounced  one  of  their  own,  which  difiered  on  many  points  from 
that  of  the  electors. 

But  it  is  a  still  more  important  fact,  that  while  Sarpi  inserts  the  statements 
wbieh  he  finds,  and  mixes  with  them  what  he  has  met  with  in  other  places,  and 
extracts  and  translates,  he  at  the  same  time  interweaves  the  whole  narrative 
with  his  own  observations.  Let  us  observe  of  what  nature  these  are;  for  it  is 
extremely  remarkable. 

For  instance,  the  worthy  Sleidan  (lib.  xx,  p.  58)  repeats,  with  guileless  sim- 
plicity, a  proposal  of  the  bishop  of  Trent,  wherein  three  things  are  demanded; 
the  removal  of  the  council  back  to  Trent;  the  mission  of  a  legate  to  Germany; 
and  a  resolution  by  which  the  proceedings  should  be  regulated  in  the  event  of  a 
▼Bcancy  in  the  holy  see.  Sarpi  translates  this  passa^  word  for  word,  but  then 
inaerta  this  observation,  '*The  third  point  was  added  m  order  to  remind  the  pope 
of  his  advanced  age  and  approaching  death,  and  to  induce  him  to  be  more  yield- 
iBffv  as  he  could  not  wish  to  leave  as  a  legacy  to  his  successor,  the  resentment 
oMhe  emperor." 

Hia  observations  are  chiefly  of  this  character,  thoroughly  imbued  with  bitter- 
neaa  and  gall.  **The  legate  convoked  the  assembly,  and  first  gave  his  opinion: 
for  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  usually  moves  the  legates  to  follow  the  wishes  of 
the  pope,  and  the  bishops  those  of  the  legates,  now  inspired  them  afier  its 
wonted  manner." 

According  to  Sleidan,  the  Interim  was  sent  to  Rome,  ^'  and  it  contained  some 
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conoeseions  to  the  protestants.*'  Acoording  to  Sarpi,  the  German  biahopt  ia« 
aisted  on  thia,  '*  because  they  have  always  endeavored  to  maintain  the  rerereaee 
due  to  the  papal  aathority  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  emperor,  affaiiiil 
which,  withoat  the  pope,  they  could  not  stand;  especially  if  the  emperors  ahovld 
ever  endeavor  to  compel  them  to  live  according  to  the  usages  of  the  primitift 
Christian  church,  in  the  practice  of  their  duty,  and  should  restrain  within  due 
bounds  the  abuses  of  so-called  ecclesiastical  freedom/' 

We  see  how  widely  Sarpi  differs  from  the  compilers  who  had  preeeded  hiai* 
His  manner  of  extracting  is  full  of  vivacity  and  spirit.  In  spite  of  the  foreifB 
materials  he  employs,  his  style  has  a  light,  'agreeable,  and  even  flow;  so  tut 
we  cannot  distinguish  when  he  passes  from  one  author  to  another.  But  his  Dai>> 
rative  bears  the  color  of  his  opinions— K>f  his  systematic  opposition,  dislike  and 
hatred  to  the  Roman  court;  and  its  effect  is  the  more  impressive. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  Paolo  Sarpi  had  to  work  with  materials  very 
from  printed  authors;  and  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  his  book  is 
piled  from  such  documents. 

He  distinguishes  the  interconciliar  and  the  preparatory  events  from  the  raal 
history  of  the  council.  He  says  he  would  treat  the  former  more  in  the  mamisr 
of  annals,  the  latter  rather  in  that  of  a  journal.  Another  difference  is*  that  as 
regarded  the  latter  he  had  kept  chiefly  to  the  current  and  well-known  historiaM) 
for  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  ransacked  new  and  original  docameota. 

The  first  question  is,  of  what  kind  these  documents  were. 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  gained  much  information  from  men  like  Oliva,  the 
secretary  to  the  first  legate  at  the  council;  or  the  French  ambassador  at  Venies^ 
Ferrier,  who  was  also  present  at  the  council  of  Trent:  indeed,  in  regard  to  OlivSf 
Sarpi  is  guilty  of  a  great  error,  for  he  makes  him  leave  the  council  before  be 
really  did  so.  The  French  documents  were  soon  aiVerwards  printed:  the  inflo* 
ence  which  these  two  men,  who  belonged  to  the  discontented  party,  neoessarihf 
exercised  over  Sarpi,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  his  hatred  against  the  coanstf* 
The  Venetian  collections,  on  the  other  hand,  afforded  to  him  the  gennioe  acts  ol 
the  council  in  great  completeness,  consisting  of  letters  of  legates,  e.  g.,  Mootac 
secret  envoys,  like  Visconti;  reports  from  nuncios,  such  as  Chieregato,  and 
minute  journals  which  had  been  kept  at  the  council;  there  were  also  theLettavs 
d*Avisi,  and  numerous  other  more  or  less  authentic  documents.  In  this  respeet 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  access  to  some  manuscripts  which  have  never 
aince  come  to  light;  which  Pallavicini,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  asaistanes 
he  received,  had  not  been  able  to  procure,  and  which  later  historians  are  com- 
pelled to  seek  in  the  pages  of  Sarpi. 

The  next  question  is,  in  what  manner  he  employed  these  documents. 

He  doubtless  embodied  a  portion  in  his  work,  with  but  slight  alterations^— 
Courayer  asserts,  that  he  had  seen  a  manuscript  report  upon  Uie  congregatioos 
of  the  year  15G3,  which  had  been  used  and  almost  copied  by  Sarpi;  **  que  nolis 
historien  a  consultee  et  presque  copiee  mot  pour  mot.'* 

I  have  in  m^  possession  a  manuscript  Historia  del  S.  Concilio  di  Trente  seritta 
per  M.  Antonio  Milledonne,  Seer.  Veneziano,  which  was  also  known  to  Fosea* 
rini  (Lett.  Venez.  i,  p.  351)  and  to  Mendham — written  by  a  contemporary  and 
well-informed  author,  which,  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  is  still  by  no  mesas 
unimportant  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  later  portion  of  the  sitting  of  the  cooa- 
cil  of  Trent. 

I  find  that  Sarpi  has  occasionally  inserted  it  nearly  word  for  word  in  bis  text. 
For  example,  these  are  the  words  of  Milledonne:  **  11  senate  di  Norimbergo  ris- 
pose  al  nontio  Delfino,  che  non  era  per  partirsi  dalla  confessione  Au^stana,  e 
ohe  oon  accettava  il  concilio,  come  quelle  che  non  aveva  le  condition!  riceicate 
da*  protestanti.  Simil  risposta  fecero  li  senati  d*  Argentina  e  Francfort  al  me- 
desimo  nontio  Delfino.  II  senate  di  Augusta  e  quello  di  Olma  risposero,  ohe 
non  potevano  separarsi  dalli  altri  che  tenevano  la  confessione  Augnstana.*' 

These,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Sarpi*8  words,  p.  450:  **11  noncio  Delfino  nel 
ritorno  espose  il  suo  caricoin  diverse  citta.    Dal  senate  di  Norimberg  hebbe  ris- 
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MMta,  ehe  non  era  per  partirai  dalla  confeesione  Augustaim,  e  ehe  non  aecettera 
il  eoocilio,  come  qaello  ehe  non  'bavera  condition!  ricercate  da'  protestanti.— 
ttmili  riepoete  pM  fecero  It  senati  d'Argentina  e  di  Francfort  II  senate  d'An- 
foetm  e  qaello  (TOlma  riepoeero,  ehe  non  potevano  separarei  dagli  altri  ehe  ten- 
fono  la  lor  confessione." 

Sarpi  only  does  not  follow  Milledonne  when  he  praises  the  council,  eren  where 
his  praise  is  not  liable  to  suspicion. 

Milledonne  says,  **  II  c'  Gonzaga  prattico  di  negotii  di  state  per  aver  gover- 

'  » il  dncato  di  Mantora  molti  annf  doppo  la  morte  del  duca  sue  fratello  fino 
li  nepoti  erano  sotto  to  tela,  gentiluomo  di  bell'  aspetto,  di  boona  creanza, 
libero  e  schietto  nel  parlare,  di  buona  mente,  inclinato  al  bene.  Seripando  era 
Napolitano,  arciTescoTO  di  Salerno,  frate  eremitano,  grandissimo  teoloffo,  per- 
•onm  di  ottima  coacienza  e  di  singolar  bonta,  desideroso  del  bene  oniyersale  della 
ehristianita." 

Sarpi  is  far  more  niggardly  in  his  praise  of  these  men;  for  he  says,  p.  456: 
*^  Destino  al  conoilio  fra  Girofamo,  G>  Seripando,  theologo  di  molta  fama;"  this 
is  snflScient  for  him. 

The  letters  of  Visconti,  which  Sarpi  had  before  him,  have  since  been  printed; 
ad  it  easy  to  see  on  the  first  comparison  that  he  occasionally  kept  very  close  to 
iImiii.  Vol.  IL,  p.  174,  (Visconti,  Lettres  et  Negotiations,)  affords  us  an  exam- 
ple; **  Ci  sono  poi  stall  alcuni  Spagnuoli,  li  quali  parlando  dell'  istituzione  de' 
VMeovi  e  della  residenza  havevano  havuto  ordine  di  affirmare  queste  opinion! 
per  vere  come  li  precetti  del  decalogo.  Segovia  segui  in  queste  due  materie  1' 
epioione  di  Granata,  dicendo  ch'  era  veriti  espreesa  la  residenza  ed  istituzione 
telli  veecovi  essere  de  Jure  divine  e  ehe  niuno  la  poteva  negare,  so^giungendo 
elM  tanto  piu  si  dovea  fare  tal  dichiarazione  per  dannare  I'opinione  de  s\i 
heretici  ehe  tenevano  il  contrario.  Guadice,  Aliffi  e  Montemarano  con  molti 
ahii  prelati  Spagnuoli  hanno  aderito  all'  opinione  di  Granati  e  di  Segovia:  ma 
piaeqae  al  si?iiore  die  ehe  si  fecero  all'  ultimo  di  buona  risoluzione." 

8ar[H  VIIl,  753:  *•  Granata  disse,  esser  eosa  inde?na  haver  tanto  tempo  deriso 
H  pttdri  trattando  del  fondamento  deir  instituzione  de'  vescovi  e  poi  adesso  tral- 
Motandola,  e  ne  ricerod  la  dichiarazione  de  jure  divine,  dicendo  maravegliarsi 
wiehe  non  si  dichiarasse  un  tal  punto  verissimo  et  infalUbile.  Aggionse  ehe  si 
ioferano  prohibire  come  heretici  tuiti  quel  libri  ehe  dicevano  il  contrario.  Al 
fttl  parer  adheri  Segovia,  affermando  ehe  era  espressa  verita  ehe  nissuno  poteva 
■egmrla,  e  si  doveva  dichiarare  per  dannare  I'openione  degli  heretici  ehe  tenevano 
il  contrario.    Seguivano  anoo  Guadice,  Aline  et  Monte  Marano  con  gli  altri 

{»relati  Spagnuoli,  de'  quali  alcuni  dissero,  la  lore  openione  esser  oosi  vera  come 
i  preoetti  del  decalogo." 

XVe  pereeive  here  that  Sarpi  is  no  common  transcriber;  the  more  we  compare 
Um  with  the  original  sources  he  drew  from,  the  more  we  perceive  how  well  he 
knew  the  art  of  ineoporating  into  his  own  narrative  that  of  the  author  from  whom 
he  copied,  and  of  elevating  the  style  by  some  elegant  turn  of  expression;  but  at 
the  same  time,  his  anxiety  to  strengthen  the  impression  most  unfavorable  to  the 
cowfieil  is  extremely  evident. 

And,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  he  treats  the  manuscript  documents  pre- 
eicely  as  he  does  the  printed. 

It  IS  obvious  that  this  occasionally  influences  very  strongly  his  mode  of  view- 
ing facts;  as,  for  instance,  in  his  representation  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Gmnan  religious  conferences,  that  ot  Ratisbon  in  1541. 

In  the  account  of  that  event,  he  keeps  again  very  closely  to  Sleidan;  he  must 
also  doubtless  have  had  before  him  Bucer's  report. 

In  the  use  he  makes  of  these  German  authorities,  he  falls  into  the  old  errors. 
At  that  diet  the  estates  gave  the  emperor,  at  two  separate  times,  their  answer  to 
hit  proposals;  but  on  neither  occasion  were  they  unanimous.  The  electoral 
college  was  favorable,  the  college  of  princes  was  opposed,  to  the  intentions  of 
the  emperor.  The  difference  was,  that  the  princes  gave  way  the  first  time,  and 
did  not  the  second  time,  when  they  sent  in  a  refusal. 
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Sleidan  endeavors  to  account  for  the  opposition  of  the  college  of  princes,  by 
remarking  that  it  contained  so  many  bishops;  a  most  important  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  Sarpi  destroys  the  whole  meaning  of  this  passagSi 
by  calling  the  college  of  princes,  bishops.  He  states  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
answer,  *^  I  ve^ovi  rifiutarono;''  of  the  second,  **  I  vescovi  con  alcuni  pochi  priii- 
cipi  cattolici;*'  which,  as  we  have  observed,  completely  changes  the  view  of  die 
constitution  of  the  empire. 

But  we  will  no  longer  detain  our  readers  on  this  point.  The  chief  object  is,  to 
ascertain  how  he  makes  use  of  the  more  se<!tet  sources  to  which  he  alone  had  ae- 
cess,  and  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  would  still  remain  unknown  for  •ome 
time. 

Among  the  materials  for  the  history  of  that  diet  he  had  the  instmctioa  ad- 
dressed to  cardinal  Contarini,  which  cardinal  Quirini  afterwards  printed  from  a 
Venetian  MS. 

Here  we  must  first  remark,  that  he  interwove  into  his  narrative  of  the  eon- 
ferences  which  the  legate  held  with  the  emperor,  the  materials  he  found  in  that 
instruction. 

It  contains  the  following  words:  **  Eos  articulos  in  quibus  inter  se  convenirs 
non  possunt,  ad  nos  remittant,  qui  in  fide  boni  pastoris  et  universalis  pontifiets 
dabimus  operam  utper  universale  concilium  vol  per  aliquam  viam  aequivalentem 
non  praecipitanter,  sed  mature  et  quemadmodum  res  tanti  moment!  exigit,  finis 
his  controversiis  imponatur,  et  remedium  quod  his  malis  abhibendum  est  qoam 
diutissime  perdurare  possit.'* 

Sarpi  makes  Contarini  require,  **  ogni  cosa  si  mandasse  al  papa,  il  qnal  pro- 
metteva  in  fade  di  buon  pastors  et  universale  pontefice  di  fare  ohe  il  tutto  foese 
determinato  per  un  concilio  generale  o  per  altra  via  equivalente  con  sinoerita  e 
con  nissun  affetto  humane,  non  con  precipitio,  ma  maturamente." 

The  instruction  proceeds  in  another  place:  *'  Si  quidem  ah  initio  pontifieatot 
nostri,  ut  facilius  hoc  reli^onis  dissidium  in  pristinam  concordiam  redaceretnrt 
primnm  christianos  principes  ad  veram  pacem  et  concordiam  per  literas  et  nmi- 
tios  nostros  sepissime  hortati  sumus, ....  mox  oh  banc  eandem  caosam  con- 
cilium generale  ....  christianis  regibus  et  principibus  etiam  per  proprios  nun- 
tios  significavimus, ....  multaque  in  Germania  religionis  causa  non  ea  qua 
decuit  auctoritaiem  nostram,  ad  quam  religionis  judicium  co^itio  et  examen 
spectat,  reverentia  tractari  et  fieri  non  absque  gravi  dolore  animi  intelleximus, 
turn  temporum  conditione  moti,  turn  Cesareas  et  regie  majestatum  vel  earum 
oratorum  pollicitationibus  persuasi  quod  ea  qus  hie  fiebant  boni  alicujus  inde 
secuturi  causa  fierent,  partim  patientes  tulimus,  etc." 

Sarpi  adds  to  this:  **  Sicome  la  S^  S.  nel  principle  del  pontificate  per  questo 
medesimo  fine  haveva  mandato  lettere  e  nuntii  a  prencipi  percelebrar  il  concilio, 
e  poi  intimatolo,  e  mandato  al  luogo  i  suoi  legati,  e  che  se  haveva  sopportato 
che  in  Germania  tante  volte  s'havesse  parlato  delle  cose  della  religrione  con  poea 
riverentia  dell*  autorita  sua,  alia  quale  sola  spetta  trattarle,  Phaveva  fatto  per 
essergli  dalle  M'*  S.  data  intentione  e  promcsso  che  cio  si  faceva  per  bene.*' 

In  short,  it  is  evident  that  the  declarations  which  Sarpi  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Contarini,  are  exactly  taken  from  his  instructions;  and  when  once  we  are  aware 
of  this,  we  can  easily  excuse  it,  though  we  cannot  deny  that  the  truth  occa- 
sionally suffers  by  this  proceeding.  The  daily  changes  in  events  caused  fresh 
instructions  to  be  constantly  despatched  to  the  legate.  Sarpi  makes  him  propose 
reasons  for  referring  only  the  unsettled  points  to  Rome,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
required  to  refer  every  thing,  even  the  points  upon  which  an  agreement  had 
already  been  come  to,  to  the  judgment  and  approbation  of  the  Roman  court. 

Sarpi,  however,  departs  still  more  widely  irom  his  original,  in  applying  words 
of  the  instructions  to  a  case  upon  which  they  wore  never  intended  to  bear. 

The  pope  declares  himself  in  the  instructions  with  peculiar  emphasis  against 
a  national  council:  ^* .  .  .  Majestati  CssareaB  in  memoriam  rcdigas,  quantopere 
concilium  illud  sit  semper  detestata,  cum  alibi  turn  Bononis  palam  diceret  nihil 
eque  peruiciosum  fore  et  apostolice  et  imperiali  dignitatibus  quam  Germanomm 
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Jittionale  eonoiliam,  illi  nulla  melioie  via  quam  per  ^nerale  concilium  obviam 
iri  posse  confiteretun  qain  imo  etiam  S.  M.  post  Ratisbonensem  dietam  anno  d"' 
1638  habitam  pro  sua  singulari  pradentia  omni  studio  semper  egit  ne  ^ua  impe- 
rlalis  dieta  hactenus  sit  celebrata  ac  ex  ea  occasione  ad  concilium  naUonale  de- 
VBniretur.*' 

Sarpi  quotes  this  literally,  and  as  if  it  were  taken  from  the  instructions;  but 
with  a  remarkable  addition:  *'  Che  raccordasse  all'  imperatore  quanto  egli 
jBedesimo  havesse  detestato  il  concilio  nationale  essendo  in  Bologna,  conoscen* 
dole  pemicioso  all*  autorita  imperiale:  poiche  i  sudditi  preso  animo  dal  vedersi 
-eoiiceesa  potesta  di  routare  le  cose  della  religione  pensarebbono  ancora  a  mutare 
lo  stato:  e  che  S.  M.  dopo  il  1532  non  volse  mai  piu  celebrare  in  sua  preseoza 
dieta  imperiale  per  non  dar  occasione  di  domandar  concilio  nationale." 

Who  would  not  belicTe  that  the  emperor  himself  had  expressed  the  opinion, 
tint  a  nation  which  had  once  changed  its  reli^on,  would  easily  alter  its  torm  of 
govemmentl  But  in  this  matter  I  cannot  believe  the  author  simply  on  his  own 
•ffirmation;  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  instructions.  This  is  an 
Idea  which  first  obtained  currency  after  the  events  of  a  later  period. 

I  do  not  think  that  my  criticisms  will  appear  too  minute  or  captious.  The 
^nlj  way  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  whether  an  author  speaks  the  truth  or  not, 
ia  to  compare  him  with  the  originals  from  which  he  has  drawn. 

I  find  Sarpi  deviating  from  his  authorities  on  a  point  even  more  important  than 
jui^  of  those  already  cited. 

In  the  very  first  conference  which  he  mentions  as  taking  place  between  the 
«Biperor  and  Contarini,  he  interweaves  the  words  of  the  instruction: — those 
important  words  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  pope  excuses  himself  for  not  having  given  the  cardinal  such  extensive 
powers  as  the  emperor  and  the  king  had  desired:  **  primum  quia  videndum  im- 
primis est,  an  protestantes in  principiis  nobiscum  conveniant,  cujusmodi 

«tt  hojos  saocte  sedis  primatus  tanquam  a  Deo  et  Salvatore  nostro  institutus, 
•aeros.  eoclesic  sacramenta,  et  alia  quedam  quas  tum  sacrarum  literarum  aucfo- 
ritate  tum  universalis  ecclesie  perpetua  observatione  hactenus  observata  et  com 
probata  fuere  et  tibi  nota  esse  bene  scimus:  auibus  statim  initio  admissis  omnia 
Mper  aliis  controversiis  concordia  tentaretur.'' 

Sarpi  makes  Contarini  say:  **  che  S.  S^  ^li  aveva  data  ogni  potesta  di  con- 
eordare  co*  protestanti,  purche  essi  ammettino  i  principii,  che  sono  il  primoto 
della  sede  apostolica  instituito  da  Christo,  et  i  sacramenti  sicome  sono  insegnati 
nella  chiesa  Romano,  e  It  altre  cose  determinate  nelia  hoUa  di  Leone^  offerendosi 
Mile  altre  cose  di  dar  ogni  sodisfattione  alia  Germania." 

We  see  what  a  diflerence  here  is.  In  the  vagueness  of  the  pope's  words  lay 
die  sole  possibility  of  a  successful  issue;  the  conference  would  have  no  con- 
eeivable  aim,  had  not  this  opening  been  \e(i:  in  Sarpi,  however,  this  is  wholly 
lost  sight  of.  The  pope  does  not  mean,  "  quedam  quae  tibi  nota  esse  bene 
•eimns,''  but  requires  the  recognition  of  the  decrees  or  the  bull  of  Leo  X,  that 
is,  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther;  a  measure  which  it  was  impos- 
■ible  to  c&ny  into  eflect 

Sarpi  will  by  no  means  allow  that  the  papal  see  had  shown  any  symptom  of 
a  disposition  to  ^ve  way.  Contarini,  according  to  him,  was  obliged  to  assert 
tiie  pnapal  authonty  in  its  sternest  form.  According  to  Sarpi,  he  began  by  affirm- 
ing that  **  the  pope  could  not  impart  the  authority  to  decide  upon  doubtful  points 
offaith:  to  him  alone  was  the  privilege  of  infallibility  granted  in  these  words- 
Ego  rogavi  pro  te,  Petre.*'  These  are  circumstances  of  which  there  is  not  a 
wofd  to  be  found  in  the  instruction.  For  Sarpi  looked  at  the  papacy  in  the 
eame  light  as  his  contemporaries.  After  its  restoration,  it  became  far  more 
despotic  and  inflexible,  than  it  had  been  in  its  days  of  danger  and  depression. 
But  Sarpi  beheld  it  in  the  fulness  of  power  and  unbroken  self-confidence.  What 
he  witnessed  and  felt,  he  set  down  as  belonging  also  to  the  papacy  of  the  earlier 
times.  All  the  reports  and  documents  which  he  found,  whether  printed  or  in 
manuscript,  were  interpreted  by  him  in  conformity  with  this  impression,  which 

26* 
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was  natural  to  him,  and  which  had  its  origin  in  the  position  of  his  natire  dtjt 
of  the  party  in  it  to  which  he  belonged,  and  to  his  own  personal  situation. 

We  have  another  historical  work  from  the  pen  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  on  the  sobjeet 
of  the  quarrel  between  Venice  and  Rome  in  1606.  Historia  particolare  delle 
cose  passate  tra  '1  summo  pontefice  Paolo  V  e  la  Ser»*  Rep*  di  Venetia;  Lion* 
1624:  which  is  on  the  whole  written  in  a  similar  spirit  It  is  a  masterpiece  of 
Tivid  delineation — true  in  the  main,  but  ^et  the  work  of  a  partisan.  Sarpi  tells 
ns  little  or  nothing  of  the  contentions  existing  among  the  Venetians  themsel?et« 
which  broke  out  on  that  occasion,  forming  so  important  an  event  in  their  do- 
mestic history.  According  to  him  it  would  appear  as  if  only  one  opinion  pre- 
vailed in  Venice.  He  is  always  speakinj^  of  the  **  princeps,**  which  is  hit 
name  for  the  Venetian  government.  This  fiction  of  his  does  not  tend  to  inspirs 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  representation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  Venice. 
He  glides  lightly  over  those  thingrg  which  were  little  to  the  honor  of  Venioe; 
for  instance,  m  the  curious  case  of  the  delivering  up  of  the  prisoners,  mentioned 
in  our  text;  as  if  he  did  not  know  why  they  were  first  given  up  to  the  ambai- 
saddr,  and  then,  with  another  form  of  words,  to  the  cardinal.  N^or  does  he  men- 
tion that  the  Spaniards  were  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Jesuits.  He  had  vowed 
against  both  an  inextinguishable  hatred;  and  will  not  deign  to  notice  the  sepa- 
ration of  their  interests  on  this  occasion. 

The  same  is  very  nearly  the  case  with  regard  to  Sarpi's  history  of  the  eooneil 
of  Trent.  The  authorities  are  brought  together  with  diligence,  are  well  handled^ 
and  used  with  consummate  talent:  we  cannot  exactly  say  they  are  falsified,  or 
that  the^  are  frequently  or  materially  altered;  but  the  whole  work  is  colored 
with  a  tinge  of  decided  enmity  to  the  papal  power. 

Sarpi  thus  opened  a  new  path  to  the  historian,  by  giving  to  compilation  the 
utility  of  a  prevailing  tendency;  his  work  is  condemnatory  and  hostile;  and  is 
the  first  example  of  a  history  which  accompanies  the  whole  development  of  its 
subject  with  incessant  blame;  it  has  a  far  more  decided  character  than  the  his- 
tory of  Thuanus,  who  was  the  first  to  make  a  slight  and  occasional  ose  of  a 
style  in  which  Sarpi  has  found  innumerable  followers. 

Istoria  del  eoncilio  di  Trenio  scriita  dal  padre  Sforza  Pallavicino  della  compagnia 

di  GesUf  1664. 

A  book  like  the  history  of  Sarpi,  so  rich  in  details  which  had  never  before 
come  to  light,  so  full  of  talent  and  sarcasm,  relating  to  so  important  an  event, 
and  one,  the  consequences  of  which  had  a  predominant  influence  over  the  age, 
must  necessarily  have  produced  a  very  great  impression.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared in  1619.  A  Latin  translation  ran  through  four  editions  before  the  year 
1622;  there  were  besides  a  German  and  a  French  translation. 

The  court  of  Rome  was  the  more  anxious  to  have  it  confuted,  since  it  con- 
tained many  errors,  obvious  to  all  who  were  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
public  affairs  of  that  period. 

A  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Terentio  Alciati,  Prefect  of  the  Studies  in  the  Col- 
leffio  Romano,  immediately  employed  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  a  reply, 
which  might  also  serve  as  a  complete  history  of  the  subject:  his  book  bears  the 
title  of  ^*  Historic  concilii  Tridentini  a  veritatis  hostibus  evulgats  elenchus;*'* 
he  got  together  an  enormous  mass  of  materials;  but  he  died  in  1651,  before  he 
had  completed  his  work. 

Goswin  Nickel,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  selected  Sforza  Pallavicini,  an- 
other member  of  his  order,  one  who  had  already  shown  some  literary  talent,  to 
finish  it,  and  set  him  free  from  his  other  occupations;  the  general  had  appointed 
him  to  this  work,  ^^  as  a  condottiere  appoints  one  of  his  soldiers,*'  to  use  Palla- 
vicini's  own  expressions. 

Pallavicini  published  his  work  about  1656,  in  three  thick  quartos. 

*  This  is  the  title  it  bears  iq  Mazzuchelli. 
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This  work  contains  an  enormoas  mass  of  matter,  and  is  of  the  greatesC  import* 
anoe  to  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  since  it  commences  from  the  very 
origin  of  the  reformation.  The  archives  were  all  opened  to  him;  he  had  access 
to  all  the  arailable  materials  which  the  Roman  libraries  contained;  not  only  the 
■els  of  the  conncil,  but  the  correspondence  of  the  legates  with  Rome,  and  an 
immeose  rariety  of  other  matter,  were  placed  at  his  disposal;  he  is  far  from 
ooDcealing  his  authorities,  and  rather  makes  a  parade  of  their  titles  on  the  mar- 
gin of  his  book:  their  number  is  prodigious. 

Hit  principal  object  was  to  refute  Sarpi.  He  places  at  the  end  of  each  volame 
m  catalogue  of  errors  of  which  he  had  convicted  him,  and  reckons  them  to 
amonnt  to  361.  fiut  numberless  others  remain,  he  says,  which  he  had  also 
nfoted,  although  they  are  not  mentioned  in  these  catalogues. 

He  states  in liis  preface,  **  that  he  would  not  enter  into  trifling  skirmishes; 
whoever  wished  to  attack  him,  might  do  so  with  regular  forces,  and  overthrow 
kit  whole  book,  as  he  had  overthrown  Sarpi.'*  What  a  strange  work  would 
toeh  an  one  have  been!     We  are  not  tempted  to  accept  bis  challenge. 

We  must  be  satisfied  with  giving,  by  a  few  examples,  an  idea  of  the  method 
of  Pdlavicini. 

At  he  had  so  many  unpublished  sources  to  draw  from,  and  in  fact  compiled 
hit  whole  book  from  these  documents,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  inquire  in 
whtt  mode  he  converted  them  to  his  use. 

His  will  be  easier,  wherever  the  authorities  he  used  have  been  since  printed. 
It  hat  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  a  whole  series  of  documents  which  have 
■ever  been  printed,  and  which  are  quoted  by  him:  we  must  compare  the  origi- 
salt  with  his  toxt. 

This  I  will  do  on  a  few  points,  as  follows: 

1.  We  most  first  acknowledge  that  the  extracts  which  Pallavicini  makes  from 
the  instructions  and  papers  at  his  disposal,  and  the  use  he  puts  them  to,  are 
often  quite  satisfactory;  for  instance,  1  have  collated  his  extracts  with  an  in- 
ttroGtion  which  the  Spanish  minister  received  from  his  court  in  1562,  the  an- 
twer  which  the  pope  gave  him  in  March,  1563,  and  the  fresh  instructions  which 
the  nuncio  received  from  the  pope,  and  have  found  him  to  agree  in  all  particu- 
lars with  the  originals  he  quotes.  Pall,  xx,  10;  xxiv,  1.  He  has  used  an  un- 
doubted right,  in  making  some  transpositions  which  do  not  at  all  affect  the  truth. 
It  is  true  he  softens  some  strong  expressions;  for  example,  when  the  pope  says, 
thai  he  had  re-opened  the  council,  relying  solely  on  the  support  of  the  king,  and 
in  the  belief  that  he  would  be  his  right  arm,  and  his  pioneer  and  guide  in  all  his 
thoQghts  and  actions;  **  il  fondamento  che  facessimo  nella  promessa  di  S.  M^  e 
de*  tnoi  ministri  di  doverci  assistere  ci  face  entrare  arditamente  neir  impress, 
pentando  di  avere  S.  M^  per  nostro  braccio  dritto  e  che  avesse  a  esserci  guida 
o  eondnttiero  in  ogni  nostra  aziono  e  pensiero;"  he  only  makes  him  say  that  he 
would  not  have  opened  the  council,  had  he  not  cherished  the  hope  that  the  king 
would  be  his  right  hand  and  guide.  As  the  substance  is  the  same,  we  cannot 
make  this  a  ground  of  censure.  Sarpi  (viii,  61)  thinks  that  the  mission  of  Vis- 
eooti  to  Spain,  and  of  another  minister  to  the  emperor,  was  only  a  blind,  and 
that  they  were  not  really  charged  to  propose  another  conference;  but  this  is  an 
•OEoett  of  suspicion  in  Sarpi:  the  proposal  of  a  congress,  or  a  conference  as  it 
wat  then  called,  is  one  of  the  points  which  was  most  insisted  upon  in  the  in- 
ttnietions,  and  Pallavicini  is  doubtless  right  in  his  assertion  to  that  effect. 

fL  But  Pallavicini  is  not  always  the  better  informed  of  the  two.  He  devotes 
a  whole  chapter  to  refute  the  assertion  of  Sarpi,  that  Paul  III  had  proposed  at 
the  conference  of  Busseto,  to  Charles  V,  to  invest  his  nephew,  who  had  married 
a  natoral  daughter  of  the  emperor,  with  the  duchy  of  Milan.  He  refuses  to  be- 
lieve the  historians  by  whom  this  fact  is  stated.  *^  How  would  the  pope  have 
dared  to  write  letters  to  the  emperor  in  the  tone  in  which  these  are  written?** 
"  Con  qual  petto  avrebbe  ardito  di  scrivere  a  Carlo  lettere  cosi  risentitel"  The 
emperor  might  well  have  reproached  him  with  his  shameless  dissimulation 
(timnlatione  sfacciata).    Pallavicini  is  so  vehement,  that  we  cannot  help  be- 
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lienn^  that  he  writes  bona  fide.  Nererthelees  the  facte  as  related  by  Sarpi  are 
correct.  This  appears  most  clearly  from  the  despatches  of  the  Florentine  minis- 
ter: ^Dispaccio  Guicciardini  26  Giugno  1543.) 

Still  more  minute  details  are  to  be  found  in  a  manuscript  life  of  Vasto.  We 
may  mention  a  Discorso  of  cardinal  Carpi  which  touches  upon  this  point.  Evea 
in  the  year  1547  the  pope  had  not  ((iven  up  the  project.  **  Le  cardinal  de  Bo* 
logne  au  roy  Henry  11,  Ribier  II,  9.  L'on — le  pape--demande  Milan,  qa*ii 
jamais  n'aura;  rautre—rempereur— 400,000  sc.,  qu^il  n*aura  sans  rendre  Milao." 
Notwithstanding  this,  pope  Paul  III  actually  wrote  the  letters  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

3.  But  the  question  still  remains,  whether  Pallavicini  generally  errs  bonafidti 
It  certainly  does  not  appear  that  this  was  the  case  in  every  instance.  We  fiiiA 
occasionally  that  the  documents  are  not  so  orthodox  and  so  catholic  as  he  is 
himself.  Whilst  affairs  were  still  in  progress,  and  were  seen  on  all  sides,  and 
under  every  possibility  of  a  change  in  their  character  and  results,  it  was  im* 
possible  to  take  the  same  precise  view  of  them,  as  after  the  final  decision  of  the 
whole  transaction.  The  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  century  could  by  no 
means  approve  a  treaty  such  as  that  of  the  peace  of  Augsburg.  Pallavioini  la- 
ments the  **detrimenti  gravissimi**  which  were  brought  upon  the  Roman  te^ 
be  compares  the  treaty  to  a  palliative  medicine,  which  only  produces  a  moss 
dangerous  crisis.  Nevertheless  he  meets  with  the  report  of  a  nuncio  on  this 
•ubject,  who  foresaw  its  necessity.  This  nuncio  was  Delfino  bishop  of  Liesfaia* 
Pallavicini  quotes  the  report  which  that  bishop  made  to  cardinal  Carafia,  and 
in  fact  uses  it.     fiut  how  does  he  do  thist 

He  converts  all  the  arguments  with  which  Delfino  proves  the  absolute  neea^ 
sity  of  this  treaty ,1nto  excuses  put  forward  by  Ferdinand  for  himself. 

The  nuncio  says,  that  at  that  time  there  was  neither  prince  nor  city  which 
f.id  not  had  some  dispute  with  their  neighbors;  and  he  names  them: — the  whole 
tsountry  was  going  to  ruin; — Brandenburg,  Hesse,  and  Saxon-Nanmborg,  de- 
clared, as  if  constituting  an  opposition  diet,  that  they  would  hold  together.  The 
king  had  besought  the  emperor  rather  to  make  peace  with  France,  and  to  direct 
his  attention  to  Germany;  but  this  he  refused  to  do:  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
disorders  the  estates  met;  the  king  then  confirmed  the  points  upon  which  both 
parties  had  agreed:  this  they  did  so  joyfully  (**  si  allegramente**},  that  since 
Maximilian*8  time  Germany  had  never  been  so  quiet. 

Pallavicini  touches  upon  all  these  matters  (lib.  xiii,  c.  13),  but  weakens 
their  effect  by  placing  these  observations  in  the  mouth  of  a  prince  who  is  only 
trying  to  exculpate  his  actions. 

Scusavasi  egli  di  cio  con  addurre  che  haveva  richiesto  d^ordini  specificati, 


I'imperatore  confortandolo  alia  pace  di  Francia....ed  havergli  ricordato 
quests  Tunica  arme  per  franger  Torgoglio  de*  protestanti  etc.^  Let  us  place  in 
opposition  to  these  ambiguous  phrases,  the  words  of  Delfino:  **  II  ser^  re  ve- 
dendo  auesti  andamenti  ^the  religious  dissensions!  scrisse  a  6.  M^  Cesarsa 
esortanaola  alia  pace  col  christianissimo  accioche  ella  possa  attendere  alle  cose 
di  Germania  e  farsi  ubedire  etc.'* 

It  is  doubtless  a  wide,  and,  in  an  author  who  glories  so  much  in  his  authority, 
mn  insufferable  departure  from  his  original,  to  place  the  narrative  of  a  nuncio  as 
a  self-exculpation  in  the  mouth  of  a  king;  but  the  worst  is,  tliat  it  obscures  the 
true  view  of  the  event. 

The  whole  of  the  documents  indeed  are  used,  translated  from  the  style  of  the 
sixteenth  into  that  of  the  seventeenth  century;  but  they  are  used  disingenuously. 

4.  We  have  other  observations  to  make  when  we  turn  to  the  connection  sob* 
sistincr  between  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  I.  It  is  well  known  that  the  emperor 
of  Germany  insisted  upon  a  reform  which  was  by  no  means  agrreeable  to  the 
pope.  During  the  first  months  of  the  year  15G3,  Pius  twice  sent  his  nuncio, 
first  Commendone,  then  Morone,  to  Inspruck,  where  the  emperor  then  was,  to 
persuade  liim  to  relinquish  this  opposition:  these  were  remarkable  missions  and 
productive  of  the  most  weighty  consequences  to  the  council.    It  is  very  interest- 
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iBff  to  obsenre  in  what  manner  Pallavicini  (XX.  4.)  gives  the  reports  of  them. 
We  have  before  us  Commendone's  report,  19th  Febniary,  1563,  which  Palla- 
Ticini  also  used. 

The  first  point  npon  which  we  must  remark  is,  that  he  immeasurably  weakens 
the  expressions  which  were  used  at  the  imperial  court,  and  the  objects  which 
were  there  contemplated.  He  makes  Commendone  say  of  the  alliance  then 
•obsistinflr  between  the  emperor,  the  French,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine;  **  ren- 
dersi  credibile  che  scambievolmente  si  confirmerebbono  nel  parer  e  si  promet- 
terebbono  ajuto  nell*  operare.**  It  is  possible  that  they  would  come  to  some 
dejrree  of  unanimity  or  opinion,  and  would  assist  each  other  in  their  under- 
tikiDgs.  Commendone  expresses  himself  very  differently;  the  imperial  court 
bad  not  only  determined  to  endeavor  to  pursue  measures  of  reform  in  common 
with  the  Freuch:  **pare  che  pensino  trovar  modo  e  forma  di  haver  piu  parte  et 
antorita  nel  presente  concilio  per  stabilire  in  esso  tutte  le  lore  petition!  giunta- 
mente  con  Frances!." 

Pallavicini  entirely  omits  many  other  things.  It  was  the  opinion  prevalent  \ 
tt  the  imperial  court,  that  much  more  might  have  been  done  with  the  protestants 
by  a  union  of  concessions  and  of  real  reforms:  **  La  somma  e  che  a  me  pare  di 
lutTer  veduto  non  pur  in  S.  M^  ma  nelli  principali  ministri,  come  Trausen  e 
ftleldio,  un  ardentissimo  desiderio  della  riforma  e  del  progresso  del  concilio  con 
una  gran  speranza  quod  remettendo  aliquid  de  jure  positivo  et  reformando  mores 
.tidiaciplinam  ecclesiasticam  non  solo  si  possono  conservare  li  cattolici  ma  gua- 
dagnare  e  ridnrre  degli  heretici,  con  una  opinione  et  impressione  pur  troppo  forte 
ehe  qui  siano  molti  che  non  vogliano  riforma.'*  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  find  out 
who  the  protestants  were,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  return  to  the  catho- 
lic faith,  if  due  reforms  took  place,  but  the  conversation  was  much  too  offensive 
to  have  been  reported  by  him  to  a  courtly  prelate.  Mention  being  made  of  the 
difficulties  which  were  experienced  in  the  council,  Seld  answered  shortly; 
**  Oportnisset  ab  initio  sequi  sana  consilia."  Pallavicini  also  mentions  the 
eomplaints  of  the  difficulties,  but  omits  the  answers. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  a  decision  of  the  chancellor  in  favor  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  eztenso. 

In  short,  he  dwells  upon  what  is  agreeable  to  him,  but  ignores  whatever  might  ^ 
be  unpalatable  to  himself  and  to  the  curia. 

6.  This  cannot  fail  to  have  a  disadvantageous  effect  upon  our  knowledge  of 
the  tnbject. 

For  example,  in  the  year  1547,  the  Spaniards  produced  some  articles  of  reform,  - 
known  under  the  title  of  Censures.  Shortly  afterwards  followed  the  transfer  of 
the  council  to  another  city,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Censures  were 
tiie  chief  cause  of  that  event.  It  was  certainly  a  most  important  fact  that  the 
immediate  supporters  of  the  emperor  Charles,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
▼ictorious,  maae  such  extravagant  demands.  Sarpi  states  them  in  their  full  . 
extent,  lib.  ii,  p.  262,  and  also  briefly  gives  the  answers  of  the  pope.  But  it  is 
not  convenient  to  Pallavicini  to  admit  that  orthodox  prelates  could  have  made 
each  outrageous  demands.  He  says  that  Sarpi  tells  many  things  concerning 
this  of  which  he  can  find  nothing;  the  only  thmg  he  can  find  is,  an  answer  of 
the  pope  to  certain  proposals  for  reform,  made  by  numerous  monks,  and  which 
had  oeen  shown  to  him  bv  the  president;  lib.  ix,  c.  9,  '^  sopra  varie  riformazioni 
proposte  da  molti  de'  padri.*'  He  takes  good  care  not  to  insert  them.  They 
might  have  weakened  his  refutation  of  the  worldly  motives  which  Sarpi  alleges 
lor  the  transfer  of  the  council. 

6.  Here  he  gives  admirable  proofs  of  his  talent  for  silence,  and  of  his  art  of 
letting  alone  what  is  not  agreeable  to  him. 

In  the  third  book,  for  example,  he  occasionally  quotes  a  Venetian  report  by 
Soriano,  and  states  that  the  author  asserts  that  he  possessed  a  peculiar  and  un- 
aneetionable  knowledge  of  the  treaties  between  Francis  and  Clement ^an  asser- 
tion which  he  does  not  attempt  to  combat,  (iii,  c.  12,  n.  1):  he  inserts  passag:es 
of  this  report  in  his  narrative;  for  example,  that  Clement  had  shed  tears  of  grief 
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and  indication  at  the  news  of  the  captaie  of  his  nephew  hj  the  emperor; — Is 
short,  it  18  evident  that  he  attaches  credit  to  it.  He  also  aflSrms  that  this  Vene- 
tian is  directly  at  variance  with  his  countryman  Sarpi,  who  says,  *^  II  papa  ne- 
gotio  oonfederazione  col  re  di  Franoia,  la  quale  si  conelase  e  stahili  anco  col 
matrimonio  di  Henrico  secondogenito  regie  e  di  Catharina.*'  Upon  this  Pallsp 
▼icini  exclaims,  **  The  pope  did  not  ally  himself  with  the  king,  as  P.  Soave  so 
boldly  maintains;*'  and  appeals  to  Gnicciardini  and  Soriano.  Bat  what  does 
Soriano  sayl  He  traces  at  length,  how  and  where  the  preference  of  the  poM 
for  the  French  had  begun;  how  completely  political  it  was;  and  lastly,  he  speaxs 
of  the  negotiations  at  Bologna,  He  certainly  denies  that  they  had  amounted  to 
a  positive  treaty;  but  what  ne  really  meant  to  deny  was,  that  the  terms  were 
committed  to  writing.  *'  Di  tutti  h  desiderii  (del  re)  s*accommod6  Clemenle 
con  parole  tali  che  ^Ti  fanno  credere,  S.  S<*  esser  disposta  in  tutto  alle  sueTogiie» 
senza  pero  far  provisions  alcuna  in  scrittura.*'  He  afterwards  relates  that  the 
king  had  pressed  the  pope  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  had  been  there  made? 
**  S.  M^  cnr°^  dimando  che  da  S.  S^^li  fussino  osservate  le  promesse;'* — whidi« 
according  to  the  same  author,  was  one  cause  of  the  pope's  death.  Here  we  have 
the  extraordinary  case  in  which  falsehood  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  truer  than  truth 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sarpi  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  a  treaty  had 
been  made,  since  what  was  so  called  nover  came  to  anything;  and  Pallaricini  is 
perfectly  right  in  denying  the  existence  of  this  treaty;  yet  on  a  ^neral  view  of 
the  facts,  Sarpi  is  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  pope  and  the  king  entered  into 
the  most  intimate  alliance,  only  it  was  conducted  by  word  of  mouth  and  not  ia 
writing. 

7.  We  find  similar  facts  with  regard  to  the  use  he  makes  of  Visconti's  letters. 
Sarpi  sometimes  takes  more  from  them  than  they  contain;  e.  g.  he  says  rii,  657, 
concerning  the  decree  enforcing  residence,  that  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine  spdn 
very  diffusely  and  indistinctly,  and  that  people  eould  not  make  oat  whether  he 
was  friendly  to  such  a  decree  or  not.  Pallavioini  breaks  out  with  the  greatest 
violence  at  this,  ** Si  scorge  apertamente  il  ocmtrario"  (xix,  o.  8,);  andqnolss 
Yisconti  in  support  of  his  confutation.  Let  us  hear  Visconti  himself :  ^*  Per- 
che  s'allargo  molto  non  potero  seguire  se  non  pochi  prelati"  (Trento,  X  Dee« 
Mansi,  Misc.  Baluzii  III,  p.  454).  It  is  therefore  true  that  people  could  not 
follow  him,  and  did  not  properiy  understand  his  meaning.  Further,  Pallavicini 
is  angry  that  Sarpi  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  the  cardinal  did  not  appear  in 
one  of  the  congregations,  because  he  wished  to  leave  the  French  an  opportonitr 
of  expressing  themselves  in  full  freedom;  and  that  he  used  the  news  of  the  deaUi 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  as  a  pretext.  Pallavicini  vehemently  protests  that  this 
was  the  true  and  only  ground.  **  Ne  io  trovo  in  tanto  memone  piene  di  sospetto, 
che  ciu  capitasse  in  mento  a  persona."    (ib.)    What!  Nobody  conceived  a  sus- 

Sicion  in  consequence  of  this  absencet  Visconti  says  in  a  published  letter  of 
lansi,  '^  Lorena  chiamo  quest!  prelati  Frances!  e  gli  commise  che  havessero  da 
esprimcre  liberamente  tutto  quelle  che  haveano  in  animo  senza  timer  alcuno.— 
£  sono  di  quelli  che  pensano  che  il  cardinal  se  ne  restasse  in  casa  per  quests 
effetto."  Visconti  certainly  says  nothing  of  the  cardinal  having  useo  the  death 
of  the  king  of  Navarre  as  a  pretext;  it  must  have  been  found  in  other  letters, 
(since  we  see  that  Sarpi  had  other  sources  before  his  eyes);  but  it  is  certain  that 
these  letters  contain  a  literal  assertion  that  it  was  suspected  that  the  cardinal 
remained  at  home  designedly.  What  then  shall  we  say,  since  Pallavicini  inith* 
out  doubt  saw  themi 

8.  But  Pallavicini*s  sole  aim  is  throughout  to  confute  his  opponent,  withoat 
caring  much  to  bring  the  truth  to  light.  This  is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
the  part  relating  to  the  conference  of  Ratisbon,  concerning  which  we  have  treated 
so  much  at  length  in  the  text.  Pallavicini  knew  of  the  instruction  in  ouestioni 
as  we  may  conceive,  but  held  it  to  be  more  secret  than  it  really  was.  His  man- 
ner of  treating  it  affords  us  great  insight  into  his  character.  He  contradicts 
Sarpi  with  great  vehemence,  and  abuses  him  for  making  the  pope  assert  that  he 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  protestants,  in  as  far  as  they  would  agree  with 
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on  thoM  points  of  the  catholic  leligion  which  were  already  established: 
M  che  ove  i  Luterani  convenissero  ne'  panti  gii  stabiliti  della  ohiesa  romana,  si 
olbriTa  nel  resto  di  porger  ogni  sodisrattione  alia  Grermania.''  This  he  thinks 
diieetly  at  Tariance  with  the  truth.  **  Qaesto  e  dirimpetto  contrario  al  primo 
Mpo  deir  instmttione."  What!  Does  he  mean  that  the  contrary  was  the  facti 
Toe  pope's  instruction  says:  **  Videndum  est  an  in  principiis  nobiscum  conTeni- 

aiity quibus  admissis  omnis  super  aliis  controversiis  concord ia  tentaretur," 

and  the  other  words  which  we  have  quoted  before.  It  is  certainly  true,  that 
Sarpi  is  here  in  error,  for  he  restricts  the  powers  of  the  legate  more  than  the 
fittt  warrants;  he  says  too  little  of  the  yielding  disposition  of  the  pope:  Palla- 
vieini,  without  discovering  this  most  obvious  mistake,  asserts  that  Sarpi  states 
too  much;  he  enters  into  a  distinction  between  articles  of  faith  and  others,  which 
doeo  not  exist  in  the  bull;  he  brings  together  a  number  of  things  which  are  per- 
6ct]y  true,  bnt  are  not  the  whole  truth,  and  which  do  not  invalidate  the  words 
which  stand  in  the  instruction.  In  unimportant  matters  he  is  accurate,  but  he ' 
eonpletely  distorts  what  is  essential.  In  short,  Pallavidni  acts  like  an  advo- 
eata  who  has  undertaken  to  defend  a  client  laboring  under  a  heavy  accusation, 
bk  all  points  and  at  all  hazards.  He  endeavors  to  place  him  in  the  best  liffht, 
and  bnngs  forward  what  may  benefit  his  case,  and  not  only  leaves  out  what, 
aoeoidinfr  to  his  view  of  the  matter,  might  be  injurious,  but  flatly  denies  it. 

It  womd  be  impossible  to  follow  him  through  all  the  lengthy  discussions  in 
which  he  enga^ies;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  have  shown,  in  some  measure,  his 
Banner  of  treating  his  subject. 

Truly  we  gather  from  our  researches  not  the  most  agreeable  results  for  the 
hbtory  of  the  council  of  Trent 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  truth  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  collective  results  of 
two  works.  Perhaps,  as  regards  a  very  general  view,  this  may  be  the 
(  it  is  certainly  not  so  as  to  particulars. 
They  both  wander  from  the  paths  of  truth,  which  certainly  lies  between  them: 
bnt  truth  cannot  be  seized  by  conjecture;  truth  is  too  positive  and  too  original, 
and  is  only  to  be  got  at  by  a  review  of  facts,  and  not  by  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
eoniicttng  statements. 

Thas  we  have  already  seen  that  Sarpi  asserts  that  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
at  Bologna,  and  that  this  is  denied  dy  Pallavicini:  now  no  conjecture  in  the 
world  could  bring  to  light  the  fact,  that  the  treaty  had  been  made  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  not  in  wnting, — a  fact  which  affords  the  solution  of  this  contra- 
dietion. 

They  both  of  them  falsify  the  instruction  given  to  Contarini;  their  contradic- 
tions can  never  be  reconciled;  and  the  truth  is  only  to  be  come  at  by  referring  to 
tiie  original  documents. 

Their  minds  were  of  a  completely  opposite  cast.  That  of  Sarpi  is  acute,  pene- 
trating, and  sarcastic:  his  arrangement  is  most  skilful,  his  style  pure  and  unaf- 
fected; and  although  the  Crusca  will  not  admit  him  into  the  catalogue  of  the 
daasics,  (probably  on  account  of  a  few  provincialisms  of  which  he  is  guilty,) 
hit  work  is  very  refreshing  af\er  the  many  pompous  authors  through  whom  we 
have  to  wade;  his  style  suits  his  subject,  and  his  manner  of  relating  his  facts 
places  him  certainly  second  among  the  modem  historians  of  Italy;  I  should  put 
nim  immediately  aHer  Macchiavelli. 

Pallavicini  is  certainly  not  without  talent,  and  frequently  draws  admirable 
parallels;  and  he  is  a  skilful  partisan.  But  his  intellect  was  somewhat  heavy 
and  cumbrous;  his  was  a  talent  for  turning  phrases  and  inventing  subterfuges; 
kia  style  was  too  wordy.  Sarpi  is  clear  and  transparent  to  the  very  bottom; 
IHdlavicini  is  not  without  a  certain  easy  flow  of  words,  but  muddy,  flat,  and 
shallow. 

Both  of  them  are  complete  partisans,  and  are  deficient  in  that  spirit  of  an  his- 
torian, which  seizes  upon  circumstances  and  objects  in  their  full  truth,  and 
brings  them  distinctly  to  view.    Sarpi  certainly  had  the  power  to  do  so,  but  his 
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only  aim  was  to  attack;  Pallavicini  had  infinitely  less  of  the  requisite  talent,  and 
his  object  was  to  defend  his  party  at  all  hazards. 

Even  with  the  aid  of  both  these  works,  we  cannot  thoroaghly  master  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Sarpi  contains  much  matter,  which 
Pallavicini,  with  all  the  facilities  which  he  enjoyed,  could  never  discover.  I 
will  only  mention  a  memoir  of  the  nuncio  Chieregato  on  the  deliberations  at  the 
court  of  Adrian  VI,  which  is  most  important,  and  against  which  Pallavicini 
makes  unmeaning  exceptions.  Pallavicini  also  passes  over  much  from  incapa- 
city to  perceive  its  importance,  and  therefore  leaves  it  out  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  documents  escaped  Sarpi,  which  Pallavicini  possessed:  e.  g. 
Sarpi  only  saw  a  very  small  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Roman 
court  with  the  legates.  His  errors  chiefly  arise  from  want  of  authentic  informa- 
tion. 

However,  both  of  them  are  occasionally  ignorant  of  important  documents.  A 
short  report  of  cardinal  Morone,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  decisive  mission  to 
Ferdinand  I,  is  most  important  for  the  whole  history  of  the  latter  portion  of  the 
council;  yet  neither  of  our  authors  has  made  any  use  of  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Rainaldns  or  Le  Plat  completely  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies. Rainaldus  often  merely  makes  extracts  from  Pallavicini.  Le  Plat 
follows  him  or  Sarpi  frequently  word  for  word,  and  takes  out  of  the  Latin  trans- 
lations of  their  worics  what  he  cannot  find  otherwise  authenticated.  He  has  also 
used  fewer  MSS.  than  we  could  have  expected.  There  is  much  which  is  new 
and  good  in  Mendham's  memoirs  of  the  council  of  Trent;  (for  instance,  we  find, 
p.  181,  an  extract  from  the  acts  of  Paleotto,  as  well  as  his  introduction  to  several 
distinct  sessions,  as  for  example,  the  20th  session;)  but  he  has  not  doToted  sn^ 
ficient  study  to  his  subject. 

Should  any  one  wish  to  undertake  a  new  history  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
(which  indeed  cannot  be  expected,  as  subjects  of  this  nature  have  now  lottmoffik 
of  their  interest,)  he  must  begin  afresh  from  the  very  commencement.  He  most 
collect  the  several  negotiations,  and  the  discussions  of  the  congrregations, — ^rery 
little  of  which  is  known  authentically:  he  must  also  obtain  the  despatches  of  thie 
several  ministers  who  were  present  at  the  council.  Then  indeed  he  would  he 
able  to  master  his  subject,  and  to  understand  completely  the  two  rival  historians. 
This  is  a  labor  which  will  never  be  performed:  those  who  have  the  power,  will 
not  do  it;  and  those  who  have  the  will,  have  not  the  means. 
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SECTION  III. 

PXRIOD    OF   THE    RESTORATION    OF   CATHOLICISM   DOWN   TO   THE 

REION   OF    SIXTUS   V. 

We  retom  to  our  manuscripts,  the  information  in  which,  though  fragmentary, 
is  at  any  rate  authentic  and  unfalsified. 

83. 

Buiruetiopro  eausa  Jidei  et  coneilii  data  epUeopo  Muiinw^  Pauli  IIl^  ad  regem 
Bomanorum  nurUio  desiinato.   24.  Oct  1536.   {MS,  Barb,  3007.  15  leaves.) 

This  document  clearly  shows  how  necessary  the  court  of  Rome  found  it,  to 
collect  its  8treng[th,  and  take  heed  to  its  reputation.  The  following  rules  were, 
among  others,  given  to  the  nuncio.  He  was  neither  to  be  too  liberal,  nor  yet 
parsimonious;  neither  too  grave  nor  too  gay;  he  was  not  to  make  known  his 
niiritual  authority  by  posting  it  on  the  church  doors,  which  might  render  him 
ndlculous;  whoever  wanted  hiro  would  find  him  out  without  that:  he  was,  though 
only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  entirely  to  remil^his  dues,  and  was  never 
to  show  rapacity  in  collecting  them;  he  was  to  contract  no  debts,  and  to  pay  all 
his  bills  at  inns.  **  Nee  hospitii  pensione  nimis  parce  vel  fortasse  etiam  nequa^ 
qoam  soluta  discedat,  id  quoa  ab  aliquibus  nuntiis  aliis  factum  plurimum  animos 
eoram  populorum  in  nos  irritavit. — In  vultu  et  colloquiis  omnem  timorem  aut 
eaose  nostrs  diffidentiam  dissimulet. — Hilari  quidem  vultu  accipere  se  fingant 
invitationes,  sed  in  respondendo  modum  non  excedant,ne  id  forte  mali  iisaccidat 

food  cuidam  nobili  Saxoni,  camerario  secrete  q.  Leonis  X,  (Miltitz),  qui  ob 
lUtheranam  causam  componendam  in  Saxoniam  missus,  id  tantum  fructus  re- 
portarit,  quod  sepe,  perturbatus  vino,  ea  effutire  de  pontifice  et  Romana  curia 
a  Saxonibus  inducebatur,  non  modo  quae  facta  erant,  sed  que  ipsi  e  male  in  nos 
mentis  affectu  imacinabantur  et  optabant;  et  ea  omnia  scriptis  excipientes 
postea  in  conventu  Vormatiensi  nobis  publico  coram  tota  Germania  exprobra- 

We  also  see  in  Pallavicini,  I,  18,  that  Miltitz  left  behind  him  a  very  bad 
reputation  at  the  Roman  court. 

This  instruction  is  remarkable,  as  it  names  several  less  known  defenders  of 
Catholicism  in  Germany,  such  as  Leonh.  Marstaller,  Nicol.  Appel,  Job.  Bur- 
chard,  the  preacher  of  his  order,  **  qui  etsi  nihil  librorum  ediderit  contra  Luther- 
anos,  magno  tamen  vitae  periculo  ab  initio  usque  hujus  tumultus  pro  dofensione 
eeclesiae  laboravit."  Among  those  who  were  better  known,  Ludwig  Berus, 
who  had  fled  from  Basle  to  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  and  was  recommended  to 
the  nuncio,  was  the  most  celebrated,  **  tum  propter  sanam  et  excellentem  homi- 
nis  doctrinam  et  morum  probitatem,  tum  quia  sua  gravitate  et  autoritate  optime 
operam  navare  poterit  in  causa  fidei.*'  It  is  well  known  that  Ber  understood 
how  to  make  himself  respected  even  by  the  protestants. 
VOL.  II. — 27 
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23. 

InitrtUiione  mandata  da  Roma  per  PeUttione  del  hogo  del  eoneilio,     (1537.)    ifi- 

formaiioni  Point.  T.  XII. 

It  was  anqaestionably  now  the  intention  of  Paal  III  to  convoke  a  council. 
In  this  instruction  he  asserts  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  do  so  QLatto  risoluto); 
only  his  wish  was  to  hold  it  in  Italy.  He  leaned  to  Piacenza  or  JBologna,  cities 
belonging  to  the  church,  the  common  mother  of  all;  or  at  all  events,  to  some  city 
belonging  to  the  Venetians,  as  they  were  friends  to  all  parties.  His  leasoa 
was  that  the  protestants  had  no  real  wish  for  a  council;  as  was  evident  from  the 
conditions  which  they  sought  to  impose.  Here  we  trace  the  thooffht  which 
afterwards  acquired  so  great  an  historical  importance— that  the  councu  was  only 
an  afiair  of  the  catholics  among  themselves. 

Lastly,  he  informs  the  emperor  of  his  attempts  at  internal  reforms.  **  Saia 
con  effetto  e  non  con  parole.*' 

24. 

Initruiiione  data  da  Paolo  HI al c^  Montepuleiano  dettinato  alP  imperaiore  CarhF 
9opra  le  cose  delta  religione  in  Ger mania.  1539.     {Bibl.  Cortini  No.  467.) 

Nevertheless  it  is  apparent  that  the  necessity  of  a  reconciliation  first  mani- 
fested itself  in  Germany.  Occasionally  both  parties  were  brought  into  collision 
with  the  pope.  At  the  convention  of  Frankfort,  the  imperial  ambassador  Johsna 
"Wessel,  archbishop  of  Lund,  made  most  important  concessions  to  the  protes- 
tants:— a  truce  for  fifteen  months,  during  which  time  all  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  Kammergericht  were  to  be  suspended;  and  a  promise  of  a  conference  tonchf 
ing  religious  matters,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  pope.  This  was 
of  course  intensely  odious  to  Paul  III:  cardinal  Montepuleiano,  afterwards  Blar^ 
eellus  II,  was  therefore  sent  to  Germany,  in  order  to  tnrow  impediments  in  ths 
way  of  so  uncatholic  a  proceeding. 

This  instruction  accuses  the  archbishop  of  Lund  of  corrupt  personal  modtes 
for  his  proceeding's;  and  of  being  influenced  by  presents,  promises,  and  ulterior 
views.     **La  communita  d'Augusta  gli  dono  2500  fiorini  d'oro,  poi  gli  fu  fatta 

Eromissione  di  4000  f.  singulis  annis  sopra  il  frutto  del  suo  arcivescovato  di 
lUnda  occupato  per  quel  re  Luterano  (of  Denmark).'*  He  wished  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Cleves  and  queen  Maria  of  Hungary:  for  that 
sister  of  the  emperor,  who  was  then  Governess  of  the  Netherlands,  was  especially 
suspected  of  a  considerable  leaning  towards  the  protestants.  ^*  Secretamente 
presta  favore  alia  parte  di  Luterani,  animandogli  ove  puo,  e  con  mandarli  hn- 
omini  a  posta  disfavoreggia  la  causa  de'  cattolici."  She  had  sent  a  minister  to 
Smalcalde,  and  had  expressly  warned  the  elector  of  Treves  not  to  enter  into 
the  catholic  league. 

Maria  and  the  archbbhop  were  the  leading  representatives  of  the  anti-Freoch 
and  anti-Roman  line  of  policy  of  the  imperial  court.  They  wished  to  see  Ger- 
many united  under  the  emperor.  The  archbishop  declared  that  it  depended 
only  on  certain  religious  concessions:  **che  se  8.  M^  volesse  tolerare  che  i 
Luterani  stassero  nei  loro  errori,  disponeva  a  modo  e  voler  suo  di  tutta  Ger- 
mania." 

The  pope  replied  that  there  existed  very  different  means  of  settling  affairs 
with  Germany.     Let  us  have  his  own  words. 

^*  Annichilandosi  dunque  del  tutto  per  le  dette  cose  la  dieta  di  Francfordia,  st 
essendo  il  consiglio  di  S.  M'^  Cesarea  et  altri  principi  christiani,  che  per  la  mala 
dispositionc  di  questi  tempi  non  si  possa  per  hora  celebrare  il  concilio  generals 
non  ostante  N.  S.  gia  tanto  tempo  lo  habbia  indetto  et  usato  ogni  opera  e  mesao 
per  congregalio,  pare  a  S.  B»«  che  sarebbe  bene  che  S.  M^  pensasse  alia  cele- 
bratione  di  una  dicta  imperiale,  per  prohibire  quelli  inconvenienti  che  potriano 
nascere  massimamente  di  un  concilio  nationale,  il  quale  facilmente  si  potria  fare 
per  cattolici  e  Luterani  per  la  quiete  di  Germania  quando  i  cattolici  havendo 
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tisto  infiniti  dieordini  seffoiti  per  causa  di  alcun  ministro  della  Cesarea  e  Regia 
M**  Tedessero  aQcbe  le  Maesta  loro  esser  tardi  alii  riroedj:  ne  detto  concilio  na- 
tiooale  sarebbe  meno  dannoso  alia  Cesarea  e  Regia  Maesta,  per  le  occulte  cause^ 
ebe  sanno  che  alia  sedia  apostolica  non  potria  non  partorire  scisroa  in  tatta  la 
ehristianita  cosi  nel  temporale  come  nello  spiritiiale.  Ma  S.  S^  e  di  parere  cbe 
si  celebri  tal  dieta  in  even  to  che  S.  M**  si  possa  Irovare  presonte  in  Germania  o 
in  qualche  luogo  vicino  a  la  congregatione:  altrimenti  se  S.  M^  Cesarea  dis- 
Iratta  da  altre  sae  occapationi  non  potesse  trovarsi  cosi  presto,  e  d'opinione  che 
la  dieta  non  s^indichi,  ne  che  6.  M^  si  riposi  nel  giudicio  altrai,  quantunque 
•nfficienti  e  baoni  che  procurassero  e  sollecitassero  fare  detta  dieta  in  assenza  di 
8.  M^,  per  non  incorrere  in  quei  disordini  che  sono  seguiti  nelle  altre  diete  parti- 
eolari  ove  non  si  e  trovato  S.  M^  e  tra  questo  mezzo  con  fama  continuata  da 
ogni  banda  di  voler  venire  in  Germania  e  fare  la  dieta  e  con  honeste  vie  et  ese- 
eationi  trattenere  quei  principi  che  la  sollecitano  e  I'addimandano:  mentre  che 
8.  M^  venendo  da  buon  senno  la  indichi  poi  e  celebri,  et  interea  vedendo  S.  M** 
qaanto  bene  et  utile  sia  per  porture  la  propa^tione  della  lega  cattolica,  attenda 
per  bora  a  qaesta  cosa  principalmente,  e  scriva  al  suo  oratore  in  Germania  e 
parendoli  ancora  mandi  alcun*  altro  che  quanto  piu  si  puo  procurino  con  ogni 
diliffenza  e  mezzo  d*accrescere  detta  lecra  cattolica  acquistando  e  guada^ando 
ogn'  uno,  ancora  che  nel  principio  non  fossero  cosi  sinceri  nella  vera  rehgione, 
perche  a  poco  a  poco  si  potriano  poi  ridurre,  e  per  adesso  importa  piu  il  togliere 
a  loro  che  acquistare  a  noi:  alia  quale  cosa  gioveria  molto  quendo  S.  M^  man- 
daete  in  Germania  quella  piu  quantita  di  denari  ch*ella  potesse,  perche  divul- 
gudoei  tal  fama  confirmarebbe  gli  altri,  che  piu  facilmente  entrassero  vedendo 
die  li  primi  nervi  della  guerra  non  mancariano.  E  per  maggiore  corroboratione 
di  detta  lega  cattolica  S,  S^  si  risolvera  di  mandare  una  o  piii  persone  a  quei 
principi  cattolici  per  animarli,  similmente  con  promissioni  di  ajuto,  di  denari  et 
altrl  effetti,  qnando  le  cose  sMncammineranno  di  sorte,  per  il  beneficio  della  re- 
ligione  e  conservatione  della  dignita  della  sede  apostolica  e  della  Cesarea  M^, 
ehe  si  veda  da  boon  senno  la  spesa  dover  fare  frutto:  ne  in  questo  si  partira  dal 
ileordo  di  S.  M^  ne  sarebbe  ma  trale  questo  mezzo  sotto  titolo  delle  cose  Tur- 
efaesche  mandare  qualche  numero  di  gente  Spagnuola  et  Italiana  in  quelle  bande 
eon  trattenerli  nelle  terre  del  re  de'  Roman!  suo  fratello,  accioche  bisognando 
IHmoto  fosse  presto  in  ordine.'' 

Paltavicini  knew  of  this  instruction  as  well  as  of  the  former  (lib.  iv,  c.  xiv.) 
We  learn  from  him  that  the  information  concerning  Germany,  contained  in  the 
latter  of  the  two  instructions,  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  letters  of  Aleander,  who 
haa  earned  for  himself  so  dubious  a  reputation  in  these  transactions. 

26. 

Ih$irueiione$  pro  rev^^  dom*o  epiteopo  Mutinensi  apostolico  nunlio  irUerfuluro  eon^ 
verUui  Germanorum  Spircit  12  Maji  15A0  celebrando.  {Barb.  3007.) 

The  religious  conferences  now  took  place,  and  we  shall  see  here  in  what  light 
they  were  regarded  at  Rome. 

*'  Neque  mirum  videatur  alicui  si  neque  legatis  neque  nuntiis  plenaria  facultas 
et  auctoritas  decidendi  aut  concordandi  in  causa  fidei  detur,  quia  maxime  absur- 
dom  esset  et  ah  omni  ratione  dissentaneum,  quin  imo  difficile  et  quam  maxime 
perienlosum,  sacros  ritus  et  sanctiones  per  tot  annorum  censuras  ab  universali 
eoclesia  ita  receptas  ut  si  quid  in  his  innovandum  esset  id  nonnisi  universalis 
concilii  decretis  vel  saltem  summi  pontificis  ecclesiae  moderatoris  mature  et  bene 
diacossa  deliberalione  fieri  debeat,  paucorum  etiam  non  competentium  judicio  et 
tam  brevi  ac  praecipiti  tempore  et  in  loco  non  satis  idoneo  committi.— 

**  Debet  tamen  rev.  dom.  nuntius  domi  suae  seorsim  intelligere  a  catholicis 
dootoribus  ea  omnia  quae  inter  ipsos  et  doctores  Lutheranos  tractabuntur,  ut  suum 
consilium  prudentiamque  interponere  et  ad  bonum  finem  omnia  dirigere  possit, 
aalva  semper  sanctissimi  Domini  Nostri  et  apostolicae  sedis  auctoritate  et  digni- 
tate,  nt  saepe  repetitum  est,  quia  hinc  salus  universalis  ecclesiae  pendet,  utinquit 
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D.  Hieron3nnu8.  Debet  idem  particalariter  qnadam  cum  dexteritate  et  pnideDtia 
catholicos  principes,  tarn  eccleaiasticoa  qaam  saecuiares,  in  fide  parentum  et  ma- 
jorum  suorum  confirroare  et  ne  quid  in  ea  temere  et  absque  apoatolicae  sedis  auo- 
toritate,  ad  quam  hujusmodi  examen  apeetat,  innovari  aut  immutari  patiantur,  eot 
commonefacere.'* 

26. 
Initructio  data  rev*^  eardfi  Contareno  in  Germaniam  legato  28  Jaiu  1541. 

This  has  been  already  printed,  and  often  mentioned.  The  Roman  court  was 
at  length  induced  to  make  some  concessions. 

Between  1541  and  1551,  a  very  considerable  number  of  important  letters,  no- 
tices, and  instructions  follow  in  our  collection  of  authorities;  these  embrace  all 
Europe,  and  frequently  throw  a  new  light  upon  public  affairs:  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, here  enter  upon  a  minute  examination  of  them,  as  the  book  which  thess 
extracts  would  illustrate,  is  not  intended  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  that  ps- 
riod.    I  therefore,  without  much  scruple,  use  only  the  most  important. 

27, 
1551  die  20  Junii  in  senatu  Malthaeu*  DanduluM  eques  ex  Roma  orator. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  report  which  Matt  Dandolo,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Gaspar  Contarini — as  we  see  oy  the  letters  of  cardinal  Pole  (ed  Quir.  ii,  p.  90) 
—made,  after  a  sojourn  of  twenty-six  months  at  Rome.  He  promises  to  be 
brief:  '^  alle  relationi  non  convengono  delle  cose  che  sono  state  scritte  se  noa 
qnelle  che  sono  necessarie  di  esser  osservate." 

He  first  treats  of  the  latter  days  of  Paul  III,  concerning  which  I  have  alretdy 
extracted  the  most  important  facts;  he  then  mentions  the  conclave,  and  names 
all  the  cardinals.  Dandolo  asserts  that  he  had  come  to  Rome  with  certain  mem- 
bers  of  the  college  belonging  to  the  university  of  Padua;  we  see  therefore  how 
well-informed  he  must  have  been.  He  then  gives  a  table  of  the  papal  finances: 
**  11  particolar  conto,  io  I'ho  avuto  da  essa  camera.'' 

**  I.  La  camera  apostolica  ha  d'entrata  I'anno:  per  la  thesaureria  della  Marcs 
25000  sc,  per  la  salara  di  delta  provincia  10000,  per  la  thesaureria  della  citta 
d'Ancona  9000— d'Ascoli  2400— di  Fenno  1750— di  Camerino  17000— di  Ro- 
magna  et  salara  31331 — di  Patrimonio  24000 — di  Perugia  et  Umbria  35597— di 
Campa^na  1176,  per  Norsia  600,  per  la  salara  di  Roma  19075,  per  la  donna  di 
Roma  92000,  per  la  gabella  de  cavalli  in  Roma  1322,  per  le  lumiere  21250,  per 
I'ancoraggio  di  Civita  Vecchia  1000;  per  il  sussidio  triennale:  dalla  Marcs 
66000,  da  Romagna,  44334,  da  Bologna  15000,  da  Perugia  et  Umbria  43101,  da 
Patrimonio  1801B,  da  Campagna  21529;  da  censi  di  S.  rietro  24000,  dalla  con- 
greg«*de  frati  23135,  da  vigesima  de  Hebrei  9855,  da  maleficj  di  Roma  2000. 
Summa  -  -  -  -  .  -  -  559473. 

Da  dexime  del  state  ecclesiastico  qnando  si  pongono  3000  sc,  da 
dexime  di  Milano  40000— del  reano  37000,  dalla  gabella  della  farina 
30000— della  gabella  de  contratti  8000.  =  220(1)000. 

Ha  il  datario  per  li  officii  che  vacano  compositioni  et  admissioni  (1) 

131000,  da  spoglie  di  Spagna  25000  =  147000 

Surama  delle  entrate  tutte    706(1)473 
senza  le  5  partite  non  tratte  fuora,  che  stanno  a  beneplacito  di  N.  Signore. 

*^  II.  La  camera  ha  di  spesa  I'anno:  a  diversi  governatori,  legati,  roche  46071 
Bcudi,  alii  ofBciali  di  Roma  145815,  a  diverse  gratie  58192,  in  Roma  al  governs- 
tore  Bargello,  guardie  caroerali  et  altri  officii  66694,  al  capitano  generale  39600« 
alle  gallere  24000,  al  populo  Romano  per  il  capitolio  8950,  al  maestro  di  ca8a,il 
vitto  della  casa  60000,  a  diversi  extraordinarii  in  Roma  35485,  al  sigrnor  Baldni- 
no  cameriere  17000,  al  signer  Gioan  Battista  1750,  alia  cavalleria  quando  si 
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tmneTft  l*anno  30000,  al  N.  S.  per  8uo  spendere  et  per  provisioni  da  a  cardioali  e 
tatlo  il  datariato  232000.    Summa  in  tutto  questo  exito  70(61)5557  sc." 

He  ende  with  remarks  on  the  person  of  Julius  III. 

**  Papa  Giulio,  Ser~  Sigr^,  gravissimo  e  sapientissimo  cons",  e  dal  Monte 
Sansovmo,  picciol  luogo  in  Toscana,  come  gia  scrissi  alle  Ecc*«  V*.  II  primo 
che  diede  nooie  e  qualche  riputatione  alia  casa  sua  fu  suo  avo,  dottore  e  molto 
dotto  in  legge,  e  fu  al  servitio  del  duca  Guido  de  Urbino,  dal  quale  mandato  in 
Roma  per  negotii  del  suo  state  li  acquisto  gratia  molta,  sicche  col  molto  studio 
che  in  detta  faculta  fece  11  suo  nepote,  acquisto  tanto  di  gratia  et  riputatione  che 
el  fu  il  cardinal  de  Monte:  de  chi  po  fu  nipote  questo.  Arrivato  in  corte  per  il 
primo  orado  caroerier  di  papa  Julio  secondo,  fu  poi  arcivescovo  di  Siponto,  et  in 
tal  grado  venne  qui  alle  Ecc**  V'  a  dimandargli  Ravenna  et  Cervia  quandoche 
elle  le  hebbeno  doppo  il  sacco  di  Roma:  et  col  multo  suo  valore  nel  quale  el  si 
dimostro  et  nolle  lettere  di  legge  et  nei  consigli  havuti  molti  et  per  rauttorita 
molta  di  sua  zio  che  fu  il  cardinal  de  Monte,  doppo  morto  lui,  fu  fatto  cardinal 
questo.  Et  fatto  papa  si  prese  snbito  il  nome  di  Julio,  che  fu  il  suo  patron,  con 
una  perfettion  (presuntioni)  di  volerlo  imitare. 

'*Ha  Sua  S^  64  anni  a  21  di  Ottobre,  di  natnra  collerica  molto,  ma  ancho 
niolto  benigna,  sicche  per  gran  collera  che  l*abbi  la  gli  passa  inanzi  che  com- 
pisse  di  ragionarla,  sicche  a  me  pare  di  poter  affirmare  lui  non  portar  odio  nd 
ancho  forse  amore  ad  alcuno,  eccetto  pero  il  cardinal  di  Monte,  del  quale  dird 
poi.  A  Sua  Santita  non  volsero  mai  dar  il  voto  li  cardinali  ne  di  Marsa  ^t)  ne 
di  Trento,  et  furono  li  subito  et  meglio  premiati  da  lei  che  alcun*  altro  di  quei 
ditf  la  favorirono.  II  piii  favorito  servitore  di  molti  anni  suo  era  lo  arcivescovo 
di  Siponto,  che  lei  essendo  cardinale  gli  diede  Tarcivescovato  e  da  lui  fu  sempre 
ben  servita,  sicche  si  credea  che  subito  la  lo  farebbe  cardinale,  ma  lui  si  e  rimasto 
im  minoribus  quasi  che  non  era  ouandoche  lei  era  cardinale,  che  poi  fatto  papa 
o  poco  o  nulla  si  e  voluta  valer  ai  lui,  sicche  el  poverino  se  ne  resta  quasi  come 
disperato. "  The  manuscript  is  unfortunately  too  defective  to  make  it  de- 
sirable for  us  to  copy  further;  especially  as  the  information  it  contains  frequently 
becomes  trivial. 

28. 

Fiia  di  Marcello  II  teritta  di  propria  mono  del  signor  Jllex.  Cervini  BUofrattUo* 

{Alb.  Nr.  157.) 

There  exists  a  very  useful  work  by  Pietro  Polidoro,  1744,  on  pope  Marcellus  II. 
The  very  first  of  the  documents  which  that  author  mentions  having  used,  is  the 
biography  of  Alex.  Cervini.  But  unfortunately  this  MS.  was  most  materially 
ii^ored  in  the  year  1598,  by  a  lire  which  occurred  in  the  house  belonging  to  the 
family  at  Montepulciano.  Only  a  fragment  remains.  I  insert  the  following 
extract,  which  refers  to  the  attempt  made  to  reform  the  calendar  in  the  time  of 
Leo  X,  and  which  is  not  quoted  by  Polidoro: — 

**Havendolo  adunque  il  padre  assuefatto  in  quest!  costumi  etesercitatolo  nella 
grammatica,  rettorica,  aritmetica,  e  geometria,  accadde  che  anche  fa  esercitato 
nril*  astrologia  naturale  piu  ancora  che  non  havcrcbbe  fatto  ordinatamentc,  e  la 
caota  fu  questa:  la  S**  di  N.  Sig'*  in  quel  tempo,  Leone  X,  per  publico  editto 
feee  intendere  che  chi  aveva  regola  o  modo  di  correggere  I'anno  trascorso  fine 
ad  all'  hora  per  undici  giomi,  lo  facesse  noto  a  S.  S**:  onde  M'  Riccardo  gia 
detto  (the  father  of  the  pope),  siccome  assai  esercitato  in  questa  professione, 
Tolse  obbedire  al  pontefice,  e  pero  con  longa  e  diligente  osservatione  e  con  suoi 
etromeati  trov6  il  vero  corso  del  sole,  siccome  apparisce  nelli  suoi  opusculi  man* 
dati  al  papa  Leone,  con  il  quale  e  con  quella  gloriosissima  casa  de  Medici  teneva 

San  servitii  e  specialmente  con  il  magniiico  Giuliano,  dal  quale  aveva  ricevuti 
vori  etofierte  grandi.    Ma  perche  la  morte  lo  prevenne,  quel  Signore  non  segui 
Sid  oltre  il  disegno  ordinate  che  M'  Riccardo  seguitasse,  servendo  la  persona 
oa  Ecc*  in  Francia  e  per  tutto  dove  essa  andasse,  come  erano  convenuti.     Nd 
la  santita  di  N.  Signore  potette  eseguire  la  publicatione  della  correttione  deli' 
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anno  per  varii  impedimenti  e  finalmente  per  la  morte  propria^  che  ne  segni  wm 
molto  tempo  doppo/' 

We  see  how  the  minds  of  the  Italians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X  were  employed 
upon  this  subject;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Fossombrone,  who  in  the  year  1513 
recommended  in  the  council  of  the  Lateran  the  work  of  reforming  the  calendn^ 
was  not  the  only  one  who  thought  on  that  subject. 

39. 

JfUonio  Cartuciolo  Fiia  di  Papa  Paolo  IF,    (3  voLfoL) 

Antonio  Caracciole,  a  theatin,  and  a  Neapolitan,  a  compiler  all  his  life,  conld 
not  fail  to  devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  biography  of  the  most  celebrated 
Neapolitan  pope,  Paul  IV,  the  founder  of  his  order.  We  owe  him  our  best 
thanKS  for  it.  He  has  collected  an  enormous  mass  of  information,  which,  bat 
for  him,  would  have  perished.  His  book  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  elaboiala 
work  written  by  Carlo  Bromato:  **  Storia  di  Paolo  IV  Pontefice  Massimo,  Ron. 
1748,''  which  contains  in  two  thick,  closely  printed  quartos,  a  remarkably  ridi 
collection  of  materials  for  history. 

But,  as  was  inevitable  from  the  severity  of  the  censorship  existing  in  the  te^ 
ritories  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Bromato  dared  on  no  account  insert  in  his  woik 
all  the  information  which  the  original  documents  afforded. 

I  have  frequently  mentioned  a  detailed  report  of  J.  P.  Caraffa  to  Clement  Vll 
on  the  condition  of  the  church,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1532.  Bromato  makes,.  It 
p.  305,  a  long  extract  from  it.  But  he  leaves  out  much  of  what  is  in  fact  tb* 
most  important;  for  example,  where  he  treats  of  the  spread  of  Lutheran  doctrines 
in  Venice. 

"  Si  supplica  S.  S**  che  per  Thonore  di  dio  e  suo,  non  essendo,  questa  dtta  la 
pin  minima  n^  la  pid  vil  cosa  de  della  christianita  et  essendovi  nella  citta  e  bsI 
dominio  di  molte  e  molte  miffliara  d*anime  commesse  a  S.  S**,  sia  contenta  da 
persona  fedele  ascoltare  qualche  cosa  del  lore  bisogno,  il  quale,  ancorche  na 
grande,  pure  se  ne  dira  per  hora  qualche  parte.  E  perche,  come  I'apostolo  dioCt 
sine  fide  impossibile  est  placere  deo,  comminciarete  da  questa,  et  avisarete  S.  S** 
come  si  scnte  degU  errori  e  dell*  heresie  nella  vita  e  nei  costumi  di  alcuni,  come 
^  in  non  fare  la  quaresima  e  non  confessarsi  etc.,  e  nella  dottrina  di  alcuni,  cha 
publicamente  ne  parlano  e  tengono  e  communicano  ancora  con  gli  altri  de  Mibri 
prohibiti  senza  rispetto.  Ma  sopra  tutto  direte  che  questa  paste,  tanto  dell'  her»> 
eia  Luterana  quanto  d'ogni  altro  errore  contra  fidem  et  bonos  mores,  da  dae  sorti 
di  persone  potissimamente  si  va  disseminando  et  aumentando,cioedagUapo8tati 
e  da  alcuni  frati  massime  conventuali,  e  S.  S^  deve  sapere  di  quella  maledetta 
nidata  di  quelli  frati  minori  conventuali,  la  quale  per  sua  bonta  fermando  alcnni 
Buoi  servi  ha  incominciato  a  mettere  in  iscompiglio:  perche  essendo  lore  stati 

discepoU  d'un  frate  heretico  gia  morto,  han  voluto  far  onore  al  maestro E 

per  dire  quelle  che  in  cio  mi  occorse,  pare  che  in  tanta  necessita  non  si  debba 
andare  appresso  la  stampa  usata:  ma  siccome  nell'  ingruente  furore  della  goerra 
si  fanno  ogni  di  nuove  provvisioni  opportune,  cosi  nella  maggior  guerra  spirituale 
non  si  deve  stare  a  dormire.  E  perche  S.  S^  sa  che  rofficio  dell'  inquisitione  in 
questa  provincia  eta  nelle  mani  ae'  sopradetti  frati  minori  conventuali,  li  quali  a 
case  s'abbattono  a  fare  qualche  inquisitione  idonea,  come  e  stato  quel  maestro 
Martino  da  Treviso,  della  cui  diligenza  e  fede  so  che  il  sopradetto  di  baooa 
memoria  vescovo  di  Pola  informo  S.  S*%  et  essendo  hora  lui  mutato  da  quelle  in 
altro  officio,  e  successo  nell'  inquisitione  non  so  chi,  per  quanto  intendo,  molto 
inetto:  e  pero  bisogneria  che  S.  8^  provvedesse  parte  con  eccitargli  ordinarj,ebo 
per  tutto  quasi  si  dorme,  e  parte  con  deputare  alcune  persone  d'autorita,  mandare 
in  questa  terra  qualche  legato,  se  possibile  fosse,  non  ambitiosone  cupido, echo 
attendesse  a  risarcire  I'honore  e  credito  della  sede  apostolica  e  punire  o  almeno 
fugare  li  ribaldi  hcretici  da  mezzo  de'  poveri  christiani:  perche  Jovunque  andei^ 
anno,  porteranno  seco  il  testimonio  della  propria  nequitia  e  della  bonta  de*  fedeli 
cattolici,  che  non  li  vogliono  in  lor  compagnia.    £  perche  la  paste  deli'  hereaia 
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ti  soule  introdarre  e  per  le  prediche  e  libri  heretical!  e^per  la  lunga  habitatione 
neUa  mala  e  dissolata  vita,  della  Quale'  facilmente  si  yiene  alP  heresia,  par  che 
S.  S**  potria  fare  in  cin  una  santa,  honesta  et  utile  provvisione." 

This  work  of  Caracciolo's  contains  various  other  information  of  ^eater  or  less 
importance,  which  nevertheless  has  remained  unknown,  but  in  a  book  of  greater 
detail  than  the  present,  ooght  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  Italian  Biography  is 
entirely  distinct  from  another  of  his  writings,  **  Collectanea  historica  de  Paulo 
IV.,"  and  is  a  very  different  and  far  more  useful  book.  There  are,  however,  some 
things  in  the  Collectanea  which  recur  in  the  **  Vita;**  e.g,  the  description  of  the 
changes  meditated  by  Paul  IV,  after  the  dismissal  of  his  kinsmen. 

30 

Relatione  di  M.  Bernardo  Navagero  alia  5"^  Eep^^  di  Venetia  iomando  di  Roma 

ambatciatore  appresso  delponieJUe  Paolo  IF.  1558. 

This  is  one  of  the  Venetian  reports  which  became  universally  disseminated; 
even  Pallavicini  made  use  of  it,  and  was  attacked  on  that  account.  Rainaldos 
also  (Annales  eccles.  1557,  No.  10)  mentions  it,  as  well  as  other  later  authors. 

Undoubtedly  it  well  deserves  this  honor.  Bern.  Navagero  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  learning  in  Venice.  We  see  from  Foscarini  (della  lett.  Yen.  p.  255), 
that  he  was  proposed  as  historiographer  to  the  republic.  During  his  earlier  em- 
bnsies  to  Charles  V,  Henry  Vlll,  and  Soliman,  he  had  become  practised  both 
in  the  management  of  difficult  aflfairs,  and  in  the  observation  of  remarkable  charac- 
ters. 

He  came  to  Rome  immediately  afler  the  election  of  Paul  IV. 

Navagero  arranges  the  business  of  an  ambassador  under  three  heads:  under- 
standing, which  requires  penetration;  negotiating,  which  requires  address;  and 
reporting,  which  requires  judgment  to  decide  on  what  it  is  useful  and  necessary 
to  say. 

He  begins  with  the  election  and  power  of  the  pope,  and  says  that  if  the  popes 
would  strive  to  imitate  the  example  of  Christ,  they  would  be  far  more  feared; 
he  then  describes  *Me  condition!,'*  as  he  says,  **  di  papa  Paolo  IV,  e  di  chi  lo 
consiglia,**  t.  e.  above  all,  of  his  three  kinsmen.  I  have  made  use  of  his  descrip- 
tions, but  in  his  general  conclusions  I  cannot  entirely  concur.  He  thought  that 
the  only  object  even  of  Paul  IV  himself  was  the  aggrandizement  of  his  house. 
Had  he  written  somewhat  later,  after  the  expulsion  of  tho  nepotes,  he  would  not 
have  expressed  such  an  opinion.  That  event  marked  the  grand  turn  in  the  papal 
policy,  from  worldly  to  spiritual  views.  From  individuals,  Navagero  proceeds 
to  the  description  of  a  war  between  Paul  IV  and  Philip  II,  equally  happy  as 
to  style  and  to  acuteness  of  observation.  This  is  followed  by  a  consideration 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  probable  results  of  the  next 
election.  Navagero  mentions  this  subject  with  the  greatest  discretion:  '*  piu," 
•ays  he,  '*per  sodisfare  alle  SS.  VV.  EE.  che  a  me  in  quella  parte.*'  He 
guessed  very  nearly  right,  for  one  of  the  two  he  mentioned  as  most  probable, 
was  actually  chosen;  it  was,  however,  Modighis,  whilst  he  had  rather  expected 
the  election  of  Puteo. 

**  Now,  however,'*  he  says,  **  I  am  again  here,  I  again  behold  the  countenance 
of  my  sovereign,  the  illustrious  republic,  in  whose  service  nothing  is  so  great 
that  I  wonld  not  attempt  it,  nothing  so  insignificant  that  I  would  not  undertake 
it."  This  expression  of  devotedness  renders  the  descriptions  still  more  ani- 
mated. 
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31. 

Relatione  del  Ct^  M.  Jluise  Mocmie^o  Cav^  riiamaio  della  corU  di  Roma  1560. 

{Jrch.  Ven.) 

Mocenigo  remained  seyenteen  months  longer  with  Paul  IV;  the  conclave 
lasted  for  four  months  and  eight  days;  he  then  conducted  the  embassy  at  the 
court  of  Pius  IV  for  seven  months. 

He  describes  first  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  policy,  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  court  under  Paul  IV.  He  makes  a  remark  on  this,  which  I  did 
not  venture  to  avail  myself  of,  although  it  contains  much  that  is  important:  ^  I 
cardinal!,"  he  says,  *^  dividono  fra  loro  le  cittli  delle  legationi  (nel  conclave):  poi 
continuano  in  questo  modo  a  beneplacito  delli  pontefici."  May  we  suppose  this 
to  be  the  orie^ia  of  the  administration  of  the  government  by  the  clergy,  which 
was  gradually  introduced! 

He  does  not  forget  the  antiquities  in  which  Rome  was  richer  at  that  time  than 
at  any  other,  as  is  proved  by  the  description  of  Boissard  and  Gamucci.  **  In 
cadaun  loco,  habitato  o  non  habitato  che  si  scava  in  Roma,  si  litrovano 
▼estigie  e  fabriche  nobili  et  antiche,  et  in  molti  luoghi  si  cavano  di  bellissime 
statue.  Di  statue  marmoree,  poste  insieme,  si  potria  fare  un  grandissimo 
esercito.*' 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  subject  of  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  at  the 
death  of  Paul  IV,  and  which,  even  after  they  appeared  to  have  been  auelled, 
were  renewed  in  a  thousand  fresh  disorders.  ^*  Cessato  c'ebbe  il  popolo,  con- 
sorsero  nella  citta  tutti  falliti  e  fuorusclti,  che  non  si  sentiva  altro  che  omicidii, 
si  ritrovavano  alcuni  che  non  8,  7  e  fin  6  scudi  si  pigliavano  il  carico  d*anazzar 
an'  uomo,  a  tanto  che  ne  furono  in  pochi  giorni  commesse  molte  centenara,  alcuni 
per  nimicizia,  altri  per  lite,  molti  per  ereditar  la  sua  roba  et  altri  per  diverse 
cause,  di  modo  che  Roma  pareva,  come  si  suol  dire,  11  bosco  di  Baccaro." 

The  conclave  was  very  jovial — banquets  every  day;  Vargas  was  often  there 
whole  nights;  at  least  **alli  busi  del  conclave:*' — the  person,  however,  who 
really  created  the  pope,  was  duke  Cosmo  of  Florence.  *^  11  duca  di  Firenze  Ta 
fatto  papa:  lui  Ta  fatto  poner  nei  nominati  del  re  Filippo  e  poi  condiversi  mezzi 
raccommandar  anco  dalla  regina  di  Franza,  e  finalmente  guadagnatogli  con 
grand*  industria  e  diligenza  la  parte  Carafesoa.*'  How  entirely  do  we  perceive 
the  nothingness  of  all  the  intrigues  described  in  the  histories  of  the  conclaves! 
The  writers  of  these  histories,  who  were  usually  themselves  members  of  the 
conclaves,  saw  only  the  mutual  relations  of  the  individuals  with  whom  they 
were  acquainted,  and  were  ignorant  of  all  foreign  influences. 

This  report  concludes  with  a  description  of  rius  IV,  so  far  as  his  peculiari- 
ties had  then  shown  themselves. 

Relatione  del  C/'"«  3/.  Marehio  Michiel  K^  e  Proc.  riiornaio  da  Pio  IV  »ommo 

pontefice^faita  a  8  di  Zugtw,  1560. 

Report  of  an  embassy  of  congratulation,  which  was  absent  from  Venice  only 
thirty-nine  days,  and  cost  13,000  ducats;  as  a  report,  very  poor.  Michiel  ex- 
horts to  submissiveness  towards  Rome.  **  Non  si  tagli  la  giunsdition  del  papa, 
e  li  sig"  avogadori  per  non  turbare  Tanimo  di  S.  S'*  abbino  tutti  quelli  rispetti 
che  si  conviene,  i  quali  ho  visto  che  molto  volte  non  si  hanno.** 

33. 

Dimacci  det^li  ambasciatori  Feneti  IB  Maggio — 21  Sett,  15G0.  Inform,  PoUtt, 
71/m.  VIII<t  272  leaves.  Ragguagli  delT  antbaseiatore  Veneio  in  Roma,  1561. 
Ir^orm.  Politt.  Thm  XXXFI I,  71  leaves. 

The  Ragguagli  also  are  despatches  of  January  and  February,  1561;  all  from 
Marc.  Anton  de  Mula,  who  filled  the  post  of  ambassador.    (S.  Andreae  Mau- 
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roeeni  Hist.  Venet.  lib.  Tiii,  torn,  ii,  153.)  They  are  Terr  instroctive  and  con- 
tain much  infonnation  as  to  the  times  and  the  character  of  Pope  Pius; — the  final 
fiite  of  the  Carafeschi  is  particularly  described,  and  it  appears  that  Phili[>  II 
then  wished  to  save  his  old  enemies.  At  the  court  of  Rome  it  was  even  im- 
pated  to  him  as  a  crime.  Varffas  answered  that  Philip  II  had  pardoned  them: 
**qnel  grran  re,  quel  santo,  quelcattolico  non  facendo  com  voi  altri.''  The  pope 
on  the  other  hand  uttered  the  most  violent  reproaches  against  them:  **  havere 

mosse  I'arme  de  Christiani,  de  Turchi  e  degl*  eretici,  e  che  le  lettere  che 

Tenivano  da  Francia  e  dagli  agenti  in  Italia,  tutte  erano  contrafatte,*'  etc.  The 
pope  said  he  would  have  given  100,000  ducats  that  they  were  innocent,  but 
norrors  such  as  they  had  committed  could  not  be  endured  in  Christendom. 

I  will  not,  however,  give  any  more  extracts  from  these  letters;  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  indicated  their  contents. 

34. 

ExiraeiuM  procemu  eardtnaU*  Caraffae.  Inff.  Tom.  ILf.  465  to  516.  With  iht 
addition:  Hsec  copia  processus  formcUi  contra  cardinalem  Caraffam  reducta  in 
iumnuim  cum  imputtUionihusfici  eorumque  rtprobptiombus  perfecta  fuit  de  XX 
Nov,  1560. 

From  the  ninth  article  of  the  defence,  s.  v.  Heresis,  we  find  that  Albert  of 
Brandenburff  sent  a  certain  colonel  Fried  rich  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  Paul  I V.  The  colonel  had  an  audience  of  the  pope  himself:  but  the  car- 
dinal of  Augsburg  (Otho  of  Truchsess)  raised  so  many  objections  to  him,  that 
be  was  at  last  dismissed  from  Rome.  To  this  is  added:  ^*  El  successo  de  la 
maerte  de  los  Garrafas  con  la  declaracion  y  el  modo  que  murieron  y  el  di  y  honit 
I56I.    Inform.  II." 

35. 
Relatione  di  Girolamo  Soranzo  del  1563.    Roma.  {Arch.  Ten.) 

The  date  of  1561,  which  is  on  the  copy  in  the  archives,  is  certainly  incorrect* 
According  to  the  authentic  report  of  the  embassies,  Gir.  Soranzo  was,  it  is  troe^ 
ehoeen,  sS  September,  1560,  oecause  Mula  had  accepted  a  place  from  Pius  IV, 
and  had  thus  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  republic;  but  he  was  forgiven,  and  it 
was  only  afler  Mula  had  been  named  cardinal,  in  the  year  1562,  that  he  was 
•apeiseded  by  Soranzo.  He  therefore  frequently  alludes  to  the  council,  which 
was  no  longer  sitting  in  1561. 

Girolamo  Soranzo  observes,  that  the  reports  were  both  useful  and  entertaining 
to  the  senate  (**  e  volontieri  udite  e  maturamente  considerate'*);  he  composed 
hia  own  with  satisfaction  and  diligence;  it  is  quite  worth  while  to  read  his  de- 
scription of  Pius  IV. 

*^  Delle  qualita  dell'  animo  di  Sua  Beatitudine  diro  sinceramente  alcnne  pap- 
tienlari  proprieta,  che  nel  tempo  della  mi  a  legatione  ho  potuto  osservare  in  lei  et 
intender  da  persone  che  ne  hanno  parlato  senza  passione.  II  papa,  como  ho 
dotto  di  sopra,  ha  studiato  in  leggi;  con  la  cognitione  della  quali  e  con  la  pratica 
di  tanti  anui  nelli  governi  principali,  che  ha  havuto,  ha  fatto  un  giudicio  mira- 
bile  nolle  cause  cosi  di  giustitia  come  di  gratia  che  si  propongono  in  segnatura, 
in  modo  che  non  s'apre  Ta  bocca  che  sa  quello  si  puo  concedere  e  quello  si  deve 
neffare,  la  quale  parte  e  non  pur  utile  ma  necessaria  in  un  pontefice  per  le  molte 
et  importanti  materie  che  occorre  trattar  di  tempo  in  tempo.  Possiede  molto 
bene  la  lingua  latina  e  s'  ha  sempre  dilettato  di  conoscer  le  sue  bellezze,  in 
modo  che,  per  qnanto  mi  ha  detto  1'  illustrissimo  Navagiero,  che  na  ha  cosi  bel 

g'ndicio,  nei  concistorj,  dove  e  1'  uso  di  parlar  latino,  dice  quello  che  vuole  e 
cilmente  e  propriamente.  Non  ha  studiato  in  theologia,  onde  avviene  che  non 
vaole  mai  propria  autorita  pigjiar  in  se  alcuna  delle  cause  commesse  all'  officio 
dell*  inquisitione:  ma  usa  di  dire  che  non  essendo  theologo  si  contenta  rimei- 
teiai  in  tutte  le  cose  a  chi  si  ha  il  carico:  e  se  bene  si  conosce  non  esser  di  sna 
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satisfatione  il  modo  che  ten^ono  gV  inquisitori  di  proeedere  per  1*  ordinario  eoa 
tanto  rigore  oontra  ^1'  inquisiti,  e  che  si  lascia  inteDdere  che  piii  gli  piaceria 
che  usassero  termini  da  cortese  gentilhaoroo  che  da  frate  severo,  nondimeno 
Don  ardisce  o  non  vuole  mai  opponerai  ai  giadicii  loro  nei  qoali  interriene  pocha 
Yolte,  facendosi  per  il  piu  congregationi  aenza  la  preaenza  aaa.  Nelle  materia 
e  deliberationi  di  stato  non  vuole  conaiglio  d*  alcano,  in  tanto  che  si  dice  noo 
eaaer  stato  ponteiice  piu  travagliato  e  manco  consigliato  di  S.  S**,  non  aenza 
meraviglia  di  tutta  la  corte  che  almeno  nelle  cose  di  maggior  importantia  ella 
non  vo^lia  avere  il  parere  di  qualche  cardinale,  che  par  ye  ne  aono  mohi  di  baoo 
oonsigho:  e  so  che  un  giomo  Vargas  lo  persuase  a  farlo,  con  dirle  che  ae  bene 
S.  S^  era  prudentissima,  che  pero  unus  vir  erat  nullas  vir,  ma  ella  ae  lo  le?6 
d*  inanzi  con  male  parole:  et  m  efietto  si  vede  che,  o  sia  che  ella  atima  eaaer 
atta  di  poter  resolver  da  se  tutte  le  roaterie  che  occorrono,  o  che  par  conoaca 
easer  pochi  o  forse  niuno  cardinale  che  non  sia  interessato  con  qaaiche  principe, 
onde  il  giudicio  non  puo  esser  libero  e  sincere,  si  vede,  dice,  che  non  si  vnola 
aerrire  d'altri  che  dal  card*  Borromeo  e  dal  sig**  Tolomeo,  i  quali  essendo  gio- 
rani  di  niuna  o  poca  sperienza  et  esseguenti  ad  ogni  minimo  cenno  di  S.  S% 
ai  possono  chiamar  piutosto  semplici  esecutori  che  consiglieri.  Da  qneato 
mancamento  di  consiglio  ne  nasce  che  la  Beat*  Sa&,  di  natura  molto  preata 
per  tutte  le  sue  attioni,  si  risolve  anco  molto  presto  in  tutte  la  materie,  per  ioa* 
portanti  che  le  sieno,  e  presto  si  rimuove  da  quelle  che  ha  deliberate:  perefaa 
quando  sono  publicate  le  sue  deliberationi  e  che  li  venga  poi  dato  qualcha 
advertimento  in  contrario,  non  solo  le  altera,  ma  fa  spesso  tutto  1'  opposite  al 
ano  prime  dise^o,  il  che  a  mio  tempo  ^  avrenuto  non  una  ma  molte  Tolta* 
Con  i  principi  tiene  modo  immediate  contrario  al  sue  precessore:  perche  qoeUo 
uaaya  di  dire  il  grade  del  ponteiice  esser  per  metter  sotto  i  piedi  gV  imperatoii 
et  i  re,  e  questo  dice  che  senza  1*  autorita  de'  principi  non  si  pu6  conaenrara 
quella  del  pontefice:  e  percio  proc^e  con  gran  rispetto  verso  di  cadanno  principa 
e  hi  loro  volentieri  delle  gjatie,  e  quando  le  niega,  lo  fa  con  ^ran  deatrezza  a 
modestia.  Precede  medesimamente  con  gran  dolcezza  e  facilita  nel  troTar  i  n^ 
gotii  indifferentemente  con  tutti:  ma  se  alcuna  voltasegli  domanda  coaa  che  non 
aente,  se  mostra  vehemente  molto  e  terribile,  ne  patisce  che  segli  contradica:  n^ 

Suasi  mai  e  necessaria  con  S.  S^  la  destrezza,  perche  c^uando  si  e  addolcita« 
ifficilmente  niegra  alcuna  gratia:  e  vero  che  neir  essecutione  poi  si  trova  per  il 
piu  maggior  difficulta,  che  nella  promcssa.  Porta  gran  rispetto  verso  i  rev^ 
card",  e  fa  loro  volentieri  delle  gratie,  ne  deroga  mai  ai  soi  indulte  nelle  colla- 
tioni  de'  beneficii,  quelle  che  non  faceva  il  sue  precessore.  E'  vero  che  da  quelli 
di  maggior  autorita  par  che  sia  desiderate  cho  da  lei  fusse  dato  loro  ma^ffior 

Jiarte  delle  cose  che  occorrono  a  tempo  di  tanti  travagli  di  quelle  che  usa  di  fare 
a  S.  S^:  onde  si  dogliono  di  vedere  deliberationi  di  tanta  importantia  paaaar 
eon  cosi  poco  consiglio,  e  chiamano  felicissima  in  questa  parte  la  Serenita  Voa> 
tra.  Alii  ambasciatori  usa  S.  Deat»"  quelle  maggior  dimostrationi  d*  amore  et 
honore  che  si  possi  desiderare,  ne  lascia  adietro  alcuna  cosa  per  tener  li  ben 
aatisfatti  e  contenti:  tratta  dolcemente  i  negotii  con  lore,  e  se  alcuna  volta  s*  al* 
tera  per  causa  di  qualche  dimanda  ch'  ella  non  senta  o  altra  occasione,  chi  aa 
nsare  la  destrezza,  V  acquieta  subito,  e  fa  in  modo  che  se  non  ottiene  in  tutto 
quanto  desidera,  ha  almeno  in  risposta  parole  molto  cortesi;  dove  quando  aegli 
vuol  opponere,  si  puo  esser  certo  di  non  aver  ne  V  uno  ne  1'  altro:  e  pero  Vargaa 
non  e  mai  stato  in  gratia  di  S.  S**,  perche  non  ha  proceduto  con  quella  modestia 
ch'  era  desiderata  da  lei.  Finite  che  ha  di  trattar  li  negotii  con  li  ambasciatorii 
fa  loro  parte  cortesemente,  parla  delli  avvisi  che  ha  di  qualche  importantia,  a 
poi  entra  volentieri  a  discorrere  de  lo  presente  stato  del  mondo:  e  con  roe  V  ha 
fatto  in  particulare  molto  spesso,  come  si  puo  ricordar  V.  S^  che  alcune  volia 
ho  empito  i  fogli  dei  suoi  ragionamenti.  Con  i  suoi  famigliari  precede  in  modo 
che  non  si  puo  conoscere  che  alcuno  ha  autorita  con  lei,  perche  li  tratta  tutti 
egualmente,  non  li  dando  liherta  di  far  cosa  alcana  che  non  sia  conveniente,  mi 
permettendo  che  se  la  piglino  da  loro  medesimi,  ma  li  tiene  tutti  in  cosi  bassa  a 
povera  fortona  che  dalla  corte  aaria  desiderate  di  veder  verso  qoelli  piu  intimi 
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cunerieri  et  altri  senritori  antichi  dimostratione  di  mag^or  stima  et  amore.  Fa 
gran  professione  d'  esser  giudice  giusto,  e  voleDtieri  ragiona  di  queato  suo  de- 
Meno  che  sia  fatto  ^iustitia,  e  particolarmente  con  gli  ambasciatori  de'  principi, 
oon  li  qnali  entra  poi  alle  volte  con  tal  occasione  a  giustificarsi  della  inorte  di 
Carafia  e  delle  sententie  di  Napoli  e  Monte  come  fatte  giustamente,  essendoii 
forse  venuto  alle  orecchte  esser  stato  giudicato  della  corte  tutta  ch*  esse  sententie 
e  particularmente  quella  di  Caraffa  siano  state  fatte  con  severita  par  troppo 
grande  et  eztraordinaria.  E' natural  men te  il  papa  inclinato  alia  vita  privata  e 
nbera,  perche  si  vede  che  difficilmente  si  puo  accoroodare  a  procedere  con  quella 
maesta  che  nsava  il  precessore,  ma  in  tutte  le  sue  attioni  mostra  piutosto  dol- 
wisa  che  gravita,  lasciandosi  vedere  da  tutti  a  tutte  1'  hore  et  andando  a  cavallo 
•t  a  piedi  per  tutta  la  citta  con  pochissima  compa^ia.  Ha  una  inclinatione 
grandissima  al  fabbricare,  et  in  questo  spende  volentieri  e  largamente,  sentendo 
gran  piacere  quando  si  lauda  le  opere  che  va  facendo:  e  par  che  habbi  fine  las- 
eiar  anco  per  questa  via  memoria  di  se,  non  vi  easendo  normal  luogo  in  Roma 
ehe  non  habbi  il  nome  suo,  et  usa  di  dire  il  fabbricare  esser  particularmente  in- 
elinatione  di  casa  de  Medici,  ne  osserva  S.  Beaf^  quello  che  e  stato  fatto  dalli 
altri  auoi  precessori,  che  hanno  per  il  piii  incominciato  edificii  grand!  e  magni- 
fiei  lasoiandoli  poi  imperfetti,  ma  elia  ha  pintosto  a  piacere  di  far  acconciar  quelli 
ehe  roinacciano  rovina  e  (inir  gl'  ir  cominciati,  con  fame  anco  de*  nuovi,  facendo 
ftbbricar  in  molti  luoghi  dello  stato  ecclesiastico:  perche  fortificaCivita  vecchia, 
aeeoncia  il  porto  d*  Ancona,  vuol  ridur  in  fortezza  Bologna:  in  Roma  poi,  oltra 
la  fortificatione  del  borgo  e  la  fabbrica  di  Belvedere  e  del  palazzo,  in  molte  parti 
della  citta  fa  acconciar  strade,  fabbricar  chiese  e  rinovar  le  porte  con  spesa  cosi 
grande  che  al  tempo  mio  per  molti  mesi  nolle  fabbriche  di  Roma  solamente  pas- 
aava  13  m.  scudi  il  mese  e  forse  piu  di  quello  che  si  conviene  a  principe,  in  tanto 
elie  riene  affermato  da  piii  antichi  cortigiani  non  esser  mai  le  cose  passate  con 
lanta  misura  e  cosi  strettamente  come  fanno  al  presente.  E  perche  credo  non 
liaM>ia  ad  esser  discaro  1'  intendere  qualche  particulare  che  tiene  S.  Beat**  nel 
▼ivere,  pero  satisfaro  anche  a  questa  parte.  Usa  il  pontefice  per  ordinario  1e- 
Tarsi,  quando  e  sano,  tanto  di  buon'  hora  cosi  V  inverno  come  V  estate  ch'  e 
■empre  quasi  inanzi  giorno  in  piedi,  e  subito  vestito  esce  a  far  esorcitio,  nel 
quale  spende  gran  tempo:  poi  ntornato,  entrano  nella  sua  camera  il  rev<"«  Bor- 
Tomeo  e  mons''  Tolomeo,  con  i  quali  tratta,  come  ho  detto,  S.  S^  tutte  le  cose 
importanti  cosi  pubbliche  come  private,  e  li  tiene  per  V  ordinario  seco  doi  o  tre 
liore:  e  auando  li  ha  licentiati,  sono  introdutti  a  lei  quel  ambasciatori  che  stanno 
aspettanao  1*  audientia:  e  finito  che  ha  di  ragionar  con  loro,  ode  S.  S^  la  messa, 
e  qoando  V  hora  non  e  tarda,  esce  fuori  a  dare  audientia  ai  cardinali  et  ad  altri; 
e  poi  si  mette  a  tavola,  la  qual,  per  dir  il  vero,  non  e  molto  splendida,  com'  era 

S Delia  del  precessore,  perche  le  vivande  sono  ordinario  e  non  in  gran  quantita  et 
i  eervitio  e  de'  eoliti  soi  camerieri.  Si  nutrisce  di  cibi  grossi  e  di  pasta  alia 
Lombarda  bene  piu  di  quello  che  mangia,  et  il  vino  e  greco  di  somma  molto 
potente,  nel  quale  non  si  vuole  acqua.  Non  ha  piacere  che  al  suo  mangiare 
fi  trovino,  secondo  1'  uso  del  precessore,  vescovi  et  altri  prelati  di  rispetto, 
ma  piutosto  ha  caro  udir  qualche  ragionamento  di  persone  piacevoli  e  che  hab- 
bino  qualche  umore.  Ammette  alia  sua  tavola  molte  volte  di  cardinali  e  degli 
ambasciatori,  et  a  me  in  particulare  ha  f?tto  di  questi  favori  con  dimostrationi 
molto  amorevoli.  Dapoi  che  ha  finito  di  mangiare,  si  ritira  nella  sua  camera,  e 
•pogliato  in  camicia  entra  in  letto,  dove  vi  sta  per  V  ordinario  treoquattro  hore: 
e  svegliato  si  ritorna  a  vestire,  e  dice  1'  ufficio  et  alcune  volte  da  audientia  a 
aoalc^e  cardinale  et  ambasciatore,  e  poi  se  ne  ritorna  al  suo  esercitio  in  Belve- 
dere, il  quale  non  intermette  mai  V  estate  fin  1'  hora  di  cena  e  V  inverno  fin  che 
•i  vede  lume." 

Soranzo  also  gives  several  other  passages  of  importance  as  regards  the  his- 
tory of  this  time.  For  instance,  he  fully  explains  the  otherwise  scarcely  intel- 
ligible secession  of  the  king  of  Navarre  to  Catholicism.  Assurances  had  been 
given  to  this  prince  at  Rome,  that  if  Philip  II  did  not  yield  Sardinia  to  him  as 
an  indemnification  for  the  lost  part  of  Navarre,  the  pope  would  at  all  events 
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bestow  Avignon  upon  him.    Divines,  says  the  amhassador,  were  not  employed 
to  bring  about  the  change  in  his  opinions;  negotiation  was  safficient. 

36. 

InairuUione  del  re  eattolieo  al  O  3^  d* Alcantara  auo  ambaaeiaiore  di  quelh  ha  db 
iratiar  in  Roma.  Madr.  30  Nov.  1563.  {3iS.  Bom.) 

Together  with  the  answers  of  the  pope.  All  the  necessary  extracts  are  nvea 
by  Pallavicini  xx,  10,  except  the  following  passage,  which  he  seems  to  Mf« 
misunderstood.  **  Circa  l*articolo  della  communione  sub  utraaue  specie  non 
restaremo  di  dire  con  la  sicurta  che  sapemo  di  potore  usare  con  la  M^  Sua,  ehs 
ci  parono  cose  molto  contrarie  il  dimandar  tanta  liberta  e  licenza  nel  concUio  il 
il  volera  in  un  medesimo  tempo  che  noi  impediamo  detto  concilio  e  che  prohibi* 
amo  all*  imperatore,  al  re  di  Francia,  al  doca  di  Baviera  at  ad  altri  principi  ehs 
non  possano  far  proponere  et  auesto  et  molti  altri  articoli  che  ricercano  atte&tOt 
che  essi  sono  deliberati  et  risoluti  di  farli  proponere  da  suoi  ambasciatori  e  pr^ 
lati,  etiam  che  fosse  centre  la  velanta  dei  lep^ati.  Sopra  il  che  S.  M^  dovra  fan 
quella  censideratiene  che  le  parera  conveniente.  Quanto  a  quelle  che  spetta  m 
noi,  haveme  differita  la  cosa  nn  que,  e  cercaremo  di  differirla  piu  che  potremo» 
non  ostante  le  grandi  istanze  che  circa  cio  ne  sono  state  fatte:  e  tuttavia  ta  nt 
fanno  dalli  sudetti  principi,  protestandoci  che  se  non  se  gli  concede,  perdemino  - 
tutti  li  lore  sudditi,  quali  dicono  peccar  solo  in  questo  articulo  e  nel  resto  eaMr 
booni  cattolici,  e  di  piii  dicono  che  non  essendogli  concesso,  li  piglieranno  da 
se,  e  si  cengiungeranno  con  H  settarii  vicini  e  protestanti;  da  quali  quando  rieoi<> 
rone  per  auesto  use  del  calico,  sono  astretti  ad  abjurare  la  nostra  religiont: 
sicche  S.  Kf **  pu6  censiderare  in  quanta  molestia  trava^lie  siamo.  Piacetta  t 
die  che  S.  M^  cattolica  fosse  vicina  e  potessimo  parlare  insieme  en  anche  abboo- 
carsi  con  l^imperatore — havendo  per  ogni  mode  &.  M^  Cesarea  da  incontrarei  da 
noi — che  forse  petriamo  accenciare  le  cose  del  mendo,  o  nessuno  le  accoociaid 
mai  se  non  die  solo,  quando  parera  a  Sua  Divina  Maesta.*' 

37. 

Instruitione  data  al  »*•  Carlo  Visconti  mandalo  da  papa  Pio  IV,  al  re  eattolieo  per 
le  cose  del  concilio  di  Trento,    Signed,  Carolus  Barromscut  ultimo  Oct,  1563. 

In  the  collection  of  the  nuncio's  letters  coming  down  to  September,  1563,  hot 
not  including  that  month;  remarkable,  as  explaining  the  motives  for  closing  the 
council.  Pallivicini  xxiv,  1,  1,  has  incorporated  in  his  book  the  greater  part  of 
this  instruction,  although  in  an  order  different  to  that  in  which  it  was  written. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  the  design  of  bringing  the  affairs  of 
England  before  the  council;  regard  for  Philip  11  alone  prevented  its  execution. 
**  Non  abbiamo  volute  parlare  sin  ora  ne  lasciar  parlare  in  concilio  della  regim 
d'lnghilterra  (Mary  Stuart),  con  tutto  che  le  meriti,  ne  meno  di  quest'  altim 
(Elizabeth),  o  cio  per  rispette  di  S.  M**  Cattolica. . . .  Ma  ancora  a  questa  bisog^ 
ncrebbo  un  di  pip[liare  qualche  verso,  e  la  M^8.  dovrebbe  almeno  fare  opera  eke 
li  vescovi  et  altri  cattolici  non  Ibssero  molestati."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  was 
imposed  upon  Philip  11  as  a  duty,  to  take  the  English  catholics  under  liis  pro- 
tection. 

38. 

Belatione  in  scriptis  fatta  dal  Commendone  ai  s^  legati  del  concilio  sopra  le  cote 

ritratte  delP  imperatore;  19  Fdt.  1563. 

**  La  somma  e  che  a  me  pare  di  aver  veduto  non  pur  in  S.  M**  ma  nelli  prio- 
cipali  ministri,  come  Trauscn  e  Seldio,  un  ardcntissimo  desiderio  della  riformi 
e  del  progresso  del  concilio  con  una  gran  speranza  quod  riniettendo  aliquid  do 
jure  positivo  et  refermande  meres  et  disciplinam  ecclesiasticam  non  solo  si 
possono  conservare  li  cattolici  ma  guadagnare  e  ridurre  degli  heretici,  coo  una 
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opinione  o  impressione  pur  troppo  forte  che  qui  siano  molti  che  non  Togliano 
nforma."  The  activity  of  the  Jesaits  in  particular  had  made  an  impression. 
^  Seldio  disse,  che  li  Gesuiti  hanno  hormai  mostrato  in  Germania  quelio  che  si 
pud  sperare  con  effetto,  perche  solamente  con  la  buona  vita  e  con  le  prediche  e 
ooo  le  scuole  lore  hanno  ritenuto  e  vi  sostengono  tuttavia  la  religione  cattolica.** 

39. 

JSdatione  Mommaria  del  cardinal  Morone  sopra  la  kgaitone  8tta  1564  Januario, 

{Bibl.  Mien  VIL  F.  3.) 

This  ought  properly  to  be  given  word  for  word.  Unfortunately,  I  was  so 
eirenmstanced  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  a  copy.  The  extract  which  I  have  in- 
serted in  the  third  book,  must  therefore  suffice. 

40. 
JbUonio  CanosMf  On  the  attempt  to  ananinaie  Pius  IF.    Compare  L  p.  359. 

41. 

Belatione  di  Roma  al  tempo  di  Pio  IV,  e  V,  di  Paolo  Tiepolo  ambasdatore  Venetof 
found Jirst  in  manuscript  at  Gotha,  afterwards  in  many  other  collections,     1568. 

In  almost  all  the  copies  this  report  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  year  1567; 
as,  however,  Paolo  Tiepolo  expressly  says  that  he  resided  at  the  court  of  Pius 
y  thirty-three  months,  and  as  the  latter  was  elected  in  January  1566,  its  true 
date  is  clearly  September  1568.  To  this  year  also  refer  the  despatches  of  this 
ambassador— the  first  which  were  preserved  in  the  Venetian  archives. 

Tiepolo  describes  Rome,  the  states  of  the  church  and  their  administration,  as 
well  as  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which,  as  he  says,  punishes  with  interdicts 
and  rewards  with  indulgences.  He  then  compares  Pius  IV  and  V,  their 
piety,  justice,  generosity,  and  generally  their  respective  characters  and  dispo- 
sitions. The  former  pope  had  shown  great  mildness  to  Venice,  the  latter  great 
severity.  Pius  V  made  constant  complaints  of  the  invasion  of  ecclesiastical 
rights  by  the  Venetian  government;  such  as  the  taxing  of  monasteries,  and  the 
sommoning  of  priests  before  the  civil  tribunals;  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Avogadori.  Notwithstanding  these  disagreements,  the  comparison  instituted  by 
Tiepolo  ends  entirely  in  favor  of  the  sterner  pontiff.  It  is  evident  that  the  per- 
sonal qoalities  of  Pius  V  had  produced  the  same  impression  on  this  ambassa- 
dor, as  on  the  catholic  world  at  large. 

This  report  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  frequently  to  be  met  with.  It  has  even  occa- 
nonally  appeared  in  print;  in  what  manner,  however,  should  be  observed.  In 
the  Tesoro  Politico,  i,  19,  there  is  a  Relatione  di  Roma,  in  which  everything 
said  by  Tiepolo  of  Pius  V  is  applied  to  Sixtus  V.  Traits  of  character,  even 
rarticular  actions,  decrees,  &c.,  are  transferred  from  the  one  pope  to  the  other. 
This  account,  thus  entirely  falsified,  has"  since  appeared  in  the  Respublica 
Romana,  published  by  Elzevir,  in  which,  at  p.  494,  we  find  it  word  for  word, 
nnder  the  title,  **  De  statu  urbis  Roms  et  pontificis  relatio  tempore  Sixti  V, 
pap«,  anno  1585. 

42. 

Relatione  di  Roma  del  Cl^o  gf  Mtchiel  Suriano  K  ritomaio  ambasciatore  da  iV.  8, 

papa  Pio  V,  1571. 

Michael  Suriano,  in  whom,  according  to  Paruta,  (Guerra  di  Cipro,  i.  p.  28,) 
the  study  of  literature  cast  a  still  more  brilliant  lustre  over  talents  for  business, 
was  the  immediate  successor  of  P.  Tiepolo. 

He  describes  Pius  V  in  the  following  manner: 

**  Si  vede  che  nel  papato  S.  Santita  non  ha  atteso  mai  a  delitie  ne  a  piaceri, 
eome  altri  suoi  antecessori,  che  non  ha  alterato  la  vita  n^  i  costumi,  che  non  ha 
VOL.  II. — 28 
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laseiato  1*  esseroitio  dell*  inquisitioiie  che  haveva  essendo  privato.  et  lasdatt 
pid  presto  ogn'  altra  cosa  che  qoella,  riputando  tuUe  1*  altredi  manco  stitna  etdi 
maoco  importantia:  onde  benche  per  il  papato  fosse  mutata  la  dignita  et  la  for^ 
tuna,  non  fu  pero  mutata  ne  la  Tolonta  ne  la  natura.  Era  S.  S^  di  preaemm 
ffraTe,  con  poca  came  magra,  et  di  persona  piu  obe  mediocre  ma  forte  et  rubasia: 
navea  gl*  occhi  piccoli  ma  la  vista  acatissima,  il  naso  aquilino,  che  denota  ani- 
mo  ^eneroso  et  atto  a  regnare,  il  colore  vivo  et  la  canitie  veneranda,  caminava 
gaffliardissimamente,  non  temea  V  aere,  mangiava  poco  e  bevea  pochissimoi 
andava,  a  dormire  per  tempo:  pativa  alcune  yolte  d*  orina,  et  ri  rimediara  coo 
Qsar  spesso  la  cassia  et  a  certi  tempi  il  latte  d'  asina  et  con  Tiver  sempre  eon 
legola  et  con  misura.  Era  S.  S^  oi  compleasion  colerica  et  snbita,  et  a  acoen- 
deya  in  on  tratto  in  yiso  qaando  sentiva  oosa  che  le  dispiacesse:  era  pero  facila 
nelP  audientie,  ascoltava  tutti,  parlava  poco  et  tardo  et  stentara  spesso  a  troTV 
le  parole  proprie  et  significant!  al  suo  mode.  Fa  di  yita  esemplare  et  di  costami 
irreprensibili  con  un  zelo  rigoroso  di  religione,  che  haveria  yoloto  che  om*  on 
r  havesse,  et  per  qaesto  corre^ea  gl'  ecclesiastici  con  riserve  et  con  boTle  et  i 
laici  con  decreti  et  av yertimenti.  Facea  professions  aperta  di  sincerita  et  di  bonti, 
di  non  ingannare,  di  non  publicar  mai  le  cose  che  gli  eran  dette  in  secretesxa  et 
d'  esser  osseryantissimo  della  parola,  tutte  cose  contrarie  sd  suo  predecesaoio: 
odiava  i  tristi  et  non  poteva  tollerarli,  amava  i  buoni  o  quei  che  era  persoast 
che  fosser  buoni:  ma  come  un  tristo  non  potea  sperar  mai  di  goadagnar  la  aoa 
gratia,  perche  ella  non  credea  che  potesse  diventar  buono,  cosi  non  era  aenn 
pericolo  un  buono  di  perderla  quando  cadea  in  qualohe  tristezza.  Amava 
sopra  tutte  le  cose  la  venta,  et  se  alcano  era  scoperto  da  S.  S**  una  sol  yolta  io 
bugia,  perdeva  la  sua  gratia  per  sempre,  et  fu  visto  V  essempio  nel  sig'  Paolo 
Ghisilieri  suo  nipote,  il  quale  scaccio  da  se  per  ayerlo  trovato  m  bogta,  come  S« 
S^  medesima  mi  disss,  et  per  officii  che  fosser  fatti  non  yolse  mai  piu  rieeTerio 
in  gratia.  Era  d'  ingegno  non  molto  acuto,  di  natura  difficile  et  sospettosa,  e 
da  quelle  impression  che  prendea  una  volta  non  ^iovava  a  rimoyerlo  niuna  per* 
Boasione  di  ragione  di  rispetti  civili.  Non  avea  isperienza  di  cose  di  state  per 
non  averle  mai  pratticate  se  non  ultimamente:  onde  nei  travagli  che  portan  seeo 
i  maneggi  di  qnesta  corte  et  nelle  dificolta  che  sempre  accompagnan  la  noyiti 
dei  negotij,  un  che  fosse  grato  a  S.  Santita  et  in  chi  ella  havesse  fede  era 
facilmente  atto  a  guidarla  a  suo  mode,  ma  altri  in  chi  non  hayea  fede  non  potea 
essere  atto,  et  le  ragioni  regelate  per  prudenza  humane  non  bastavano  a  per- 
snaderla,  et  se  alcun  pensava  di  vincere  con  auttorita  o  con  spaventi,  ella 
Tompeya  in  un  subito  et  metteva  in  disordine  ogni  cosa  o  per  lo  manco  gli  da?a 
nel  viso  con  dir  che  non  temeya  il  martirio  et  che  come  dio  1*  ha  messo  in  qoel 
luogo  cosi  poteva  anco  conservarlo  contra  ogni  auttorita  et  podesta  humana. 
Queste  conditioni  et  oualita  di  S.  Santita,  se  ben  son  verissime,  pero  son  difficili 
da  credere  a  chi  non  ha  auto  la  sua  pratica  et  molto  piii  a  chi  ha  auto  pratica  d* 
altri  papi;  perche  pare  impossihile  che  un  huomo  nato  et  nutrito  in  bassa  for- 
tuna  si  tenesse  tanto  sincero:  che  resistesse  cosi  arditamente  a  i  maggior 
prencipi  et  piii  potenti:  che  fosse  tanto  difficile  nei  favori  et  nelle  gratie  et  nelle 
dispense  et  in  quelP  altre  cose  che  gl*  altri  pontefici  concedean  sempre  facil- 
mente: che  pensasse  piu  all'  inquisitione  che  ad  altro,  et  chi  secondava  S.  San- 
tita in  quella,  potesse  con  lei  ogni  cosa:  che  nelle  cose  di  state  non  credesse  alia 
forza  delle  ragioni  ne  alP  auttorita  de  i  prencipi  esperti,  ma  solamente  alle  per- 
suasioni  di  ouei  in  chi  havea  fede:  che  non  si  sia  mai  mostrato  interessato  ne  in 
ambitione  ne  in  avaritia,  ne  per  se  ne  per  niun  de  suoi:  che  credesse  poco  aicar- 
denali  et  gl'  avesse  tutti  per  interessati  ct  o  quasi  tulti,  et  chi  si  valea  di  lore 
con  S.  Santita,  se  nol  facea  con  ^n  temperamento  ct  con  gran  giudicio,  si  ren- 
dea  sospetto  et  perdea  ii  credito  msieme  con  lore.  Et  chi  non  sa  queste  cose  et 
si  ricorda  delle  debolezze,  della  facilita,  de  i  rispetti,  delle  passioni  et  degl*  affetti 
de  gl'  altri  papi,  accusava  et  strapazzaya  gl'  ambasciatori,  credendo  non  che  non 
potesser  ma  che  non  volessero  o  non  sapessero  ottener  quelle  cose  che  s'  ottene- 
vano  facilmente  in  altri  tempi." 

We  can  readilj  believe  the  ambassador,  that  with  a  pope  of  this  character  he 
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had  a  heavy  task.  For  instance,  when  Pias  learned  that  they  refused  to  publish 
die  bull.  In  cctDk  Domini,  in  Venice,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  the  most  -violent  irri- 
tation; **  si  perturbo  estremamente,  et  acceso  in  collera  disse  molte  cose  gravi  e 
fiMtidiose.*'  This  rendered  the  management  of  business  doubly  difficult.  Suri- 
•no  lost,  in  foct,  the  favor  of  his  republic.  He  was  recalled,  and  this  report  it 
written  in  great  part  with  the  view  of  justifying  his  conduct,  in  which  we  can- 
Rot  accompany  him. 

43. 

Informatione  di  Pio  V  Inform,  politt,  Bihl,  Jtmbros,  F,  D,  181. 

Anonymous  certainly,  but  founded  on  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
and  affording  confirmation  of  other  accounts.  It  contains  a  remarkable  fact,  viz: 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  severity  of  this  pious  pope,  factions  reigned  in  his  family. 
The  older  servants  were  ranged  against  the  younger,  who  looked  on  M'*  Cirillo, 
the  grand  chamberlain,  who  was  the  most  accessible,  as  their  head.  *'  Con  le 
earexxe  e  col  mostrar  di  conoscere  il  suo  valore  facilmente  s*  acquistarebbe:  ha 
1'  animo  elevatissimo,  grande  intelligeuza  con  Gambara  e  Coreggio,  e  si  stringe 
eon  Morone.*' 

44. 

Bdatione  dtUa  eorte  di  Roma  nel  tempo  di  Gregorio  XIII^  {Bihl,  Cars,  No,  714.) 

DaUd  20  Feb,  1574. 

Anonymous,  but  nevertheless  very  instructive,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of 
truth. 
The  author  thinks  it  difficult  to  judge  of  courts  and  princes.     '*  Diro  come  si 

S'ndtca  nella  corte  e  come  la  intendo.'°    He  gives  the  following  description  of 
regory  XIII. 

**  Assonto  che  e  state  al  pontificate  in  eta  di  71  anni,  ha  parse  e'  habbi  volute 
mutare  natura:  et  il  rigore  che  era  solito  biasimare  in  altn,  massimamente  nel 

Erticulare  del  vivere  con  qualche  lincenza  con  donne,  n'  e  state  piu  rigoroso 
W  antecessore  e  fattone  maggiori  esecutioni:  e  parimente  nella  materia  del 
giaoco  si  e  mostrato  rigorosissimo,  perche  havendocerti  illustrissimi  principiatoa 
trattenersi  nel  principio  del  pontificate  eon  giuocare  qualche  scudo,  li  riprese 
acremente,  ancorche  alcuni  dubitarono  che  sotto  il  pretesto  del  giuoco  si  facessero 
naove  pratiche  di  pontificate  per  un  poco  di  male  e*  hebbe  S.  S^  in  quel  prin- 
cipio: e  da  questo  comincio  a  calare  quella  riputatione  o  oppinione  che  si  voleva 
hi  credere  dalP  illustrissimo  de'  Medici,  d'  haver  lui  fatto  il  papa  e  doverlo 
govemare,  la  qual  cosafece  chiaro  il  mondo  quanto  S.  S^  abhorrisce  che  alcuno 
fi  voglia  arrogare  di  govemarlo  o  c'  habbi  bisogno  d'  essere  governato,  perche 
Ron  vuole  essere  in  auesta  oppinione  di  lasciarsi  govemare  a  persona.     Perche 
in  effetto  nelle  cose  aella  giustitia  n'  e  capacissimo  o  la  intende  e  non  bisog^na 
pensare  di  darli  parole.     Ne'  maneggi  di  stati  S.  S^  ne  potria  saper  piu,  perche 
nonpvi  ha  fatto  molto  studio,  e  sta  sopradi  se  alle  volte  irresolute,  maconsiderato 
ohe  V*  habbi  sopra,  n*  e  benissime  capace  e  nell*  udire  le  oppinioni  discerne 
benissime  il  meglio.     E*  patientissimo  e  laboriosissimo  e  non  sta  mai  in  otio  e 
pigiia  ancora  poco  ricreatione.     Da  continuamente  audientia  e  vede  scritture. 
Dorroe  poco,  si  leva  per  tempo,  e  fa  volontieri  esercitio,  e  li  place  V  aria,  quale 
non  teme,  per  cattiva  che  sia.  Mangia  sobriamente  e  beve  pochissimo,  ed  e  sano 
senza  sorte  alcuna  di  schinelle.     E' grato  in  dimostrationi  esteriori  a  chi  gli  hm 
fatto  piacere.     Non  e  prodi^o  ne  quasi  si  puo  dire  liberale,  secondo  Poppinione 
del  volgo,  il  quale  non  considera  o  discerne  la  differentia  che  sia  da  un  principe 
che  si  astenghi  dalP  estorsioni  e  rapacita  a  quelle  che  conserva  quelle  die  na 
eon  tenacita:  questo  non  brama  la  roba  d*  altri  e  ^li  insidia  per  haverla.     Nond 
cnidelle  ne  sanguinolento,  ma  temendo  di  contmuo  delle  guerre  si  del  Turco 
come  degli  heretici,  li  place  d'  haver  somma  di  denari  nell*  erario  e  conservarli 
■enza  dispensarli  fuori  di  proposito,  e  n*  ha  interne  a  un  millione  e  mezzo  d' 
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oro:  e  pero  magnifico  e  ^li  Diacciono  levgrandezze,  o  sopra  tatto  ^  desideroso  di 
gtoria,  ii  qaal  desiderio  il  fa  forse  traacorrero  in  qoello  che  non  piace  alia  corte: 
perche  queati  reverend!  padri  Chiettini,  che  1*  hanno  conoaciuto,  ae  li  aono  fatd 
«  cavaliere  sopra,  con  dimoatrarli  che  il  credito  et  autorita  che  haveva  Pio  V, 
non  era  se  non  per  ripntatione  delta  bonta,  e  con  qaesto  il  tengono  quasiche  in 
£lo  et  il  neceasitano  a  far  coae  contra  la  sua  natura  e  la  sua  volonta,  perche  S. 
S*"  e  aempre  state  di  natura  piacevole  e  dolce,  e  lo  restringono  a  una  Tita  non 
consueta:  et  e  oppinione  che  per  far  questo  si  siano  vatsi  di  far  yenire  lettere  da 
loro  padri  medesimi  di  Spagna  e  d^  altri  looghi,  dove  sempre  fanno  mentione 
quanto  sia  commendata  la  vita  santa  del  papa  passato,  quale  ha  acquistata  tantt 
gloria  con  la  riputatione  della  bonta  e  delle  riforme,  e  con  questo  modo  peree- 
Terano  loro  in  aominare  et  havere  autorita  con  S.  Beat"*:  e  dices!  che  sono  ajutati 
ancora  dal  vescovo  di  Padova,  nuntio  in  Spagna,  creatura  di  Pio  V  e  di  loro. 
Brama  tanto  la  gloria  che  si  ritiene,  e  sforza  la  natura  di  fare  di  quelle  dimostra^ 
tioni  ancora  verso  la  persona  del  fieliuolo  quali  sariano  riputate  ragionevoli  et 
honeste  da  ogn'  uno  per  1!  scrupoli  che  li  propongono  costoro:  et  in  tanta  felicita 
che  ha  havuto  S.  S^  di  essere  asceso  a  quests  dignita  da  basso  stato,  e  contra- 

gesato  da  questo  oggetto  e  dall*  havere  parent!  ^uali  non  li  sodisfanno  e  che  n 
'.  S^*  non  pare  che  siano  atti  o  capaci  de'  negotii  important!  e  da  commetterli  la 
facende  di  stato.'* 

In  the  same  manner  he  paints  the  different  cardinals.  He  remarks  of  Gran- 
vella,  that  he  did  not  maintain  his  credit;  that  he  pursued  his  own  inclinations, 
and  was  considered  avaricious;  and  that  in  the  affiairs  of  the  Ligue  he  had  nearij 
caused  a  rupture  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  On  the  other  hand  Com- 
mendone  is  greatly  extolled.  **  Ha  la  virtu,  la  bonta,  1'  esperieoza  con  infinito 
giudicio." 

45. 

Seeonda  relatione  delP  amboiciatore  di  Eoma^  elar^^  M,  Paolo  Tiepoh  Ert  3 

Maggioj  1576. 

The  above-mentioned  anonymous  report  speaks  favorably  of  Tiepolo,  re- 
garding him  as  possessed  of  a  good  head  and  excellent  heart.  '*E*  modesto 
e  contra  il  costume  de'  Veneziani;  e  corteggiano  e  liberale,  e  riesce  eccellente- 
mente  e  sodisfa  molto,  e  monstra  prudenza  grande  in  quest!  travagU  e  frangenti 
a  sapers!  regere." 

For  instance  when  the  Venetians  fell  off*  from  the  alliance  against  the  Turks, 
he  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  It  was  thought  that  the  pope  would  propose 
in  the  consistory  to  utter  sentence  of  excommunication  agrainst  the  Venetians, 
and  certain  cardinals  prepared  to  oppose  such  a  design.  *^  Levato  Comaro  (a 
Venetian)  nessuno  fo  che  in  quei  prim!  giorni  mi  vedesse  o  mi  mandasse  a  veder, 
non  che  mi  consigiiasse,  consolasse  e  sollevasse.*'  Tiepolo  relates,  as  the  real 
ground  of  the  separate  peace,  that  the  Spaniards,  after  promising  to  be  under 
arms  in  April  1573,  declared  in  that  month,  that  their  preparations  could  not  be 
ended  before  June.  The  resolution  at  last  taken  at  Venice,  to  create  his  son  a 
Venetian  nobiU,  tended  greatly  to  appease  tlie  pope.  The  expressions  of  Tiepolo 
concerning  this  son  of  the  pope,  Giacomo  Buoncompagno,  are  remarkable. 

**  II  8'  Giacomo  e  figliuolo  del  papa:  e  giovane  anchor  esso  di  circa  29  anni,di 
belle  lettere,  gratiose  maniere,  di  grande  et  liberal  animo  et  d*un  ingegno  attis- 
simo  a  tutte  le  cose  dove  cgli  Tapplicasse,  Non  bisogna  negar  che'l  prime  et 
a!  puo  dir  solo  afletto  del  papa  non  sia  verso  di  lui,  come  e  anco  rag!  one  vole  che 
aia,  perciocche  nel  principio  del  pontificato,  quando  egli  operava  piu  secondo  il 
suo  senso,  lo  creo  prima  casiellano  et  dapoi  governator  di  s.  chiesa  con  asseg- 
narli  per  questo  conto  provision!  di  cerca  A  m.  ducati  all'  anno  et  con  pagarli  un 
locotenente,  colonnelli  et  capitani,  accioche  egli  tanto  piii  honoratamente  potessa 
comparer:  ma  dapoi,  come  cho  si  fosse  pentito  di  esser  passato  tanto  oltre  verso 
on  suo  figliuolo  naturale,  mosso  per  avvertimenti,  come  si  aflfermava,  di  persone 
spiritual!,  che  1!  roettevano  quests  cosa  a  conscientia  et  a  punto  d'honore,  in- 
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oomincio  a  ritirani  con  negarli  i  faTori  et  le  gratie  che  li  erano  da  lui  domandate 
«t  con  far  in  tutte  le  cose  manco  stima  di  lui  di  quello  che  prima  area  fatto:  ansi 
eome  che  dopo  ayerlo  palesato  volesse  naaconderlo  al  mondo,  separandolo  da  Ini 

10  fece  partir  da  Roma  et  andar  in  Ancona,  dove  sotto  specie  di  fortificar  quella 
dtta  per  an  tempo  lo  intertenne,  senza  mai  provederlo  d*una  entrata  stabile  et 
•icnra  colla  qaale  egli  dopo  la  morte  sua  avesse  possuto  con  qualohe  diffnita 
TiTere  et  sostenersi:  onde  il  povero  si^nore  dolenaosi  della  sua  fortuna  cne  lo 
havesse  voluto  innalzer  per  doverlo  poi  abbandonare  si  messe  piu  yolte  in  tanta 
desperatione  che  fuggendo  la  pratica  et  conversatione  di  ciascuno  si  retirava  a 
TiTer  in  casa  solitario,  continuando  in  c^uesto  per  molti  giomi,  con  far  venir 
anehora  all*  orecchie  deir  padre  come  egli  era  assalito  da  fieri  et  pericolosi  acci- 
denti,  per  vedere  se  con  aoesto  havesso  possuto  muover  la  sua  tenerezza  verso 
di  lui.  In  fine  troppo  puo  Tamor  naturale  patemo  per  spingere  o  dissimulare  il 
qnale  indamo  Tuomo  s^adopera.  Vinto  finalmente  et  commosso  il  papa  dapoi 
passato  Panno  santo  volse  ranimo  a  provederii  et  a  darli  satisfattione,  et  prima 
•i  iesolse  da  maritarlo." 

Tiepolo  also  gives  some  remarkable  accounts  of  the  administration  of  Gre- 
fory  XIII,  and  especially  of  the  cardinal  di  Como. 

**  Partisce  il  ffoverno  delle  cose  in  questo  modo,  che  di  quelle  che  apparten- 
gono  al  stato  ecclesiastico,  ne  da  la  cura  alii  d**'  cardinali  sui  nepoti,  et  di  quelle 
ohe  hanno  relatione  alii  altri  principi,  al  cardinal  di  Como.  Ma  dove  in  quelle 
del  ^to  ecclesiastico,  che  sono  senza  comparation  di  manco  importanza,  perche 
non  comprendono  arme  o  fortezze,  al  govematore  generale  reservate,  ne  aanari, 
de*  qaali  la  camera  apostolica  et  il  tesorier  generale  ne  tien  cura  particolare,  ma 
•olamente  cose  ordinarie  pertinenti  al  govemo  delle  citta  et  delle  provinoie,  non 
ti  contentando  delli  d°i  nepoti  ha  ag^iunta  loro  una  congregratione  di  qnattro 
principali  prelati,  tra*  quali  vi  e  monsignor  di  Nicastro,  stato  nuntio  presso  la 
oerenita  V",  colli  quali  tutte  le  cose  si  consi^liano  per  doverle  poi  referir  a  lui; 
in  quelle  di  stato  per  negotii  colli  altri  principi,  che  tanto  rilevano  et  importano 
non  solo  per  la  buona  intelligentia  con  lor  ma  ancora  per  beneficio  et  quiete  di 
tatta  la  Christianita,  si  rimette  in  tutto  nel  solo  cardinal  di  Como,  col  quale  si 
ndrecciano  li  ambasciatori  dei  principi  che  sono  a  Roma  et  li  nuntii  apostolioi 
el  altri  ministri  del  papa  che  sono  alle  corti,  perche  a  lui  solo  scrivono  et  da  lui 
aapettano  li  ordini  di  quello  che  hanno  da  fare.    Egli  e  quello  che  solo  consiglia 

11  papa,  et  che,  come  universal  men  te  si  tiene,  fa  tutte  le  resolutioni  piu  import- 
•Bti,  et  che  da  li  ordini  et  li  fa  eseguire.  Sogliono  ben  alcuni  cardinali  di  mag- 
gior  pratica  et  autorita  et  (jualcun^  altro  ancora  da  se  stesso  raccordare  al  papa 
miello  che  giudica  a  proposito,  et  suole  ancora  alle  volte  il  papa  domandar  sopra 
ileune  cose  I'opinione  di  qualcuno  et  di  tutto  il  colleffio  di  cardinali  ancora,  mas- 
•imamente  quando  li  torna  bene  che  si  sappia  che  la  determination  sia  fatta  di 
eonseglio  di  molti,  come  principalmente  quando  si  vuol  dare  qualche  negativa, 
et  sopra  certe  particolari  occorrentie  ancora  suole  deputar  una  congregatione  di 
eardinali,  come  gia  fq  fatto  nelle  cose  della  lega  et  al  presente  si  fa  in  quelle  di 
Germania,  del  concilio,  et  di  altre:  ma  nel  restretto  alle  conclusioni  et  nelle  cose 
pid  importanti  il  cardinal  di  Como  e  quello  che  fa  et  vale.  Ha  usato  il  cardinal, 
•eben  cocpnosce  saver  et  intender  a  sofficientia,  alle  volte  in  alcune  cose  andarsi 
a  eonsigliare  col  cardinal  Morone  et  cardinal  Commendon,  per  non  si  fidar  tanto 
del  800  giudicio  che  non  tolesse  ancor  il  parer  d'huomini  piu  intelligenti  et  savii: 
ma  in  fatto  da  lui  poi  il  tutto  dipende.  Mette  grandissima  diligentia  et  accural 
teiza  nelle  cose,  et  s'industria  di  levar  la  fatica  et  i  pensieri  al  papa  et  di  darii 


.  per 

•no  Tassallo  et  per  haver  la  mag^ior  parte  delli  sni  beneficii  nei  sui  paesi,  quanto 
per  molti  comodi  et  utilita  che  m  cose  di  molto  memento  estraordinariamente 
rieeve  da  lui,  per  recognition  de'  quali  all*  incontro  con  destri  modi,  come  ben 
aa  near  senza  molto  scoprirsi,  se  ne  dimostri  nelle  occasioni  grato.  Verso  la 
Serenita  Vostra  posso  anermar  ch'  egli  sottosopra  si  sia  portato  assai  bene,  mat- 

28* 
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simamente  se  si  ha  respetto  che  ne  i  mimstri  d*altii  princtpi  non  si  quo  ritroTpr 
^  tQtto  qaello  che  si  voma,  et  che  ben  epesso  bisogna  contentarsi  di  manco  che  di 
mediocre  buona  volonta." 

Although  this  report  is  far  from  haying  obtained  the  same  circulation  as  the 
former,  it  is  in  fact  no  less  important  and  instructive  as  regards  the  times  of 
Gregory  XIII,  than  the  first  as  regards  those  of  Pins  IV  and  Pius  V. 

46. 
CommerUariorum  de  rdnu  Gregorii  XUIlib,  let  IT,  {BtbL  Jilb,) 

Unfortunately  a  fragment.  The  "writer,  Cardinal  di  Yercelli,  promises,  when* 
after  certain  prefatory  remarks,  he  begins  to  speak  of  the  papacy  of  Gregory,  to 
treat  of  three  things;  the  war  against  the  Tories,  the  war  carried  on  by  the  pro- 
testants  a^inst  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  disputes  concerning  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

We  know  the  relation  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  East  stood  to  those  of  reli* 
gion.  Our  author  explains  by  no  means  ill  the  perplexity  and  confusion  of  the 
year  1572.  The  report  had  become  current  that  Charles  IX  was  abetting  the 
outbreaks  of  the  protestants  in  the  Netherlands.  **  Quod  cum  Gregorius  molests 
ferret,  dat  ad  Gallorum  regem  litteras  qnibus  ab  eo  vehementer  petit  ne  snos  in 
hoc  se  admiscere  bellum  patiatur:  alioquin  se  existimaturum  omnia  hee  illios 
Toluntate  nutuqne  fieri.  Rex  de  suis  continendis  magns  sibi  core  fore  pollio^ 
tar,  id  auod  quantum  in  se  est  prsstat:  verum  ejusmodi  litteris,  que  paulo  mim* 
cius  scripts  videbantur,  nonnihil  tactus,  nonnuUis  etiam  conjecturis  eo  adductos 
at  se  irntari  propeque  ad  bellum  provpcari  putaret,  ne  imparatum  adorirentory 
nrbes  quas  in  finibus  re^i  habebat  ditigenter  com mu nit,  duces  saos  admonet 
operam  dent  nequid  detrimenti  capiat,  simulque  Emanuelem  AUobrof^um  ducefflf 
atriusque  re^s  propioquum  et  amicum,  de  his  rebus  omnibus  certiorem  hudL 
Emanuel,  qui  pro  singulari  prudentia  sua,  quam  horum  regum  dissensio  soil 
totique  reipublicae  christians  calamitosa  futura  esset,  probe  intelligebat,  ad  pon- 
tificem  hsc  omnia  perscribit,  eumque  obsecrat  et  obtestatur  nascent!  malo  oo- 
currat,  ne  longius  serpat  atque  inveteratum  robustius  fiat.  Pontifex,  quam 
gereret  personam  minimum  obtitus,  cum  regem  Gallorum  adoiescentem  et  gloria 
cupiditate  incensum  non  difficillime  a  catholics  fidei  hostibus,  quorum  tunc  in 
aula  maxima  erat  auctoritas,  ad  hujusmodi  bellum  impelli  posse  animadTerteret, 
reginam  tamen  ejus  matrem  lonse  ab  eo  abhorrere  dignitatisque  et  utilitatis  sue 
rationem  habituram  putaret,  mittit  eo  Antoniura  Mariam  Salviatum,  re^ns 
affinem  eique  pergratum,  qui  eam  in  officio  contineat,  ipsiusque  opera  facilius 
re^i,  ne  reip.  christians  accessionem  imperii  et  gloriam  aus  ex  onentali  expe- 
ditione  merito  expectanda  esset  invideat  funestumque  in  illius  visceribus  moveat 
bellum,  persuadeat.** 

Thus  tar  the  pope  was,  without  doubt,  indirectly  privy  to  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  It  was  his  interest  to  use  every  enort  to  hinder  the  war  from 
breaking  out  between  Spain  and  France.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we  pos- 
sessed the  portion  of  this  work  which  treats  of  their  religious  differences. 

I  have  quoted  the  above  passage,  because  the  very  first  lines  show  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  sources  of  which  ^laffei  has  made  use  in  his  Annali  di  Gregorio 
Xlfl,  Pontefice  Massimo.  Compare  I,  p.  27,  in  Maffei:  ^^Scrisse  a  Carlo  ri- 
sentitamente,  che  se  egli  comportava  che  i  sudditi  e  ministri  sMntromettessero  in 
questa  guerra  per  distornarla,  egli  tutto  riconoscerebbe  da  lui  e  dalla  mala  sua 
intenzione.  h  per  V  istesso  fine  opero  che  li  signori  Veneziani  gli  mandassero 
an*  ambasciadore  con  diligenza.  Kispose  Carlo  roodestamente,  ch*  egli  farebbe 
ogni  possibile  perche  i  suoi  ne  a  lui  dovessero  dar  disg^sto  ne  agli  Spaffnuoli 
Bospetto  di  quelle  ch'  egli  non  aveva  in  pensiero.  Ma  non  resto  pero  di  dolersi 
con  Emanuele  duca  di  Savoja  della  risentita  maniera  con  che  gli  aveva  scritto  il 
pontefice:  parendogli  che  si  fosse  lasciato  spingere  dagli  Spagnuoli  che  avessero 
Toglia  essi  di  romperla:  et  ad  un  tempo  comincio  a  presidiare  le  citta  delle  fron- 
tiere." 
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It  appears  to  me  ihat  parts  of  Maffei's  book  are  little  more  than  amplified  ex- 
tnets  from  our  manascript.  By  this  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  a  work,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  much  information,  and  which, 
Ihonffh  certainly  not  impartial,  is  moderate,  full  of  matter,  and  on  the  whole 
worthy  of  reliance. 

47. 

Bdaiiont  di  mara^^revi^  Gio,  P.  GhUiKeri  a  papa  Gregorio  Xllly  iamando  egU 

dal presidetUato  della  Momagna,    S.  I.  p.  389. 

48. 

Diaeono  over  ritraUo  della  eorU  di  Roma  di  mone^^  ilh^  Commendone  all  iU'^ 
«^  Hier.  Savorgnano.     {Bibl.  Findob.  Codd.  Rangofu  No.  18. /o/.  378-395.) 

To  all  appearance  this  work  belong^  to  the  times  of  Gregory;  I  will  not 
uswer  for  Commendone's  name;  but  whoever  may  have  been  the  author,  he 
was  a  man  of  talent,  and  thoroughly  initiated  in  the  more  secret  relations  of 
Roman  life. 

He  thus  describes  the  court: — '*  Quests  republics  ^  un  principato  di  somma 
anterita  in  una  aristocratia  universa  di  tatti  i  christiani  collocato  in  Roma.  II 
■00  principio  ^  la  religione,  Conciosia,''  he  continues,  **  che  la  religione  sia  il 
fine  e  che  quests  si  mantenga  con  la  virtu  e  con  la  dottrina,  e  impossibile  che 
alterandosi  le  conditioni  degli  uomini  non  si  rivolga  insieme  sotta  sopra  tutta  la 
republica. 

He  afterwards  treats  principally  of  this  conflict  between  spiritual  and  secular 
interests.  Above  all  thmgs  ho  enforces  great  caution:  '*  Motto  riguardo  di  tutti 
i  movimenti  e  gesti  della  persona:  casa,  servitori,  cavalcature  convenienti,  ami- 
eitie  e  honorate  e  virtuose,  non  affermando  cosa  che  non  si  sappia  di  certo." 
llie  court  demands  '*  bonta,  grandezza  dell'  animo,  prudentia,  etoquentia,  theo- 
Icgia.**  Still  all  is  uncertain.  '*  Deve  si  pensar  che  questo  sia  un  viaggio  di 
mare,  nel  quale  benche  la  prudentia  possa  molto  e  ci  renda  favorevole  la  mag- 
gior  parte  ae'  venti,  noodimeno  non  gli  si  possa  prescriver  tempo  determinate  o 
certezzo  alcuna  d'arrivar.  Alcuni  di  mezza  estate  in  ga^liarda  e  ben  fomita 
nave  afibndono  o  tardano  assai,  altri  d'invemo  in  debole  e  disarmato  legno  vanno 
presto.*' 
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SECTION  IV. 

SIXTUS  V. 

I.   CRITICISM   OF   LETI   AND   TEMFESTI,  THE  BIOORAPHEBS   OF  THIS 

FOP£. 

Vita  di  SUto  Vponiefice  Romano  seritia  dal  »ignor  Geltio  Rogeri  alP  inaUmsm  M 

Gregorio  Lett,    Lotarmay  1 669.    3  vok,i  afterwardM  pubUmd  under  km  tingif 

lar  HileSy  in  3  volt, 

•» 

The  reputation  of  an  Individ  aal,  or  the  mode  of  viewing  an  event,  are  ht 
more  freqaently  decided  by  slight  and  popular  productions,  which  are  onivep- 
sally  disseminated,  than  by  more  important  historical  works,  which  often  appeir 
too  late  after  the  events  to  which  they  refer.  The  public  do  not  inquire  whether 
the  accounts  laid  before  them  are  founded  in  truth;  they  are  content,  when  the 
recollections  let  fall  in  all  the  abundance  aud  variety  of  conversation,  only  ex* 
pressed  with  somewhat  more  conciseness,  and  therefore  with  greater  piqoancyy 
are  laid  before  them  in  print. 

The  biography  of  Sixtus  V  by  Leti  is  a  work  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  it  is  tb* 
most  effective  production  of  that  voluminous  writer;  it  has  decided  the  light  in 
which  the  memory  of  pope  Sixtus  has  since  been  regarded  by  the  world. 

The  first  attempt  to  study  such  works  is  extremely  embarrassing.  A  certain 
degree  of  truth  cannot  be  denied  to  them,  nor  are  they  to  be  wholly  disregarded; 
yet  the  first  glance  shows  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  to  any  extent,  and  no 
general  rule  can  be  given  as  to  where  the  line  should  be  drawn. 

The  only  means  of  arriving  at  any  certain  inference  is  to  discover  the  author's 
sources,  and  to  study  the  manner  in  which  he  has  used  them. 

After  continued  research,  we  come  upon  the  materials  used  by  Leti;  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  compare  them  with  his  representations. 

1.  In  the  whole  history  of  Sixtus  V  nothing  is  more  famous  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  attained  the  papacy,  and  his  behaviour  in  the  con- 
clave held  at  his  election.  Who  has  not  heard  how  the  cardinal,  bent  down, 
and  dragging  his  limbs  along  with  a  crutch,  when  chosen  pope,  suddenly  drew 
himself  up  erect,  threw  away  his  crutch,  and  threatened  those  with  the  exercise 
of  his  power,  from  whom  he  had  won  it  by  deceiti  This  story  of  Leti^s  has 
gained  credence  throughout  Europe.     We  ask,  whence  he  derived  it. 

Documents  exist  relating  to  the  motives  of  every  papal  election,  or  rather  to 
the  preceding  intrigues.  There  is  a  so-called  **  conclave*'  on  the  subject  of  the 
election  of  Sixtus  V,  written,  like  the  greater  number,  at  the  time,  and  with  ac» 
curate  knowledge  of  the  personal  relations.  **  Conclave  nel  quale  fn  create  il 
c»  Montalto  che  fu  Sisto  V." 

On  the  first  comparison,  it  is  plain  that  Leti  had  this  document  principaUy 
in  view.  We  may  observe  that  he  does  little  more  than  make  a  paraphrase 
of  it. 

**  Concl.  MS.: — II  lunedi  mattina  per  tempo  si  ridussero  nella  capella  Paulina, 
dove  il  cardinal  Famese  come  decano  celebro  messa,  e  di  mano  sua  commonico 
li  cardinali:  dipoi  si  venne  secondo  il  solito  alio  scrutinio,  nel  quale  il  cardinal 
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Albani  hebbe  13  Toti,  che  fu  il  maggrior  nnmero  che  alcun  cardinale  havesse. 
Ritornati  i  cardinali  alle  celle,  si  attesse  alle  pratiche,  et  Al temps  cominci6  a 
trattare  alia  gagliarda  la  pratica  di  Sirleto,  ajutato  da  Medici  e  delle  creature  di 
Pio  IV,  per  la  confidenzache  havevano  di  poter  di  qualsivo^lia  di  loro  disponere: 
ma  sobito  fu  trovata  1'  esclusione,  scoprendosi  contra  di  lui  Este,  Farnese  e 
Sforza." 

Leti: — <^  Lunedi  mattina  di  buon'  bora  si  adunarono  tutti  nella  capello  Poa- 
lina,  ed  il  cardinal  Farnese  in  qualita  di  decano  celebro  la  messa,  e  communicd 
tatti  i  cardinali:  e  poi  si  diede  principio  alio  scrutinio,  nel  quale  il  cardinal  Al- 
bano  hebbe  13  voti,  che  fu  il  numero  maggriore.  Doppo  questo  li  cardinali  se 
De  ritomarono  alle  lorcelle  per  pransare,  e  doppo  il  pranso  si  attese  alle  pratiche 
di  molti;  ma  particorlamente  Altemps  comincio  a  trattare  alia  gagliarda  le  pra- 
tiche di  Guglielmo  Sirleto  Calabrese,  ajutato  dal  cardinal  Medici  e  dalle  crear 
ture  di  Pio  IV,  per  la  confidenza  che  haveva  ogni  uno  di  loro  di  poterne  dispone: 
ma  in  breve  se  gli  fece  innanzi  V  esclusione,  scoprendosi  contro  di  lui  Este,  Far- 
nese e  Sfor^." 

'  Both  leading  points  and  accessories  are  treated  in  the  same  manner:  e.  g. 
^  MS.:— Farnese  incapricciato  et  acceso  di  incredibile  voglia  di  essere  papa, 
eomincia  a  detestare  publicamente  la  pratica  et  il  soggetto*  dicendo:  lo  non  so 
eome  costoro  lo  intendono  di  volere  far  Sirleto  papa.     Leti: — II  primo  che  se 

SM  oppose  fu  Farnese,  incapricciato  ancor  lui  ed  acceso  dUncredibile  voglia 
'  esser  papa:  onde  parendo  a  lui  d'  esserne  piu  meritevole,  come  in  fatti  era, 
eomincio  publicamente  a  detestare  Ja  pratica  ed  il  soggetto,  dicendo  per  tutti 
flli  angoli  del  conclave:  lo  non  so  come  costoro  1'  intendono  di  voler  far  papa 
Sirleto." 

The  reflections  in  like  manner:  e.g.  The  MS.  relates  what  offence  the  die- 
guise  of  Sixtus  gave  to  cardinal  Alessandrino:  *^  Madio,  che  haveva  eletto  Mon- 
talto  papa,  non  permease  che  si  avertisse  a  quello  che  principal mente  avertire  si 
doTea,  ne  lascio  che  Farnese  ne  suoi  si  sve&fliassero  a  impedire  la  pratica,  cre- 
dendo  che  non  fosse  per  venire  ad  effetto  delr  adoratione;  ma  solo  per  honorare 
Montalto  nello  scrutinio.*'  Although  so  pious  a  reflection  is  not  customary  with 
Leti,  yet  he  found  it  very  convenient  to  copy  and  insert  it  in  his  book.  \\'ith  a 
few  slight  alterations  he  has  transcribed  it  literally. 

Is  not  this  rather  for  than  against  the  often  attacked  fidelity  of  Leti? 

Let  us  come  however  to  the  one  thing  which  excites  our  doubts;  the  behaviour 
of  the  cardinal.  It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  point  Leti  does  not  coincide  with 
his  original. 

Leti  says,  **  Montalto  se  ne  stava  in  sua  camera  e  non  gianel  conclave,  fingen- 
dossi  tutto  lasso  et  abandonato  d*ogni  ajuto  humano.  Non  usciva  che  rararaente, 
et  se  pure  andava  in  qualche  parte,  come  a  celebrare  messa,  o  nello  scrutinio  della 
eapella,  se  ne  andava  con  certe  maniere  spensierate." 

The  original  on  the  other  hand  says,  *^  Sebene  non  mostrava  una  scoperta  am- 
biUone,  non  pretermetteva  di  far  poi  tutti  quelli  officii  che  il  tempo  et  il  luogo 
richiedovano,  humiliandosi  a  cardinali,  visitandoli  et  offerendosi,  ricevendo  all' 
incontro  i  favori  e  V  offerte  degli  altri." 

The  original  says:  Before  the  holding  of  the  conclave,  his  behavior  had  been 
of  this  kind  towards  cardinal  Farnese,  and  then  also  towards  the  cardinals  Medici 
and  Este:  it  tells  further,  how,  the  evening  before  his  election,  he  had  visited 
cardinal  Madruzzi,  and  in  the  morning  cardinal  Altemps,  and  received  from  them 
assurances  that  he  would  be  chosen.  In  short,  in  the  original,  Montalto  appears 
active,  full  of  life  and  health:  the  fact  that  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  his  years 
and  vigor,  is  there  considered  as  a  motive  to  his  election.  The  whole  narrative 
of  his  dissembled  weakness  and  retired  habits,  which  has  become  so  famous,  is 
an  addition  by  Leti;  whence  however  did  he  derive  iti  Did  he  merely  follow 
common  report,  a  self-invented  tale,  or  any  other  author?  We  shall  return  to 
this  point. 

2.  The  impression,  which  the  financial  arrangements  of  Sixtus  prodi\ced, 
forms  another  prominent  point  in  his  general  reputation,  also  founded  m  part  on 
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Lett's  narrative.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book  (p.  389)  there  is  a  sammaij 
of  the  pope^s  income  and  expenses,  which  has  found  a  certain  degree  of  belief 
even  with  the  most  rational  and  instructed  people.  ^*  Rendite  ordinarie  c'havaa 
la  sede  apostolica  nel  tempo  che  Sisto  entrava  nel  pontificato.''  We  ought  al 
least  to  be  able  to  place  reliance  on  his  figures. 

Nevertheless  we  directly  perceive  that  in  this  instance  affairs  do  not  stand  •• 
Leti  alle&res.  When  Sixtus  V  began  his  reign  in  April  1585,  the  contracts  wevt 
still  valid,  which,  in  August  1576,  Gregory  AlII  had  entered  into  for  nine  jean 
with  the  farmers  of  the  revenues.  Of  the  revenues  we  possess  an  antbentie  9^ 
count,  under  the  title  of  *^  Entrata  della  reverenda  camera  apostolica  sotto  il  po«- 
tificato  di  N.  Sig^  Gregorio  XIII  fatto  nell'  anno  1576;"  where  we  find  noted 
down,  with  great  exactness,  first,  the  rent  paid  by  each  farmer;  secondly,  thai 
portion  of  it  which  was  alienated;  and  lastly,  the  residue.  With  this  accomil 
Leti*8  statements  agree  exceedingly  ill.  According  to  him,  the  revenue  of  tba 
Roman  custom-house  amounted  to  182,450  scudi,  whilst  in  fact  it  yielded  bul 
133,000;  no  one  of  the  sums  he  mentions  is  correct.  Whence,  however,  did  ha 
obtain  the  materials  of  his  accountt  Some  authority  he  must  have  had.  Wa 
possess  another  account  of  the  year  1593,  two  years  after  the  death  of  Sixtos  Y. 
Leti's  agrees  with  this  in  the  enumeration  of  almost  all  the  public  offices,  aad 
their  order.  In  both,  for  instance,  we  find,  in  the  same  order,  **  Doganadi  Civita 
vecchia  1977  sc.,  di  Narni  400,  di  Rieti  100,  gabelta  del  studio  di  Koma  36,5M| 
gabella  del  quadrino  a  libra  di  carne  di  Roma  30,335,"  &c.  Bot  what  an  entiia 
confusion!  All  the  changes  in  these  bfilces  effected  by  Sixtus  V  were  already 
commenced,  and  ought  to  have  been  detailed.  The  complication  does  not  ead 
here.  Probably  Leti  met  with  a  worthless  manuscript, — if  indeed  he  did  not 
introduce  certain  alterations  of  his  own;  at  any  rate  he  deviates  in  the  atrangeal 
manner  from  the  authentic  account.  The  ^^Salara  di  Roma"  brought  in  37,654 
■c.;  he  gives  17,654:  **  tesoreria  e  salara  di  Romagna"  brought  in  71,395  te^ 
he  gives  ^*  tesoreria  e  salario  di  Romagna  1 1,395."  In  short,  of  no  single  jmt 
18  his  account  correct;  it  is  throughout  false  and  useless. 

3.  We  already  see  that  he  compiled  without  any  exercise  of  iudgmeat  or 
criticism,  and  transcribed  hastily:  how,  moreover,  would  he  have  found  it  po^ 
sible,  in  the  wandering  life  he  incessantly  led,  to  compose  so  many  works  entirely 
by  his  own  labor?     The  question,  therefore  is,  whence  he  derived  his  materials. 

A  manuscript  in  the  Corsini  Library  at  Rome,  **  Detti  e  fatti  di  papa  Sisto 
v.,"  gives  us  ample  details  concerning  the  life  of  Sixtus. 

The  first  glance  shows  that  this  is  substantially  Leti*s  work.  Let  us  compaia 
the  first  passage  we  open  upon. 

E,  G.  the  Corsini  MS.  says;  ^*  II  genitore  di  Sisto  V  si  chiamava  Francesco 
Peretti,  nato  nel  castello  di  Farnese,  di  dove  fu  costretto  non  so  per  qual  acci- 
dente  partire,  onde  s*  incamino  per  trovare  la  sua  fortuna  altrove:  et  essendo 
povpfo  e  miserabile,  non  aveva  da  poter  vivere,  essendo  solito  sostentarsi  di 
quello  alia  giornato  guadagnava  grandemente  faticando,  econ  la  propria  industria 
viveva.     Partitosi  dunque  da  Farnese,  se  ne  audo  a  trovare  un  suo  zio.*" 

Leti  has  in  the  first  edition, ''  II  padre  di  Sisto  si  chiamava  Francesco  Peretti, 
nato  nel  castello  di  Farnese,  di  dove  fu  constretto  non  so  per  qual*  accidente  oo- 
corsoli  di  partirsi,  ciochefece  volentieri  per  cercar  fortuna  altrove,  mentre  perU 
poverta  della  sua  casa  non  haveva  di  che  vivere  se  non  di  quello  cho  lavorava 
con  le  proprie  mani  alia  giornata.  Partito  di  Farnese  la  matina,  giunse  la  sera 
nelle  grotte  per  consigliarsi  con  un  suo  zio." 

It  is  plain  this  is  the  same  account,  with  a  slight  difference  in  the  language 
and  expression. 

At  times  we  find  small  interpolations  by  Leti;  but  the  manuscript  and  the 
printed  work  coincide  entirely  in  the  next  sentence. 

And  if  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  additions  with  which  Leti  has  dieseed 
up  the  account  of  the  conclave,  we  find  that  they  too  are  taken  from  this  MS. 
The  above  quoted  paragraph  of  Leti^s  runs  in  the  MS.  in  the  following  mannen 
**  Montalto  se  ne  stava  tutto  lasso  con  la  corona  in  mano  et  in  una  piccolissima 
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oella  abandonato  da  o^*  nno,  e  se  pure  andara  in  qualche  parte,  come  a  celebrar 
measa,  o  nello  scmtinio  della  capella,  se  ne  andava/*  &c.  It  is  plain  that  Leti 
made  bat  few  alterations. 

One  more  paasage  I  will  quote,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
The  MS.  says,  **  Prima  di  cominciarsi  il  Montalto,  che  stava  appresso  al  card^ 
di  San  Sisto  per  non  perderlo  della  Tista  o  perche  non  fosse  subomato  da  altri 
porporati,  gli  disae  alie  orecchie  queste  parole:  Faccia  instanza  V.  S'**  ill"**  che 
JO  acratinio  aegua  aenza  pregiudicio  dell'  adoratione:  e  questo  fu  il  prime  atto  d' 
•mbitione  che  mostrd  esteriormente  Montalto.  Non  manco  il  card*  di  San  Sisto 
di  far  cio:  perche  con  il  Bonelli  unitamente  principio  ad  alzare  la  Toce  due  o  tre 
Tolte  coai:  Senza  pregiudicio  della  seguita  adoratione.  Queste  voci  atterrirono 
i  eardinali:  perche  fu  sopposto  da  tutti  loro  che  dovesse  esser  eletto  per  adora- 
tione. II  card*  Montalto  gia  cominciava  a  levar  quelle  nebbie  di  fintioni  che 
mfevano  tenoto  naacosto  per  lo  spaiio  di  anni  14  T  ambitione  grande  che  li  recr- 
BaTa  in  aeno:  onde  impatiente  di  vederai  nel  trono  papale,  quando  udi  leggere  la 
meta  e  piu  delii  Toti  in  suo  farore,  tosto  allungo  il  colloe  si  alzo  in  piedi,  senza 
attendere  il  fine  del  scrutinio,  e  uscito  in  mezzo  di  quella  capella  gitto  verso  la 
porta  di  quella  il  bastoncello  che  portava  per  appoggiarsi,  ergendosi  tutto  dritto 
in  tal  raodo  che  parera  due  pal  mi  piii  longo  del  aolito.  £  quelle  che  fu  piu 
naraviglioao,"  &c. 

Compare  with  this  the  corresponding  passage  in  Leti,  I,  p.  412,  (edition  of 
1669):  **  Prima  di  cominciarsi  Montalto  si  calo  nelP  orecchia  di  San  Sisto,  e  gli 
dlaae:  Fate  instanza  che  lo  scrutinio  si  faccia  senza  pregiudicio  dell'  adoratione: 
ebe  fn  appunto  11  prime  atto  d'  ambitione  che  mostro  esteriormente  Montalto. 
Nd  San  Sisto  manco  di  farlo,  perche  insieme  con  Alessandrino  comincio  a  gridare 
dae  o  ire  volte:  Senza  pregiudicio  dell'  adoratione.  Gia  cominciava  Montalto  a 
levar  quelle  nebbie  di  nntioni  che  havevano  tenuto  nascosto  per  piu  di  quindeci 
iDBi  r  ambitione  grande  che  li  regnava  nel  cuore:  onde  impatiente  di  vedersi  nel 
trooo  ponteficale,  non  si  tosto  intese  leg^er  piu  della  meta  de'  voti  in  suo  favore 
die  aaaicuratosi  del  ponteficato  si  lev6  m  piede  e  senza  aspettare  il  fine  dello 
•emtinio  getto  nel  mezo  di  quella  sala  un  certo  bastoncino  che  portava  per  ap- 
poggiarai,  ergendoai  tutto  dritto  in  tal  mode  che  pareva  quasi  un  piede  piu  longo 
di  quel  ch'  era  prima:  ma  quelle  che  fu  piii  maraviglioao,"  &c.:  we  nnd  that, 
exciting  a  few  words,  the  description  is  the  same. 

Leti  on  one  occasion  gives  his  authority  for  his  narrative.  **  lo  ho  parlato  con 
on  Marchiano,  ch'  e  morto  venti"  (in  later  editions  **  trenta")  **  anni  sono,  et 
asaai  caduco,  il  quale  non  aveva  altro  piacere  che  di  parlare  di  Sisto  V,  e  ne 
raccontava  tutte  le  particolarita."  In  the  first  place,  it  is  improbable  that  Leti, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  1644,  when  fourteen  years  old,  should  have  had  any 
intercourse  with  people  intimately  acquainted  with  Sixtus  V,  and  should  have 
drawn  many  materials  for  his  book  from  their  conversation;  but  this  is  also  a 
paaaage  taken  from  the  MS.:  ^*  Et  un  giorno  parlando  con  un  certo  uomo  dalla 
Marcha,  che  e  morto,  che  non  aveva  altro  piacere  che  di  parlare  di  Sisto  V." 
The  twenty  or  thirty  years  were  added  by  Leti  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  show  of 
probability. 

In  this  instance  also  Leti  appears  to  me  to  have  met  with  a  bad  copy.  The 
MS.  has  in  the  very  beginning,  The  boy  was  often  obliged  to  watch  the  cattle 
doring  the  night  in  the  open  fields;  **  in  campa^a  aperta:"'  Leti  has  instead,  '*  in 
eompa^ia  d'un*  altro,"  which  looks  exactly  like  an  ill-corrected  mistake  of  the 
tianacnber.  The  M.  A.  Seller!  in  Leti,  must  have  meant,  according  to  the  MS., 
M.  A.  Siliaci. 

In  one  word,  Leti's  Vita  di  Sisto  V  is  by  no  means  an  original  work.  It  is 
a  copy  of  an  Italian  MS.  which  fell  into  his  hands,  with  some  few  additions, 
and  thrown  into  a  somewhat  different  form. 

The  whole  question  therefore  is,  what  credit  this  MS.  deserves.  It  is  a  col- 
lection, made  after  a  lapse  of  a  tolerable  number  of  years,  of  anecdotes  of  a  most 
apocryphal  nature.  This  story  about  the  conclave  especially  deserves  no  credit. 
Sixtns  V  was  not  the  first  pope  of  whom  it  was  told;  the  same  thing  had  already 
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been  said  of  Paul  III.  In  the  preface  to  the  Acta  Concilii  Tridentini,  1546,  from 
which  there  is  an  extract  in  Strobel's  Neae  Beitra^,  ¥«  233,  it  is  related  of 
Paul  III,  *'  MortQo  Cleroente  valde  calHde  primam  simolabat.  •  •  •  vix  pr»  senio 
posse^Buis  pedibus  consistere:  arridebat  omnibus,  laedebat  neminem,  saamqoe 

Srorsus  voluntatera  ad  natum  reliquorum  accommodabat: — ubi  se  jam  pontifioem 
eclaraturo  sensit,  qui  antea  tarditatem,  morbum,  senium  et  quasi  formidolosnm 
leporem  simulabat,  extemplo  tunc  est  factus  agilis,  Talidus,  imperiosus,  toam- 
que  inauditam  ferociam  ....  coepit  ostendere."  This  is  evidently  the  foandatioii 
of  the  story  told  in  our  MS.  and  repeated  by  Leti. 

Leti  has  not  only  omitted  to  examine  his  MS.  and  to  correct  the  errors  in  it, 
but  to  the  best  of  his  ability  has  rendered  it  still  more  mendacious. 

Nevertheless  he  met  with  the  greatest  approbation;  his  book  went  throagh 
edition  afler  edition,  and  was  repeatedly  translated. 

It  is  striking  how  history,  when  resting  on  the  memory  of  men,  always 
touches  on  the  bounds  of  mythology.  The  delineations  of  character  become 
more  sharp  and  vigorous;  they  approach  in  some  respects  to  an  ideal  which  the 
imagination  can  lay  hold  of;  events  are  painted  in  a  more  marked  and  distinct 
manner;  accessory  circumstances  and  causes  are  forgotten  or  neglected.  By  such 
a  process  alone  do  the  demands  of  the  fancy  appear  capable  of  being  satisfied. 

At  a  later  period  comes  the  scholar,  who  wonders  how  such  raise  notions 
could  ever  have  been  embraced,  does  his  best  to  uproot  errors,  and  at  last  finds 
out  that  this  task  is  not  so  easy.  The  reason  may  be  conrinced,  but  the  imagi- 
nation is  not  to  be  subdued. 

Storia  delta  vita  e  gesie  di  papa  Sisto  Vsomtno  pontefiee^  aeritia  dal  P^  M^  Cati' 

miro  TemptMti,    Boma,  1755. 

We  have  made  mention  of  the  moderate,  cheerful,  and  well-meaning  pope 
Lambertini,  Benedict  XIV:  his  pontificate  is  likewise  distinguished  by  having 
produced  almost  all  the  useful  and  valuable  works  upon  the  domestic  history  m 
the  papacy.  During  his  reign  were  printed  the  Annals  of  Maffei;  Bromato 
made  his  collection  of  papers  and  documents  relating  to  Paul  IV;  the  biographies 
of  Marcellus  II  and  Benedict  XIII  were  composed  at  this  period;  Uasimiro 
Tempesti  also,  a  Franciscan  like  Sixtus  V,  undertook  to  refute  Grefforio  Leti. 

No  kind  of  restraint  was  imposed  upon  him  in  the  execution  of  this  work. 
He  searched  through  the  Roman  libraries,  and  found  the  most  excellent  mate- 
rials; biographies,  correspondences,  memoranda  of  various  kinds,  which  he  wove 
into  his  book.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  documents  was  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  nuncio  to  France,  Morosini,  which  fills  up  a  great  portion  of 
liis  work.  He  generally  introduced  the  originals  into  his  text,  with  slight  alte- 
rations. 

There  are  but  two  remarks  to  be  made. 

On  some  occasions  he  places  himself  in  a  singular  relation  to  the  authors 
from  whom  he  quotes.  lie  trusts  them,  copies  them,  but  he  is  persuaded  that 
the  pope  must  have  quarrelled  with,  and  offended  them;  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  find  fault,  he  deserts  them,  and  labors  to  give  another  explanation  of  those 
actions  of  his  hero  which  they  call  in  question. 

Sometimes  however  he  deviates  from  his  authorities,  either  because  he  does 
not  find  them  sufficiently  zealous  partisans  of  the  church,  or  because  he  does  not 
clearly  comprehend  the  matter  in  hand.  We  have  an  example  in  his  accoant  of 
the  Miihlhausen  affair  in  1587.  The  MS.  designated  by  Tempesti  as  **  Anony- 
mo  Capitolino,"  directly  copied  by  him  in  manjrpassages,  relates  the  affair  very 
clearly;  let  us  see  what  use  he  makes  of  it.  The  contest  which  broke  out  at 
Muhltiausen,  according  to  Laufer,  Helv.  Geschichte  XI  10,  **  on  account  of  a 
little  wood  which  was  valued  at  barely  twelve  crowns,*'  is  very  suitably  noticed 
by  the  **  Anonymo*'  with  the  words  *^  in  non  so  che  causa.*'  Tempesti  turns 
this  into  **in  urgente  lor  emergenza."  The  inhabitants  of  Muhlhausen  impri- 
soned some  of  the  members  of  their  senate,  **  carcerarono  parecchi  del  sao 
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•enato;'*  Tempesti  merely  says  **  carcerati  aloani,"  without  remarking  that  they 
belonged  to  the  senate.  It  was  feared  that  the  inhabitants  of  Muhlhaasen  would 
throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  the  catholic  districts,  and  separate  from 
those  which  were  protesiant:  **  che  Yolesse  mutar  religione  e  protettori,  passando 
air  erotica  fede  con  raccomandarsi  alii  cantoni  cattolici,  siccome  allora  era  rao- 
comandata  alii  erelici;"  this  refers  to  the  fact,  that  Miihlhausen,  on  first  joiniog 
the  Swiss  confederation,  was  not  acknowledged  by  Uri,  Schwyz,  Lucern,  and 
Unterwalden;  as,  at  a  subseauent  period,  when  these  cantons  sided  with  the  re> 
formed  church,  they  refusea  to  grant  it  their  protection.  (Glutz  Blotzheim 
Continuation  of  Muller's  Schweizergeschichte,  p.  373.)  Tempesti  has  no  sus- 
picion of  this  peculiar  relation  of  the  parties.  He  says  very  concisely:  *^  Ripit- 
tarono  che  i  Milausini  volessero  dichiararsi  cattolici."  Thus  he  continues,  even 
where  the  writer  shows,  by  using  inverted  commas,  that  he  quotes  the  words 
of  others.  The  Anonymo  Capitolino  says,  that  pope  Sixtus  was  on  the  point  of 
despatching  100,000  sc.  into  Switzerland,  for  the  furtherance  of  this  secession, 
when  he  learnt  that  all  their  disputes  were  settled.  Tempesti  nevertheless  aA- 
•erts  that  the  pope  did  send  the  money:  for  he  is  bent  upon  having  his  hero  ap- 
pear magnificent  and  liberal,  although  liberality  certainly  was  not  his  most 
fthininjr  quality. 

I  wul  not  accumulate  examples.  I  have  found  his  mode  of  proceeding  the 
tame,  wherever  I  have  compared  him  with  his  originals.  He  is  industrious, 
exact,  furnished  with  sufficient  knowledge,  but  narrow  in  his  views,  dry  and 
monotonous,  and  without  actual  insight  into  things;  his  collections  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  originals.  His  work  was  not  fitted  to 
eoonteract  the  impression  made  by  Leti*s  book. 

n.  Manuscripts. 

Let  US  now  return  to  our  MSS.;  we  most  always  refer  to  them  for  any  precise 
information. 

We  next  meet  with  a  MS.  by  pope  Sixtus  himself;  remarks  written  down  in 
ids  own  hand,  whilst  still  in  the  cloister. 

49. 
Memorie  autografe  di papa  Sisto  VBibL  Chtgi  No,  HI,  70.     158  kaves. 

Found  in  a  loft  by  a  certain  Salvetti,  and  presented  to  Alexander  VII.  No 
doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained  of  its  authenticity. 

**  Questo  libro  sara  per  memoria  di  mie  poche  facenducce,  scritto  di  mia  pro- 
pria mano,  dove  cio  che  sara  scritto  a  laude  di  dio  sara  la  ignuda  verita,  e  cooi 
priego  creda  ogn'  uno  che  legge." 

In  the  first  place  it  contains  accounts,  one  leaf  of  which  is  certainly  missing, 
if  not  several. 

^  E  qui  sara  scritti,"  he  continues,  ^*  tutti  crediti,  debiti  et  ogn'  altra  mia  at* 
tione  di  memento.     E  cosi  sara  la  verita  come  qui  si  trovera  scritto.'* 

I  will  add  another  example  to  those  I  have  already  noticed  in  the  text. 

^*  Andrea  del  Apiro,  frate  di  San  Francesco  conventuale,  venne  a  Venetia,  • 
nel  partirse  per  pagar  robe  comprate  per  suo  fratello,  qual  mi  disse  far  botega  in 
Apiro,  me  domando  in  prestito  denari,  e  li  prestai,  presents  fra  Girolamo  da 
Lunano  e  fra  Comelio  da  Bologna,  fiorini  30,  e  mi  promise  renderli  a  Montalto 
in  mano  di  fra  Salvatore  per  tutto  il  mese  presente  d'Augusto,  come  appar  in  un 
•critto  da  sua  propria  mano  ii  di  9  Agosto  1557,  quale  e  nella  mia  casetta."-* 
(MS.  30.) 

Here  we  see  the  small  dealings  of  a  convent;  how  one  lends  money  to  the 
other,  how  the  borrower  supports  the  little  trade  of  his  brother,  and  how  others 
become  witnesses.     Fra  Salvatore  also  makes  his  appearance. 

Then  follows  a  catalogue  of  books.  **  Inventarium  omnium  librornm  tarn 
Morsum  quam  simul  legatorum  quos  ego  Fr.  Felix  Ferettus  de  Monte  alto  emi 
VOL.  II. — 29 
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et  de  licentia  saperioTum  possideo.  Qui  seorsam  fuerit  legatns,  faciat  nnmenim 
qui  non  cum  aliis  minime."  I  am  now  sorry  that  I  made  no  notes  of  this  cata* 
logue;  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  insignificant. 

At  p.  144  we  find, 

**  Memoria  degli  anni  che  andai  a  studio,  di  ofilcii,  prediohe  e  commissiooi 
ayute." 

I  will  give  this  complete,  although  Tempesti  has  several  extracts;  it  is  im- 
portant as  the  only  diary  of  a  pope  we  possess. 

**  Col  nome  di  dio  1540  il  di  1  settembre  di  mercoldi  intrai  a  studio  in  Ferraia, 
e  Ti  finii  il  triennio  sotto  il  rd<^  m'*  Ban<^  dalla  Pergola.  Nel  43  fatto  il  capitolo 
in  Ancona  andai  a  studio  in  Bologna  sotto  il  r'*^  maestro  Giovanni  da  Corregm: 
intrai  in  Bologna  il  di  S.  Jacobo  maggior  di  Luglio,  e  vi  stetti  fino  al  settembre 
del  44,  quando  il  costacciaro  mi  mando  bacceflier  di  convento  in  Rimini  col 
rev"*"  regente  m'  Antonio  da  citta  di  Penna,  e  vi  finii  il  tempo  sino  al  capitolo  di 
Yenezia  del  46.  Fatto  il  capitolo  andai  baccellier  di  convento  in  Siena  con  m^ 
Alexandre  da  Montefalco,  e  qui  finii  il  triennio  fino  al  capitolo  d^Assisi  del  49. 
Ma  il  costacciaro  mi  die'  la  licentia  del  magisterio  nel  48  a  22  Luglio,  e  qnattio 
di  dopo  me  addottorai  a  Fermo.  Nel  capitolo  generale  di  Assisi  fui  fatto  regents 
di  Siena  1549  e  vi  finii  il  triennio,  fu  generale  mens**  Gia  Jacobo  da  Monteralco. 
A  Napoli:  nel  capitolo  generale  di  Geneva  fui  fatto  regente  di  Napoli  1553  dal 
rev""*  generale  m'  Giulio  da  Piacenzae  vi  finii  il  triennio.  A  Yenezia:  nel  capi* 
tolo  generale  di  Brescia  1556  fui  fatto  regente  di  Yenezia,  e  vi  finii  il  triennio, 
e  1'  anno  prime  della  mia  reseria  fui  eletto  inquisitor  in  tutto  1'  ill^  dominie 
1557  di  17  di  Gennaro.  Nel  capitolo  generale  di  Assisi  1559  eletto  ffenenla 
m**  Giovan  Antonio  da  Cervia,  fui  confirmato  regente  et  inquisitors  in  Yenesim 
come  di  sopra.  Per  la  morte  di  papa  Paolo  I Y  1  anno  detto  d*  Agosto  partii  da 
Yenezia  per  visitare  li  miei  a  Montalto,  Inquisitors  apostolico:  mosso  da  gran 
tnmuiti;  il  22  di  Febbraro  1560  tomai  in  ufficio  col  brieve  di  Pio  lY  papa,  et  vi 
stetti  tutto  '1  Giunio,  e  me  chiam6  a  Roma:  il  di  18  Luglio  1560  fui  fatto  teo- 
loffo  assistente  alia  inquisitione  di  Roma  e  giurai  V  officio  in  mano  del  card* 
Alessandrino. 

**(Prediche.)  L' anno  1540  predicai,  ne  havevo  anchor  cantato  messa,  in 
Montepagano,  terra  di  Abruzzo.  L'  anno  1541  predicai  a  Yoghiera,  villa  Ferra- 
rese,  mentre  ero  studente  in  Ferrara.  L'  anno  1542  predicai  in  Grigrnano,  villa 
del  Polesine  di  Rovigo,  e  studiavo  in  Ferrara.  L'  anno  1543  predicai  alia  fratta 
di  Badenara,  (viveva  il  Diedo  eM  Manfrone)  e  studiavo  in  Ferrara.  L*  anno 
1544  predicai  alia  Canda,  villa  della  Badia  e  studiavo  in  Bologna.  L'  anno  1545 
predicai  le  feste  in  Rimini  in  convento  nostro,  perche  il  m'*  di  studio  di  Bologna 
ne  preoccupo  la  predica  di  Monte  Scutulo,  et  ero  bacc**  di  convento  di  Rimini. 
L'anno  1546  predicai  a  Macerata  di  Montefeltro  et  ero  bacc*  di  convento  di 
Rimini.  L'  anno  1547  predicai  a  S«  Geminiano  in  Toscana  et  ero  bacc*  di  con- 
vento a^'Siena.  L'anno  1548  predicai  «  S.  Miniato  al  Tedesco  in  Toscana,  et 
ero  bacc*  di  Siena.  L'  anno  1549  predicai  in  Ascoli  della  Marca,  partite  da 
Siena  per  1'  ingresso  de  Spagnoli  introdutti  da  Don  Diego  Mendozza.  L'  anno 
1550  predicai  a  Fano  et  ero  regente  a  Siena.  L'  anno  1551  predicai  nel  dome 
di  Camerino  condotto  dal  r"*  vescovo  et  ero  regente  a  Siena.  L'  anno  1552  pre- 
dicai a  Roma  in  S.  Apostoli,  e  tre  i\\^  cardinali  me  intrattennero  in  Roma,  e 
lessi  tutto  r  anno  tre  di  della  settimana  la  pistoia  a  Romani  di  S.  Paolo.— 
L'anno  1553  predicai  a  Geneva,  e  vi  se  fece  il  capitolo  generale,  et  andai  re- 
gente a  Napoli.  L'  anno  1554  predicai  a  Napoli  in  S.  Lorenzo,  evi  ero  regente, 
e  lessi  tutto  1'  anno  in  chiesa  1'  evangelic  di  S.  Giovanni.  L'  anno  1555  predicai 
nel  duomo  di  Perugia  ad  istanza  dell'  ill"*  cardinale  della  Corgna.  L'anno 
1556  fu  chiamato  a  Roma  al  concilio  generale,  che  gia  principio  la  santita  di 
papa  Paulo  lY,  pero  non  predicai.  L'anno  1557  fu  eletto  inquisitor  di  Yenezia 
6  del  dominlo,  e  bisognandcfme  tre  di  della  settimana  seder  al  tribunale  non  pre- 
dicai ordinariamente,  ma  3  (1)  di  della  settimana  a  S.  Catcrina  in  Venezia. — 
L'anno  155R  predicai  a  S.  Apostoli  di  Yenezia  e  4  giorni  della  settimana  a  8. 
Calerina,  ancorche  ezequisse  I'  officio  della  s^  inquis**.    L'  anno  1559  noo  pre- 
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dicai  salyo  tre  di  della  settimana  a  S.  Caterina  per  le  molte  occapationi  del  6. 
officio.  L'  anno  1560  tornando  col  brieve  di  S.  Santita  a  Venezia  inquisitore 
tardi  predicai  solo  a  S.  Caterina  come  di  sopra. 

**  (Commisaioni.)  L'  anno  1548  ebbi  da  rev^  m'*  Bartolommeo  da  Macerate, 
ministro  della  Marca,  una  commissione  a  Fermo  per  liberar  di  prig[ione  del  S' 
Ticelegato  fra  Leonardo  della  Ripa:  lo  liberal  e  lo  condussi  in  Macerate.  L' 
anno  1549  ebbi  dal  8Qd<>  R.  P"*  coinmissioni  in  tutte  la  custodia  di  Ascoli  da 
Febbraro  fino  a  pasqua.    L'  anno  istcsso  dalP  istesso  ebbi  una  commissione  nel 


m*^  Gia  Jacobo  da  Montefalco  a  visiter  tutte  la  parte  de  Montefeltro,  Cagli  et 
Urbino.  L*anno  1552  ebbi  dalP  ill*^  cardinale  protettor  commissione  sopra  una 
lite  esistente  tra  il  ffuardiano  fra  Tommaso  da  Piacenza  et  nn  fra  Francesco  da 
Osimo,  che  aveva  latto  la  cocchina  in  Santo  Apostolo.  L'  istesso  anno  ebbi 
Qommission  dal  rev>>>«  padre  generale  ra'*  Giulio  da  Piacenza  nel  convento  di 
Fermo,  e  privai  di  guardianato  m'°  Domenico  da  Montesanto,  e  viddi  i  conti  del 

Srocaratore  fra  Ludovico  Ponteno,  e  bandii  della  provincia  fra  Ciccone  da  Monte 
eir  Olmo  per  aver  dato  delle  ferite  a  fra  Tommaso  delP  istesso  luogo.  L'  anno 
1555  ebbi  dal  sudetto  r*^  generale  commissione  di  andar  in  Calabria  a  far  il 
ministro,  perche  avea  inteso  quelle  esser  morto,  roa  chiarito  quello  esser  vivo 
non  andai.  L'  anno  1557  ebbi  commissione  sopra  il  Gattolino  di  Capodistria, 
•opra  il  Garzoneo  da  Veglia  et  altre  assai  commissioni  di  fra  Giulio  di  Capo- 
distria. L'  anno  1559  fui  fatto  commissario  nella  provincia  di  S.  Antonio,  tenni 
il  capitolo  a  Bassano,  e  fu  eletto  ministro  m*^  Cornelio  Veneso.  L'  anno  1560 
fai  fatto  inquisitore  apostolico  in  tutto  il  dominio  Veneto,  e  delP  istesso 
anno  fui  fatto  teologo  assistente  alia  inquisitione  di  Roma  il  di  16  Luglio 
1560. 

^  Nel  capitolo  generale  di  Brescia  1556  fui  eletto  promoter  a  magisterii  con 
1' Andria  e  con  m'^'  Giovanni  da  Bergamo,  et  otto  baccalaurei  da  noi  promossi 
faron  dottorati  dal  tby'^  generale  m"*  Giulio  da  Piacenza,  cioe  Antonio  da  Mon- 
talcino,  Ottevianoda  Ravenna,  Bonaventurada  Gabiano,  Marc  Antonio  da  Lugo, 
Otteviano  da  Napoli,  Antonio  Panzette  da  Padova,  Otteviano  da  Padova, 
Martiale  Calabrese.  Otto  altri  promossi  ma  non  adottoratti  da  s.  p.  r™:  Fran« 
eeaco  da  Sonnino,  Antoni/)  da  Urbino,  Nicolo  da  Montefalco,  Jacobo  Appugliese, 
Antonio  Bollette  da  Firenze,  Constentino  da  Crema,  il  Piedmontese  et  il  Sico- 
lino.  lo  pero  con  1'  autorita  di  un  cavalier  di  S.  Pietro  da  Brescia  addottorai 
Antonio  da  Urbino,  il  Piedmontese  e  Constantino  da  Crema.  Di  Maggio  1558 
con  V  autorita  del  cavalier  Centani  adottorai  in  Venezia  fra  Paolo  da  S.  Leo, 
frate  Andrea  d'  Arimino,  Giammatteo  da  Sassocorbaro  e  fraTironino  da  Lunano, 
tatti  miei  discepoli.^ 


»» 


50. 
De  vita  Sixti  V  ipsiua  manu  emendata.     Bibl,  Mien,    57  leaves. 

Only  a  copy  indeed,  but  the  mistakes  of  the  original  writer,  and  the  correc- 
tions by  the  pope,  are  faithfully  transcribed.  The  emendations  are  written  above 
the  words  which  are  run  through  with  the  pen. 

It  begins  with  the  poverty  of  the  parents  of  this  pope,  who  maintained  life 
*'  alieni  parvique  agri  cultura;'*  he  praises  the  Signora  Camilla  above  all  the 
family,  who  certainly  at  the  time  he  wrote  made  very  moderate  claims  to  notice: 
**  quae  ite  se  intra  modestiae  atque  humilitetis  suae  fines  continuit  semper  ut  ex 
somma  et  celsissima  fortuna  fratris,  preeter  innocentim  atque  frugalitetis  famam 
et  in  relictis  sibi  a  familia  nepotibus  pie  ac  liberaliter  educandis  diligentioB  lau- 
dem,  nihil  magnopere  cepisse  dici  possit."  He  describes  the  education  of  Sixtus, 
his  growing  up,  and  the  first  period  of  his  government.  He  is  remarkable  for 
extolling  the  Christian  tendency  prevailing  in  the  architecture  of  Rome. 

This  little  work  must  have  been  composed  about  1587.    The  author  had  the 
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intention  of  also  describing  the  soceeeding  periods.  "Tom  dicentor  nobis  p1»- 
nius  cnm  acta  ejas  (Sixti)  majori  parata  ordine  prodere  memorie  ezperiemur. 
Qaod  et  facturi  pro  viribus  nostris,  si  rita  suppetet,  omni  conatu  samus,  et  ipsa 
ingentia  animo  complezus  nee  ulla  mediocn  contentos  gloria  uberem  ingeniis 
materiam  prebiturus  egregrie  de  se  condendi  volomina  Tidetor.*^ 

The  most  important  question  concerning  the  docament  in  hand,  is  whether  it 
really  was  revised  by  Sixtas. 

Tempesti  also,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  the  copy  in  the  Altieri  library, 
was  in  possession  of  a  MS.  recommended  to  his  notice  as  having  been  drawn  op 
by  Graziani,  and  corrected  by  Sixtus.  He  finds  fault  with  it  on  certain  points, 
and  may  probably  be  right  in  his  censures.  His  MS.,  however,  was  not  identi- 
cal with  ours.  Tempesti,  amongst  other  things,  points  out  the  fact  (p.  xxz), 
that  Graziani  describes  the  pope's  first  procession  as  setting  out  from  St.  Apoe- 
toli,  whilst  in  fact  it  set  out  from  Araceli.  An  error  certainly  more  likely  to 
have  escaped  a  man  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  the  papacy,  and  occupied  with  th« 
bnsiness  of  the  whole  world,  than  the  Padre  Maestro  Tempesti.  It  is  not, 
however  to  be  found  in  our  Vita,  where  it  says  correctly:  ^*  Verum  at  aoceptum 
divinitus  honorem  ab  ipso  Deo  exordiretor,  ante  omnia  supplicationes  deerevit, 
qoas  ipse  cum  palribus  et  frequente  pepulo  pedibus  eximia  cum  religione  obivit 
a  templo  Franciscanorum  ad  S.  Manam  Majorem.'* 

We  have,  moreover,  a  positive  testimony  in  favor  of  the  anthenticity  of  this 
work.  Another  biography — the  next  which  we  shall  notice — relates  that  Sixtas 
noted  on  the  margin  of  certain  commentaries:  **  sororem  alteram  tenera  state 
decessisse."  We  find  this  very  thing  has  been  done  in  our  MS.  The  original 
author  had  written:  **Quarum  altera  nupsit,  ex  cujus  filia  Silvestrii  proflnxisso 
dicuntur  quos  adnumerat  suis  pontifex,''  &c.  Sixtus  marked  out  this  and  soma 
other  expressions,  and  afterwards  wrote  **  Quaram  altera  state  adhoc  tenera 
decessit.'' 

The  second  biography  says  farther:  **  In  illis  coramentariis  ab  ipso  Sixto,  qui 
ea  recognovit,  adscriptum  reperi,  Sixti  matrem  Marianam  non  quidera  ante  con- 
oeptum  sed  paulo  ante  editum  filium  de  futura  ejus  magnitudine  divinitus  fuissa 
monitam."  The  author  had  said  that  the  prophecy  had  been  made  to  Peretto 
in  a  dream:  *^  nasciturum  sibi  filium  qui  aliquando  ad  summas  asset  dignitates 
perventurus."  The  word  father  is  struck  out,  and  **  Kjus  uxor  partui  viciiia,** 
inserted. 

Our  document  thus  acquires  great  authenticity  and  an  immediate  connection 
with  the  autograph  of  the  pope  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  it  well  deserves 
to  be  printed  by  itself. 

51. 

Sixtus  V  Pontifcx  Maanmtu.     BihL  Altieri,     80  leaves. 

The  very  manuscript  by  which  we  have  tried  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the 
foregoing  ones.  1  do  not  find  that  it  was  known  to  Tempesti  or  any  other 
writer. 

The  author  wrote  after  the  death  of  Sixtus,  and  already  complains  that  his 
memory  was  disg^raced  by  many  fabulous  stories.  *^  Sixtus  V,'*  he  begins, 
**  memorise  qnibusdam  grate,  aliquibus  invisae,  omnibus  magne,  cum  cora  nobis 
et  sine  ambitu  dicetur:  curam  expectatio  multorum  alcuit*'  (although  the  MS. 
was  never  printed),  "ambitnm  senectus  nobis  imminens  praecidit." 

He  esteems  his  subject  of  great  importance.  "  Vix  aut  rerum  moles  major 
aut  majoris  animi  pontifex  ullo  unquam  tempore  concurrerunt.^' 

In  one  of  the  earlier  parts  of  his  work  he  narrates  the  life  of  Sixtus  V  down 
to  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair.  His  authorities  were  the  above-mentioned 
biography,  letters  of  Sixtus,  which  he  frequently  quotes,  and  oral  accounts  from 
cardinal  Faleotto,  and  a  man  who  had  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  in  the 
same  house  with  the  pope,  of  the  name  of  Cappelletto.  Many  remarkable 
events  are  noticed  by  him. 
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Cap.  I.  "Sixti  genas,  parentes,  patria.'*  Here  we  find  the  strange  story, 
that  Sixtus,  when  young,  had  desired  to  be  called  Crinitus,  and  indeed,  whilst 
in  the  cloister,  had  been  called  so  for  a  time.  He  attached  the  meaning  of 
comet  to  this  word,  and  chose  the  name  on  account  of  his  trust  in  his  good  for- 
tune, f  **  propter  speratam  semper  ab  se  ob  ea  quce  mox  exsequar  portenta  nomi- 
nis  et  loci  claritatem.")  The  star  in  his  armorial  bearingrs  probably  refers  tQ 
this,  though  it  is  certainly  no  comet«  He  himself  told  Paleotto  that  his  father 
was  designated  by  the  pears  on  his  arms,  and  his  native  country  by  the  moan- 
tains;  that  the  lion  bearing  the  pears  signified  greatness  of  mind  and  bene- 
ficence. 

n.  **Ortus  Sixti  divinitus  ejusque  futura  macrnitudo  praenunciatur.*'  Sixtus 
himself  relates  that  his  father  once  heard  the  following  words  addressed  to  him 
in  the  ni^ht:  ^^Vade,  age,  Perette,  uxori  jungere:  paritura  enim  tibi  filium  est, 
cui  Felicis  nomen  impones:  is  enim  mortalium  olim  maximus  est  futurus."  A 
Strang  fellow  was  this  Peretti.  His  wife  was  then  in  the  service  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Diana,  in  the  town.  Prompted  by  the  encouraging  prophecy,  he 
crept  thither  in  the  fogs  of  the  night,  for  during  the  day  he  did  not  dare  show 
himself,  out  of  fear  ofhis  creditors.  Singular  origin!  At  a  later  period  Peretti 
appeased  his  creditors  by  solemn  assurances  of  his  son's  future  great  fortune. 
When  carrying  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  said  **  that  he  was  carrying  a  pope," 
and  presented  its  little  foot  to  be  kissed  by  his  neighbors.*' 

HI.  **  Nomen."  Peretto  said,  when  objections  were  made  to  the  name  of 
Felix,  ^*  fiaptismo  potius  quam  Felicis  nomine  carebit."  The  bed  once  caught 
fire  from  a  candle  which  had  been  left  burning,  the  mother  ran  up  and  found  the 
child  unhurt  and  laughing.  As  it  happened  to  Servius  TuUius,  the  child  of  the 
slave,  his  predestined  greatness  was  announced  by  the  flame  which  played 
around  his  head  in  sleep.  After  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  this  miracle, 
or  the  belief  in  it,  is  revived. 

IV.  **  Studia."  He  did  not  like  to  be  reminded  that  he  had  kept  pigs.  He 
forbade  the  continuation  of  the  above-mentioned  commentaries,  because  it  was 
inserted  in  them.  This  chapter  relates  his  first  rapid  progress;  how  he  soon 
gave  the  schoolmaster  too  much  occupation  for  his  five  bajocchi.  *^  Vix  men- 
sem alterum  operam  magistro  dederat,  cum  ille  Perettum  adit,  stare  se  conventis 
posse  ne^ns:  tam  enim  multa  Felicem  supra  reliquorum  captum  et  morem  dis- 
cere  ut  sibi  multo  plus  in  uno  illo  quam  in  ceteris  instituendis  omnibus  labo- 
ranti  non  expediat  maximam  operam  minima  omnium  mercede  consumere." 
He  was  very  hardly  treated  by  Fra  Salvatore.  He  got  many  a  blow  because  he 
did  not  set  the  dinner  before  him  in  the  right  manner.  The  poor  child  raised 
himself  on  tiptoe,  but  was  too  short  to  reach  the  table  even  then. 

y.  ^*  His  life  when  a  monk."  What  we  have  given  in  the  text  concerning 
his  mode  of  studying,  and  the  disputation  at  Assisi.  *^The  first  fame  of  his 
preaching."  When  journeying,  the  inhabitants  of  Belforte  stopped  him  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  continue  his  route,  until  he  had  thrice  preached  before 
an  immense  concourse  of  hearers. 

VI.  **  Montalti  cum  Ghislerio  Alexandrino  jungendse  familiaritatis  occasio." 

VII.  **  Per  magnam  multorum  invidiam  ad  magnos  multosque  honores  eva- 
dit."  In  Venice,  for  instance,  where  he  carried  on  the  printing  of  the  Index, 
he  had  much  to  suffer.  Once  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  and  hesitated 
to  return.  The  cardinal  Carpi,  his  protector  after  the  disputation  above  de- 
scribed, announced  to  the  Franciscans  of  that  town,  that  '^either  Montalto 
should  remain  there  or  every  one  of  their  order  should  quit  the  place."  Never- 
theless he  could  not  stay  in  Venice.  The  members  of  his  own  order  accused 
bim  before  the  council  of  Ten,  of  causing  disorder  in  the  republic,  because  he 
refused  absolution  to  those  in  possession  of  forbidden  books  ('*  qui  damhatos 
libros  domi  retineant").  He  was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  was  con- 
salior  of  the  Inquisition. 

VIII.  *^  Romanae  inquisitionis  consuUor,  sui  ordinis  procurator  inter  theologos 
congregationis  Tridentini  concilii  adscribitur."    By  the  Franciscans  at  Rome, 
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also,  Montalto  was  received,  only  in  consequence  of  the  express  recommenda- 
tion of  cardinal  Carpi,  who  sent  him  his  meals.  He  gave  him  his  support  in 
6fery  post,  and,  on  his  deathbed,  recommended  him  to  cardinal  Ghislieri. 

IX.  **  Iter  in  Hispaniam.'*  He  accompanied  Baoncompagno,  afterwards 
Gregory  XIII.  Even  at  that  time  there  was  a  bad  understanding  between  them. 
Montalto  was  obliged  at  times  to  travel  in  the  baggage  wagon.  **  Acciditnon- 
nunqnam  ut  quasi  per  injoriam  aut  necessitatcm  jumento  destitutus  vehrcalis 
auibns  impedimenta  comportabantur  deferri  necesse  fuerit."  Many  other  n^lects 
followed  upon  this. 

X.  **Po8t  honorifice  delatum  episcopatum  per  iniquorum  hominum  calam- 
nias  cardinalatus  Montalto  maturatur.''  The  nephew  of  Pius  V  was  also 
against  him,  **  alium  veterem  contubernalem  evehendi  cupidus.''  Amongst  other 
things  the  pope  was  told  that  four  carefully  closed  ch'^sts  had  been  taken  into 
Montalto's  own  room,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury  and  magnificence. 
Pius  one  day  went  unexpectedly  to  the  cloister.  He  found  bare  walls,  and 
asked  at  last  what  was  in  the  chests,  which  were  still  there;  **  Books,  holy 
fether,'*  said  Montalto,  '*  which  I  am  going  to  take  with  me  to  St.  Agatha,*^— 
his  bishopric — and  thereupon  opened  one.  Pius  was  highly  pleased,  and  shortly 
afterwards  named  him  cardinal. 

XI.  *^  Montalti  dum  cardinalis  fuit  vita  et  mores.^*  Gregory  withdrew  bis 
pension,  which  many  interpreted  as  a  si^  of  Montalto's  future  pontificate. 
**  Levis  enim  aulicorum  quorundam  superstitio  diu  credidit,  ponttficam  animis 
occultam  qnanclpm  in  futures  successores  obtrectationem  insidere." 

XII.  **  Francisci  Peretti  cedes  incrodibili  animi  equitate  tolerata.'* 

XIII.  **  Pontifex  M.  magna  patrum  consensione  declaratnr.'* 
Hereupon  follows  the  second  part. 

**  Hactenus  Sixti  vitam  per  tempora  digessimns:  jam  hinc  per  species  remm 
et  capita,  ut  justa  hominis  sstimatio  cuique  in  promptu  sit,  execjuar.** 

We  find  but  three  chapters  of  this  part.  *^  Gratia  in  benementos; — ^pietas  in 
Franciscanorum  ordinem;— publica  securitas.*' 

This  last,  on  account  of  the  description  of  the  times  of  Gregory,  is  the  most 
important,  and,  since  I  did  not  take  a  copy  of  the  whole,  I  will  at  least  give  an 
extract: — 

**  Initio  qnidem  nonnisi  qui  ob  cedes  et  latrocinia  proscripti  erant,  nt  vim 
magistratuum  effugerent,  genus  hoc  vitse  instituerant,  ut  aqua  et  igne  prohibit! 
latebris  silvarum  conditi  aviisque  montium  ferarum  riiu  vagantes  miseram  anxi- 
amque  vitam  furtis  propemodum  necessariis  sustentarent.  Verum  ubi  rapine 
dulcedo  et  impunite  ne^uitie  spes  alios  atque  alios  extreme  improbitatis  homi- 
nes eodera  expulit,  coBpit  quasi  legitimum  aliquod  vel  mercimonii  vel  artificii 
genus  latrocinium  frequentari.  Itaque  certis  sub  ducibus,  quos  facinora  et  sevitia 
nobilitassent,  societates  proscriptorum  et  sicariorum  ad  vim,  cedes,  latrocinia 
coibant.  Eorum  duces  ex  audacia  vel  scelere  singulos  estimabant:  facinoro* 
aissimi  et  sevissima  ausi  maxime  extoUebantur  ac  decurionnm  centurionnmqoe 
nominibus  militari  prope  more  donabantur.     Hi  agros  et  itinera  non  jam  vago 

maleficio  sod  justo  pene  imperio  infests  habebant Denique  opcram  ad  ce- 

dem  inimcorum,  stupra  virginum  et  alia  a  quibns  mens  refu^it,  factiosis  homini- 
bus  et  scelere  alicno  ad  suam  exsaturandam  libidinem  egentibus  presente  pretio 
locare:  eoque  res  jam  dcvenerat  ut  nemo  se  impune  peccare  posse  crederet  nisi 
eui  proscriptorum  aliquis  et  exulum  periculum  prestaret.  lis  fiebat  rebus  at 
non  mode  improbi  ad  scelera,  verum  etiam  minime  mali  homines  ad  incolumi- 

tatem  ejusmodi  feras  bestias  sibi  necessarias  putarent Id  proceribus  et 

principibus  viris  perpetuo  palam  usurpari Et  vero  grraves  Jacobo  Boncom- 

pagno  susccpte  cum  primariis  viris  inimicitie  ob  violatam  suarum  a^ium  im* 
munitatem  diu  fortunam  concussere.  Procerum  plerique,  sive  quos  es  alienom 
ezhauserat,  sive  quorum  ambitio  et  luxus  supra  opes  erat,  sive  quos  odia  et 
nlciscendi  libido  ad  cruenta  consilia  rpjecerant,  non  modo  patrocinium  latronum 
auscipere,  sed  fcedus  cum  illis  certis  conditionibus  sancire  ut  operam  illi  ad 
cedem  locarent  mercede  impunitatis  et  perfugii.    Quum  quo  quisque  sicarionun 
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patrono  ateretur  notum  esset,  si  cui  quid  surreptum  autper  vim  ablatuin  foret,  ad 
patronum  deprecalorem  confugiebatur,  qui  sequestrum  simulans,  utrinque  raptor^ 
torn  prsd«  partem  a  sicariis  turn  opere  mercedera  a  supplicibus,  aliquando 
recusantis  specie,  quod  saevissimum  est  rapinae  genus,  extorauebat.  Nee  defuere 
qui  ultro  adversus  mercalores  atque  pecuniosos  eorumque  fiiios,  agros  etiam  et 
bona  ex  destinato  immitterent,  iisaue  deinde  redimendis  ad  seque  confugientibas 
operam  Tenderent,  casum  adeo  miserantes  ut  ex  animo  misereri  credi  possent. 
....Lites  sicariorum  arbitrio  privatis  intendebantur,  summittebantur  vi  adaoti 

testes,  metu  alii  a  testimonio  dicendo  deterrebantur Per  urbes  factiones  ex- 

oriri,  distinctae  coma  et  capillitio,  ut  hi  in  laevam,  illi  in  dexteram  partem  vel 
Tillos  alerent  comarum  vel  comam  a  fronte  demitterent.  Multi  ut  fidem  partium 
alicui  addictam  firmarent,  uxores  necabant,  ut  filias,  sorores,  affines  eoram 
inter  quos  censeri  vellent  ducerent,  alli  consanguinearum  vires  clam  seu  palam 
tracidabant,  ut  illas  iis  quos  in  suas  partes  adlegerant  collocarent.  Vulgare  ea 
tempestate  fuit  ut  cuique  sive  forma  seu  opes  mulieris  cujuscunqne  placuissent, 
eam  procerum  aliquo  interprete  vel  invitis  cognatis  uxorem  duceret:  neque 
rare  accidit  ut  praedivites  nobilesque  homines  exulum  abjectissimis  et  rapto  vi- 
▼entibus  crrandi  cum  dote  filiascollocare  vel  earum  indotatas  filias  ipsi  sibi  jusso 
matrimonio  jungere  cogerentur  . . .  Sceleratissimi  homines  tribunaliaconstituere, 
forum  indicere,  judicia  exercere,  sontes  apud  se  accusare,  testibus  urgere,  toF- 
mentis  veritatem  extorquere,  denique  solemni  formula  damnare;  alios  vero  a 
legitimis  magistratibus  in  vincula  conjectos,  causa  per  prorem  (procuratorem) 
apud  se  dicta,  absolvere,  eorum  accusatores  ac  judices  poena  talionis  condemnare. 
Coram  damnatos  praesens  pcena  sequebatur:  si  quid  statutum  in  absentes  foret, 
tantisper  morse  erat  dum  sceleris  ministri  interdum  cum  mandatis  perscriptis 
riteque  obsignatis  circummitterentur,  qui  per  veram  vim  agerent  quod  legum 

Indibrio  agebatur Dominos  et  reges  se  cujus  coUibuisset  provinciae,  ne 

tolennibus  quidem  inaugurationum  parcentes,  dixere  mniti  et  scripsere 

Non  semel  sacra  supellectile  e  templis  direpta,  augustissimam  et  sacratissimam 
eucharistiam  in  silvas  ac  latibula  asportarunt,  qua  ad  macica  flagitia  et  execra- 

menta  abuterentur Mollitudo  Gresoriani  imperii  malum  in  pejus  convertit. 

Sicariorum  muUitudo  infinita,  quae  facile  ex  rapto  cupiditatibusconniventium  vel 
in  speciem  tantum  irascentium  ministrorum  largitiones  sufficeret.  Publlca  fide 
securitas  vel  petentibus  concessa  vel  sponte  oblata:  arcibus,  oppidis,  militiboa 
praeficiebantur.  Eos  velut  ab  egregio  facinore  reduces  multitudo,  quocunque 
irent,  spectaodo  eflfusa  mirabatur,  Jaudabat« 
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52. 
Memorie  del  ponitficaio  diSisio  V,    Mieri  XIF  a»  IVfol,    480  kavti. 

This  circumstantial  work  is  not  quite  new  and  unknown.  Tempesti  pos« 
sessed  a  copy  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  capitol,  and  designates  the  Anony- 
mo  Capitohno  as  the  author. 

Tempesti  however  is  very  unjust  towards  this  work.  He  copie^it  in  inna- 
merable  passages,  and  yet,  in  the  general  review  at  the  beginning  of  his  history* 
denies  that  it  is  worthy  of  any  credit. 

Nevertheless  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  upon  the  history  of  Sixtus  V. 

The  author  had  the  most  important  documents  in  his  possession.  This  may 
be  seen  from  his  narrative;  he  likewise  says  himself  (e.  g.  as  regards  German 
affairs^  **  mi  risolvo  di  narrar  minutamente  quanto  ne  trovo  in  lettere  e  relationi 
matentiche." 

He  has  the  most  minute  accounts  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  Sixtus  V, 
and  follows  them  step  by  step.  Yet  he  proceeds  with  much  discretion.  **  Gli 
Tenivano,*'  says  he,  **  proposte  invention!  stravagantissimo  ed  horrende,  matutte 
sotto  faccia  molto  humana  di  raccor  danari,  le  quali  per  esser  tali  non  ardisco  di 
metter  in  carta  tutte,  ma  sole  alcune  poche  vedute  da  me  nelle  lettere  original! 
d^rl'  inventori." 

fie  had  written  a  life  of  Gregory  XHI,  which  may  account  for  his  having 
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been  taken  for  Maffei,  although  I  find  no  other  reason  for  identifying  him  with 
that  Jesuit. 

It  i3  a  pity  that  this  work  is  only  a  fragment.  The  earlier  events  are  wanting 
from  the  very  beginning.  They  were  written,  but  our  MS.,  at  any  rate,  breaks 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The  arrangements  made  in  the  first  years  of 
the  pope  are  next  specified,  but  the  writer  comes  no  lower  than  the  year  1567. 

The  first  deficiency  we  could  get  over,  as  we  have  so  much  other,  and  such 
good  information;  but  the  want  of  later  particulars  is  extremely  vexatious.  It 
IS  a  sort  of  European  history,  which  the  author  compiled  from  really  trustworthy 
accounts.  Concerning  the  year  1588,  the  Annus  climactericus  of  the  world,  we 
should  certainly  find  admirable  details  in  this  author. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  how  reasonably  he  expresses  himself  in  the  beginning 
of  his  work: — 

*'  Non  ho  lasciata  via  per  cui  potessi  trar  lume  di  vero  che  non  abbia  con 
molta  diligenza  et  arte  apertami  et  indefessamente  camminata,  come  si  vedra  nel 
racconto  che  faccio  delle  scritture  e  relationi  delle  quali  mi  son  servito  nella  tes- 
situra di  questa  istoria.  Prego  dio,  autore  e  padre  d'  ogni  verita,  sisome  mi  ha 
date  ferma  volonta  di  non  dir  mai  bugia  per  ingannare,  cosi  mi  conceda  lume  di 
non  dir  mai  il  false  con  essere  ingannato." 

A  prayer  quite  worthy  of  an  historian. 

He  concludes  at  the  election  of  cardinals  in  1587,  with  the  words,  **  E  le  spe- 
ranze  spesso  contrarie  alle  proprie  apparenze." 

I  have  made  use  of  a  great  number  of  his  facts,  after  comparing  them  with 
other  authorities;  to  insert  here  what  may  yet  remain  would  lead  too  far  for  a 
work  of  this  compass. 

63. 

Sixti  V  PorUtficia  Maximi  vita  a  Guido  Gualterio  Sangenmno  deaeripta,    J£SL  ef 

Bihl.  Mien.  Fill.  F.  I.    54  leaves. 

Tempesti  mentions  a  diary  kept  in  the  times  of  Sixtus  V  by  an  author  of  this 
name.  He  is  the  same  who  wrote  the  biography  before  us,  in  which  he  men- 
tions the  earlier  one.  He  had  been  especially  rewarded  by  Sixtus  for  his  ex- 
ertions. 

The  copy  at  the  Altieri  palace  is  very  authentic  and  perhaps  unique.  It  con- 
tains remarks  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author.  *'  Me  puero  cum  in  patria  mea 
Sangcno,**  &c.,  says  he,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

He  wrote  it  shortly  after  the  death  of  Sixtus,  in  the  earlier  times  of  Clement 
VIII,  whom  he  often  mentions.  He  mentions  the  news  of  the  conversion  of 
Henry  IV  to  Catholicism,  as  arriving  whilst  he  was  writing,  so  that  we  may 
regard  the  year  1593  with  certainty  as  the  year  in  which  he  wrote. 

The  author  is  also  peculiarly  worthy  of  credit.  He  was  nearly  connected 
with  the  family  of  Peretti;  Maria  Felice,  daughter  of  the  Signora  Camilla,  was 
educated  in  Sangeno;  the  wife  of  the  author  was  her  intimate  friend;  he  was 
himself  very  well  acquainted  with  Antonio  Bosio,  the  secretary  of  the  first  sup- 

Sorter  of  Montalto,  cardinal  Carpi:  ^*  summa  mihi  cum  eo  necessitudo  interce- 
ebat.'* 
He  was  thus  peculiarly  well  informed  of  the  earlier  events  of  the  life  of  the 
pope. 

He  devotes  to  them  the  first  portion  of  his  work. 

He  relates  how  Fra  Felice  first  became  acquainted  with  Pope  Paul  IV.  In 
a  fire  which  destroyed  a  church  of  the  minorites  in  the  March,  the  host  had 
escaped  untouched.  This  circumstance  was  thought  to  be  connected  with  some 
remarkable  causes;  at  any  rate  a  great  consultation  was  held,  at  which  the  car- 
dinals of  the  inquisition,  generals  of  religious  orders,  and  many  other  prelates 
were  present.  Cardinal  Carpi  brought  Montalto  with  him,  and  insisted  that  his 
favorite  had  also  the  right  to  utter  his  opinion.  Montalto  gave  one,  which  all 
agreed  was  the  best;  Carpi  left  the  assembly  extremely  pleased.    *'  In  ejus  sen- 
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tentiam  ab  omnibus  itnm  est.    Surgens  cardinalis  Carpensis  dixit:  Probe  noram 
qoem  virum  hue  adduxissem." 

The  description  of  his  Aristotelian  labors  is  remarkable. 

The  edition  of  Posius,  a  scholar  of  Montalto,  is  ascribed  by  Gualterius  directly 
to  the  latter.  **  Aristotelis  Averroisque  opera  ex  pluribus  antiquis  bibliothecis 
exemplaria  nactus  emendavit,  expurgavit,  aptoque  ordine  in  tomos,  ut  vocant, 
nndecim  digessit.  Mediam  et  magnam  Averrois  in  libros  posteriorem  exposi- 
tionem  apta  distributione  Aristotelis  textui  accommodavit:  mediam  Averrois 
expositionem  in  7  metaphysicorum  libros  invonit,  exposuit  ejusdem  Averrois 
epitomata  quaesita  et  epistolas  suis  restituit  locis,  solutionibus  contradictionum 
a  doctissimo  Zunara  editis  "  (in  which  the  discrepancies  between  Aristotle  and 
Averroes  are  adjusted)  *' centum  addidit." 

He  then  paints  the  character  of  his  hero:  **  Magnanimus  dignoscebatur,  ad 
iram  tamen  pronus.  Somni  potens:  cibi  parcissimus:  in  otio  nunquam  visus  nisi 
aat  de  studiis  aut  de  nogotiis  meditans.'* 

Thus  he  arrives  at  the  conclave.  Hereupon  he  begins  to  describe  the  deeds 
of  Sixtus  y  arranged  under  his  several  virtues;  **  Religio,  Pietas,  Justitia,  Forti- 
tado,  Magnificentia,  Providentia." 

Strange  as  this  classification  is,  yet  a  number  of  beautiful  passages  occur. 

Gualterius  labors  industriously  to  defend  the  pope  from  the  accusations  made 
against  him  on  the  score  of  the  taxes  he  imposed.  We  ought,  however,  to  ob- 
senre  the  manner.  ^^  Imprimis  ignorare  videntur,  pontificem  Romannm  non  in 
nostras  solum  facuUates  sed  in  nos  etiam  ipsos  imperium  habere."  What  would 
the  present  age  say  to  such  a  statement  of  political  rights] 

He  devotes  his  attention  principally  to  the  buildings  erected  by  Sixtus,  and 
bis  remarks  are  most  interesting. 

He  describes  the  condition  of  the  old  Lateran.  "  Erat  aula  permagna  quam 
concilii  aulam  vocabant** — undoubtedly  on  account  of  the  councils  of  Lateran^ 
down  to  the  time  of  Leo  X — "erant  porticus  tractusque  cum  sacellis  nonnuUis 
el  cabicuiis  ab  aula  usque  ad  S.  Sabse  quam  S.  Salvatoris  capellam  vocant. 
Erant  s.  scalamm  gradus  et  porticus  vetustissimae  e  qua  veteres  pontifices,  qui 
Lateranum  incolebant,  populo  benedicebant.  iEdes  illae  veteres  maxima  popuU 
▼eneratione  celebrari  solebant,  cum  in  illis  non  pauca  monumenta  esse  crederen- 
tar  Hierosolymis  usque  deportata.  Sed  fortasse  res  in  superstitionem  abierat: 
itaqne  Sixtus,  justis  de  causis  ut  credere  par  est,  servatis  quibusdam  probatioribus 
monomentis,  Sanctis  scalis  alio  translaiis,  omnia  demolitus  est." 

We  perceive  the  author  yields,  but  is  sensible  how  wrongfully. 

No  less  remarkable  is  the  description  of  St.  Peter*3,  such  as  it  was  at  that 
time  (1593):— 

**In  Vaticano  tholum  maximum  tholosque  minores  atque  adeo  sacellum  majus 
qood  majorem  capellam  vocant  aliaque  minora  sacella  at  sedificationem  totam 
novi  templi  Petro  Apostolo  dicati  penitus  absolvit.  At  plumbeistegere  laminis, 
ornamentaque  quie  animo  destinarat  adhibere,  templique  pavimenta  sternere  non 
poUiit,  morte  sublatus.  At  quae  supersunt  Clemens  VIII  persecuturus  perfectu- 
nisque  creditur,  qui  tholum  ipsum  plumbeis  jam  contexit  laminis,  sanctissime 
cnicis  vexillum  sneura  inauratum  imposuit,  templi  illius  pavimentum  jam  im- 
plevit,  squavit,  stravit  pulcherrime,  totique  tempio  aptando  et  exornando  diligen- 
tissimam  dat  operam:  cum  vero  ex  Michaelis  Angeli  forma  erit  absolutum,  anti- 
qnitatem  omnem  cito  superabit." 

We  perceive  that  still  nothing  was  in  view  but  to  execute  the  plan  of  Michael 
Angelo,and  it  seems  as  if  all  had  been  already  completed  (**  penitus  absolvit'M. 

"^e  had  above  a  remarkable  notice  of  the  colossal  statues.  1  will  here  aod 
another. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  piazza  on  the  monte  Quirinale.  He  says  of  the 
improvements  executed  there  by  Sixtus  V:  *•  Ornavit  perenni  fonte  et  marmoreis 
Praxitelis  et  Phidiae  equis,  quos  vetustate  cum  eorum  rectoribus  deformatos  una 
cum  basi  marmorea  in  pristinara  formam  concinnavit  et  e  vetere  sede  ante  Con- 
fttantini  thermas  in  alteram  areas  partem  prope  S.  Paul!  monachorum  aedes  trans- 
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tolit"  In  older  copies  also,  one  of  which  is  repeated  by  Meier,  (see  Gesch.  d^ 
Kunst  ii,  299,  and  copies  annexed,  plate  xv,)  the  colossal  statues  appear  under 
a  very  mutilated  form;  much  as  the  Venetian  ambassadors  described  them,  (see 
p.  15.)    It  is  clear  that  their  present  form  was  first  given  them  under  Sixtus  ¥• 

64. 

Galesini  Vita  Sixii  V.     Faiic.  5438.  (122  kave$.) 

This  manuscript  has  no  particular  title,  but  has  the  following  dedication  oo 
the  first  leaf: — 

**  Sanctissimo  patri  Sixto  V,  pontifici  maximo,  vigilantissimo  ecclesic  Dei 
pastori,  providentissimo  principi,  sapientissimo  universe  reipublice  chrisliams 
moderatori  et  rectori,  commentarium  hoc  de  vita  rebusque  ab  eo  in  singuloe 
annos  diesque  publico  et  pontificie  actis  gestisque  distribute  ac  luculenter  scrip- 
tum  Petrus  Galesinus  magpno  et  summo  benignissimoque  patrono  singularis  m 
illnm  pietatis  atque  observantie  ergo  in  perpetuum  dicavit." 

These  words  show  clearly  that  we  have  before  us  rather  a  panegyric  than  a 
biography. 

The  author  thinks  it  worthy  of  remark  that  Sixtus  was  the  fourth  child  bora 
to  his  parents, — **  sol  enim  quarto  die  creatus  est," — and  that  he  was  elected 
pope  on  the  day  of  the  founding  of  Rome. 

The  narrative  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  pope*s  life  is  very  fragmentary.  It 
furnishes  another  proof  that  a  young  man  or  talents  attains  to  eminence  best 
under  poverty  and  severe  discipline:  **  Matris  roetu,  cum  aliquid  mali  se  com- 
meruisse  videret,  in  omnes  partes  corporis  se  excitavit.*' 

His  labors  at  his  villa  are  mentioned:  **  Opus  manu  faciebat,  ita  nt  vel  hortes 
coleret  vel  arbores  sereret,  aut  aliqua  ratione,  instar  diligentissimi  agricolcegre- 
gis  insitionis  opera  consereret,  interlocaret." 

In  all  the  actions  of  this  pope,  the  strict  religious  spirit  by  which  he  wai 
actuated  manifests  itself,  as  tor  example  in  the  buildings  he  erected:  *'  at  nrbit 
opera  et  idolalriae  simulacra,  inanis  et  false  gloriole  insanarumqne  superstitionum 
monumenta,  ad  hue  in  urbe  jam  diu  nimis  inveterata  quadam  rerum  olim  Roma- 
narum  a  christiano  cultu  abhorrentium  curiositate, ....  ad  christiane  pietatis 
omamentum  pertraheret.*' 

The  origin  of  the  Lateran  palace.  **  Pontifex  cum  vix  cubiculum  inveniret 
quo  se  reciperet,  continuo  jussit  edes  pontificia  roajcstate  dignas  in  iLateraoo 
extrui:  valde  enim  absurdum  absonumque  duxit  basilicam  Lateranensem,  om- 
nium ecclesiarum  matrem,  proprium  pontificis  Romani  episcopatum,  edes  noa 
habere  que  cum  tanta  episcopatus  dignitate  convenirent." 

Generally,  he  thinks  that  Rome  was  very  religious.  *^  Dat  magna  pietatis  et 
integritatis  indicia.  Clericorum  disciplina  fere  est  ad  pristinos  sanctissimoa 
mores  restituta,  ratio  divini  cultus  administratioque  sacrarumedium  ad  probatom 

veterem  morem  plane  perducta Ubique  in  ipsis  ecclesiis  genuflexiones:  ubi* 

que  in  omni  fere  urbis  regione  fideles  qui  sacra  ilia  sexta  fena"  (Good-Friday) 
**  infinitis  verberibus  miserandum  in  modum  propria  terga  ita  lacerabant  ut  san- 
guis in  terram  usque  deiluxerit.*' 

55. 

Vila  Sixtt  V  anonyma,     Vatic,  n.  5563. 

A  few  pages  concerning  the  youth  of  Sixtus  V.  The  name  of  Felix  was  given 
to  him  on  account  of  a  dream  of  his  father. 

56. 

Relatione  al  papa  Sisto  V,     41  leaves. 

This  is  written  by  a  member  of  the  curia,  who  did  not  visit  the  palace,  and 
learned  no  more  than  was  known  to  every  body:  it  was  originally  addressed  to 
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a  friend  who  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  actions  of  Sixtus  V,  and  afterwards 
to  the  pope  himself. 

In  works  like  the  present,  written  by  people  of  an  ordinary  stamp,  who  are 
only  raised  out  of  the  crowd  by  an  accident,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  the  great 
infloence  of  a  government  upon  the  public  at  large. 

In  the  little  work  before  us,  written  throughout  in  the  high  orthodox  spirit, 
which  began  to  reign  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  we  first  see  what  a  deep 
impression  was  produced  by  the  transformation  of  the  heathen  monuments  into 
Christian  ones. 

**  Le  croci  santissime  in  cima  dalle  ^glie  e  le  statue  delli  prencipi  apostolici 

Bopra  le  colonne  scancellano  la  memoria  delle  antiche  idolatrie, come  anco 

ehe  la  croce  posta  in  manodella  statua  soprala  torre  di  Campidoglio  significante 
Roma  ci  mostra  che  hoggi  Roma  cioe  il  papa  non  opra  la  spada  per  soggiogare  il 
mondo  a  guisa  dMnfideli  imperatori  Romani  ma  la  croce  per  salutifero  ^iomo 
dell'  aniverso.*'  It  is  striking,  how  popular  were  these  notions  of  the  spiritual 
dominion  even  amongst  people  of  small  consideration.  The  author  denies  more- 
over that  the  pope,  as  some  say,  in  order  to  appear  very  wise, — **  per  esser  sa- 
vione," — thought  to  increase  his  importance  amongst  the  temporal  princes  by 
his  treasures;  these  he  did  not  need;  his  purpose  really  was,  to  reward  the  obe- 
dient princes,  and  to  chastise  the  disobedient  ones.  **Col  tesoro  castighera  i 
prencipi  ribelli  di  santa  chiesa  et  ajutera  i  prencipi  obbedienti  nelle  imprese  cat- 
toliche."  He  praises  Sixtus  for  having  excommunicated  Henry  IV.  **  Subito 
hUo  papa  ricorse  a  dio  per  ajuto,  e  poi  privo  del  regno  di  Navarra  (juello  scelle- 
rato  re  eretico,  —  —  e  con  qneste  armi  spirituali  principalmente  i  papi  hanno 
disfatti  e  fatti  imperatori  e  re.''  The  fact  that  the  priests  and  monks  were  to  be 
eoDsidered  as  a  kind  of  papal  troops,  is  here  for  once  acknowledged  by  an  organ 
of  Rome.  *^  II  papa  tiene  grossi  presidii  in  tutti  regni,  che  sono  frati  monaci  e 
pretiy  in  tanto  numero  e  cosi  bene  stipendiati  e  provisti  in  tempo  di  pace  e  di 

goerra. Nelle  cose  della  reli^ione  vuole  esser  patrone  solo  et  assoluto, 

lieome  dio  vuole: e  beati  quel  populi  che  avranno  prencipi  obbedientis- 

•imi. Se  i  prencipi  manterranno  il  pensiero  di  trattar  le  cose  delli  stati 

]>rima  con  li  sacerdoti  che  con  i  lor  consiglieri  secolari,  credami  che  manterranno 
1  fudditi  obbedienti  e  fedeli."  All  the  assertions  of  the  politico-ecclesiastical 
doctrine  here  appear  in  a  popular  form.  But  what  is  this  temporal  authority  of 
the  pope  compared  with  the  power  he  possesses  in  exalting  a  poor  servant  of  God 
into  a  saint?  Our  author  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the  canonizations  renewed 
by  Sixtus  V.  **  A  maggior  gloria  di  dio,  ha  dedicate  alcuni  giorni  festivi  a  santi 
one  non  erano  nel  calendario,  si  per  dare  occasioni  a'  christiani  di  spendere  tanto 
pin  tempo  in  honor  di  dio  per  salute  delle  anime  lore  con  IMntercessione  de' 
taoti  astenendosi  delT  opere  servili,  si  perche  siano  onorati  gli  amici  di  dio." 
Amongst  other  motives  he  gives  the  following:  **  per  far  vedere  ^li  infedeli  e 
ftlsi  christiani  che  solo  i  veri  servi  di  Christo  salvatore  fanno  camminare  i  zoppi, 
parlare  i  muti,  vedere  i  ciechi,  e  resuscitare  i  morti." 

67. 

BehUione  preseniaia  nelV  eet^o  collegia  dal  cl^^  Sig^  Lorenzo  Priuli,  ritomaio  di 

Roma,  158G.     2  LugUo, 

From  the  Roman  documents  we  pass  to  the  Venetian. 

Lorenzo  Priuli  lived  during  the  latter  years  of  Gregory  XHI  and  the  earlier 
ones  of  Sixtus  V;  he  is  full  of  the  contrasts  they  present. 

We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  him.  The  early  times  of 
a  pope  were  always  more  favorably  regarded  than  the  later;  either  because  with 
increasing  years  the  talents  of  a  statesman  necessarily  decline,  or  because  we 
gradually  discover  in  every  one  much  which  we  could  wish  away. 
^  But  Priuli  is  not  unjust.  He  thinks  that  the  administration  of  Gregory  was 
very  useful  to  the  church.  **  Nella  bonta  della  vita,  nel  procurare  il  cuTto  eccle- 
siastico,  I'osservanza  del  concilio,  la  residenza  dei  vescovi,  nell'  eccellenza  della 
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dottrina,  Tano  legale  I'altro  teologica1e«  si  poesono  dire  assai  aimili.'*  Ht 
praises  God  for  having  set  sach  excellent  rulers  over  his  eh  arch. 

We  perceive  that  the  foreign  ambassadors  were  imbaed  with  the  opinions 
prevalent  at  the  papal  court. 

Priuli  regards  the  election  of  Sixtus  V  as  throughout  miracolouSf^as  an  im* 
mediate  interposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  reminds  the  inhabitants  of  his 
native  town,  that  their  prosperity  had  arisen  from  their  good  understanding  with 
the  popes,  which  he  advises  them  to  maintain  above  all  things. 

58. 
Relatione  del  cl"^  iig^  Criov,  Grilti  ritomato  amba$eiatore  da  Roma  anno  1589* 

In  the  Venetian  archives  there  is  only  a  defective  copy. 

With  the  greatest  ea?emess  I  opened  another,  which  I  found  in  the  Amhio* 
•ian  Library  at  Milan;  but  it  contained  not  a  word  more  than  the  former. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  author  sets  about  his  task  most  syt* 
temically.  He  purposes  treating,  first  of  the  ecclesiastical  grovemment,  then  of 
the  person  of  the  pope,  whose  great  admirer  he  professes  to  be,  thirdly  of  the 
pope's  views,  lastly  of  the  cardinals  and  the  court. 

Nothing  remains  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  first  part.  The  MS.  hieaks  off 
just  at  the  increase  of  the  revenues  under  Sixtus.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  dooht 
that  the  work  was  completed.  What  we  possess,  is  at  any  rate,  no  sketch  of  a 
larprer  work,  but  a  portion  of  a  complete  one. 

It  is  however  strange  that  there  should  be  only  a  defective  copy  in  iht 
archives. 

69. 

Relatione  di  Roma  delP  amboiciaiore  Badoer  E^  rekUa  in  ienaio  anno  1589. 

This  report  is  wanting  in  the  Venetian  archives.  It  is  in  the  collection  of  iht 
Quirini  family,  but  only  in  a  fragmentary  state. 

There  are  eight  leaves,  which  contain  nothing  but  a  few  notices  relative  to 
the  province. 

Badoer  remarks,  that  Venice  estranged  her  adherents  in  the  March,  by 
either  delivering  them  up  too  readily  to  the  pope,  or  putting  them  to  death  at 
his  request. 

The  increase  of  the  commerce  of  Ancona  had  been  talked  about,  but  the  am* 
hassador  had  no  fears  that  it  would  injure  the  Venetians. 

**  Essendo  state  imposte  allora"  (on  his  journey  home,)  **da  Sisto  V  doi  per 
cento  sopra  tutte  le  mercantie,  le  quali  a  querelled'Anconitanifurono  poi  levatOy 
non  era  gionta  in  14  mesi  alcuna  nave  in  quel  porto." 

We  see  that  the  two  imposts  laid  on  by  Gregory  and  Sixtus  V,  though  after- 
wards  abolished,  still,  from  the  uncertainty  to  which  the  merchants  suddenly 
found  themselves  exposed,  powerfully  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of 
Ancona.  At  that  time  the  principal  trade  was  in  camlet  and  fur,  yet  the  Jews 
found  no  fitting  opportunity  for  an  exchange  in  cloths  or  other  goods.  The 
customs  were  farmed  for  only  14,000  scudi,  and  even  this  sum  was  never  col- 
lee  ted. 

Badoer  wishes  besides,  that  the  example  of  Spain  should  be  followed,  and 
those  friends  who  were  in  the  March  be  salaried.  He  breaks  off  just  as  he  is 
about  to  name  these  friends. 

60. 

Ditpaeei  Vtneti  1573—1590. 

No  one  would  believe,  that  with  such  a  profusion  of  documents,  any  want  of 
information  could  be  felt.  Nevertheless,  this  had  very  nearly  been  the  case. 
We  see  what  an  evil  star  ruled  over  the  fate  of  the  Venetian  reports:  the  Roman 
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leeordt  iUastrate  only  the  early  times  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtas  V  with  any 
■linuieneaa;  as  regards  the  later  years — which  constitute  one  of  the  roost  im- 

Krtant  epochs — 1  should  have  found  royself  reduced  to  rely  upon  Tempesti, 
d  not  the  dispatches  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors  come  to  my  assistance. 

When  in  Viennat  1  had  already  copied  the  whole  series  of  Venetian  des* 
jMtches  from  1573  to  1590,  preserved  there  in  the  archives,  partly  in  authentic 
copies,  partly  in  rubricaries  drawn  up  for  the  U9e  of  the  government. 

There  is  certainly  some  difficulty  m  mastering  the  first;  a  monthly  part  some- 
times contains  100  leaves;  they  have  been  injured  by  transport  at  sea,  crumble 
tway  on  being  opened,  and  a  disagreeable  dust  affects  the  breath.  The  rubri- 
caries are  more  easy  to  deal  with,  they  are  guarded  by  binding,  and  the  abridge- 
ment facilitates  the  separation  of  whatever  is  essential  from  the  thousand  insig- 
Bificant  transactions  likely  to  occur  between  two  Italian  states  and  unworthy  of 
reproduction  in  a  historical  form. 

Amonffst  them  we  find  the  despatches  of  Paolo  Tiepolo,  down  to  1576,  of 
Antonio  Tiepolo  to  1578,  of  Zuanne  Correr  to  1581,of  Lunardo  Donate  to  1583, 
of  Lorenzo  Priuli  to  1586,  of  Zuanne  Gritti  to  1589,  and  of  Alberto  Badoer  to 
1691. 

By  the  side  of  these  regular  ambassadors,  appear  at  times  envoys-extraordi- 
lary,  such  as  Zuanne  Soranzo  from  October,  1581,  to  February,  1583,  sent  on 
account  of  the  differences  regarding  the  patriarchate  of  Aauileja.  The  embassy 
of  congratulation  in  the  year  1585  deputed  to  wait  on  Sixtus  V,  consisting  of 
M.  Ant.  Barbaro,  Giacomo  Foscarini,  Marino  Grimani  and  Lunardo  Donate, 
who  caused  their  common  report  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  Padavino: 
and  lastly,  Lunardo  Donate  sent  ag^ain  on  account  of  the  political  embarrass- 
ments of  1589.  The  despatches  of  Donate  are  by  far  the  most  important:  on 
tills  occasion  the  relation  existing  between  the  republic  and  the  pope  assumed  a 
European  importance;  these  despatches  are  fortunately  extant  in  all  their  detail, 
nnder  the  title:  **  Registro  delle  lettere  dell*  ill"^  signer  Lunardo  Donate  K' 
ambasciatore  straordinario  al  sommo  pontefice;  comincia  a  13  Ottobre,  1589,  e 
finisce  a  19  Decembre,  1589." 

But  even  this  mass  of  documents  is  not  our  only  source  of  information  as  to 
the  transactions  of  the  ambassadors.  There  existed  besides  a  private  and  con- 
fidential correspondence  on  their  part  with  the  council  of  Ten,  which  we  find 
▼ery  neatly  written  on  parchment;  the  first  volume  bears  the  title,  **  Libro  prime 
da  Roma;  secrete  del  consiglio  di  X  sotto  il  serenissimo  D.  Aluise  Mocenigo 
ioclito  duca  di  Venetia;"  the  succeeding  have  corresponding  titles. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  all  that  can  be  objected  to  the  use  of  diplomatic  des- 
patches. It  is  true,  that  they  are  written  under  the  impressien  of  the  moment; 
that  they  are  rarely  impartial,  frequently  turn  only  on  particular  circumstances, 
ttid  are  by  no  means  to  be  followed  implicitly.  But  let  any  one  name  Uie 
docnments  which  can  be  received  without  some  grains  of  allowance.  At  any 
rate  the  ambassadors  lived  during  the  times  they  describe,  were  on  the  spot, 
and  bound  to  observe:  and  they  must  have  been  wholly  devoid  of  understanding 
and  knowledge,  if  any  thing  like  a  comprehensive  perusal  of  their  reports  do  not 
inspire  a  vivid  feeling  of  reality,  and  as  it  were  make  us  present  to  the  scenes 
th^  desribe. 

These  Venetians  moreover  were  very  experienced  and  very  able  men:  I  find 
their  writings  most  instructive.  But  how  far  would  it  carry  us,  were  I  to  give 
extracts  from  this  long  series  of  volumesi 

I  trust  my  readers  will  approve  my  adherence  to  the  rule  I  have  laid  down, 
of  avoiding  in  this  Appendix  extracts  from  despatches.  A  long  series  of  them 
could  alone  eive  any  idea  of  their  contents. 

On  the  other  hand,  1  will  touch  upon  two  important  missions,  which  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  V. 
VOL.  II. — 30 
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Mehaone  aW  ib»»  e  rev««  eardinaU  RusHeucei  weg^^  di  N,  Sig^ptipa  Sido  V 
delle  ease  di  Polonia  irUomo  tUla  rtHgione  t  delle  azioni  del  eardinaU  Bohgnett^ 
in  quaitro  anni  eh'*  egH  e  siato  nuntio  in  quella  provincial  diviia  in  due  parHr 
nella  prima  si  tratta  ae*  danni  chef  anno  le  ereaie  in  iutto  quel  regnd^  del  termine 
in  ehe  u  irova  il  misero  aiato  eeelaiasiieo,  e  delle  diffieoltd  e  speranze  ehe  ti  po^ 
Bono  avert  intomo  a  rimediie  nella  aeeonda  ei  narrano  U  modi  tenuti  ded  eardi' 
nale  Bolognetto  per  euperare  quelle  diffieolta,  et  ilprnfitto  ehefeee^  et  il  nto  negih 
ziare  in  iutto  il  tempo  delta  sua  nuntiaturof  di  Horaiia  Spannoeekj^  giit  seg***  del 
detto  sig'^*  card^  Bolognetto, 

Spannocchi,  the  secretary  of  Bologrnetto,  who  had  been  with  him  in  Polandt 
profited  by  the  leisure  of  a  winter's  residence  at  Bologna  to  compile  this  reportt 
which  is  not  only  circumstantial,  but  extremely  instructive. 

It  first  describes  the  extraordinary  spread  of  protestantism  in  Poland:  **  son 
lasciando  pure  una  minima  citta  o  castello  libero."  As  may  be  imagined,  h» 
ascribes  this  phenomenon  chiefly  to  temporal  considerations;  he  asserts  that  tht 
nobility  fined  their  vassals  if  they  did  not  attend  the  protestant  churches. 

Moreover,  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  state  ot  indifierence  had  begun  to 
prevail:  **  La  difierenza  d'  essor  cattolico  o  di  altra  setta  si  piglia  in  bnrU  q  in 
riso,  come  cosa  di  pochissima  importanza." 

The  Germans,  who  settled  even  in  the  smallest  villages  and  there  married, 
had  a  ffreat  share  in  the  diffusion  of  protestant  doctrines;  but  the  author  regard* 
ed  as  far  more  dangerous  the  Italians,  who  averred  that  in  Italy,  under  the  cloak 
of  Catholicism,  doubts  were  entertained  even  of  the  immortality  of  tb«  tool; 
that  they  were  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  declare  openly  against  tha 
pope. 

He  next  describes  the  state  in  which  these  circumstances  had  placed  tka 
clergy. 

**  Jnfiniti  d'  poveri  ecclesiastici  si  trovano  privi  degli  aliment!,  si  perche  i  pa- 
droni delle  ville,  eretici  per  il  piu,8e  non  tutti,  hanno  occupato  le  possessiooi  ad 
altri  beni  delle  chiese  o  per  ampliarne  il  proprio  patrimonio  o  per  gratificame 
ministri  delle  lor  sette  ovvero  pe*  alienarne  in  varj  modi  a  persone  profane,  n 
ancora  perche  neg^no  di  pagar  le  decime,  quantunque  siano  loro  dovute,  oltre 
alle  leggi  divine  e  canoniche,  anco  per  constituzione  particolare  di  quel  regno.— 
Onde  i  miseri  preti  in  molti  luoghi  non  aveodo  con  che  sostentarsi  lasciavaao 
le  chiese  in  abbandono.  La  terza  e  rispetto  alia  giurisdizione  ecclesiastica,  la 
quale  iosieme  con  i  privilegj  del  clero  e  andata  mancando,  che  oggidi  altro  non 
si  fa  di  difierenza  tra'  beni  sottoposti  alle  chiese  o  monasterj  e  gli  altri  di  persona 

profane,  le  citazioni  e  sentenze  per  niente lo  medesimo  ho  udito  da  princi- 

palissimi  senatori  che  vogliono  lasciarsi  tagliare  piu  presto  a  pezzi  che  acooa- 
sentire  a  Icgge  alcuna  per  la  quale  si  debbano  pagar  le  decime  a  qualsivoglia 
cattolico  come  cosa  debita.  Fu  costituito  ne'  comizj  gia  sei  anni  sono  per  pub- 
blico  decreto  che  ncssuno  potesse  esser  gravato  a  pagar  le  medesime  decime  da 
qualsivoglia  tribunale  ne  ecclesiastico  ne  secolare.  Tuttavia  perche  ne'  prossimi 
comizj  per  varj  impedimenli  non  si  fece  detta  composizione,  negano  sempre  di 
pagare,  ne  vogliono  i  capitani  de'  luoghi  escguire  alcuna  sentenza  sopra  detta 
decime." 

He  thinks  it  very  difiicult  for  a  nuncio  to  effect  anything.  It  would  be  ioH 
possible  to  introduce  the  inquisition,  or  even  stricter  laws  regarding  marriage; 
the  very  name  of  the  pope  was  hated;  the  clergy  held  themselves  bound  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  country  against  tlie  court  of  Rome;  on  the  king  aloaa 
could  any  reliance  be  placed. 

The  Palatine  Radziwill  of  Wilna  had  presented  to  the  king  an  exhortation  to 
war  against  the  Turks,  composed  by  a  f()Ilower  of  Zwinglius.  The  author  re* 
commended  the  Polish  nation  to  proceed  first  of  all  to  the  work  of  self- re  forma- 
tion, and  to  destroy  the  imatjes,  the  worship  of  which  he  regarded  as  idolatry. 
The  kincr  would  not  sufier  this  clause  to  stand.     He  wrote  with  his  own  hand 
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ihe  following  wofds  on  the  inar?in.  ^*  Pntstat  hoc  omittere  qnam  falso  impa- 
tare  et  orationem  monitoriam  religionis  antiquissiraae  sugillatione  infamem  red- 
dtore.  O  utinam  faciant  novae  sectae  nos  tain  diaturna  pace  florentes  atqae  fecit 
raaeta  religto  catholica  veros  secutorea  saos/'  A  declaration  upon  which  our 
Spannocchi  founds  great  hopes. 

He  next  passes  to  an  examination  of  the  undertakingrs  of  Bolognetto,  which 
he  ledoces  under  seven  principal  heads: 

1.  Re-establishmeut  of  the  papal  authority; 

S.  PersecaUon  of  the  heretics; 

3.  Reform  of  the  clergy  (**  modi  per  moderare  la  licentiosa  vita  di  sacerdoti 

scandal  osi**); 

4.  Re-establishment  of  divine  service; 

5.  Union  of  the  clergy: 

6.  Defence  of  their  rights; 

7.  Regard  to  the  whole  Christian  commonwealth. 

r  have  already  described  in  general  terms  the  efficiency  of  Bolognetto  as  re- 

Srds  these  designs.  I  subjoin,  as  an  example,  a  more  accurate  account  of  his 
are  in  the  English  negotiation. 

**La  reina  d'  In^hilterra  domandava  al  re  di  Polonio  un'  indulto  per  i  suoi 
mercanti  Inglesi  di  poter  portar  le  loro  mercanzie  e  vendere  per  tutto  il  regno 
liberamente,  dove  ora  non  possono  venderle  se  non  i  mercanti  del  regno  in  Dan- 
sica,  domandando  insieme  che  fosse  luro  concesso  aprire  un  fondaco  pubblico  in 
Torogno,  ch'  e  il  piil  celebre  porto  della  Prussia  dopo  quelle  di  Danzica,  e  di  la 
poi  portar  le  loro  mercanzie  eglino  stessi  a  tntte  le  fiere  che  si  fanno  per  la  Po- 
lonia,  dove  ncn  possono  portare  ordinariamente  se  non  mercanti  del  paese,  che 
per  11  piu  sono  o  Tedeschi  o  Pruteni  o  Italiani.  Domanda^'a  dunque  con  quest* 
oecasione  qoella  pretesa  reina  che  nel  decreto  di  tal  concessione  si  esprimesse, 
ehe  a  qnesti  suoi  mercanti  non  potesse  mai  esser  fatta  molestia  per  conto  di  reli* 
gicne,  ma  che  potessero  esercitarla  liberamente  a  modo  loro  ovunque  andassero 
per  il  regno.  Piaceva  questo  partite  universal mente  a  tutta  la  nobilta  Poiacca: 
solo  i  Danzicani  ostavano?ag1iardamente,  mostrando  che  da  questo  indulto  saria 
seguito  1'  ultimo  danno  al  porto  loro,  tanto  celebre  e  tanto  famoso  per  tutto  il 
'mondo,  e  che  la  speranza  del  minor  prezzo  era  fallace  massimamente  perche  i 
mercanti  forastieri  quando  fossero  stati  in  possesso  di  poter  vendere  ad  arbitrio 
loro  e  poter  servar  la  mercanzia  loro  lungo  tempo  nelle  mani,  1*  avrebbon  ven* 
dnta  molto  piu  cara  di  quelle  che  la  vendono  oggi  i  mercanti  del  paese.  Tutta- 
Tia  il  contraccambio  che  oiferiva  la  regina  a  mercanti  di  Polonia,  di  poter  fare  lo 
Stesso  loro  in  Inghilrerra,  pareva  che  gia  havesse  persuaso  il  re  a  concedere  tutto 
evello  che  domandavano.  II  che  non  prima  venne  agli  oreccbj  del  Bolognetto, 
ene  ando  a  trovare  S.  M**,  e  con  efficacissime  ragioni  le  mostro  quanto  esorbi- 
tante  cosa  sarebbe  stata  che  avesse  concesso  per  publico  decreto  una  tanto  obbro- 
briosa  setta,  e  come  non  senza  nascosto  inganno  e  speranza  d^  importantissime 
eoDsegnenze  quella  scellerata  donna  voleva  che  si  dichiarasse  cosi  per  decreto 
potersi  esercitar  la  setta  Anglicana  in  quel  regno,  dove  tutto  il  mondo  pur  troppo 
sa  che  si  permetta  il  credere  in  materia  di  religione  quel  che  piace  a  chi  si  sia: 
con  questd  ed  altre  efficacissime  ragioni  il  re  Stefano  rimase  talmente  persuaso 
ehe  promesse  non  voler  mai  far  menzione  alcuna  di  religione  in  qualunque  ac- 
eordo  avesse  fatto  con  quella  regina  o  suoi  mercanti.'* 

We  see  that  this  report  also  contains  matter  of  a  purely  political  kind. 

At  the  end  the  author  enters  upon  it  more  specially. 

He  represents  Poland  as  divided  by  manifold  factions — difierences  at  once 
between  the  several  provinces,  and  between  the  clergy  and  laity  in  each;  be- 
tween the  senators  and  provincial  deputies;  between  the  old  high  aristocracy 
and  that  of  inferior  rank. 

According  to  Bolognetto,  the  high-chancellor  Zamoisky  possessed  enormous 
power;  all  appointments  depended  on  him,  especially  since  there  were  a  vice- 
ehancellor  and  a  king's  secretary  entirely  in  his  interest:  (*'  da  che  e  state  fatto 
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il  Baranosky  ▼ioecancelliere  et  11  ToHtky  sogretario  del  re,  pereone  poco  fa  in- 
eognite.") 

The  appointments  made  by  Stephen  Bathory  had  by  no  means  met  with  gene- 
ral approbation.  Attention  was  already  directed  to  bis  successor  Sigismuodt 
**  amatissimo  di  tatti  i  Polacchi." 

63. 

DUeono  del  molto  illu9tre  e  rfo"«  Tnont^  Mtnucdo  Minueei  mpra  il  nwdo  di 
reatHuire  la  religione  eaiioliea  in  AUmagna,     1588. 

A  very  important  document,  of  which  I  have  made  ample  use,  particularly  in 
Tol.  i,  p.  381. 

Minucci  served  Gregory  long  in  Germany,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Maflfei;  he  here  endeavors  to  explain  the  situation  of  things,  in  order,  as  he  says, 
that  Rome  might  learn  to  refuse  dangerous  remedies  to  the  patient. 

He  complains  at  setting  out,  that  so  little  trouble  was  taken  on  the  catholic 
tide  toffam  over  the  protestant  princes:  hereupon — for  his  mission  fell  in  the 
times  of  the  hot  and  as  yet  undecided  struggle^he  investigates  the  attacks  of 
the  protestants  upon  Catholicism:  **ho  pensato  di  raccontare  le  pratiche  cba 
muovono  gli  eretici  ogni  di  per  far  seccare  o  svellere  tutta  la  radice  del  cattoli- 
oismo;"  and  finally  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  be  encountered. 

He  proves  himself  unusually  versed  in  German  affairs;  yet  he  cannot  repreat 
t  certain  astonishment,  whenever  he  compares  the  state  of  Germany,  such  as  it 
was,  with  the  peaceful  ness  and  order  of  Italy  or  Spain.  I  have  mentioned  the 
troubles  causea  by  Casimir  of  the  Palatinate.  It  is  curious  to  see  with  what 
astonishment  they  inspired  a  foreigner. 

**  II  Casimiro  dopo  aver  sprezzata  1'  autorita  dell'  imperatore  in  mille  coee«  ma 

Jrincipalmente  in  abbruciare  le  munitioni  presso  Spira,che  si  conducevano  in  Fiaa- 
ra  con  sal  vocondotto  imperiale,  dopo  aver  offeso  if  re  di  Spagna  non  solo  con  quell* 
atto,  ma  anco  con  tanti  ajuti  dati  a  ribelli  suoi  di  Fiandra  e  con  1*  haver  concesae 
spatio  alii  roedesimi  ribelli  Fiamonghi  peredificare  unacitta(Franchendal)  nelU 
stati  suoi,  con  1*  haver  portati  tante  mine  in  Francia.  tante  desolationi  in  Loreoa 
hor  in  propria  persona,  hora  mandando  genti  sue,  con  1*  haver  fatto  affronto  nota^ 
bile  air  arciduca  Ferdinando  impedendo  il  card'  suo  figliuolo  con  minaccieecon 
viva  forza  nel  camino  di  Colonia,  con  1'  istesso  dichiarato  nemico  alia  casa  di 
Baviera,  e  passato  in  propria  persona  contra  V  elettore  di  Colonia,  pur  se  ne  sta 
sicuro  in  un  stato  aperto  nel  mezzo  di  quelli  c'hanno  ricevute  da  lui  tante  ingiurie, 
ne  ha  fortezze  o  militia  che  li  dia  confldenza  ne  amici  o  parenti  che  siano  per 
Boccorrerlo  e  difenderlo,  ma  gode  frutto  della  troppa  pazienza  de' cattolici,  che  li 
potriano  d'  improviso  et  a  mano  salva  portare  altre  tante  ruine  qiiante  egli  ha  tante 
Tolte  causate  nelli  stati  d'  altri,  purche  si  risolvessero  ethavessero  cuor  di  farlo.** 
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SECTION  V. 

SECOND    EPOCH    OF   THE    ECCLESIASTICAL   RESTORATIOIT. 


63. 
CONCLAVES* 


I  do  not  fear  being  called  to  acconnt  for  omitting  to  register  here  every  fugitive 
pamphlet  and  every  insignificant  essay  which  I  have  met  with  in  the  course  of 
my  multifarious  researches;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  done  so  perhaps  too  oftea. 
MwDj  a  reader  who  may  have  given  me  his  attention  up  to  this  pomt,  wilt  per- 
haps be  wearied  and  disgusted  by  a  formless  mass  of  materials  in  which  diffar- 
ent  lan^ases  are  mixed  up;  nevertheless  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  translate 
tlie  origimu  reports;  it  would  greatly  impair  their  usefulness  and  authenticity. 
Hence  I  do  not  venture  to  swell  this  appendix  from  my  collectanea  as  I  could. 

Of  the  conclaves,  for  instance,  I  will  only  ^ve  a  summary  notice,  although 
^era  are  a  great  number  of  MSS.  ext;\nt  relatmg  to  them. 

AAer  each  papal  election,  particularly  from  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cea- 
toiy  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  a  report  of  it  appeared;  a  written  one 
only,  bnt  so  written  as  to  ensure  its  general  diffusion,  and  often  to  call  forth  cona- 
ter  statements.  Occasionally  they  were  composed  by  certain  of  the  cardinals; 
fenerally  however  by  their  secretaries,  who  under  the  title  of  eonclavisti  were 
present  at  the  conclaves,  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  their  masters  made  it  their 
pecoliar  business  to  watch  the  course  of  the  various  intrigues;  an  occupation, 
which  on  account  of  the  decorum  exacted  by  their  dignity,  would  not  have  been 
to  easy  for  the  latter.  Sometimes  others  have  also  held  the  pen.  '^  Con  quella 
maffgior  diligenza  che  ho  potuto,"  says  the  author  of  the  Conclave  of  Gregorjr 
XIll.,  ^*ho  raccolto  cosi  dalli  signori  eonclavisti  come  da  card inali  che  sonostati 
partecipi  del  negotio,  tutto  1'  ordine  e  la  vcrita  di  questo  conclave.**  We  see  he 
was  not  present  himself.  Sometimes  the  accounts  are  in  the  form  of  diaries,  to 
which  we  have  had  access,  sometimes  of  letters,  sometimes  also  of  elaborate  narra- 
tives. Each  is  a  separate  and  independent  work;  the  universally  recognised  forms 
are  here  and  there  repeated.  Their  value  is  exceedingly  various,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed. Sometimes  everything  is  broken  up  into  scattered  details;  sometimes, 
though  seldom,  the  author  rises  to  an  actual  perception  of  the  mainsprings  of  the 
drama  he  describes; — nevertheless,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  meet  with  instnio- 
tion,  if  we  only  take  courage  and  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  grow  weary. 

The  Marsand  catalogue  of  the  Paris  library  is  one  proof  amongst  others  of 
the  vast  number  of  works  of  this  nature.  They  have  likewise  found  their  way 
into  Germany.  The  33d,  35th,  and  several  other  volumes  of  the  Berlin  Infor- 
mationi,  contain  copies  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Joh.  Gottfr.  Geissler,  in  his 
Programm  de  Bibliotheca  Milichiana,  iv,  Gorlitz,  1767,  mentions  those  accounts 
of  conclaves  which  we  find  in  the  32d,  33d,  and  34th  codices  of  the  collection 
of  that  place.  The  most  complete  list  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  in  Novaes*  In- 
troduzione  alle  vite  de'  sommi  pontefici,  1833,  i,  p.  373.     He  had  access  to  the 
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library  of  the  JesaiU,  in  which  is  stored  ap  a  tolerably  eomplete  collection  of 
these  productions. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  very  soon,  at  least  in  part,  fell  into  tks 
hands  df  the  public  in  another  way.  They  were  first  incorporated  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  papacy.  Although  not  the  whole  extent,  yet  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  account  of  the  conclave  of  Pius  V  appears  in  the  history  or  Psbp 
Tinius.  Those  of  the  conclaves  of  Gregory  XI II  and  Sixtus  V  have  been  trans- 
lated for  the  most  part  by  Cicarella;  the  last,  with  all  the  annotations  whiek 
appear  in  the  Italian.  The  passage  quoted  by  Scbrockh  N.  Kirchengeschichtai 
iii,  288,  as  from  Cicarella,  is  word  for  word  from  the  Conclave.  Thuanns  hit 
also  inserted  these  two  reports;  taken,  however,  as  soon  appears  upon  a  men 
accurate  comparison,  from  Cicarella,  not  from  the  originals  (lib.  83,  p.  37).  hk 
the  Tesoro  politico  also,  this  account  of  the  latter  conclave  is  inserted,  but  veiT 
imperfectly,  and  in  hastily-made  extracts.  The  same  has  been  the  case  with 
the  other  reports. 

Gradually,  however,  though  not  till  the  seventeenth  century,  there  aroee  aoni 
thoughts  of  collecting  these  accounts.  The  first  printed  one  bears  the  titWy 
**  Conclavi  de'  pontenci  Romani  ouali  si  sono  potuto  trovare  fin  a  questo,giofiMi|'* 
1667.  It  begins  with  Clement  Y,  after  which  there  is  a  chasm  to  the  times  of 
Urban  VI,  and  another  to  those  of  Nicholas  V;  it  then  continues  reg^nlarly  down 
to  Alexander  VII.  The  object  of  the  publication,  at  least  ostensibly,  was  to 
show  how  little  human  reason  could  do  against  the  guidance  of  heaven;  **Si 
toccacon  mano  che  le  negotiationi  pid  secrete,  dissimulate  et|accorte.....per  qnm 
arcana  del  cielo  svaniti  sortiscono  fini  tanto  diflbrmi."  This  however  was  not 
the  ?iew  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  eagerly  seized  upon  the  cnrioos 
and  at  times  offensive  matter  contained  in  the  work.  A  French  edition  appeared 
at  Lyons;  and  as  this  was  soon  out  of  print,  an  impression,  revised  after  ths 
original,  appeared  in  Holland,  dated  Cologne  1694,  not  as  Novaes  asserts,  1594« 
It  has  oAen  been  reprinted,  enriched  with  further  additions. 

In  this  manner  the  accounts  of  the  conclaves  have  suffered  many  alteratioos. 
If  we  compare  the  French  collection  with  the  originals,  it  is  on  the  whole  ths 
same,  though  in  particular  passages  we  find  considerable  variations.  As  far  as 
I  can  discover,  these  more  often  arise  from  misconception  than  from  intentional 
perversion. 

But  there  are  also  other  collections  which  have  not  been  printed.  I  possess 
one  myself,  which  at  once  supplies  the  deficiencies  ]e(i  by  the  printed  narratives, 
and  possesses  an  authenticity  at  least  as  undoubted  as  the  others.  For  any  de- 
tailed use  of  them,  an  exammation  of  the  originals  is  certainly  always  to  be 
desired. 

64. 
Fiia  e  «uec6Mt  del  cardi  di  Saniaaeverina. 

An  autobiography  of  this  distinguished  cardinal,  of  whom  mention  has  so 
often  necessnrily  been  made. 

It  is  somewhat  prolix,  and  trifling;  the  judgments  passed  upon  people  and 
the  remarks  on  events  are  entirely  colored  by  the  personal  disposition  of  the 
man;  still  the  work  contains  very  peculiar  and  characteristic  anecdotes. 

There  only  remains  to  give  here  verbatim  a  few  of  these,  to  which  I  oces- 
sionally  refer  in  ray  text. 

«■  I.  Proteitantt  in  NapleM, 

*^  Crescendo  tuttavia  la  setta  de'  Lutheran!  nel  regno  di  Napoli,  mi  armai 
contro  di  quel  la  spina  del  zelo  della  religione  cattolica:  e  con  ogni  mio  potere  e 
con  V  autoritadel  officio,  con  le  prediche  publiche,  scritte  da  roe  in  un  libro  detSo 
Quadragesimale,  e  con  le  dispute  publiche  e  private  in  ogni  occasione  e  con  1* 
oratione  cercai  d'  abbattere  et  esterminare  peste  si  crudele  da  i  nostri  paesi:  oodo 
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patii  acerbissima  persecutione  dagl'  eretici,  che  per  tutte  le  strade  cercavano  d' 
offendermi  e  d*annmazzarini,  come  ne  hofatto  un  libretto,  disintamente  intitolato: 
Parsecotione  eccitata  contro  di  me  Gialio  Antonio  Santorio servo  diGesii  Christo 
per  la  verita  della  cattoHca  fede.  Era  nel  nostro  ^iardino  in  an  cantone  una 
cappelletta  con  1'  immagine  di  Maria  s"'  con  il  bambmo  in  braccio,  et  ivi  avanti 
era  nata  una  pianta  d*  olivo,  che  aasai  presto  con  raaraviglia  d'  ogn*  uno  crebbe 
in  arbore  grande,  essendo  in  laogo  chiuao  et  ombreggiato  da  alh^ri:  mi  ritiravo 
M  a  far  oratione  con'disciplinarmi  ogni  volta  che  dovevo  predicare  e  dispiitare 
eoDtro  liotherani,  e  mi  sentivo  roirabilmente  infiamroare  ed  avvalorare  aenze 
tema  di  male  alcuno  e  di  pericolo,  ancorche  di  sicaro  mi  fosse  minacciato  da 
ooelli  inimici  della  croce,  e  sentivo  in  me  tanta  gioja  et  allegrezza  che  bramavo 

d*  eaaere  ucciso  per  la  fede  cattolica Intanto  vedendo  crescere  contro  di  me 

naggiormente  la  rabbia  di  quelli  eretici  quali  io  avevo  processati,  fui  costretto 
Del  1563  al  fine  di  Agosto  o  principio  di  Settembre  passarmene  in  Napoli  alii 
eervitii  d'  Alfonso  Caraffa  card'*  del  titolo  di  S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  arcivescovo  di 
Napoli,  ove  servii  per  luo^otenente  sotto  Luigi  Campagna  di  Rossano  vescovo 
di  Montepeloso,  che  esercitava  il  vicariate  in  Napoli:  e  poiche  egli  parti  per 
evitare  il  tumulto  popolare  concitato  contro  di  noi  per  1'  abrugiamento  di  Gio. 
Bernardo  Gargano  e  di  Gio.  Francesco  d^  Aloys  detto  il  Caserta,  seguito  alia 
qnattro  di  Marzo  di  sabbato  circa  le  20  bore,  rimasi  solo  nel  governo  di  detta 
meaa:  ove  doppo  molti  pericoli  scorsi  e  doppo  molte  minacce,  sassi  et  archibu* 

Sate  Urate,  mi  si  ordisce  una  congiura  molto  crudele  et  arrabbiata  da  Hortensio 
i  Batticchio  con  fra  Fiono(l)  di  Terra  d*Otranto,  heretico  sacramentario  e  re- 
Impso  che  io  insieme  col  card'  di  Napoli  e  mons'  Campagna  1'  haveva  va  (ssi?) 
ricbiesto,  di  distillare  un  veleno  di  tanta  forza  che  poteva  infettare  1'  aria  per 
eetinguere  papa  Pio  IV,  come  nemico  de*  Carafeschi:  e  non  dubitava  1*  heretico 
di  fiar  intendere  tutto  cio  al  pontefice  per  mezzo  del  signer  Pompeo  Colonna." 

II.  Gregory  XIII  and  Sixius  V, 

**Appena  egli  credeva  di  morire  non  ostante  la  I on^a  eta,  essendo  sempre 
Tiaato  con  molta  moderatione  e  caminato  por  tutti  i  gradi  della  corte.  Dopoche 
laacio  la  lettura  di  Bologna,  venne  in  Roma,  fu  fatto  collaterale  di  Campidoglio^ 
esercito  V  ufficio  di  luogotenente  di  mons'*  auditore  della  camera,  fu  fatto  refer- 
endario,  e  la  prima  volta  che  propose  in  segnatura,  venne  meno:  onde  tutto  pieno 
di  vergogna  e  di  confusione  voleva  abbandonare  la  corte,  ma  fu  ritenuto  dal  card^ 
Creacentio  a  non  partire.  Da  Giulio  III  nell*  auditorato  di  rota  li  fu  anteposto 
Palleotto:  onde  di  nuovo  confuso  di  doppio  scomo  determine  partirsi  di  Roma, 
ma  dair  istesso  card'  Crescentio  fu  rincorato  e  trattenuto.  Fu  da  Paolo  IV  fatto 
Tescovo  di  Vieste,  fu  fatto  consultore  del  sant'  officio,  fu  al  consilio  di  Trento  e 
da  Pio  IV  fu  fatto  card'*  e  mandate  in  Spagna  per  la  causa  Toletana:  e  dopo  la 
morte  della  santa  memoria  di  Pio  V  con  ammirabilconsenso  fu  assunto  al  ponti* 
ficato.  II  quale  visse  con  molta  carita,  liberalita  e  modestia,  e  saria  state  am- 
mirabile  e  senza  pari,  se  in  lui  fossero  concorsi  valore  e  grandezza  d^  animo 
•enza  1'  afietto  del  figlio,  che  oscuro  in  gran  parte  tutte  le  attioni  dignissime  di 
carita  che  egli  uso  verso  li  stranieri  e  verso  tutte  le  nationi  che  varamente  padre 
di  totti.  Dalli  signori  cardinali  nepoti  S.  Sisto  e  Guastavillano  fu  fatto  subito 
intendere  la  sua  morte  al  sacro  coUegio,  e  doppo  celebrate  1'  esequie  e  tutte 
quelle  funtioni  che  porta  seco  la  sede  vacante,  s*  entro  in  conclave:  ove  fu  eletto 
papa  il  sig'  (^ard'*  Mental  to,  gia  nostro  collega  e  nella  causa  Toletana  e  nell' 
aisuntione  al  cardinalato,  per  opera  speciale  del  sig'  card'  Alessandrino  e  sig' 
card'  Rusticucci,  che  tirarono  in  favore  di  lui  il  sig'  card'  d'  Este  e  sig'  card'  de 
Medici,  con  non  poco  disgusto  del  sig'  card'  Farnese,  essendoli  mancato  di  porola 
il  tig'  card'  San  Sisto,  sul  quale  egli  haveva  fatto  molto  fondamento  per  ostare 
alii  auoi  emoli  e  nemici,  essendosi  adoprato  contro  di  lui  valorosamente  il  si^' 
card'  Riario,  ma  con  pentimento  poi  grande,  non  havendo  trovato  quella  grati- 
todine  che  egli  si  haveva  presupposta;  sicome  anco  intervenne  al  sig'  card** 
Alessandrino,  che  tutto  festante  si  credeva  di  maneggiare  il  pontificato  a  modo 
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•no:  escendendo  m  San  Pietro  lo  pregai  cbe  doresse  far  officio  eon  S.  B«  in 
favore  di  mont'  Carlo  Broglia,  rettore  del  collegio  Greco,  per  on  beneficio  ehe 
egli  damanda?a:  mi  rispose  tutto  gratioao:  *  Non  diamo  fastidio  a  <]nesto  povefo 
yeechio,  perche  noi  saremo  infalUbilroente  li  padroni:'  al  qoale  somdendo  io  ail* 
hora  risposi  segretamente  all'  orrechie:  *  Faccia  dio  clie  sabito  che  sari  pasaata 
qaeata  fiera,  ell  a  non  ae  ne  penta:'  come  appanto  in  effetto  fu,  poiche  non  ateCte 
mai  di  coore  allegro  in  tutto  quel  pontificato,  aentendo  aempre  ranimarichi,  aii- 

Fiatie,  travaffli,  afianni,  pene  et  angoecii.  £'  ben  vero  che  esao  medesimo  m 
andava  nelTe  roaggior  parte  procurando  o  per  trancuraggine,  inarertensa  o  oltro 
o  pure  per  la  troppa  auperbia  con  eaprobare  aempre  eaao  aaaiduamente  li  bene* 
ficii,  aervitii  et  honorevolezze  che  haveva  fatti  a  S.  B**.  Nelli  primi  raffiontF 
nenti  che  to  potei  baTere  con  S.  S*^  fu  il  rallegrarmidell'  aaauntione  ana  al  poa- 
tificato,  con  dirli  che  era  atata  volonta  di  dio,  poiche  in  quel  tempo  e  panto  cbe 
fa  aaaunto  erano  finite  le  40  bore:  quivi  ella  ai  dolae  della  malignita  de  tempi 
eon  molta  humilta  e  pianae:  1'  eaaortai  che  cominciaaae  il  pontificato  cod  ob 
giubileo  generale,  cbe  teneaae  parimente  cura  del  aant'  officio  e  delle  cose  taei 
sapendo  bene  cbe  da  quelle  bave?a  bavuto  origine  la  aua  grandecMu*' 

III.  JUffaira  of  Farrartu 

^  Venuto  il  doca  di  Ferrara  in  Roma  per  1'  inveatitura,  della  quale  prelendeTm 
ehe  li  fosae  data  buona  intentione,  Ti  furono  di  moiti  garbugU:  et  ayendomi  io 
opposto  gagliardamente  nelli  publici  e  privati  racrionamenti  et  in  concialoro,  mi 
persi  affatto  la  gratia  del  papa  con  procurarmi  il  adegrno  del  card*  SfondratOi 
quale  andava  parlando  per  Roma  che  io  aentivo  malamente  dell'  aatorita  del 
papa:  come  anco  havcTa  imputato  il  cardinale  di  Camerino,  cbe  ai  moetraTi 
molto  ardente  in  aerritio  della  aede  apoatolica.  Sentendomi  pnngere  in  ooaa 
tanto  Ion  tana  dalla  mente  mia,  io  che  ero  andato  incoctrando  tutti  li  pericoli  per 
la  difensione  dell'  antorita  del  papae  della  aede  apoatolica,  non  potei  fare  di  noo 
alteraunene  gravemente:  e  come  ai  convenia:  feci  una  apologia  pro  Cardiuale 
Sancta  Severina  contra  cardinalem  Sfondratom,  ove  si  tratta  qual  aia  la  carica  a 
qual  sia  1'  officio  di  cardinale:  benche  il  papa,  che  si  era  mostrato  in  concistoro 
molto  turbato  e  collerico  in  camera,  poi  nel  palazzo  di  S.  Marco  mi  domando 
perdono  con  lagrime  e  con  humilta  e  con  havermi  anco  ringratiato,  pentendoai 
del  dccreto  che  esli  haveva  fatto  in  pregiudicio  della  bolla  di  Pio  V  de  non  ali- 
enandis  feud  is.  Fartendosi  il  duca  da  Roma  senza  haver  fatto  effetto  alcuno,  da 
quel  tempo  in  poi  mi  si  mostro  sempre  nemico,  dicendo  che  io  ero  state  cagione 
precipua  che  egli  non  havesse  attenuto  1'  investitura  di  Ferrara  pro  persona 
nominanda,  e  che  io  come  antico  suo  araico  doveva  parlare piu  mitamente,  senza 
intraprendere  1'  impressa  con  tanta  ardenza,  come  che  io  fossi  piu  obligato  agli 
buomini  che  a  dio  et  alia  santa  chiesa." 

IV.  Conclaves  after  the  death  of  Innocent  IX» 

**  Entrato  1'  anno  1592  si  entro  in  conclave,  essendosi  raddoppiata  contro  di 
me  la  malignita  de  miei  nemici,  mostrandosi  il  card'  Sfondrato  ardentiasimo  con- 
tro la  persona  mia,  non  solamente  per  tema  delle  cose  sue,  ma  anco  piu  irato 
delle  parole  del  card'*  Acquaviva,  che  timoroso  et  invidioso  per  1'  arciveacovo  d' 
Otranto  suo  parente  et  altri  signori  regnicoli  amici  miei,  moveva  ogni  pietra  con- 
tro di  me:  e  s'  erano  uniti  insierae  H  card"  Aragona,  Colonna,  Altemps  e  Sforza, 
capital!  nemici  tra  essi,  ma  contro  di  me  concord issimi:  Aragona  per  la  continua 
osservanza  et  ossequio  che  io  havevo  usati,  ma  pigliava  pretest!  dclP  abbadiache 
havevo  tolta  all'  ahbate  Simone  Sellarolo;  Colonna  per  li  molti  servitii  che  gli 
havevo  fatti  in  ogni  tempo,  ma  si  raccordava  del  Talmud  impedito  da  me  contro 
li  Giudei,  repetendo  la  morte  di  Don  Pompeo  de  Monti,  con  taccia  anco  di  sua 
aorella;  Altemps  per  li  favori  che  gli  havcno  fatti  appresso  papa  Sisto  e  mons' 
Pellicano  senatore  per  conto  del  figlio  rattore  della  Giulietta,  onde  ne  venne 
quel  galant'  huomo  in  disgratia  di  Sisto,  ma  cosi  voleva  Galleotto  Belard*  suo 
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Mdrone;  Sforza  per  haverlo  faTorito  nel  caso  del  Massaino,  quando  papa  Sisto 
ralminava  contro  di  lui,  havendomi  rinfjrratiato  con  baciarmi  la  luano  in  presenza 
del  buon  card^  Farnese  vecchio,  a  cai  ancora  si  era  mostrato  ingrato  havendo 
tTota  da  quel  buon  sig'  T  abbadia  di  S.  Lorenzo  extra  rocena,  ma  egli  diceva  che 
Don  poteva  mancare  alii  amici  8uoi,  ma  in  eiTetto  egli  temeva  sapendo  bene  la 
Wt  coacienza.  Palleotto  m'  nso  quell'  ingratitudine  che  ogn*  un  sa.  Venne  la 
notte  delli  30  di  Gennaro:  quivi  si  rappreaentd  una  tra^edia  de*  fatti  miei,  men- 
tre  Madnicci,  gia  mio  caro  araico  e  collega  nel  sant'  officio  consent!  tacitamente 
eogli  emoli  miei  in  danno  mio,*  oprando  per  qnesta  via  di  conaeguire  il  ponti« 
fieato,  ma  egli  senti  di  quelli  bocconi  aroari  che  non  potendo  poscia  digerire  te 
ne  mori  miaeramente.  Lascio  de  parti  gU  andamenti  fraudolenti  del  card'  Gesa- 
•IdOf  che  come  Napoletano  non  poteva  patire  che  io  gli  fossi  antepoato,  et  anche 
moaao  da  invidia  contro  i  suoi  patriotti;  poiche  questo  e  gli  altri  aig^  card'^  Na« 
poletani  Aragona  et  Acquaviva  havevano  queato  senso  di  non  voler  nessun  com- 
pare de'  patriotti  nel  cardinalato.  L'  atto  poi  che  fece  il  card**  Colonna,  fa  11 
pia  brutto  che  a'  havease  sentito  gia  mai,  et  improbato  etiara  da  suoi  piu  carl,  e 
malissimo  inteso  nella  corte  di  Spagrna.  Canano  solea  prima  havermi  in  tanta 
riverenza  che  nullopiu,edovunciue  m'  incontrava,  mi  voleva  baciar  la  mano;  ma 
air  hora  acordato  d'  ogni  amicitia  obbediva  al  suo  duca  di  Ferrara;  Borromeo» 
ajutato  de  me  nella  sua  promotione  per  la  raemoria  di  quel  santo  cardinale  di  S. 
Praaaede  et  havendo  fatta  professione  di  sempre  mio  caro  amico,  invischiato 


•olito  in  perseguitare  i  suoi  piu  cari  amici  e creature  con  haversele  tutte  alienate 
e  masaime  doppo  l'  assuntione  di  Sisto  senti  in  conclave  quel  che  non  volse  per 
booea  del  sig'  card'  di  Sens  che  esclamava  publicamente  contro  di  lui.  II  ler- 
▼ore  all'  incontro  de'  miei  amici  e  fautori  non  fu  mediocre,  essendosi  mostrato 
aidente  piu  d'  ogrni  altro  il  sig'  card'  Giustiniano:  quel  suo  spirito  vivace  e  cor- 
•ggioso  fa  in  quella  notte  et  in  quel  giomo  in  gravi  affanni,  essendomi  anche 
•tata  aaccheggiata  la  cella.  Ma  la  notte  appresso  mi  fu  doloroeissima  sopra  ogn' 
altra  cosa  funesta:  onde  per  il  grave  afTanno  del'  aniino  e  dell'  intima  angoscia 
•udai  sangue,  cosa  incredtbile  a  credere:  e  ricorrendo  con  molfa  humilta  e  devo- 
Ikme  al  sig's  mi  sentii  affatto  liberate  da  ogni  passione  di  animo  da  ogni  senso 
delle  cose  mondane,  venendo  in  me  stesso  e  considerandole  quanto  sono  fragili, 

Jioanto  caduche  e  quanto  miserabili,  e  che  solo  in  dio  e  nella  contemplatione  di 
ai  sono  le  vere  felicita  e  veri  content!  e  gaudii." 

65. 
Fita  et  Gesta  dementis  VIII.    Informatt.  Politt.  XXIX. 

Originally  destined  for  a  continuation  of  Ciaconius,  where,  however,  I  do  not 
fiod  it. 

A  narrative  of  the  rise  of  the  pope,  and  of  his  first  deeds:  ^*  Exulum  turmas 
eoercnit,  quorum  insolens  furor  non  solum  in  continentem  sed  in  ipsa  litora  et 
sobvecta  Tiberis  alveo  navicria  hostiliter  insultahat;"  so  far  was  Sixtus  V  from 
having  put  an  end  to  them  forever:— the  absolution  of  Henry  IV;  the  opposition 
of  Clement  to  the  king,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  overcoming  it,  are  particu- 
larly described:  lastly,  the  conquest  of  Ferrara.  '^  A  me  jam  latius  coepta  scribi 
2>portaniori  tempore  immortalitati  ncminis  tui  consecrabo."  But  of  all  this 
ere  is  nothing.     Altogether  very  insignificant. 

•  The  Venetian  ambassador  Moro  also  remarks  that  S.  Severina  had  not  been  choseOi 
**  per  mancamento  di  Gcsualdo  decano  e  Madrucci.** 
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66. 

Intiruttione  al  S^  Bartolommeo  Powtinaky  alia  A^  del  re  di  Polonia  e  SmduLm    1 
Ag.  1593.     Signed  dnihio  Jlldebrandini. 

Bagguaglio  della  andata  del  re  di  Polonia  in  Stteiia.     1594. 

Thf^re  is  nothingf  to  add  to  the  contents  of  these  docaments,  already  incorpo* 
rated  in  my  text,  except  perhaps  the  assertion  in  the  second,  that  Duke  Charles 
was  in  fact  hated,  **  perche  egli  avea  ridotto  in  se  stesso  quasi  tatte  Tincette  e 
mercantie  e  tutte  le  cave  di  metalH  e  sopra  tatto  dell^  oro  e  dell*  argento.** 

67. 
'  RelaHone  di  Polonia.     1598. 

Composed  by  a  nuncio,  who  bitterly  complains  of  the  disorderly  lore  of  fires- 
dom  manifested  by  the  Poles. 

They  desired  a  feeble  king,  and  not  one  of  warlike  temper.  They  say,  ^che 
coloro  che  hanno  spirito  di  gloria,  gli  hanno  vehementi  e  non  moderati  e  pero 
non  diuturni  e  che  la  madre  della  diuturnita  deglii  imperii  e  la  moderatione.'* 

They  would  also  enter  into  no  alliance  with  foreigners.  They  maintained 
that  they  could  never  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  defend  their  country;  thai  they 
could  always  bring  into  the  field  50,000  horse,  and,  at  the  worst,  could  always 
recover  in  winter  what  thoy  had  lost  in  summer. •  They  confidently  appealed  to 
the  example  of  their  forefathers. 

The  nuncio  reminds  them,  '*  che  gli  antichi  Poloni  non  sapevano  che  cosa 
fosse  smaltire  il  grano  nel  mar  Baltico  in  Danzig  o  in  EHbiDg,  ne  erano  inteoti 
a  tagliar  solve  per  seminare,  ne  asciugavano  paludi  per  il  medesimo  elfetto.^ 

Tlie  nuncio  also  describes  the  progress  oi  Catholicism,  which  was  just  then 
most  triumphant.    I  have  copied  the  more  important  features  of  his  narrative." 

68. 
Relatione  delh  stato  spirituale  e  politico  del  regno  di  Suezia.     1598. 

This  relates  to  the  enterprises  of  Sigismund  against  Sweden,  immediately 
before  his  second  journey.     I  have  made  use  of  its  most  essential  conlenis. 

Some  remarkable  notices  of  the  preceding  transactions  however  appear  here. 

Erich  is  openly  described  as  a  tyrant.  '*  Per  impresa  faceva  un  asino  carco 
di  sale  a  piedi  d^una  montagna  erta  e  senza  via  per  salirvi  sopra,  et  egli  era 
dipinto  con  un  bastone  in  rnano,  che  batteva  il  detto  asino."  The  author  ex- 
plains this  very  intelligible  symbol:  the  people  were  to  be  compelled  by  force 
to  perform  imposaibilities. 

John  is  treated  as  a  decided  catholic.  ^*  Perche  era  in  secrete  cattolico,  sic- 
come  al  nuntio  ha  afHrmato  il  re  suo  figliulo,  uso  ogni  industria  perche  il  figli- 
uolo  ritornasse  roentre  esso  viveva  in  Suetia  a  fine  di  dichiararsi  apertamente 
cattolico  e  ridurre  il  regno  ad  abbracciar  essa  fede.'^ 

To  this,  however,  I  cannot  subscribe.  Probably  the  worthy  Sigismund 
fancied  it,  that  he  might  have  the  consolation  of  being  sprung  from  a  catholic 
father.  « 

On  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  the  first  enterprise  of  Sigismund  bears 
the  stimp  of  veracity  and  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  affair.  The  hopes 
bound  up  with  his  second  expedition  are  displayed  in  all  their  connection  with 
Europe  at  large. 

INSERTION. 

Remarks  on  Beniivoglto^a  Memoirs, 

In  his  63d  year,  namely,  in  1642,  as  Mazzuchelli  also  states,  and  not  in  1640, 
as  asserted  in  the  edition  belonging  to  the  Classic!  Italiani,  cardinal  Guido 
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BeotiToglio,  (born  1579,)  having  composed  many  political  works,  began  to 
write  personal  memoirs. 

He  originally  had  in  view,  to  comprehend  in  his  work  his  first  residence  at 
the  Roman  court,  his  nuntiatores  in  Fraoce  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the  times 
of  his  cardinalate.    Had  this  been  accomplished,  the  historical  stores  of  the^ 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been  enriched  by  an  excellent' 
book  full  of  thought  and  observation. 

Bat  Bentivoglio  died  before  he  had  completed  even  the  first  part.  His  work, 
^Memorie  del  card^  Guide  Bentivoglio,''  goes  down  only  to  the  year  1600. 

It  leaves  an  impression  of  the  quiet  and  comfort  enjoyed  by  an  old  prelate, 
who,  emancipated  from  business,  passes  his  life  at  ease  in  his  own  palace.  It 
is  most  pleasant  reading,  at  once  amusing  and  instructive;  but  his  position 
naturally  imposed  upon  him  obligations  which  prevented  his  speaking  out. 

The  description,  tor  instance,  which  he  gives  with  some  minuteness,  of  the 
cardinals  by  whom  he  found  Clement  YHI  surrounded,  answers  but  very  gen- 
eially  to  the  accounts  of  ether  authors. 

The  very  first,  the  dean  Gesualdo,  is  described  by  Bentivoglio  as  *'  a  distin- 
guished man  of  amiable  manners,  who  neither  avoids  nor  seeks  public  afifairs;" 
bat  of  certain  things  related  by  others,  and  unquestionably  known  to  Bentivoglio, 
as,  for  instance,  how  Gesualdo  prevented  the  election  of  Sanseverino,  from 
motives  of  personal  dislike;  what  pretensions  on  the  score  of  higher  rank  he  en- 
^Mpced  against  the  other  cardinals,  who  complied  very  unwillingly;  how  all  his 
•Sorts  from  that  time  had  been  directed  to  obtain  the  papacy,  by  making  friends 
OD  all  sides;  how  he  adhered  in  particular  to  Spain, — of  all  this  we  hear  nothing. 

Bentivoglio  remarks  of  the  second,  Aragona,  **  he  had  in  earlier  conclaves 
gvided  the  younger  cardinals  in  particular;  he  had  administered  the  government 
of  Rome,  during  the  absence  of  the  pope,  in  the  most  excellent  manner;  beloved 
handsome  farniture;  he  had  a  beautiful  chapel;  and  was  constantly  changing  the 
tltar-piece.**  But  all  this  does  not  describe  the  man.  He  was,  as  we  see  by 
Delfino's  account,  an  old  man,  tormented  by  the  gout,  whose  death  might  shortly 
be  expected,  but  who  only  clung  to  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  pontificate  with 
the  greater  pertinacity.  At  the  Spanish  court  he  was  by  no  means  so  much  re- 
spected as  he  wished.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  congre- 
jntion  which  met  npon  French  afifairs,  and  it  was  known  that  he  took  this  very 
ul;  nevertheless  he  sought,  on  account  of  his  views  on  the  papacy,  to  maintain 
the  closest  intimacy  with  the  Spanish  ambassadors. 

The  impression  of  serenity  and  quiet  which  the  book  makes,  arises  from  the 
Act,  that  the  lights  are  intentionally  extremely  softened,  and  that  Ufe  is  not  de- 
lineated in  the  troth  of  its  actual  phenomena. 

69. 

Sehiitmefatta  aW  ilh^  aig^  eard^^  (TEsie  al  tempo  della  sua  promotione  che  doveva 
andar  in  Roma,    {Bihl.  Findob,  Codd.  F\taear.  N«  1G9.     46  leaves,) 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Clement  VIH  had  entered  into  with  the 
family  of  Este  on  the  taking  of  Ferrara,  he  included  a  prince  of  that  house, 
Alessandro,  in  the  promotion  of  the  3d  of  March  1599. 

It  is  this  prince,  whom  the  present  instruction  was  destined  to  prepare  for  his 
appearance  at  the  court  of  Rome.  Although  it  has  no  date,  it  undoubtedly  be- 
longs to  the  year  1599. 

From  its  very  purpose,  it  is  extremely  difierent  from  a  Venetian  report.  It 
was  to  enable  the  prince  to  play  the  part  of  a  good  steersman  through  the  difil- 
enlties  which  might  surround  him—**  per  potere  come  prudente  nocchiero  pren- 
dere  meglio  Taura  propitia  della  corte:"  it  contains  no  allusions  to  political  re- 
lations; even  the  misfortunes  which  had  just  then  fallen  upon  the  house  of  Este 
are  passed  over  in  silence;  the  only  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  point  out  the 
qualities  of  the  most  important  persons. 

The  pope,  his  nephews,  and  the  cardinals,  are  described. 
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Clement  VTII.  ^*  Di  Tita  incolpabile,  di  mente  retta,  di  conditione  universale. 
81  pud  dir  ch*  abbia  in  se  stesso  tutta  la  theorica  e  la  pratica  della  politica  a 
raifion  di  atato."  We  learn  here,  that  SaWestro  Aldobrandini  had  instigated 
Paul  IV  to  make  war  upon  Naples;  that  nevertheless  attempts  were  made  to 
reconcile  that  family  at  least  with  the  Medici.  **  Dices!  che  Pio  V  volendo  pro- 
roovere  il  card^  Giovanni,  fratello  di  questo  pontefice,  assicuro  il  G.D.  Cosimo 
che  tutta  auesta  famiglia  gli  sarebbe  fidelissima  sempre,  e  che  mando  Tistesso 
Ippolito  Aldobrandino,  hora  papa,  a  render  testimonio  a  S.  Altexza,  della  quale 
fa  molto  ben  visto.*'  Giovanni  Bardi  was  at  that  time  in  the  greatest  favor  with 
the  popo.  *^  Fra  i  servitori  di  Clemente  il  piii  intimo  e  favorito  e  il  sig*  Giov. 
Bardi  del  conti  di  Vemio,  luogotenente  deile  guardie,  di  roolta  bonta,viride 
nobilta.*'  The  new  cardinal  was  so  much  the  safer  in  siding  with  Bardi,  as  be 
meant  well  to  the  house  of  Este. 

The  Nephews.  Pietro  Aldobrandini's  authority  was  decidedly  flrreater  than 
that  of  San  Giorgio.  **San  Giorgio,  accommodato  l*animo  alia  tortuna  8aa» 
mortificate  le  sue  pretension!,  non  gareggia,  non  contrasts  piu,  ma  o  lo  seconda 
o  non  s*impacia  seco,  e  si  mostra  s(Mlisfatto  dell'  ottenuta  segnatora  di  giustitta.'' 

The  cardinals  were  divided  into  two  factions:  the  Spanish,  to  which  Montalto 
already  adhered,  and  that  of  Aldobrandino.  The  former  then  counted  tweotf- 
five,  the  latter  only  fourteen  sure  and  decided  adherents.  The  author  correct! j 
points  out  as  the  most  probable  candidate  for  the  papacy.  Alessandro  de'  Medici, 
who  was  afterwards  elected.  It  was  not  known  on  what  terms  he  stood  with 
the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  but  on  that  account  his  favor  with  Clement  was 
only  the  greater,  *^  per  patria  e  conformita  di  humore,"  as  much  as  if  he  weie 
the  pope's  own  creature. 

Baronius  the  historian  of  the  church,  appears  in  an  agreeable  light:  **  molto 
amato  per  la  dottrina,  bonta  e  semplicita  sua;  si  dimostra  tutto  spirito,  tutto  riseg- 
nato  in  dio;  si  burla  del  mondo  e  della  propria  esaltatione  di  se  stesso.** 

70. 

Relatione  di  Roma  deW  llt^  Sig^  Gioan  Delfino  K^  d  Pro^  ritomato  Jmbaatiaion 

aoito  ilpontifiato  di  Clemente  FIJI.     (1600.) 

Also  one  of  the  reports  which  have  been  published;  very  circumstantial,  (my 
copy  consisting  of  ninety-four  quarto  leaves)  and  very  instructive. 

1.  Delfino  begins  with  describing  '*  the  pope"  ^  il  nascimento,  la  natura  e  la 
vita  del  papa,")  *'  and  his  nephews." 

**  Delli  due  cardinali  (Aldobrandino  eS.  Giorgio)  reputo  quasi  necessario  par- 
larne  unitamente.  Questo  di  eta  d'  anni  45,  di  gran  spirito,  altiero,  vivace  e  di 
buona  cognizlone  nelli  afiari  del  mondo;  ma  temo  assai  che  sia  di  mala  natura, 
overo  che  gli  accidenti  del  mondo  occorsi,  che  V  hanno  levato  dalle  gran  speraase 
in  che  si  e  posto  nel  principio  del  pontificato,  lo  fanno  esser  tale,  cioe  demostrarsi 
con  tutti  non  solo  severo  ma  quasi  disperato.  Questo  era  grandemente  amato 
e  grandemente  stimato  dal  papa  avanti  che  fosse  salito  al  pontificato,  e  doppo 
per  gran  pezzo  ebbe  la  cura  principale  de'  negotj,  e  si  credeva  da  ogn'  uno  che 
egli  avesse  da  esser  il  prime  nipote,  perche  V  altro  era  piu  giovane,  assai  di  poca 
prosperita  e  di  pochissima  cognizione;  ma  o  sia  state  la  sua  poca  prudenza  nel 
non  essersi  saputo  govenarecome  averebbe  bisognato,  sendosi  rotto  con  V  am- 
basciatore  di  Spagna  quando  gitto  la  beretta,  con  1'  ambasciator  di  Toscana 
quando  li  disse  che  il  papa  doveria  cacciarlo  di  corte,  oltre  i  disgrusti  che  hadato 
a  tutti  in  mille  occasioni,  o  pur  la  g^ran  prudenza  e  destrezza  dell'  altro,  o  la 
forza  natural  del  sangue,  questo  ha  perduto  ogni  giorno  tanto  di  autorita  e  di 
credito  che  non  ha  chi  lo  seguiti  e  non  ottiene  cosa  alcuna  che  diroandi.  Ha 
pero  il  carico  di  tutti  li  negotj  d'  Italia  e  Germania,  se  bene  li  ministri  publici 
trattino  li  madesimi  con  Aldobrandino,  e  nelle  cose  brusche  tutti  ricorrono  a  lui. 
lo  con  esso  sig'  card'*  di  S.  Giorgio  nel  principio  ho  passato  qualche  borasca, 
anzi  nella  prima  audienza  fui  astretto  a  dolermi  apertaroente  per  dignita  della 
republica,  e  doi  o  tre  volte  mi  sono  lasciato  intendere  liberamente,  in  modo  tale 
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cbe  to  che  e  stato  frutto  appresso  di  lai,  et  il  papa  1*  ha  avoto  a  carro,  e  partico- 
lannente  neir  oltima  occasione  di  Ferrara:  ma  doppo  sempre  e  passato  tra  noi 
ogni  sorte  di  dimostratione  d*  amore,  et  io  1'  ho  onorato  sempre  come  si  conveniva. 
•Credo  veramente  che  sia  mal  affetto  alia  Serenita  Vostraper  natara  e  per  acci- 
deote:  la  sua  natura  1'  ho  descritta,  ma  diro  solo  delli  accident!.  Prima  sappia 
ehe  da  on  pezzo  in  qaa  s'  ^  buttato  afiatto  in  braccio  de'  Spagnuoli,  e  si  e  dimo- 
•tnito  poco  amico  di  quelli  che  sono  uniti  con  Francesi:  ha  cresciuto  ancoraaoel 
mal  animo  suo  il  vedere  che  il  cardinal  Aldobrandino  habbi  in  tutte  le  occasion! 
protetto  li  alTar!  dell'  £E.  VV.,  quasi  che  noo  sia  possibile  che  concorrino  am- 
-bidae  in  alcana  operatione,  per  giusta  e  raggionevole  che  sia.  Da  che  si  pu6 
eonoecere  la  miseria  de'  poveri  ambasciatori  et  rappresentanti  public!." 

JI.  The  second  chapter  (at  least  formally  divided  as  such  in  our  copies^  re- 
-gards  **  the  form  of  government,  the  finances,  and  the  military  forces."     Delfino 
-eacpresses  a  very  reasonable  astonishment  at  some  details  of  the  financial  ad- 
nimstration.    **  Mentre  1'  entrate  della  chiesa  sono  impegnate  all'  ingrosso  or- 
-dinariamente  e  straordinariamente;  e  quelle  ch'  e  peggio,  si  comprano  castelli  e 
giorisdittioni  de'  sudditi  a  l^  o  9  per  cento"  (I  understand,  at  a  loss  of  so  much 
percent)  **  e  si  pagano  censi  a  9  o  10  per  cento,  parendo  strano  agli  nomini  savj 
che  in  tante  strettezze  si  fanno  oueste  compre,  e  piii  e  che  se  si  vogliono  far  certe 
•pese,  non  si  facciano  per  via  delli  danari  del  castello,  per  non  ci  andar  debi- 
taodo  e  consumando  del  tutto."     We  see  that  even  in  those  times  there  were 
people  who  objected  to  the  accumulation  of  borrowed  money.     Moreover  mach 
diMatisfaction  had  been  exhibited  in  Ferrara  after  the  first  short  period  of  con- 
tent.   ^*  Nobili  e  popolo  si  darebbero  volentieri  a  qual  principe  si  voglia,  per 
ascir  dalle  manidove  si  trovano." 

III.  **  Intelligenze."  This  chapter  shows  on  what  dubious  terms  the  pope 
•toed  with  the  emperor  and  Philip  11:  he  awaited  the  death  of  the  king  with  a 
sort  of  anxiety;  how  ill  with  Florence,  for  it  was  well  remembered  that  the 
bouse  of  Aldobrandini  belonged  to  the  emigrant  families  (^*  le  cose  pessano  peg- 
gio che  con  o?n'  altro  ricordandosi  d'  esser  andato  il  papa  e  la  sua  casa  ramingo 
per  il  mondo");  how  much  better,  on  the  contrary,  with  France  and  Poland, 
paiticularly  with  the  latter,  with  which  he  had  common  interests  and  designs 
(^  concorrendo  e  dall'  una  e  dall'  altra  parte  interessi  nel  presente  e  disegni  nel 
tempo  a  venire").  In  no  one  did  Clement  take  a  greater  interest  than  in  the 
prince  of  Transylvania.  **  Col  prencipe  di  Transilvania  ha  trattato  il  paps^  con 
tanto  amore  e  con  tener  un  nuntio  apostolico  appresso  di  lui  e  con  averli  aato  in 
mio  tempo  60m.  scudi  in  tre  volte  e  con  infiniti  ofiicii  fatti  fare  con  1'  imperatore 
per  eervitio  che  quasi  poteva  dirsi  interessato  et  obligate  alia  continua  suaprotet- 
tione;  e  credo  che  '1  povero  prencipe  la  meritava,  perche  s'e  risoluto  alia  guerra 
eon  fondamento  principale  del  consiglio  et  delle  promesse  di  S.  S^  quanto  nel 
principio  sia  tre  anni  e  gia  due  ancora  esaltava  la  virtu  e  valor  di  questo  prencipe 
BUG  al  cieTo,  avendo  detto  a  me  piu  volte  ch'  egli  solo  faceva  la  guerra  al  Turco, 
tanto  pill  ultimamente  con  la  cessione  che  gli  fece  de'  suo!  stati  restava  molto 
diiarito,  et  il  predicava  un  gran  da  poco;  onde  si  vede  che  se  bene  aveva  pro- 
meeeo  all'  imperatore  di  farlo  cardinale  et  a  lui  ancora,  non  averebbe  pero  osser- 
▼ato  coea  alcuna,  e  perci6  credo  che  essendo  tomato  al  governo  de'  suo!  stati 
abbia  sentito  S.  S^  gran  consolations." 

IV.  **  Cardinal!.'"  Our  author  goes  through  them  all  in  regular  succession, 
and  judges  each  more  or  less  favorably. 

V.  **  De'  suggetti,  che  cascano  in  maggior  consideratione  per  lo  pontificato.*' 

VI.  '*  Interessi  con  Venetia."  A  thousand  disputes  were  already  carrying 
on.  '*  Quando  non  si  proveda  alle  pretension!  et  a!  disordini,  un  giorno  si  en- 
trera  in  qualche  tra  vagi  io  di  gran  memento,  massime  di  quest!  novi  acquisti" 
(concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Po^,  **  che  sempre  vi  penso  per  cognitione 
che  ho  della  natura  de^  preti  e  della  chiesa  mi  fa  temere." 

This  came  to  pass  but  too  soon. 
VOL.  II.— 31 
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71. 

Venier:  BekUione  di  Roma.    1601. 

The  disputes  between  the  pope  and  Venice  were  already  become  pretty  no- 
lent.  The  Venetians  refased  to  send  their  patriarch  to  Rome  for  examinattoo. 
Bitter  quarrels  had  be^on  about  the  Goro  mouth  of  the  Po;  they  were  Uie  mo- 
tive for  Venier's  mission  to  Rome. 

He  remained  there  but  a  short  time:  his  sketch  of  Clemoit  VIII  is  neyextlM- 
less  most  useful. 

'*  Delia  natura  et  pensieri  del  pontefice^  per  quelle  che  a  me  loooa  di  eooaid*- 
rare  nella  presente  conduntura  per  li  negotii  cbe  giomalmente  tratta  V  Setenila 
con  S.  Beatitodine,  dird  che  il  papa  in  questa  eta  sua  di  66  anni  ^  piii  aano  e  piv 
gagliardo  di  quelle  chesia  state  neglianni  adietro,  non  havendo  indispoflitioDe  i^ 
cuna  fuoriche  quella  della  chiragra  o  gotta,  che  per6  li  serve,  come  vogliono  li  m^ 
dici,  a  teuerlo  preservato  da  altre  indispositioni,  e  questa  molto  piu  di  rado  e  molto 
meno  cbe  per  1'  inanzi  le  da  molestia  al  presente,  per  la  bona  regola  particda^ 
mente  del  viver,  nel  quale  da  certo  tempo  m  qua  precede  con  grandissima  liflem 
e  con  notabile  astinenza  nel  here:  che  le  giova  anco  grandemente  a  bob  dar  fih 
mento  alia  grassezza,  alia  quale  e  molto  inclinata  la  sua  compleaaione,  ntaado 
anco  per  questo  di  freq^uentare  1'  esserciUo  di  camminar  longamente  sempre  die 
senza  sconcio  de  negotii  conosce  di  poterlo  fare,  ai  quali  nondimeno  per  la  tna 
gran  capacita  supplisce,  intanto  che  le  resta  comoda  parte  di  tempo  che  dispeoM 
admc-ttendo  persone  private  et  altri  che  secondo  il  solito  ricorrono  a  S.  S\  ▲ 
negotii  gravi  si  applica  con  offni  sue  spirito,  et  persiste  in  essi  senza  mostraras 
mai  alcuna  fiachezza,  et  quando  li  succede  di  vederli  condusi,  gode  et  fnuioe 
mirabilmente  il  contento  che  ne  riceve.  Ne  di  cosa  maggiormente  ai  oompiaoe 
che  di  esser  stimato,  et  che  sia  rispettata  la  sua  reputatione,  della  quale  ^  ael^ 
sissimo.  Et  ouanto  per  la  complessione  sua  molto  sanguigna  e  colenea  i 
facile  ad  accenoersi,  prorompendo  con  grandissima  vehementia  in  esageradooi 
piene  di  escandescenza  et  acerbita,  tanto  anco  mentre  vede  che  altri  tace  cob  la 
lingua  seben  s'  attrista  nel  sembiante,  si  ravede  per  se  stesso  et  procura  con 
gran  benignita  di  raddolcire  ogni  amaritudine:  la  qual  cosa  d  cosi  nota  hormai  a 
tutti  li  cardinal!  che  ne  danno  cortese  avvertimento  agli  amici  lore,  sicome  lo 
diede  anco  a  me  nel  prime  congresso  1*  illustrissimo  sir'  card^  di  Verona  per 
mia  da  lui  stimata  molto  utile  conformatione.  Ha  S.  S^  volti  li  pensieri  suoi 
alia  gloria,  ne  si  puo  imaginare  quanto  acquisto  facciano  li  principi  della  gratia 
sua,  mentre  secondano  la  sua  inclinatiooe.  Onde  Spagnoli  in  particolare,  che 
.sempre  mirano  a  conservarsi  et  ad  aumentar  la  gran  parte  che  hanno  nella  corte 
di  Roma,  non  transcurano  punto  V  occasione;  et  pero  con  tanto  maggior  proD- 
tezza  hanno  applicato  1'  ammo  a  far  qualche  impresa  contra  Turchi,  come  hora 
si  vede,  et  con  andar  sofierendo  non  mediocri  durezze,  che  provano  ancor  lore 
nelli  negotii  importanti,  particolarmente  per  causa  di  giurisditione,  che  vivono 
alia  corte  di  Roma,  si  vanno  sempre  piii  avanzando  nel  riportare  in  molte  cota 
non  piccole  soddisfattioni.  £*  tenuto  generalmente  il  pontefice  persona  di  gran 
virtii,  bonta  et  religione:  di  che  ogli  si  compiace  far  che  del  continue  ae  ne 
veggano  segni  et  importanti  effetti.  £  se  ben  li  cardinali  si  vedono  nel  preseate 
ponlefice  scemata  molto  quella  autorita  che  ne'  tempi  passati  sono  atati  solili 
d^havere,  restando  quasiche  del  tutto  esclusi  dalla  partecipatione  de  negotii  pin 
importanti,  poiche  ben  spesso  fine  al'  ultima  conclusione  di  essi  non  hanno  della 
trattationi  la  gia  solita  notitia,  mostrano  nondimeno  di  stimare  il  ponteice,  lo- 
dano  la  S^  S.  con  termini  di  somma  riverenza,  celebrando  la  prudensa  et  1'  altre 
virtu  sue  con  grand'  esageratione  affirmando  che  se  fosse  occasione  hora  di  el^ 
gere  pontefice,  non  elegerebbono  altro  che  questo  medesimo,  seben  son  molto 
reconditi  et  profondi  i  lore  pensieri,  et  le  parole  et  le  apparenze  aono  volte  ai 
propij  disegni  forse  a  Roma  piu  che  altrove." 

The  envoy  succeeded  in  once  more  appeasing  the  quarrels  between  the  two 
states,  although  the  pope  already  talked  ot  resorting  to  excommunication.    On 
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the  whole,  however,  Venier  found  him  well  disposed.  Venice  consented  to  send 
her  patriarch  to  Rome. 

73. 

LutruUione  dW  tU^  et  eee^^  marchese  di  VigUenna  ambaaeiaiore  eattolieo  in  Roma 

1603.     {Informatt.  poUU.  No.  26.) 

Vigliemia  was  Sessa^s  successor.  Our  author,  reasonably  enough,  leaves  it 
to  the  departing  ambassador,  to  give  an  account  of  the  pope  and  his  nearest 
dependants.  He  himself  acquaints  us  with  the  history  of  the  cardinals.  His 
object  is  to  show  to  which  faction  each  belonged.  We  see,  from  his  account, 
that  the  situation  of  things  had  chanced  very  much  since  the  year  1599.  Only 
tflD  cardinals  are  mentioned  as  decided  partisans  of  Spain.  Of  those  inclined 
to  France  there  was  but  little  talk  at  an  earlier  period,  whereas  Viglienna  reckons 
idne;  the  remainder  belonged  to  no  party. 

This  author  is  also  penetrated  with  the  importance  of  the  curia.    **  Qui  le 

dUTersnse,  le  preteneioni,  le  paci,  le  guerre  si  maneggiano Le  conditioni 

invitano  i  pid  vivaci  e  cupidi  di  grandezza,  di  maniera  che  non  e  meraviglia  che 
qui  fiorieeano  i  pin  acuti  ingegni.*' 

73. 

IXahgo  di  mong^  Makujnna  sopra  lo  staio  mirituale  e  politico  delP  imperio  e  deUe 
provincie  infette  d* heresie,     {VaUie,  No,  17,  142  leaves.) 

A  dialogue  between  Monsignore  Malaspina,  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  and 
Hm  bishops  of  Lyons  and  Cordova— churchmen  belonging  to  the  four  principal 
■Btiane:  probably  of  the  year  1600.    The  taking  of  Ferrara  is  noticed  m  it. 

The  peculiar  object  is  to  compare  what  had  been  done  by  the  earlier  popes, 
WBi  what  by  Clement  VIII,  towards  the  progress  of  Catholicism. 

By  the  earlier  popes:  **  1.  La  reduttione  delle  Indie;  2.  la  celebratione  del 
coneilio;  3.  la  le^  santa  e  la  vittoria  navale;  4.  1'  erettione  de'  coUe^i;  5.  1' 

dftrta  dagli  heretici  del  primato  di  Pietro  al  patriarcha  Constantinopolitano 

(I  t^;  6.  la  constantia  del  re  eattolieo  in  non  concedere  agii  heretici  nei  paesi 
DMai  eoee  in  pregiudicio  della  religione.'' 

B^  pope  Clement  VIII:  **1.  II  covemo  pastorale  et  universale;  2.  il  govemo 
rartieolare  dei  dominii  del  state  ecclesiastico;  3.  la  vita  di  S.  Beatitudine;  4.  il 
Titca  hora  per  opera  di  S.  Beatitudine  fatto  apparire  di  potersi  vincere;  ,5.  Fer- 
mia  oecupata;  6.  V  essersi  fatto  eattolieo  il  chnstianissimo  re  di  Francia." 

Malaspina  concludes  that  this  latter  fact  was  of  more  importance  than  any- 
thinflr  effected  by  the  other  popes.  And  not  without  reason.  The  work  is  dedi- 
eated  to  the  pope^s  nephews. 

I  have  only  succeeded  in  finding  one  remarkable  passage  in  this  long  manu« 
.senpt. 

The  author  was  present  at  the  electoral  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1575,  and  conversed 
with  the  elector  Augustus  of  Saxony.  This  prince  was  still  far  from  awaken- 
fmg  any  hope  of  his  conversion  amongst  the  catholics;  on  the  contrary,  he 
dadared,  that  he  set  no  store  by  the  pope,  either  as  pope,  or  as  sovereign  of 
Rome,  or  as  master  of  great  wealth;  that  the  papal  treasury  was  rather  a  cistern, 
than  a  living  spring:  the  only  thing  which  gave  him  any  concern,  was  the  fact, 
that  a  monk,  lilce  Pius  V,  should  have  united  so  many  powerful  soverei^s  in  a 
war  against  the  Turks;  he  might  succeed  in  a  similar  undertaking  against  the 
protestants.  And  in  fact,  Gregory  XIII  did  conceive  such  a  plan.  Seeing  that 
France,  from  fear  of  the  Huguenots,  abandoned  all  participation  in  the  Turkish 
war,  he  conceived  the  necessity  of  the  catholic  sovereigns  entering  into  an  alli- 
ance affainst  Turks  and  protestants  at  once.  Negotiations  for  this  purpose  were 
instantly  set  on  foot  with  the  emperor  and  the  archduke  Charles  in  Styria. 
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74. 

Btlationt  deUe  chtese  di  Sassonia.    IhUcibus  auipieiis  ilM  eomitu  Frid*  Borromei. 

1603.     {Bibl.  Jmbroa.  H.  179.) 

Another  of  the  numerous  plane  on  the  part  of  the  catholics,  to  regain  pos- 
sesion of  Germany. 

The  writer  professes  the  conviction,  that  people  were  ^dually  becoming 
weary  of  protestantism  in  Germany.  Fathers  already  set  little  importance  on 
bringing  up  their  children  in  their  own  creed.  **Li  lasciano  in  abandono, 
perche  dio  gl'  inspiri,  come  essi  dicono,  a  quel  che  sia  per  salute  dell*  anime 
loro." 

In  this  conyiction  he  forms  designs  upon  the  two  principal  protestant  power8« 
Saxony  and  the  Palatinate. 

In  Saxony  the  administrator  had  already  destroyed  Calvinism.  He  must  be 
won  over  by  the  hope  of  regaining  the  electorate  (**  mettergli  inanzi  speraosa  di 
poter  per  la  via  della  conversione  farsi  assoluto  patrons  defl*  elettorato").  The 
nobles  of  the  country  would  also  be  well  pleased  by  the  prospect  of  again  ge^ 
tinff  possession  of  the  bishoprics. 

He  thus  expresses  himself  concerning  the  Palatinate.  **  II  Casimijo  avetm 
una  sorella  vedova,  che  fu  mpglie  d'  un  landjgrravio  d'  Hassia,  la  quale  suol 
vivere  in  Braubach,  tena  sopra  il  Rheno,  e  si  dimostra  piena  di  molte  viitd 
morali  e  di  qualche  lume  del  cielo:  suol  esercitare  V  opere  di  charita  per  nu^to 
zelo,  facendo  molte  elemosine  e  consolando  gl*  infermi  di  quel  contomi  coo 
provederli  di  medicine:  conversa  volentieri  con  alcuni  padri  del  Gietu  e  cod 

V  arcivescovo  di  Treveri E'  opinione  di  molti  che  mediants  una  piu  dili- 

genza  o  di  qualche  padre  del  Giesu  amato  da  lei  o  di  qualche  principe  cattolico 

o  vescovo  saria  facil  cosa  di  ridurla  totalmente  alia  vera  fede: di  che  se  dio 

benedetto  desse  la  gratia  e  che  la  cosa  passasse  con  conveniente  seflnretexxa, 
sarebbe  ella  ottimo  instrumento  per  convertire  poi  il  nipote  con  la  sorella  di  loi- 
et  un  altra  figlia  che  rests  del  Casimiro.*' 

The  writer  here  points  to  Anna  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate,  wife  of  Philip  II 
of  Hesse  Rheinfels,  who  died  as  early  as  the  year  1583.  She  had  at  an  earlier 
period  been  suspected  of  Calvinistic  opinions,  and  had  even  been  wounded  in  a 
tumult  in  consequence.  We  find  that  afterwards,  when  living  at  Braubach,  her 
widow^s  estate  which  she  embellished,  she  became  suspected  of  the  contrary 
leaning  to  Catholicism. 

The  combination  of  circumstances  on  which  our  author  builds,  is  this.  He 
thinks  that  were  the  young  count  Palatine  to  be  married  to  a  Bavarian  princess, 
the  whole  land  would  become  catholic.  And  how  great  would  be  the  advantage 
of  gaining  over  an  electorate! 

76. 

Inatrutiione  a  V  S^^  MonaT  Barberino  arctpescovo  di  Nazaret  deztinato  nuniio  ordi* 
nario  di  N,  Sig^*  al  re  chriitianistimo  in  Francia,  1603.     {^MS,  Rom,) 

Drawn  up  by  cardinal  P.  Aldobrandino,  who  frequently  alludes  to  his  earlier 
embassy  to  the  French  court;  and  founds  upon  it  his  hopes  of  furthering  the 
cause  of  Catholicism,  already  in  the  ascendant  in  France,  through  the  conver- 
sion of  Henry  IV. 

It  is  worth  remarking  some  of  the  commissions  given  to  the  nuncio,  (who 
was  afterwards  Urban  VlIL^ 

**  Ella  fara  si  con  il  re  ch*  egli  mostri  non  solamente  di  desiderare  che  gli 
eretici  si  convertino,  ma  che  dopo  che  si  sono  convertiti,  gli  ajuti  e  favorisca...... 

11  pensare  a  bilanciare  le  cose  in  maniera  che  si  tenghi  amiche  ambidue  le  parti 
e  una  propositione  vana,  falsa  et  erronea,  e  non  potra  esser  suggerita  a  S.  M^ 
che  da  politici  e  mal  intentionati  e  da  chi  non  ama  la  suprema  autorita  del  re 

nel  regno N.  Sig"  non  vuol  lasciar  di  porli"  (to  the  king)  "in  considera- 

tione  una  strada  facile^'  (to  get  rid  of  the  protestants)  "  e  senza  che  possa  par- 
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lorir  tnmnlto  e  ehe  si  ese^sca  facilmente  e  fa  il  suo  effetto  senza  coltivatione, 
•t  d  qaella  che  altre  volte  ha  S.  S^  ricordato  alia  M^  S.  et  addotto  V  esempio 

di  Polooia  cioe  di  non  dar  gradi  ad  eretici: ricorda  a  S.  M^di  dar  qoalche 

•barbateEsa  alle  volte  a  costoro^'  (to  the  Huguenots),  **  perche  ^  turba  ribelle  et 
insoleate  ........  V.  S***  dovra  dire  liberamente  al  re  che  deve  fuggire  gli  econo- 

mati  et  il  dar  vescovati  e  badie  a  soldati  et  a  donne.'' 

in  these  eeonomaU  lay  the  origin  of  the  regale^  which  at  a  later  period  caused 
to  many  diputes.  **  11  re  nomina  1'  un  economo,  il  quale  in  virtii  d'  arresto, 
iiianzi  sia  fatta  la  speditione  apostolica,  amministra  lo  spirituale  e  temporale, 
eonferisce  beneficii,  constituisce  vicarii  che  gludicano,  assolvono,  dispensano.^' 

The  nuncio  was  also  to  endeavor  to  confirm  the  king  in  the  catholic  faith, 
siBce  during  the  war  he  had  been  prevented  from  receiving  fitting  instruction;  he 
was  to  press  for  the  nomination  of  trustworthy  bishops,  and  to  provide  the  re- 
form of  the  clergy;  if  possible,  to  bring  about  the  publication  of  the  decrees  of 
die  eouncil  of  Trent,  wtiich  the  king  had  promised  the  cardinal  on  his  departure 
to  put  in  execution  within  two  months;  a  promise,  the  performance  of  which  was 
•tul  neglected  after  a  delay  of  several  years;  the  nuncio  was  also  to  counsel  the 
destruction  of  Geneva  ('*  di  tor  via  il  nido  che  hanno  e\i  eretici  in  Ginevra,  come 
qnella  che  d  asilodi  quanti  apostati  fuggono  d'  Italia'"). 

Italy  lies  nearest  to  the  pope's  heart;  he  declares  it  unendurable,  that  a  Hu- 
ffoenot  commander  should  be  sent  to  Castel  Delfino  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
Alps;  this  example  would  be  fatal. 

element  was  busily  occupied  with  the  thought  of  a  Turkish  war.  Each  of 
the  allied  monarchs  was  to  attack  the  Turks  at  a  separate  point;  the  king  of 
Spain  was  prepared,  and  only  demanded  the  assurance  that  the  king  of  France 
meanwhile  would  not  stir  up  war  against  him  from  any  other  quarter. 

76. 
Pauli  Vponitficis  maximi  vita  etm^pendiose  uripta.  {BihL  Barb.) 

A  panegyric  of  no  great  value. 

The  administration  of  justice,  the  government  in  general,  and  the  building 
s^emes  of  Paul  V,  are  praised  at  length. 

**  Tacitus  plerumque  et  in  se  receptus,  ubiqne  locorum  et  temporum  vel  in 
mensa  meditabatur,  scribebat,  plurima  transigebat. 

**  Nullus  dabatur  facinorosis  receptui  locus.  Ex  aulis  primariis  Romee,  ex 
ttdinm  nobilissimarum  non  dicam  atnis  sed  penetralibus  nocentes  ad  snpplicium 
annato  satellitio  educebantur. 

*'  Cum  principatus  initio  rerum  singularum,  praecipue  pecuniarum  difficultate 
premeretur,  cum  ju^itur  annis  XVI  tantnm  auri  tot  largitionibus,  substructioni- 
DQS,  ex  integro  edificationibus,  prsesidiis  exterorumque  subsidiis  insumpserit, 
rem  frumentariam  tanta  impensa  expediverit — nihil  de  arcis  ^lie  thesauro  ad 
pablioum  tutamen  congesto  detraxerit,  subjectas  provincias  sublevaverit;  tot 
immensis  tamen  operibus  non  mode  es  alienum  denuo  non  contraxit,  sed  vetus 
tmminuit;  non  modo  ad  inopiam  non  est  redactus,  sed  prieter  publicum  unde- 
qvaqne  locupletatum  private  aerario  no  vies  centena  millia  nummum  aureorum 
eoDgessit." 

I^bably  this  panegjrrist  did  not  regard  the  creation  of  so  many  new  luoghi 
di  monte  as  a  mode  of  raising  a  loan. 

77. 

BekUiane  dtUo  $iato  infelice  delta  Germania  cumproponitone  delli  rimedii  oppor- 
iunif  mandata  dal  nuntio  Ferrero  vueovo  di  VereelU  alia  S^  di  N.  Sig^  papa 
Paolo  V.    {BiblBarh.) 

'  Probably  one  of  the  first  circumstantial  reports  which  came  into  the  hands  of 
Panl  v.  The  nuncio  mentions,  as  an  event  just  occurred,  the  insurrection  of  the 
imperial  troops  against  their  general  Basta  in  May  1605. 
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The  unfortunate  course  of  the  war  under  these  circumstances,  the  snccesMt 
of  the  Turks  and  rebels  in  conflict  with  the  emperor,  were  doubtless  the  chief 
reasons  for  his  calling  Germany  **  unhappy.'' 

For  the  number  of  conquests  made  by  the  catholic  church  in  Germany  did  nol 
escape  his  notice. 

**  I)i  quest!  frutti  ne  sono  stati  prossima  causa  gli  alunni  cosi  di  Roma  come 
delle  varie  citta  e  luoghi  della  Germania  dove  la  pieta  di  Gregorio  XIII  alle 
spese  della  camera  apostolica  ^1'  institui,  giunti  li  collegii  e  scuole  delli  p>Mlfi 
Giesuiti,  alii  quali  vanno  misti  cattolici  et  heretici;  perche  li  alunni  sudetti  si 
fanno  prelati  o  canonici." 

He  repeatedly  asserts,  that  the  Jesuits'  schools  had  won  over  a  crowd  of 
young  men  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism.  In  Bohemia,  however,  he  finds  an  eztn- 
ordinary  want  of  catholic  priests. 

He  also  enters  into  the  political  state  of  Germany;  with  the  feeble  prepan- 
tions  made  by  the  emperor,  and  the  internal  division  of  the  house  of  Austria,  he 
looks  upon  the  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  Turks  as  very  threatening.  The 
archdukes  Matthias  and  Maximilian  had  become  reconciled,  in  opposition  to  the 
emperor.  **  Hora  1'  arciduca  Mattia  e  Massimiliano  si  sono  uniti  in  amore,  va- 
dendo  che  con  la  loro  disunions  focevano  il  gioco  che  1'  imperatore  desidera* 
essendosi  risoluto  il  secondo  a  cedere  al  prime  come  a  quelle  che  pter  ragione  di 
primogenitura  toccava  il  regrno  d'  Ungana,  Boemia  e  stati  d'  Austria,  et  Alberto 
tia  promesso  di  star  a  quelle  che  se  ne  fora,  e  di  comun  concerto  soUecitano  V 
imperatore  con  lettere  a  prendere  risolutione  al  stabilimento  della  casa:  ma  egli 
e  caduto  in  tanta  malinconia,  o  sia  per  questa  lor  unions,  e  gelosia  che  nonsiano 
per  valersi  di  qneste  sedizioni,  o  per  altro,  che  non  provede  alia  casa  ne  agli 
stati  ne  a  se  stesso." 

Many  other  remarkable  facts  come  to  light:  e.  g,  views  entertained  even  at 
that  time  by  the  house  of  Brandenburg  upon  Silesia.  **  II  Brandeburgh  non 
dispersa  con  gli  stati  che  ha  in  Slesia  e  le  sue  proprie  forze  in  tempo  di  revoln- 
tiune  tirar  a  se  quella  provincia." 

78. 

Relatione  delP  ill^o  S"  Franc.  Mulino  cav^  t  pro^  ritomalo  ad  Roma  con  PiU^ 
sig^*  Giovanni  Mocenigo  caV^  Piero  Duodo  cav^  e  Francesco  ConUirini  caV, 
mandati  a  Roma  a  congraiularsi  con  papa  Paolo  V  della  sua  assontione  alpon^ 
tejkatoy  letta  in  senato  25  Genn,  1605  ( 1G06). 

The  outbreak  of  the  troubles  was  already  to  be  foreseen.  The  ambassadors 
observed  Paul  V  as  closely  as  possible. 

**  Sicome  pronuntiato  Leone  XI  penarono  doi  bore  a  vestirlo  pontifical mente, 
cosi  il  presente  pontefice  fu  quasi  creduto  prima  vestito  ch'  eletto  et  pur  da  altri 
cardinali:  che  non  fu  cosi  presto  dichiarato  che  in  memento  dimostro  continensa 
et  gravita  pontificia  tanta  nell'  aspetto,  nel  moto,  nelle  narole  et  nelli  fatti,  che 
restarono  tutti  pieni  di  stupore  et  meravislia  et  molti  torse  pentiti,  ma  tanli  et 
senza  giovamento:  perche  diversissimo  dalli  altri  precessori,  che  in  quel  calore 
hanno  tutti  assentito  alle  richieste  cosi  de*  cardinali  come  d^altri  et  fatte  infinite 
grratie,  cosi  il  presente  steite  continentissimo  et  sul  serio,  tanto  che  si  diehiari 
risoluto  a  non  voler  assentire  et  promettere  pur  minima  cosa,  dicendo  ch'  era 
conveniente  aver  prima  sopra  le  richieste  et  gratie  che  le  erano  dimandate  ogni 
debita  et  matura  consideratione:  onde  pochissimi  furono  quelli  che  dope  qualche 
giomo  restassero  in  qualche  parte  gratiati.     Ne  tuttavia  si  va  punto  allargando, 
anzi  per  la  sua  sempre  mag^ior  riservatezza  dubitando  la  corte  di  veder  anco 
sempre  poche  ^tie  et  roaggior  strettezza  in  tutte  le  cose,  se  ne  sta  molto  mesta. 
Fra  li  cardinali  non  v*  e  alcuno  che  si  possi  gloriar  di  aver  avuto  tanto  d'intren- 
sichezza  o  famaliarita  seco  che  di  certosi  possi  promettere  di  ottener  prontamento 
alcuna  cosa  da  lui,  e  tutti  procedono  con  tanto  rispetto  che  si  smarriscono  quando 
sono  per  andarli  a  parlar  et  negotiar  seco:  perche  oltre  che  lo  trovano  star  sempre 
sul  serio  et  dar  le  risposte  con  poche  parole,  si  vedono  incontrar  in  risolutiom 
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fondate  quasi  sempre  sopra  il  rigor  del  termini  legali:  perche  non  admettendo 

consnetudini,  ch'  egli  cbiama  abusi,  ne  esempj  de  consenso  de*  pontifici  passati, 

ai  quali  non  solamente  dice  che  non  saperia  accommodar  la  sua  conscientia,  ma 

ohe  possono  aver  fatto  male  et  potriano  render  conto  a  dio  o  che  saranno  stati 

inguinati,  o  che  la  cosa  sara  stata  diversa  da  quella  che  a  lui  yiene  portata,  li 

lascia  per  il  piu  malcontent!.    Non  ha  caro  che  si  parli  seco  lungo  per  via  di 

GODtesa  0  di  disputatione,  et  se  ascolta  pur  una  o  doi  repliche,  quelle  stiraando 

di  aver  risoluto  con  le  decisioni  de*  leggi  o  dei  canon!  a  ae'  concilj  che  lor  porta 

per  risposta,  si  torce  se  passano  inanzi,  overo  ej^l!  entra  in  altro,  volendo  che 

tappino  che  per  ie  fatiche  fatte  da  lui  il  spatio  di  trenta  cinque  anni  continue  nel 

■todio  delle  leggi  et  praticatele  con  perpetui  esercitiinelli  officii  di  cortein  Roma 

et  faori,  possi  ragionevolmente  pretendere,  se  bene  questo  non  dice  tanto  espres- 

samente,  di  aver  cosi  esatta  cognitione  di  questa  professione  che  non  metti  il 

piede  a  fallo  nelle  risolutioni  che  da  et  nelle  determination!  che  fa,  dicendo  bene 

che  nelle  cose  dubbie  deve  I'arbitrio  et  interpretation eparticolarmente  nelle  m&- 

terie  ecclesiastiche  esser  di  lui  solo  come  pontefice.    Et  per  questo  11  cardinal!, 

che  per  I'ordinario  da  certo  tempo  in  qua  non  contradicono,  come  solevano,  anzi 

aaasi  non  consigliano,  et  se  sono  ricercati  et  comandati  di  parlar  liberamente,  lo 

nono  conforme  a  quell'  intentione  che  vedono  esser  nelli  pontefici,  se  ben  non 

la  sentono,  col  presents  se  ne  astengono  piu  di  quelle  che  habbino  fatto  con  alcun 

dei  sooi  precessori:  et  averanno  ogn!  di  tanto  maggior  occasions  di  star  in  silen« 

tic,  quanto  che  mancodell!  altri  ricerca  il  pareredi  loro  odi  alcuno  a  parte,  come 

soleva  pur  far  papa  Clemente  et  altri:  fafra  se  stesso  solo  le  risolutioni  et  quelle 

de  improvise  pubblica  nel  consistoro;  in  cui  bora  si  duole  dei  tempi  present!, 

liora  si  querela  de*  principi  con  parole  pungenti,  come  fece  ultimamente  in  tempo 

nostro  per  la  deditione  di  Strigonia,  condofendosi  et  attribuendo  la  col  pa  all*  im- 

peratore  et  ad  altri  principi  con  parole  aculeate  et  pun?enti;  hora  rappresentando 

a'  cardinal!  li  loro  obblighi,  li  stodra  protest!  senza  alcun  precedente  ordine  o 

comandamento,  con  che  1!  mette  in  grandissima  confusions,  come  fece  signifi- 

eandoli  l*obbli?o  della  residenza  et,  come  ho  detto,  non  per  via  di  comando, 

come  facevano li  altri  pontefici,  1!  quali  prefigevano  loro  ancor  stretto  tempo  di 

andar  alle  lor  chiese,  ma  con  solamente  dirli  che  non  escusarebbe  li  absent!  da 

esse  da  peccato  mortale  et  da  ricevere  i  frutti,  fondando  la  sudetta  conclusions 

sopra  li  canon!  et  sopra  il  concilio  di  Trento:  col  qual  termine  solo  cosi  stretto 

et  inaspettatamente  con  molta  flamma  pronunciato  mette  tanta  confusione  nelli 

cardinal!  vescovi  che  conoscendo  loro  non  potersi  fermare  in  Roma  piu  lunga- 

mente  senza  scrupolo  et  rimorso  grandissimo  della  conscientia,  senza  dar  scan- 

dalo  et  senza  incorrer  in  particolar  concetto  presso  il  papa  di  poco  curanti  11 

aTvertimenti  della  S^  Sua,  di  poco  timorat!  di  dio  et  di  poco  honore  ancor  presso 

il  mondo,  hano  preso  risolutione  chi  di  andar  alia  residenza,  et  gia  se  ne  sono 

partiti  alquanti,  chi  di  rinunciare,  et  chi  di  aver  dispcnsa  fin  che  pass!  la  furia 

dell*  inverno  per  andarvi  alia  primavera:  ne  ha  admesso  per  difesa  che  salvino 

le  legation!  delle  provincio  e  dclle  cittd  del  state  ecclesiastico:  solo  doi  poteano 

esser  eccettuati,  il  card'  Tarasio  arcivescovo  di  Siena  vecchissimo  et  sordo,  che 

Bon  sara  percid  salvato  da  restar  astretto  alia  renoncia,  et  il  sig''card'  di  Verona, 

medesimamente  per  l*eta  grandissima  et  per  aver  gia  molt!  anni  mens'  suo  nipote 

cli*  esercita  la  coadjutorla  et  ottimamente  supplisce  per  il  zio.*' 

In  spite  of  this  severity  the  ambassadors  came  to  a  good  understanding  in  the 
main  with  Paul  V.  He  dismissed  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  nor  could 
he  have  expressed  himself  more  favorably.  They  were  themselves  astonished, 
that  things  should  so  soon  afterwards  have  taken  so  entirely  contrary  and  so  dan* 
gerous  a  turn. 
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79. 

Ifutruiiiane  a  montC*  %l  veteovo  di  Rimini  (O  Gesti)  destinato  mmiio  aBa  rqHibSeBi 
di  Vendia  della  SarUitd  di  N.  S.  P.  Paolo  V.  1G07.  4  Giugno.  {BibL  M.) 

Written  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  disputes,  bat  not  as  yet  in  a 
Tery  pacific  tone. 

The  pope  complained  that  the  Venetians  tried  to  conceal  the  act  of  absolntioB; 
in  a  declaration  to  their  clergy,  they  intimated  that  the  pope  had  annaUed  his  de- 
cree of  censure,  because  he  recognised  the  purity  of  their  intentions: — (**  che  8. 
Beat"*  per  haver  conosciuta  la  sinceritadegU  animi  e  delle  operationi  loro  havene 
levate  ie  censure^" 

NoTertheless  raul  V  goes  so  far  as  to  indulge  the  hope  that  the  consnltoros  ■ 
Fra  Paolo  even — would  be  delivered  over  to  the  inquisition.  This  passage  is 
very  remarkable.  **  Delle  persons  di  Fra  Paolo  Servita  e  Gio.  Marsilio  e  de^ 
altri  seduttori  che  passano  sotto  nome  di  theologi  s'  e  discorso  eon  V**  Sig^  la 
toco:  la  quale  doveria  non  aver  difficolta  in  ottener  che  fossero  consignati  aisant' 
officio,  non  che  abbandonati  dalla  republica  e  privati  dello  stipendio  che  s*^  loro 
oonstituito  con  tanto  scandalo.'*  Such  suggestions  could  only  increase  the  hos- 
tility of  Fra  Paolo  and  render  him  implacable.  The  pope  was  not  aware  whst 
a  formidable  enemy  he  had  in  this  man.  All  his  **  Monsignori''  and  **  lUnstrit- 
simi"  are  forgotten,  while  the  spirit  of  Fra  Paolo  still  lives  (at  least  in  one  sec- 
tion of  that  opposition  which  exists  within  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church) 
down  to  the  present  hour. 

The  resistance  which  the  pope  had  encountered  in  Venice  made  the  deemit 
impression  upon  him.  **  Vuole  N.  Sig^  che  V  autorita  e  giurisdittione  eeciesi* 
asuca  sia  difesa  virilmenteda  V.  S*^,  la  quale  averte  non.dimeno  di  non  abbrao- 
oiar  causa  che  possa  venire  in  contesa  dove  non  abbia  ragione  ^»ereA«/or*e  i  mimr 
male  il  non  contendere  che  ilperdereJ*^ 

80. 

Ragguaglio  dello  dicta  imperialefatta  in  Ratisbona  P  anno  del  S^  1608,  nella  guak 
in  luoso  dell  ecf^  e  rev^o  mom^  Antonio  Gaetano,  arcivcdcovo  di  Capua^  nuntio 
apostolico,  rimasto  in  Praga  appresso  la  M^  Ceearea^fu  rendente  il  padre  FiUppo 
Jnilensio  jnaestro  Agostino  vic^io  generate  »opra  le  provincie  aquilonarie*  AW 
ecf^  c  rer"««  eig^^  c  principe  il  »ig^  cardt  Francesco  Barberini, 

Antonio  Gaetano  was  nuncio  at  the  imperial  court  at  the  time  that  the  emperor 
Rudolf  convoked  a  diet,  in  the  year  1607. 

Gaetano  was  commissioned  to  efiect  the  more  complete  introduction  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  of  the  Gregorian  calendar— changes  to  which 
the  three  temporal  electorates  were  already  inclined,  especially  Saxony,  whose 
ambassador  was  instructed  to  give  his  assent — and  to  take  under  his  particular 
care  the  interests  of  catholic  parties  in  the  Kammergericht.  The  following  rea- 
sons are  assigned  in  the  instruction  for  the  delay  in  the  business  of  that  court. 

**  Di  questo  tribunal  essendo  presidente  supremo  V  intruso  Magdeburgese 
heretico,  e  vol  end  o  egli  esercitare  il  suo  officio,  non  fu  ammesso,  e  da  ouel  tempo 
in  qua  non  essendo  state  reviste  le  cause  et  essendo  rooltiplicati  gii  agmvii 
fatti  particolarmente  alii  catolici,  protestando,  li  heretici  di  volere  avere  Tuogo 
nella  detta  camera  indifferentemente,  come  hanno  li  catolici,  hanno  atteso  con- 
tinuamente  ad  usurpare  i  beni  ecclesiastici.** 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  matter  would  be  warmly  discussed  at  the  diet; 
nevertheless  the  nuncio  could  not  be  present.  The  emperor  had  ordered  the 
archduke  Ferdinand  to  attend  as  his  representative,  and  would  have  regarded  it 
as  an  affront  had  the  nuncio  quitted  him. 

Gaetano  sent  in  his  own  place  the  vicar  of  the  Augustines,  Fra  Milentio,  who 
had  resided  several  years  m  Germany  and  could  not  but  be,  in  some  degree, 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs.  Moreover  the  nuncio  now  referred  him  to 
Matth.  Welser — **  per  esatta  cognitione  delle  cose  deir  imperio*' — and  to  that 
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ynj  bishop  of  Ratinbon,  a  pablication  by  whom  was  just  then  producing  so 
maeh  excitement  amongst  the  protestants.  He  was  also  directed  to  abide  by  the 
wishes  of  the  emperor's  confessor,  Father  Wilier. 

Unfortunately  Fra  Milentio  did  not  compose  the  account  of  his  own  share  in 
these  transactions  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  Still  what  he  says  of 
his  personal  exertions  is  highly  remarkable:  I  have  already  inserted  it  in  the 
text. 

He  ascribes  the  whole  of  the  troubles  then  broken  out  in  the  empire  to  the 
diepated  succession:  **  essendo  fama  che  Ridolfo  volesse  adottarsi  per  figliuolo 
Leopoldo  arciduca,  minor  fratello  di  Ferdinando,  e  che  poi  a  Ferdinando  stesso 
inchmasse."  Matthias  was  exceedingly  displeased.  In  Klesel,  howeyer,  and 
prince  Lichtenstein,  who  had  so  much  power  in  Moravia,  he  met  with  faithful 
and  influential  adherents. 

Dietrichstein  and  Gaetano  had,  according  to  this  account,  a  great  share  in  the 
conelosion  of  the  treaty  between  the  impenal  brothers. 

81. 

Rdatume  di  Roma  delP  ilhutrimmo  S^  Giovan  Mocenigo  Kat^  jimbr    a  queUa 

eorU  P  anno  1612.    Inff.  PoUtt.     Ibm.  XT. 

The  first  ambassador  after  the  settlement  of  the  differences  was  Francesco 
Ccmtarini:  1607 — 1609.  Mocenigo  speaks  highly  of  the  adyantage  he  had  de- 
rived from  Contarini's  prudent  conduct.  He  himself,  who  had  already  been 
employed  in  embassies  for  eighteen  years,  was  at  Rome  from  1609  to  1611. 
Tlie  quiet  tone  of  his  report  is  the  best  proof  that  he  also  succeeded  in  maintain- 
inff  a  ffood  understanding. 

in  this  report  it  is  not  his  object  to  repeat  generalities,  nor  what  was  com- 
mooly  known;  but  only  to  exhibit  the  qualities  and  dispositions  of  the  pope  as 
regards  the  Venetian  republic:  *'  la  quaiita,  Tolonta,  dispositione  del  papa  e  delta 
republica  verso  questa  republica.  Trattero  il  tutto  con  ogni  brevita,  tralasciando 
le  oose  pill  tosto  curiose  che  necessarie." 

1.  Pope  Paul  V.  "  Maestoso,  grrande,  di  poche  parole:  nientedimeno  corre 
voce  che  in  Roma  non  sia  alcuno  che  lo  possa  agguagliare  nelli  termini  di  creanza 
e  booni  officii:  vendico,  innocente,  di  costumi  esemplari." 

8.  Cardinal  Borghese:  **  di  bella  presenza,  cortese,  benigno,  porta  gran  rive- 
rsDsa  al  papa:  rende  ciascuno  sodisfatto  almono  di  buone  parole:  e  stimatissimo 
e  rispettato  da  ogn*  uno."  In  the  year  1611  he  had  already  an  income  of 
150,000  scudi. 

3.  Spiritual  power.  He  remarks  that  former  popes  placed  their  glory  in 
granting  favors;  that  the  pontiffs  of  the  present  age  on  the  contrary  strove  to 
withdraw  those  already  granted  ("  rigorosamente  studiano  d*  annullaro  at  abbas* 
sare  le  gia  ottenute  gratie.*')  Nevertheless  every  ruler  endeavored  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  them,  from  the  conviction  that  the  obedience  of  the  people  de- 
pended on  religion. 

4.  Temporal  power.  He  still  finds  the  population  of  the  Roman  states  very 
warlike  (^'prontissimi  alle  fattioni,  alii  oisaggi,  alle  batagUe,  all'  assalto  et  a 
qoalnnque  attione  militare;"}  the  papal  forces  nevertheless  were  in  utter  decay. 
Formerly  650  light  horse  had  been  maintained,  chiefly  against  the  banditti;  the 
latter  having  been  dispersed,  the  cavalry  had  been  sent  to  serve  in  the  Hungarian 
war,  and  had  not  been  replaced. 

5.  Form  of  government,  absolute.  The  cardinal  nepos^  the  datario  and  Lan- 
franco  had  some  influence;  otherwise  the  cardinals  were  only  consulted  when 
the  pope  wished  to  gain  over  their  opinions  for  his  own  purposes;  and  when 
questioned,  they  answered  more  according  to  his  inclination  than  their  own 
views.  (**Se  pure  dimanda  consiglio,  non  e  alcuno  che  ardisca  proferir  allra 
parola  che  d^applauso  e  di  laude,  siche  tutto  viene  terminate  dalla  prudenza  del 
papa  ").  This  was  in  fact  the  best  course  to  pursue,  since  the  factions  dividing 
the  coort  had  filled  it  with  mere  partisans. 
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€.  Relation  to  Spain  and  France.  The  pope  endeaTored  to  remain  neatiiL 
*K}aando  da  qualchednno  dipendente  da  Spanioli  d  state  tennto  propoeito  intone 
alia  validita  et  invalidita  del  matrimonio  delJa  regina,  si  e  state  moetrato  lisolate 
a  sostenere  le  ragioni  della  re^na.  Li  poeo  bnoni  Franoesi  nel  medeeimo  ngno 
di  Francia  non  hanno  mancato  d'offerirsi  pronti  a  prender  Tanniy  pnrelie  liavei- 
sero  avato  qaalche  favore  del  papa  e  del  re  di  Spagna. 

**  II  re  di  Spa^na  d  piu  rispettato  di  qoalsivoglia  altro  principe  dalla  corte  Ro- 
mana.  Cardinui  e  principi  sono  consolatiBsimi  (^nando  poesono  havere  da  Ini 
danari  et  essere  snoi  dependent!. — II  pajpa  fo  gia  stipend iato  da  loi,  e  dalP  anto- 
rita  di  S.M.,  come  soggetto  confidentef  tavorito  all^assontione  del  pontificatoeon 
singolare  et  incomparabile  beneficio.— Procnra  di  dar  sodisfattione  al  docadi 
Lerma,  accio  questo  le  serra  per  instnimento  principalissimo  di  tnoi  penneii 
presso  S.  M*»  cjattolica." 

7.  His  council:  **  temporeggiare  e  distimnlare  alcone  volte  con  li  pontei^*-- 
Vinci  tori  essercitano  le  vittorie  a  mode  lore,  vinti  eonsegniscono  ehe  conditiooi 
Togliono." 

83. 

Relatione  della  nunxiatura  de*  SmzMeri.     MormaHom  PoHit.    J\jm,  IX.  foL 

1—137. 

hformatione  mandaia  dal  S*^  O  d*  Aquino  a  Monn^  FeHeiano  Siha  V€$eovo  di  Fb* 
ligno  per  il  paese  di  Suizzeri  e  €hri$oni.    Ibid,  fol,  145 — 213. 

In  Lebret*s  Magazin  znm  Gebranoh  der  Staaten-nnd  Kircfaen-geflchielite«  tqL 
yii,  p.  445,  are  inserted  extracts  from  the  letters  sent  from  the  Roman  ooat 
dnring  the  years  1609  and  1614  to  the  noncios  in  Switzerland;— it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  are  very  interesting;  indeed  they  are  so  completely  detaeheit 
without  answers  or  illustrative  matter,  that  they  are  not  even  intellisibU. 

The  first  of  these  nuncios  is  the  bishop  of  Venafro,  the  same  whom  Hallar 
(Bibliothek  der  Schweizergeschichte,  vol.  v,  n*  783,)  mentions  as  having  writCaa 
a  report  on  Switzerland.  **The  papal  nuncio,**  he  says,  **Lad.  Gr.  of  Aquino, 
bishop  of  Venafro,  has  given  a  proof  of  his  penetration  and  ability  in  this  work, 
which  well  deserves  to  be  printed.'*  Haller  made  a  copy  of  it  with  his  own 
band  in  Paris,  which  he  presented  to  the  library  at  Zurich. 

This  report  is  the  same  as  our  own,  but  our  copy  is  more  perfect  than  the  one 
with  which  Haller  was  acquainted. 

When  the  bishop  of  Venafro  \e(i  the  nuntiatura,  which  office  he  had  filled 
from  1608  to  1612,  he  presented  his  successor,  the  bishop  of  FoUgno,  not  only 
with  the  instructions  received  by  him  from  cardinal  Borghese,  but  also  with  a 
very  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  acted  upon  them  (^dt 
(^nanto  si  e  ese^ito  sine  al  giomo  d*hoggi  nelli  negotii  in  essa  raccommanda- 
timi  'M.  This  is  the  second  of  the  above-cited  MSS.  It  begins  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  domestic  dissensions  of  Switzerland. 

**  E  seguitando  Tistesso  ordine  dell'  instruttione  sopradetta,  dice  che  da  mdti 
anni  in  qua  si  e  fatta  gran  mutatione  ne'  cantoni  cattolici  e  particolarmente  nella 
buona  amicitia  e  concord ia  che  anticamente  passava  fra  di  loro:  perche  hoggidi 
non  solo  per  causa  delle  fattioni  Spagnuole  e  Francesi  e  delle  pensioni,  roa 
ancora  per  altri  interessi,  emolumenti  e  gare  vi  e  fra  alcuni  tanto  poca  amicitia 
che  col  tempo  potrebbe  partorire  molti  danni  se  tosto  non  si  prende  buon  rimedio 
con  procurare  una  dieta  particolare  non  ad  altro  effetto  che  a  rinuovare  le  leghe 
antiche,  Tamicitia,  fratallanza  et  amorevolezza,  come  io  molte  volte  ho  proposto 
con  grandissimo  applause,  se  bene  sin'  bora  non  ho  potuto  vedeme  renetto. 
Altorfo  e  antico  emulo  di  Lucema,  e  tira  seco  gli  altri  due  cantoni  Schwitz  et 
Undervaldo,  e  vede  raal  volontieri  preminenza  e  prime  luogo  de'  signori  Locer- 
nesi,  et  per6  spesse  volte  contradice  in  attioni  publiche  non  ad  altro  fine  che  di 
gara  e  di  poca  intelli^enza:  Lucema  tira  seco  Friburgo  e  Soloturno  e  aneor» 
Zug,  e  fa  un'  altra  partita.    Zug  e  diviso  fra  se  stesso,  essendo  in  gravi  contro- 
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Tenie  li  cittadini  con  1i  coDtadinl,  Tolendo  aneora  efisi  esaere  conoaciuti  per 
palroDi:  e  coei  in  ogni  cantone  oattolioo  yi  aono  molte  publiche  e  private  diasen- 
aioni  con  pre^odicio  delle  deliberationi  e  con  pericolo  di  danni  aaaai  maggioxt 
■a  non  vi  ai  rimedia,  come  io  procuro  con  ogni  dilisrenza." 

In  transmitting  this  account,  the  nancio  promised  a  still  more  minute  report. 

S**  Fra  pochi  giorni  spero  di  mandarle  copia  d'una  piena  e  piii  diffusa  relatione 
i  tutti  li  negotii  della  nuntiatura.**) 

This  is  the  first-named  MS.  and  the  one  known  to  Haller. 

In  the  second,  the  nuucio  goes  to  work  somewhat  more  methodically.  *'  Cap. 
L  Delia  grandezza  della  nuntiatura.''  He  first  describes  the  extent  of  the  nun- 
ttatara,  which  embraced  a  district  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  more- 
oyer  included  people  who  spoke  languages  entirely  different,  among  which  he 
does  not  omit  the  romance  dialect:  '*  una  favella  strayagantissima  composta  di 
otto  o  dieci  idiomi." 

**  II.  Degli  ambasciatori  de'  principi  ohe  resiedono  appresso  Suizzeri  e  de' 
loro  fini.'* 

**  III.  Delle  diete  e  del  modo,  tempo  e  luogo  doye  si  congre^ano  fra  Suizzeri." 

*'  IV.  Delli  passi  che  sono  nella  nuntiatura  de*  Suizzeri.**  For  the  passes 
formed  the  main  subject  of  contention  between  the  several  powers. 

**  v.  State  Spirituale  della  nuntiatura  de*  Suizzeri.**  The  most  important 
and  naturally  the  most  circumstantial  chapter  (p.  28 — 104),  in  which  an  account 
is  given  of  the  abbeys,  as  well  as  of  certam  dioceses. 

**  YI.  Ofiicio  del  nuntio  per  ajutare  lo  state  spirituale  e  de'  modi  piu  fruttuosi 
di  fiirlo.** 

**  VII.  Che  debbia  fare  il  nuntio  per  dare  sodisfiattione  in  cose  temporal!  nella 
nnntiatura." 

We  see,  how  carefully  the  most  important  points  are  separated  and  gone 
through.  The  execution  shows  equal  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present;  zeal, 
ability,  and  penetration.  As  is  natural,  the  report  repeats  the  greater  part  of 
what  was  contained  in  the  first  statement. 

Bat  even  this  was  not  enough  for  our  nuncio.  To  the  report  he  added  a  **  Com- 
poodido  di  quanto  ha  fatto  mons^  di  Venafro  in  esecutione  dell*  instruttione 
datali  nel  partire  di  Roma;**  which  had  been  already  composed  on  another  occik 
aion,  and  must  have  been  almost  identical  with  the  first  statement.  He  observes 
this  himself,  but  yet  he  appends  this  little  document.  In  the  copies  it  has  been 
omitted,  doubtless  very  properly. 

Instead  of  it  follows  an  **  Appendice  de'  Grisoni  e  de*  Vallesani,"  no  less  re- 
markable than  the  former  one. 

M  £  questo,'*  the  writer  concludes  his  voluminous  work,  **  e  il  breve  sum- 
mario  promesso  da  me  del  state  della  nuntiatura  Suizzera  con  le  parti  che  a 
qoella  aoggiaciono.    Deo  gratias.  Amen.*' 

With  air  this,  he  thought  he  had  given  but  a  short  sketch  of  what  was  worth 
knowing:  so  impossible  it  is  to  represent  the  world  in  words. 

I  have  (vol.  ii,  p.  40  et  sec.)  made  use  of  the  notices  in  this  narrative  only 
as  they  bore  upon  my  own  design:  the  publication  of  what  remains  must  be  left 
to  the  industry  of  the  Swiss. 

83. 

hmtruUione  data  a  montT  Dioiallevi  di  S,  Andelo  destinato  dalla  Si^  di  N^  Sig^ 

papa  Paolo  V nuntio  aire  di  Polonia  1614. 

A  general  admonition  to  promote  the  catholic  religion,  the  introduction  of  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  appointment  of  good  catholics  to  public 
offices,  and  on  no  occasion  to  permit  any  measure  of  advantage  to  the  protestants. 

Nevertheless  symptoms  of  a  certain  misunderstanding  are  manifest. 

The  pope  had  refused  to  nominate  the  bishop  of  Reggie  to  a  cardinalate,  in 
aooordance  with  the  king*8  desire.  The  nuncio  was  to  endeavor  to  appease  the 
king  on  this  head. 
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It  18  particularljT  impressed  upon  him,  never  to  promise  money* 
**  Perche  o  non  intendendosi  o  non  vedendosi  le  strettezze  pur  troppo  gnndi 
della  sede  apostolica,  sono  facili  i  potentati  particolarmente  oltramontant  a  cerear 
ajuto,  e  se  si  desse  ogni  picciola  speranzsh  si  offenderebbero  poi  grandeoiealt 
dell'  esolusione." 


We  find  fewer  ecclesiastical  docaments  relating  to  the  latter  years  of  Pan]  V. 
We  will  profit  by  the  space  thus  left  us  to  examine  certain  others,  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  during  that  period. 

84. 
Informatumt  di  Bologna  di  1595.  {Ambros,  BihL  Milan.    F.  D.  181.) 

The  position  occupied  by  Bologrna,  its  political  constitution,  and  the  kind  of 
independence  which  it  maintained,  were  so  remarkable  and  important,  that, 
though  a  provincial  city,  papers  add  documents  relating  to  it  were  included  in 
the  collections. 

In  the  22d  volume  of  the  Informationi  we  find  a  crowd  of  letters  of  the  year 
1580,  addressed  to  Monsignore  Cesi,  legate  of  Bologna,  which  relate  to  his  ad- 
ministration. 

They  are  almost  all  recommendations,  principally  intercessions. 

The  Grand  Duke  and  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  intercede  for  the  Count 
Ercole  Bentivoglio,  whose  crops  had  been  sequestrated,  and  shortly  afVer,  the 
Grand  Duchess  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  attention  paid  to  her  entreaties; 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara  recommends  an  actress  of  the  name  of  Vittoria;  the  car- 
dinal San  Sisto  certain  unruly  students  of  the  university; — *'  we  too,*'  he  says, 
**  have  been  scholars;"  Giacomo  Buoncompagno,  son  of  the  pope,  a  profeasoTt 
who  had  been  deprived  of  his  post;  the  cardinal  of  Como,  who  then  chiefly 
conducted  affairs,  certain  monks,  whose  privileges  had  been  interfere  with;  lie 
expresses  himself  by  no  means  in  the  lone  of  a  ruler.  There  are  also  peUtioos 
of  another  kind.  A  father,  whose  son  had  been  murdered,  entreats  urgently, 
and  in  the  most  supplicating  manner,  that  justice  should  be  executed  on  the 
murderer,  who  was  already  in  prison  at  Bologna. 

The  governor's  chief  influence  was  over  the  administration  of  justice.  In  all 
other  things  the  city  was  very  independent. 

**  I  senator!,"  says  the  report,  **  conferiscono  o?ni  cosa  importante  col  supe- 
riore,  et  havendo  in  mano  tutti  li  datii  et  entrate  della  citta,  del  datio  del  sale  e 
vino  in  poi,  che  e  del  papa,  dispensano  li  denari  publici  mediante  un  scrutinio, 
che  si  fa  presente  il  superiore  con  le  mandate  sottoscritte  dal  detto  superiore,  dal 
gonfaloniere  et  assunti  deputati  secondo  li  negotii.  Hanno  cura  delle  impod- 
tioni  e  gravezze  imposte  a  contadini,  reali  e  personali,  come  per  li  buoi  e  teste:— 
attendono  alle  tasse  che  pagano  li  contadini;  alle  muraglie,  porte  e  serragli;  a 
conservare  il  numero  de'  soldati  del  contado: — provedono  ch'  altri  non  usurpi  II 
publico  e  si  conservi  la  bellezze  della  citta: — han  cura  della  fiera  della  seta: — 
eleggono  ogni  mese  per  la  ruota  ciTile  4  dottori  forastieri,  che  biso^a  siano 
almeno  dottori  di  X  anni,  e  quest!  veggono  e  detcrminano  ogni  causa  civile." 

The  question  is,  how  far  the  representatives  of  the  papal  government  retained 
their  innuence  in  this  state  of  things.  It  was,  as  we  have  just  said,  principally 
shown  in  the  administration  of  justice.  **  Un  auditore  generale  concorre  neiib 
cognition!  delle  cause  con  la  ruota  et  un'  altro  particolare  delle  cause  che  avoea 
a  se  et  uno  criminale  chiamato  auditore  del  torrione  del  luogo  ove  risiede,  qual 
tiene  due  sottoauditori  per  suo  servitio,  e  tutti  quell!  sono  pagati  dal  publico.'* 

Certain  statistical  accounts  follow.    **  Contado  circa  miglia  180:  semina  In-- 
tomo  a  corbe  120  m.,  raccoglie  un  anno  per  1'  altro  550  m.  a  660  m.  corbe.     Fa  d^ 
130  m.  anime  (la  citta  70  m.,  che  avant!  le  carestie  passavadOm.)  16  m.  foochi^ 
consuma  corbe  200  m.  di  formento  (la  corba  160  libra,)  60  m.  costolate  di  vino^ 
18  m.  corbe  di  sale,  1700  m.  libre  d'  olio,  ammazza  8  m.  vaccine,  10  m.  Titelli* 
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13  m.  poTchi,  8  m.  castrati,  6  m.  agnelH,  et  abrugia  400  m.  libre  di  candele 

Si  fa  oonto  che  un  anno  per  V  altro  moreno  nellacitta  3  m.  persona  e  ne  nascono 
4mM  che  ei  faccino.600  apose  e  60 — 70  monachi,  che  siano  portati  a' poveri 
bastard ini  300  putti  1*  anno.  Ha  400  fra  carrozze  e  cocchi.  Vengono  nella 
citta  ogni  anno  da  600  m.  libre  de  foUicelH  da  quali  si  fa  la  seta,  e  se  ne  mette 
opera  per  nso  della  citta  100  m.  libre  1'  anno/* 

85. 
Instruitiane  per  un  legato  di  Bologna,    (  VctUic.') 

Of  a  somewhat  later  date.    The  following  counsels  are  curioos. 

**  Invigilare  sopra  ffli  avvocati  cavillosi  et  in  particolare  quelli  che  pigliano  a 

proteggere  a  torto  i  villani  contro  li  cittadini  e  j^entilhaomini, accarezzare 

m  apparenza  tutti  li  roacristrati,  non  conculcare  i  nobili.*'  The  evil  of  the  brayi 
bad  risen  to  such  a  pitcn,  that  many  of  the  students  who  had  not  yet  matrica- 
lated,  had  become  members  of  their  body. 

Other  papers  exhibit  the  state  of  the  Uampagna  di  Roma;  they  show  how  the 
poor  peasant  was  harassed,  what  share  of  the  profits  the  barons  kept  for  them- 
•elres,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  land  was  tilled. 

86. 

DicMaraiione  di  iutto  queUo  che  pagano  i  vassaUi  de  baroni  JRomani  al  papa  e 

aggravj  che  pagano  ad  em  baroni, 

^\,  Pagamenti  diversi  che  si  fanno  da  vassalli  de  baroni  Romani  al  papa* 
Pagano  il  sale,  pagano  un  quattrino  per  libra  di  carne,4)agano  1*  impositions  per 
il  mantenimento  delle  galere  posts  da  Sisto  quinto,  pagano  i  sussidii  triennali, 
pegano  i  cavalli  morti  cloe  per  alloggiamento  di  cavalleria,  pagano  una  certa 
impositions  che  si  chiama  de  soldati,  pagano  una  certo  impositions  che  si  chiama 
1*  archivio,  pagano  un'  altra  impositions  che  si  chiama  S.  Felice,  pagsmo  la  foff- 
Itetta  messa  da  Sisto  quinto,  pagano  una  certa  impositions  che  si  chiama  sale 
foiastico. 

**IL  Pagamenti  che  fanno  H  medesimi  vassali  a  baroni.  Pagano  poi  al 
barone,  ore  sono  molina,  tanto  grano,  perche  e  somma  molto  grave,  pagano  ris- 
posta  di  yino,  pagano  risposta  d'  olio  ove  ne  fa,  pagano  di  mandare  i  porci  net 
castagneti  e  querceti  fatta  la  raccolta  che  chiamano  ruspare,  pagano  tasse  d'  hos- 
terie,  pagano  tasse  de  pizigaroli,  pagano  tasse  de  fornari,  pagano  de  bichierari, 
pagano  qnelli  che  ranno  a  spigolare  come  e  secato  il  grano,  pagano  dei  bestiami 
ebe  Tanno  a  pascere,  pagano  risposta  di  grano  pagano  risposta  di  biada.  Mon- 
tano  tatU  qaesti  aggravii,  come  si  puol  vedere  dalP  entrate  dell  duca  Altemps, 
eomputata  la  portions  del  molino  della  molara  che  si  trahe  da  vassali i,  2803  sc; 
qaesto  si  cava  da  vassalli  del  Montecapuri  (1)  del  ducato  Altemps,  che  sono  da 
180  e  190  fuochi,  e  cio  si  mette  per  esempio,  onde  si  possa  vedere  appresso 
eome  sono  aggiavati  i  vassalli  de  baroni  Romani  dello  stato  ecclesiastico.  Aver* 
tasi  che  qui  non  ci  ^  quelle  che  si  paga  alia  camera." 

87. 
Noia  della  eniraii  di  moUi  ngnori  e  ducha  Romani. 

Without  doubt,  belonging,  like  the  former  document,  to  the  times  of  Clement 
Till,  who  is  simply  styled  the  pope. 

The  Colonna  family  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  vassals;  other 
families  possessed  more  allodial  property.  The  income  of  the  Contestabile 
Colonna  is  reckoned  at  26,000  scudi,  that  of  Martio  Colonna  of  Zagarolo  at 
98,000. 

We  have  seen  how  the  system  of  loans  pursued  by  the  state  was  imitated  by 
tiie  barons.  The  Sermoneto  family  had,  in  the  year  1600,  an  income  of  27,000 
•eiidiy  and  debM  amounting  to  300,000  scadi:  the  Dake  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  an 
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income  of  14,600  scudi,  and  debts  to  the  amount  of  360,000  aeudi.  The  home 
of  Montalto  exceeded  all  others;  they  had  debts  to  the  amount  of  600,000  scudi. 
The  collective  incomes  of  the  Roman  barons  were  estimated  at  3719747  scudi, 
and  their  possessions  at  the  value  of  nine  millions  of  gold. 

The  author  found  that  the  estates  were  by  no  means  neglected. 

**  Questi  terreni  di  campagna,  contrario  all'  opinione  commune  e  a  quel  cfat 
io  pensavo,  sono  tenuti  con  grandissima  cura  e  diligenza:  perche  si  arano  quat« 
tro,  sei  e  sette  volte,  si  nettano  d'  erbe  due  o  tre,  tra  le  quali  una  d'  invemo,  si 
levano  1*  erbe  con  la  mano,  si  seminano,  ra^guagliati  li  quattro  anni,  li  due  a 
grano  nei  sodi  luoghi:  dove  non  si  semina,  vi  si  fidano  le  pecore.  Le  spighe  si 
tagliano  alte,  onde  rimane  assai  paglia:  e  quella  poi  si  abbrugia,  che  fa  eves- 
cere.  £  li  aratri  con  che  si  arano  questi  terreni,  generalmente  non  ranno  molto 
profondo:  e  questo  awiene  perche  la  maggior  parte  di  questi  terreni  non  sob 
molto  fondati  e  tosto  si  trova  11  pancone.  Questa  campagna  e  lavorata  totla 
per  punta  di  denaro''  (by  day  laborers),  **  segata,  seminata  e  sarchiata:  in  som- 
ma,  tutti  li  suoi  bisogni  si  fanno  con  forastieri:  e  genti  che  lavorano  detta  caoh 
pagna,  sono  nutriti  della  robba  che  si  porta  loro  con  le  cavalle.  Questa  cam- 
pagna, computati  i  terreni  buoni  e  cattivi  e  raggua^liato  un'  anno  per  1'  altro,  M 
puo  dir  che  faccia  ogni  uno  soi,  avvertendo  che  nei  luoghi  di  questi  si^ori  dove 
sono  i  loro  castelli  molte  fiate  non  fanno  far  lavorare,  ma  li  danno  a  risposta  a* 
vassalli  sncondo  che  convengono.  E  questo  basti  quanto  alia  campagna  di 
Roma.  S'  afiittera  ragguagliato  il  rubbio  di  questo  terreno  50  giulj,  onde  a  farli 
grrassa  verra  il  rubbio  del  terreno  cento  scudi  e  dieci  giulj.'' 

Besides,  it  was  reckoned  that  there  were  at  that  time  79,504  rubbia  of  land 
in  the  campagna,  and  that  they  yielded  318,016  scudi  yearly;  4  scudi  the  rub- 
bia;—rather  more  than  31 00  rubbia  belonged  to  the  barons;  about  23,000  to  the 
religious  houses,  more  thhn  4000  to  foreigners,  and  31,000  rubbia  to  the  remain- 
ing Roman  inhabitants.  This  proportion  was  changed  at  a  later  period,  whes 
the  Roman  citizens  sold  so  many  of  their  estates. 

Let  us  however  pass  to  the  more  general  relations. 

88. 
Per  soIUvare  la  camera  apottoliea.    Ducorso  di  mom^  3ialva$ia.  1606. 

In  spite  of  all  the  taxes,  it  was  remarked  with  terror  by  the  papal  government, 
that  it  still  possessed  nothing.  **  The  payment  of  interest,'^  exclaims  our  au- 
thor, *'  consumes  nearly  the  whole  income:  the  government  is  constantly  embar^ 
rassed  how  to  cover  the  current  expenses;  if  any  extraordinary  demand  occurs 
they  know  not  whither  to  turn.  It  would  be  impossible  to  impose  new  taxes, 
and  new  savings  would  not  even  be  advisable:  **  magnum  vectigal  parsimonia;" 
there  remains  nothing  but  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
take  money  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Instead  of  all  the  monti,  with  di^ 
ferent  rates  of  interest,  there  must  be  but  one,  a  monte  papale,  with  four,  or  at 
most  6ve  per  cent.;  all  the  rest  must  be  bought  in  at  their  nominal  value,  a  pr(^ 
ceeding  in  which  the  apostolic  see  would  be  fully  justified,  as  it  had  usuallj 
reserved  such  a  right  on  the  erection  of  the  monti — earlier  popes,  e,  g.  Paul  Iv, 
had  been  obliged  to  sell  at  50  per  cent.;  Clement  VIII  himself  had  only  re- 
ceived 96 J."  The  author  hereupon  enters  into  a  detail  of  how  far  such  a 
scheme  would  be  practicable. 

*^  Succedera  che  stante  la  larghezza  ed  abbondanza  del  denaro  che  al  presente 
si  trova  nei  la  piazza  di  Roma  con  1'  accrescimento  che  fara  il  millione  estratto, 
aff^iunta  la  difficolta  e  pericolo  di  mandar  fuori  la  moneta  e  1'  oro  per  la  prohi- 
bitione  sudetta"— which  he  had  proposed — **  che  la  maggior  parte  di  quern  che 
hanno  monti  ed  offizj  estinti,  volontieri  entreranno  in  questo  monte  papale,  ad  a 
quelli  che  vorranno  i  lor  denari  contanti,  se  gli  potranno  pagare  del  detto  mil* 
hone  e  del  prezzo  del  monte  papale  che  si  andra  vendendo.  Si  puo  anche  coo- 
siderare  che  ne'  monti  non  vacabili  ne  sono  gran  parte  vinculati  ed  obbligati  » 
reinveetimento  per  sicurta  di  eccezione  di  dote,  di  luoghi  pii  ed  altri  obbligliiv 
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ehe  neeessflriamente  entreranno  in  qaetto.monte  p&pale,  e  si  tarderi  amai  a  rice* 
rete  il  dinaro,  per  ritrovare  altro  reinTestimento  o  dare  altra  sodisfattlone  ed 
adempimento  alle  conditioni  ed  obbli^lii  a  quali  sodo  sottoposU,  il  che  anco  ap- 
poitBiA  molto  comodo  e  facilita  a  qaesto  negoUo. 

**  Potra  anco  la  camera  aceollarai  tntti  i  monti  delle  communitsl  e  de*  partico- 
lari,  e  ridurli  come  sopra,  e  godere  quel  piu  sine  che  da  esse  community  e  parti* 
eolari  saranno  estinti. 

**  A  tutti  quelli  che  in  luogro  di  altri  monti  e  ofiiej  Torranno  del  detto  monte 
papale,  se  gU  deve  dare  la  spedizione  e  la  patenle  per  la  prima  Toita  gratis  senza 
■peM  alcuna* 

**In  qnesta  maniera  puo  la  S^  V  in  breve  tempo  sollerare  e  liberare  la  sede  e 
la  etmera  apostolica  da  tanti  debiti  e  tanta  oppressione:  perche  con  1'  ayanzo  che 
d  iara  dalla  detta  estinzione  e  reduzione  di  frntti  ed  interesse,  che  secondo  il 
ealcolo  date  alia  S**  V  dal  sue  comraipsario  della  camera  ascende  almeno  con  far 
la  rednzione  a  5  per  cento  a  sc.  qnattro  cento  trentunmila  ottoeento  cinqnel'  anno, 
potra  estinguere  ogni  anno  scudi  trecento  trentunmila  ottoeento  cioqae  di  debito, 
eltre  alii  sc.  centomila  che  saranno  assegnati  per  rimettere  in  castello  il  millione 
eitratto  a  compire  la  meta  del  terzo  millione  che  manca.** 

It  is  anfficient  to  remark  here,  how  seriously  people  began  to  think  on  a  well- 
legolated  financial  system:  it  is  not  necessary  to  insert  the  calculations.  The 
Roman  court  did  not  adopt  any  plan  of  this  kind,  but  followed  the  easier  and 
more  convenient  road. 

89. 

JMi  di  danari  officii  e  mohili  dotuUi  da  papa  Paolo  Va  tuoi  partnti  e  coneetnoni 

faUUi. 

The  pope  had  been  advised  to  draw  in  the  officii  bearing  interest,  and  the 
uontf.  We  here  find,  1.  (**  Nota  offlciorum  concessorum  excell"^  domino  M. 
Antonio  Burghesio  tempore  pontificatus  felicis  recordationis  Pauli  V;**  there 
are  altogether  120  offices,  the  value  of  which  is  reckoned  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary market-price;  2.)  **  Nota  di  molte  donationi  di  monti  fatte  alTi  sig'^  Fran- 
eeaco  Gioan  Battista  e  M.  A.  Borghese  da  Paolo  V,  con  le  giustificationi  in 
margine  di  qualsivoglia  partite."  That  is  to  say,  the  extracts  from  the  official 
books,  whence  we  learn  these  donations,  are  also  set  down.  There  are  similar 
raliries  containing  lists  of  the  sums  of  money  and  the  other  valuables  which 
were  given  to  these  signori,  and  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them.  The  justifi- 
cations are  in  the  following  style.  **  Nel  libro  della  thesoreria  secreta  d*  Ales- 
MOdro  Raspoli  fol.  17  e  da  doi  brevi,  uno  sotto  la  data  delli  26  Genn.  1608  et  V 
aHro  delli  11  Marzo,  registrati  nel  libro  prime  signaturarum  Pauli  V  negli  atti 
di  Felice  de  Totis  fol.  126  et  fol.  ISl.^A  di  23  Dec.  1605  sc.  36  m.  d'  oro  stampe 
donati  al  sig'  GB  Borghese  per  pagar  il  palazzo  et  il  restante  impiegarli  nella 
ftbrica  di  quelle,  quali  scudi  36  m.  d'  oro  stampe  provenivano  del  prezzo  del 
ehiamato  di  mons'  Centuriono  ridotti  a  24  moneta  a  ragione  di  Giulii  13  per 
•oadb  Bono  46,800  sc." 

I  have  already  shown  to  what  extraordinary  sums  these  donations  amounted, 
and  what  an  influence  the  rise  of  the  papal  families  had  upon  the  capital  city 
and  the  provinces. 

90. 

Rtkdiont  delio  stato  eeelctiastico  dove  si  eoniengono  molH  partieolari  degtU  di  cor^ 
nderatione.     (1611.)     Inform.  PolitU  XLf.  1  to  27. 

It  18  stated  at  the  very  beginning  that  the  author  was  asked  for  this  report  one 
morning,  and  sent  it  home  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

It  would  have  been  truly  wonderful  if  he  could  have  dictated  within  a  few 
lioiira  BO  circumstantial  a  report,  which  tamed  out  by  no  means  bad,  and  con- 
tdna  much  that  is  remarkable.    We  find  here  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
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Bomber  of  inhabitants  was  decreasing  in  manj^  parts  of  Italy,  either  throng^ 
plague  or  famine,  or  through  the  murders  committed  by  the  banditti,  or  through 
the  excessive  load  of  taxes;  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  marry  at  a  enitable  age 
and  to  bring  up  a  family  of  children.  Moreover  their  very  blood  was  wrung 
(rom  the  inhabitants  by  the  taxes,  and  their  spirits  crushed  by  the  endless  fs- 
strictions  on  trade. 

The  anonymons  author  betrays  himself  on  one  occasion.  He  remarks,  thai 
he  had  written  a  book  entitled,  **  Ragione  di  state.**  **  Ho  diffasaiiiente  trattato 
nella  ragione  di  state,**  he  says  somewhere. 

This  gives  us  a  clue  to  him.  In  the  year  1589,  there  appeared  at  Venteet 
**  Delia  ragion  di  state  libri  X  con  tre  libri  delle  cause  della  grandessa  ddle 
citta.'*  It  is  dedicated  to  that  Wolf  Dietrich  von  Raittenau,  Archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  who  first  among  the  German  princes  introduced  a  stricter  administrip 
tion  of  the  government,  fashioned  after  the  Italian  system.  Its  anthor  is  tiis 
well-known  Giovanni  Botero,  whose  **  Relationi  universali**  enjoyed  very  ex* 
tensive  circulation  at  that  time. 

It  is  evident  that  these  ''  Relationi**  must  be  examined,  to  see  if  they  do  not 
contain  the  one  we  have  before  us. 

In  the  main  work  itself,  which  contains  a  summary  account  of  the  States  of 
the  Church,  it  is  not  to  be  found;  but  there  exists  a  smaller  work,  freonently  ap- 
pended to  the  former:  **  Relationi  del  sig' Giov.  Botero  Benese di  Spagna, 

dello  state  della  chiesa,  del  Piamonte,  della  contea  di  Nizza,  dell*  isola  Tapro- 
bana,*'  the  dedication  of  which  is  dated  1611;  in  this  we  have  the  present  report 
word  for  word. 

The  introduction  alone  is  different.  The  report  bears  the  following  title: 
*'  Discorso  intomo  alio  stato  della  chiesa  preso  della  parte  dell'  nflldo  del  ea^ 
dinale  che  non  %  stampata.**  It  belonged,  as  we  see,  to  a  woric  open  the  daties 
of  the  cardinals. 

I  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  judge,  whether  the  most  credulous  would  be  de- 
ceived by  the  introduction  to  the  report,  which  I  have  mentioned  above. 

91. 
Thrqu,  Pitaro  sopra  la  negotiaiione  maritima,    17  Ott,  1613.     {VaUie,) 

Botero  recommends  attention  to  the  commerce  of  the  papal  states.  In  fact 
there  was  then  a  plan  for  excavating  a  new  harbor  at  the  town  of  Fano.  Hopes 
were  indulged  of  drawing  thither  the  trade.of  the  towns  of  Urbino. 

The  author  however  urges  the  most  cogent  reasons  against  this  plan.  He 
says  that  the  example  of  Ancona  should  be  kept  in  mind,  which  town  he  (as  do 
the  Venetians  shortly  afterwards),  describes  as  very  much  gone  to  decay.  **  Ne 
sono  partiti  li  mercanti,  forastieri,  i  nativi  falliti,  le  genti  gl*  uomini  impoveriti, 

fli  artigriani  ruinati  e  la  plebe  quasiche  dispersa.*'  It  would  be  better  to  levd 
ano  with  the  ground,  than  to  erect  a  harbor  there  with  money  raised  on  inte- 
rest. What  had  been  the  fate  of  Ascoli,  where  afler  a  considerable  loan  had 
been  raised  to  bring  its  maremma  into  cultivation  the  undertaking  had  utterly 
failed. 

In  fact  it  was  not  advisable  on  other  grounds  to  accede  to  such  a  plan,  as  the 
towns  of  Urbino  must  within  a  short  time  escheat  to  Rome. 

93. 

Reiatiane  della  Romagna,     {AIL) 

Belonging  to  about  the  year  1615:  the  year  1613  is  expressly  mentioned;  with 
reference  to  the  whole  period  however  from  the  death  of  Julius  III,  this  doca« 
ment  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  factions  dividing  the  province  are 
described;  the  transfer  of  landed  property  caused  in  particular  by  the  rise  of  the 
papal  families,  is  very  well  explained.  1  have  frequently  made  use  of  this 
document;  a  remark  upon  San  Marino,  which  in  those  early  times  gradually 
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RMe  by  continued  exemptions  to  freedom  and  independence,  may  find  a  place 
here* 

^  La  repuMiea  di  S.  Marino  si  presame  libera,  se  non  in  quanto  e  raccomman- 
data  al  duca  d'  Urbino.  Del  1612  si  propose  e  si  ottenne  in  qael  consiglio  che 
sneeedendo  la  mancanza  della  linea  delle  Rovere  si  dichiaravano  sotto  la  pro- 
tettione  della  sede  apostolica,  della  quale  per  cio  ottennero  alcuni  privilegii  et  in 
particolare  dell*  estrattione  de  grani  e  di  grascia.  Fa  questa  terra,  compresovi 
one  altri  castelli  annessi,  circa  700  fuochi.  E*  situata  in  monti  e  loogo  torte  et 
d  cnstodita  la  porta  da  soldati  proprii.    Hanno  la  libera  amministratione  della 

SQBtizia  e  delta  grazia.  Si  elegono  tra  di  loro  ad  tempus  i  magistrati  maggiori 
iamati  conservatori,  a  qoali  tra  di  loro  si  da  il  titolo  dell'  iflustrissimo.  In 
qoalcfae  ^ve  eccesso  sogliono  condnrre  official!  forestieri  per  fare  process!  e 
canae,  et  in  particolare  li  roinistri  delP  Altezza  del  daca  d'  Urbino,  con  quella 
aotorita  che  loro  pare.  11  publico  e  porero,  che  non  arrira  a  500  scudi  d'  en- 
trada.  Ma  li  particolari  alcuni  sono  comodi  et  alcuni  ricchi  rispetto  alia  pochitd 
del  paese.  Solevano  affittare  bandit!  d'  ogn!  sorte:  ma  perche  alle  volte  ne 
naacevano  scandal!,  e  stato  da  loro  decretato  che  non  si  possino  affittare 
bandit!  se  non  con  certe  condition!:  ma  non  si  ne  puo  bavere  facilmente  salvo- 
condotto." 

93. 

Parole  universali  dtllo  gavemo  eeclenasiieo^  per  far  una  greggia  et  un  pcutore, 
Seereto  alpapa  solo, — Informatt,  XXlV^  (26  leaves.) 

In  spite  of  the  state  of  the  Roman  territory,  which  gradually  deteriorated  so 
obviously,  there  were  still  people  who  cherished  the  most  ambitious  designs. 

They  have  never  been  more  strangely  and  extravagantly  enounced  than  by 
Thomas  Gampanella  in  the  present  work. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  unfortanate  philosopher,  who  fell  under  the 
suspicion  of  a  desire  to  wrest  Calabria  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  of  a 
share  in  the  wild  plans  of  the  duke  of  Ossuna,  is  the  author  of  this  work. 
^  Questo  ^  il  compendio,"  he  says,  **del  libro  intitolato  il  govemo  ecclesiastico, 
il  quale  resto  in  mano  di  Don  Lelio  Orsino,  et  io  autore  tengo  copia  in  Stilo 
patria  mia;"  he  adds,  **  Hsc  et  longe  plura  explicantur  in  Monarchia  Messiae." 
Gampanella  was  from  Stilo,  and  this  Monarchia  Messiae  is  by  him.  We 
cannot  doubt  but  that  he  either  composed  or  revised  the  document  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  date  may  be  left  uncertain.  Probably  he  indulged  in  ideas  of  this  kind 
daring  his  whole  life. 

He  remarks  that  the  pope  has  very  warlike  subjects.  **  Li  Romagnuoli  e 
Marohiani  sono  pernatura  inclinati  air  arm!:  onde  servono  a  Venetian!,  Frances!, 
Toscani  e  Spagnuoli,  perche  il  papa  non  e  guerriero.''  He  advises  the  pope 
however,  to  become  warlike.  There  was  still  the  material  for  Ciceros,  Brutuses, 
and  Catos.    Nature  was  not  deficient,  but  art. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  the  pope  should  assemble  two  armies;  that  of  S.  Pietro 
at  sea,  the  other  of  S.  Paolo  on  shore,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  janissaries. 
An  armed  religion  had  never  been  overcome,  especially  when  supported  by  good 
preaching. 

For  he  by  no  means  overlooks  this  latter  requisite.  He  advises  that  the  most 
able  men  should  be  selected  from  all  the  religious  orders,  set  free  from  their 
monastic  vows,  and  permitted  to  devote  themselves  to  learning  and  science. 

In  the  monasteries,  law,  medicine  and  the  liberal  arts  should  be  studied  as 
well  as  theology.  The  golden  age  must  be  preached  to  the  people,  when  there 
siionld  be  one  fold  under  one  shepherd;  the  happiness  of  delivered  Jerusalem, 
wad  of  a  state  of  patriarchal  innocence  must  be  painted  so  as  to  awaken  a  long- 
ing desire  for  them. 

But  when  would  such  a  state  of  felicity  arrival  "Then,"  he  answers, 
'*  when  all  temporal  sovereignties  shall  be  done  away  with  and  the  vicar  of 
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Christ  shall  rule  over  the  whole  earth.*'  *<  Sara  nel  mondo  una  ffieggia  et  ui 
pastore,  e  si  vedra  il  secol  d'  oro  cantato  da  poeti,  1'  ottima  republica  descritia 
da  philosophi,  e  lo  stato  del'  iunocenza  de'  patriarchi^  e  la  felicita  di  Genu** 
lemme  liberata  da  mano  degli  eretici  et  infedeli.  E  questo  fia  quando  sarumo 
evacuati  tutti  li  principati  mondani  e  regnera  per  tutto  il  mondo  solo  il  Ticazio 
di  Christo." 

The  doctrine  roust  be  preached — according  to  his  advice— -that  the  pope  was 
lord  in  temporal  matters  also;  a  priest  after  3ie  order  of  Abimelech,  and  not  of 
Aaron. 

Such  ideas  were  still  entertained^  either — for  I  will  not  decide  between  the 
two  eras— towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth.  We  already  know  how  extraordinary  was  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  power  at  that  period.  Before  I  return  to  the  documents  relating  to  that 
progress,  1  may  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  upon  the  historians  of  the  JesttiCs» 
whose  influence  was  then  at  its  height. 


Bemarks  upon  some  of  the  Histariana  of  the  Jesuits* 

High  conceit  of  themselves  and  leisure  gradually  led  the  greater  number  of 
the  religious  orders  to  write  their  own  histories  in  great  detail. 

None  have  done  this  so  systematically  as  the  Jesuits.  Their  aim  was  to  gine 
the  world  a  connected  and  comprehensive  history  of  all  they  had  accomplished, 
written  by  themselves.  And  in  effect  the  '*  Historia  Societatis  Jeso,"  known  to 
us  under  the  names  of  Orlandinus  and  his  continuers,  is  a  work  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  relates  to  that  order— indeed  we  may  say  as  relates  to  the  history 
of  the  century  generally. 

Nicolaus  Orlandinus,  a  native  of  Florence,  had  for  a  time  been  at  the  head  of 
the  college  of  Nola  and  the  novices  trained  at  Naples,  when  in  1598  be  was 
summoned  by  Acquaviva  to  Rome,  and  appointed  historian  to  the  order.  In  his 
style  of  writing,  as  well  as  in  the  business  of  life,  he  was  careful,  extremely 
accurate,  and  cautious;  but  his  health  was  extremely  feeble.  With  great  labor 
he  brought  his  work  down  to  the  death  of  Ignatius.     He  died  in  1606. 

His  successor  in  this  occupation  was  Franciscus  Sacchinus,  bom  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Perugia,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Jesuit  historians.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  peasant,  who  occasionally  visited  him  at  the  Collegium  Romannm, 
where  he  studied  rhetoric;  and  it  is  told  in  his  praise,  that  he  was  never 
ashamed  of  his  origin.  He  devoted  himself  for  eighteen  years  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  history,  residing  at  the  house  of  probation  upon  the  Monte  Quiri- 
nale,  which  he  scarcely  ever  quitted.  Nevertheless  he  spent  his  life  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  great  interests  of  the  world.  The  restoration  of  Catholicism 
was  still  in  its  fullest  progress.  What  can  be  more  attractive  to  a  historiaOt 
than  to  describe  the  origin  and  beginnings  of  an  event,  the  development  and 
effects  of  which  are  within  his  own  observation]  Sacchinus  felt  all  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  his  subject — this  general  battle  fought  out  in  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  orthodoxy.  ^*  I  do  not  describe  wars,^'  he  says  '^of  nations  against  each 
other,  but  wars  of  the  human  race  against  the  monsters  and  the  powers  of  hell; 
— wars  not  embracing  single  provinces,  but  every  land  and  every  sea; — wars, 
in  which  not  earthly  power  but  the  heavenly  kingdom  is  the  prize."  In  this 
tone  of  Jesuitical  exaltation  he  has  wriiten  the  history  of  the  government  of 
Lainez  (1556-1564;)  of  Borgia  down  to  1572;  of  the  cardinal  Everardus  Mer- 
curianus  down  to  1580~each  in  one  volume  containing  eight  books:  and  of  the 
first  ten  years  of  Acquaviva*s  administration  in  the  same  number  of  books. 
Altogether  there  are  four  tolerably  thick  and  closely  printed  folio  volumes,  in 
spite  of  which  he  makes  excuses  for  being  so  concise.  And  in  truth  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  is  ever  prolix  or  tedious.  He  is  of  course  partial  in  the  highest 
degree;  he  passes  over  whatever  does  not  please  him,  and  incorporates  into  his 
work  those  materials  only  which  redound  to  the  honor  of  his  order,  and  so  oo; 
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MTeithelesSy  maoh  is  to  be  learned  from  his  books.  I  have  here  and  there  com- 
Mred  him  with  the  sources  he  has  drawn  from,  e,  g,  with  those  parts  of  the 
Litterae  Annus  which  are  printed  and  were  accessible  to  me — for  in  Germany 
books  of  this  kind  are  very  rare,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
libraries  of  Breslau  and  Gottingen: — I  have  on  all  occasions  found  that  his  ex- 
tncts  were  made  with  judgment,  a  feeling  of  what  was  characteristic,  and  in- 
deed with  talent.  In  the  course  of  this  work  Sacchini  had  acquired  so  circum- 
■tantial  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  that  the  general, 
Matio  Yitelleschi  himself,  summoned  him  to  take  part  in  them.  For  our  sake 
it  is  to  be  wished  this  had  not' been  the  case,  for  Sacchini  would  then  have 
ftnished  his  account  of  the  government  of  Acquaviva,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochs  would  have  been  far  better  illustrated  than  it  has  been  at  a  later 
period.  Sacchini  died  in  1625.  His  last  volume  was  completed  and  published 
by  Petrus  Possinus. 

With  the  progress  of  time,  however,  enthusiasm  declined.  Even  the  '*  Imago 
primi  ssculi,*'  of  the  year  1640,  is  far  less  rich  in  matter,  more  credulous  of 
miracles,  and  more  uncouth  in  style.  •  Not  till  1710  did  there  appear  a  continua- 
tion of  Sacchini  by  Jouvency,  comprehending  the  last  fifteen  years  under  Ac- 
quaviva. Jouvency  also  has  unquestionable  talent;  he  narrates  in  a  style  de- 
•oriptive  and  flowing,  though  not  devoid  of  pretension;  but  unfortunately  he 
interpreted  the  word  Historia  too  literally,  and  did  not  choose  to  write  annals 
as  Sacchini  bad  done.  He  therefore  distributed  the  matter  which  he  found  at 
hand  under  different  heads:  '^  Societas  domesticis  motibus  agitata; — societas  ex« 
temis  cladibus  jactata;— vexata  in  Anglia;^oppugnata; — aucta, — &c.^'  In  con- 
•e^aence  of  this  arrangement,  he  did  not  devote  the  necesssary  attention  to  the 
pout,  undoubtedly  the  most  important — the  revived  spread  of  Catholicism  in 
protestant  countries.  The  method  of  annals  was  besides  far  more  appropriate  to 
•och  a  subject.  With  all  his  historical  labors,  Jouvency  only  succeeds  in  pro- 
ducing a  compilation  of  fragments. 

And  in  fact  he  met  with  Tittle  applause.  The  order  once  even  had  the  project 
of  causing  this  whole  epoch  to  be  rewritten  on  the  model  of  Sacchinus,  and  it 
was  afterwards  strictly  followed  by  Julius  Cordara,  who  continued  this  history 
from  1616  to  1625.  But  the  spirit  in  which  former  authors  had  written  was 
Irrecoverably  lost.  Cordara's  volume  is  very  useful,  but  not  to  be  compared  in 
reach  of  thought  or  in  power  with  the  productions  of  his  earlier  predecessors,  or 
even  of  Juvencius.  It  appeared  in  1750.  After  that  time  the  order  were  forced 
into  too  many  struggles  for  existence  to  allow  them  leisure  to  think  of  a  con- 
tinnation  of  their  history.  The  epoch  of  their  greatest  glory  was  moreover 
past. 

Besides  this  general  history,  there  exists,  as  is  known,  a  great  number  of  pro* 
Tincial  histories  of  the  order.     In  most  of  them  the  general  history  forms  the 

Sound  work:  it  is  often  copied  literally.  This  is  most  strikingly  the  case  in 
«her,  '^  Historia  provincise  Austriee;"  where  the  author  repeatedly  copies  Sac- 
chinus even  in  particular  expressions,  e.  g,  he  reproduces  the  "  pudet  referre*' 
of  the  original  thus,  **  pudet  sane  referre.*'  (Sacchin.  iv,  vi,  78.  Socher,  vi, 
n^  33.) 

But  I  will  not  enter  into  a  criticism  of  these  authors;  the  field  is  far  too  wide, 
and  in  these  days  moreover  they  are  not  attractive,  when  too  little,  rather  than 
too  much,  credit  is  attached  to  them;  one  remark  only  may  be  allowed  me  upon 
the  history  of  Ignatio  Loiola. 

On  comparing  Orlandinus  with  both  of  the  other  more  weighty  historians  of 
Loiola,  it  IS  striking  how  far  more  he  agrees  with  the  one,  Manei  (De  vita  et 
moribus  i).  Ignatii  Loiolae)  than  with  the  other,  Pietro  Ribadeneira.  The  man- 
ner of  this  agreement  is  remarkable.  The  book  of  Maffei  appeared  as  early  as 
1685;  it  was  not  till  fifteen  years  later  that  Orlandinus  produced  his,  and  from 
the  great  similarity  between  the  two,  Maffei  might  easily  appear  to  have  served 
as  a  model.  Nevertheless,  Maffei  is  on  all  occasions  more  elaborate  and  man- 
nered in  his  style:  Orlandinus  more  natural,  more  simple,  and  also  far  more  de- 
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seriptive.  The  riddle  is  solved,  on  learning;  tliat  both  drew  from  the  same 
sonrce,  the  Notes  of  Polancas.  Maffei  does  not  mention  him,  but  we  learn  from 
a  special  treatise  by  Sacchinus,  **  Cojus  sit  auctoritatis  ^uod  in  B.  Cajetani  Tita 
de  D.  Ignatio  traditur,''  which  we  find  in  the  later  editions  of  Orlandinas,  thai 
Everardo  Mercuriano  had  presented  him  with  the  MSS.  of  Polancas.  Accord- 
ing to  that  authority,  Orlandinus  principally  drew  his  materials  from  this  same 
Polancus;  no  wonder  therefore  if  Maffei  and  Orlandinas  agrree.  We  have, 
however,  the  original  notes  in  a  more  genaine  form  in  Orlandinas  than  in  Blafiel: 
the  former  is  more  industrious,  more  detailed,  and  more  true  to  his  aathoritiesi 
the  latter  places  his  glory  in  historical  ornaments  and  good  Latin. 

But  whence  arise  the  differences  in  Ribadeneira's  statementsi  The  cause  of 
them  is,  that  he  drew  principally  from  another  written  document— -the  Notes  of 
Ludovicos  Consalvos. 

Both  Consalvos  and  Polancus  derived  their  information  from  the  oral  comma- 
nications  of  Ignatius  himself;  as  far  as  I  can  see,  however,  Polancas  picked  ap 
the  accidental  and  occasional  expressions  of  the  general  of  the  order,  whilst  Cod* 
salvus  knew  how  to  draw  him  out  upon  occasions  to  give  a  circamstantial  nar- 
ration; as  for  instance,  of  his  first  spiritual  call. 

And  thus  it  seems  that  we  have  to  distinguish  a  donble  tradition;  the  one  by 
Polancus,  repeated  in  Maffei  and  Orlandino,  the  other  by  Consalvns,  repeated  in 
Ribadeneira. 

Consalvus  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable:  he  gives  authentic  commanioations, 
from  the  mouth,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  of  Ignatius  himself,  to  which, 
however,  later  writers  have  not  adhered. 

But  here,  as  in  all  tradition,  it  is  easy  to  detect  an  expansion  of  the  original 
and  simple  material.  This  process  was  begun  even  by  Ribadeneira;  e.  g,  he  de- 
rived the  account  of  the  eight  days*  ecstacy  of  Ignatius  at  Manresa,  wnenee  he 
was  awakened  by  the  word  of  Jesus,  from  the  narratives  of  the  lady  Isabella 
Rosel  of  Barcellona.  **  Examen  Ribadeneire  in  comment,  prsv.  AA.  SS.  Jolii 
t.  VII,  p.  690." 

But  people  were  far  from  being  contented  with  him.  He  did  not  touch  upon 
many  of  the  miracles  which  were  commonly  believed.  **  Nescio"  says  Sacchi- 
nus, ^*  quae  mens  incidit  Ribadeneiras  ut  multa  ejus  generis  miracula  praeteriret.*' 
On  that  very  account  Polancus  set  about  his  collection  of  them,  and  caused  Mer- 
curian  to  have  it  arranged  and  completed  by  Maffei,  whence  they  found  their  way 
into  Orlandinus. 

But  even  his  legends  did  not  satisfy  the  wonder-seeking  Jesuitism  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  As  early  as  the  year  1606,  belief  prevailed  in  the  sanctity  of  a 
cave  at  Manresa,  where  it  was  said  that  the  ^*  Exercitia  spiritualia"  of  Ignatius 
were  composed,  although  neither  of  the  two  traditions  mentioned  a  syllable  of 
such  a  story,  and  the  Dominicans  maintained,  doubtless  correctly,  that  the  real 
cave  of  Ignatius  was  in  their  monastery. 

At  that  very  time  the  differences  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  were 
at  their  height;  motive  sufficient  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  fix  on  another  spot 
as  the  scene  of  the  foundation  of  their  order. 


And  now  let  us  return  to  our  MSS.,  concerning  Gregory  XV  and  Urban  VIII. 

94. 

BekUiont  deUi  eee^  S^  Hieron,  Giustinian  K^  Proc^,  Ant,  Grimani  Kr^  Fronts 
Ckmiarini  Proc^,  Hieron,  Soranzo  Kr^  amb^  estraord,  al  sommo  ponieficc  GrtgO' 
rio  XV  P  anno  1621  il  mese  di  Maggio, 

This,  like  all  reports  of  the  same  kind,  is  of  inferior  importance. 

The  description  of  the  new  pope  and  his  government  can  be  but  cursory  aAer 
so  short  a  residence:  a  few  remarks  upon  the  journey  of  the  writers,  the  conclave, 
the  birth  and  early  life  of  the  newly  elected  pope,  and  the  first  workings  of  his 
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administratioo,  eonstitnte  nearly  the  whole  sabject-matter.  In  this  instance 
more  might  have  been  done,  as  Geronimo  Soranzo,  the  reffnlar  ambassador,  who 
haid  resided  fiye  years  at  the  Roman  court,  was  associated  to  the  other  three  ei^ 
Toys,  and  delivered  in  a  common  report  with  them. 

The  interest  felt  by  the  Venetian  senate  was  not  however  of  the  same  kind  as 
onrs;  it  was  political,  not  historical.  The  personal  character  and  the  court-his- 
tory of  a  deceased  ruler  no  longer  excited  any  curiosity,  and  could  be  of  no  essen- 
tud  importauoe.  Soranzo  contents  himself  with  a  few  remarks.  *'  Non  debbo 
tfalasciare  di  narrare  qualche  cosa  delle  pid  gravi  che  mi  sono  occorsedi  maneg- 
glare  in  si  lunga  et  importante  legatione." 

The  roost  important  part  of  the  report  is,  that  wherein  he  explains  the  position 
which  Venice  assumed  with  respect  to  the  see  of  Rome,  in  its  recent  dinerences 
with  Spain. 

**  Gli  Spagnuoli  facevano  considerara  S.  S**  quelle  si  opportune  congiunture  di 
MTYivar  le  ragioni  della  chiesa  in  golfo.  L*  amb'  si  aflfatico  di  mostrare  il  giusto, 
antico  et  indubitato  possesso  del  golfo,  aggiungendo  che  1&  rep**  per  difenderlo 
rieorrerebbe  ad  ajuti  stranieri,  si  valerebbedi  Inglesi,  Olandesi  e  di  Turchi  med°>', 
e  se  S.  S^havesse  fomentato  V  ingiuste  et  indebite  pretensioni  di  Spagnuoli,  arebbe 
posta  tutta  la  X**  in  grand*^  scompiglio.  Un  giomo  S.  S**  mi  desse  *^  Stimiamo 
necessario  che  le  cose  del  golfo  non  si  alterino:  le  novita  seguite  in  esse  ci  son  spi- 
acciute  grandemente:  lo  abbiamo  detto  a  chi  ne  ha  parlato.*' 

It  appears  that  tliere  were  some  grounds  to  fear  that  the  old  differences  would 
break  out  into  open  hostilities. 

Soranzo  only  endeavored  to  persuade  pope  Paul  V  that  the  republic  was  not 
frTorable  to  the  protestants.  *'  Lo  resi  al  pieno  capace  della  bonta  e  del  pnro 
■elo  della  republica." 

The  ambassadors  entertained  the  conviction  that  the  new  pope  would  not  be 
inclined  to  the  Spanish  party.  The  manner  and  form  of  his  election  seemed  to 
•onntenance  their  opinion. 

**  Nella  elettione  di  Gregorio  XV  si  mostro  I'  effetto  del  spirito  santo.  Bor* 
ffhese,  che  aveva  per  far  il  papa  a  sua  voglia  sei  voti  ollre  il  bisogno,  era  riso- 
loto  di  far  eleggere  Campon:  ma  tre  delle  sue  creature  dissentendovi,  nascendo 
pid  altri  inconvenienti,  piu  per  motive  et  istigatione  d'  allri  che  per  inclination 
propria  veone  alia  nommatione  di  Ludovisio  sua  creatura.  Questo  cardinale 
tveva  1'  amore  di  Aldobrandino,  fu  tenuto  da  Spagnuoli  di  placidi  pensieri  Fran- 
oesi  sue  confidente  1'  aveano." 

,  The  pope's  nephew  also  appeared  to  be  independent  of  the  Spanish  party^ 
s^  Mostra  sinora  genio  alieno  da  Spagnoli,*'  are  the  words  of  the  delegates. 

A  change  however  was  soon  visible. 

95. 

Viia  efatti  di  Ludovieo  Lttdovisi,  di  S.  B.  Ch,  vieecane.  nepoU  di  papa  Gregorio 
XF,  tcriito  da  Luc,  Antonio  Giunti  stto  aervitore  da  Urbino.  (jOora,  123 
UavtsJ) 

**  Ludovieo,  ch'  e  poi  state  il  card^  Ludovisi,  nacque  in  Bologna  dal  conte 
Oratio  della  famiglia  di  Ludovisi  e  della  contessa  Lavinia  Albergati  1'  anno 
1695  a  27  d'  Ottobre."  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Rome* 
became  doctor  of  divinity  in  1615,  accompanied  his  uncle  during  his  nuntiatara 
to  Bologna  in  1617,  entered  into  the  prelature  in  1619,  and  was  made  a  carding 
on  the  i6th  of  February,  1621,  the  day  after  the  coronation  of  his  uncle,  thus 
acquiring  that  high  political  station  which  we  have  described  in  the  text. 

**  Daro,'*  says  the  author,  *'  qualche  cenno  delle  cose  parte  da  lui  propostOt 
parte  da  lui  coadjuvate  o  promosse  nel  pontificate  del  sue  zio  Gregorio.'' 

1.  These  were  his  prominent  characteristics.    **  Ascoltava  tutto  con  flemma 

pid  che  ordinaria  :  gli  ambasciatori  mai  si  rendevano  satii  di  trattar  seco, 

si  davaa  tutti,  occioche  tutti  si  dassero  a  lui.  Mostrava  guistitia  e  misericordia 
Visiemey  seuza  passione  o  doppiezza«" 
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8.  His  appointments.  He  advanoed  the  caitlinals  who  had  eontribnted  to 
the  election  of  his  uncle,  to  different  lections,  Orsino  to  Roma^af  Pio  to  the 
March,  Ubaldini  to  Bologna,  and  Capponi  to  the  archbishopric  of  RaTeona. 
They  were  thus  repaid  for  their  services.  Nuncios  were  sent  to  all  courts;  the 
Massimi  to  Tuscany,  Pamfili  to  Naples,  Corsini  to  France,  Sangro  to  Spain, 
Caraffa  to  the  emperor,  and  Montorio  to  Cologne.  Aldobrandino  was  general 
and  Pino  was  paymaster  in  Grermany.  The  greater  portion  of  the  instructions 
of  these  nunciaturas  toe  extant,  which  renders  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  drawn  up  the  more  interesting.  ^^Quantunqae  fos- 
sero  distese  da  m'  Affucchia  prelate  Boloornese,  nondimendo  il  card**  fece  in  esse 
particular  fatica  nolle  annotation!  di  capi,  di  motivi,  del  sense  di  S.  Beat*,  de* 
Tfpieghi  e  consigli  suggeriti  dal  sao  proprio  awedimento  e  sapere."  We  see 
that  they  were  sketched  by  the  cardinal,  the  pope's  nephew,  and  completed  by 
Agucchia,  a  fellow  countryman  of  Ludovisi. 

3.  Bulls  concerning  the  papal  elections.  The  forms  which  had  heretofore 
preyailed  were  altered;  secret  scrutiny  was  introduced,  and  the  adoratioo 
abolished.  Giunti  mentions  the  disadyantages  resulting  from  the  adoration: 
^*  Rendeva  i  cardinali  pid  timidi  nel  dire  il  parer  loro,  partoriva  e  fomentaTa  gravi 
disgusti  tra  gli  escludenti  e  gli  esclusi,  cagionava  che  il  pontefice  si  eleggessa 
senxa  la  debita  premeditatione,  mentre  i  capi  delle  fattioni  manifestaTsno  le 
loro  volunta,  faceva  che  la  sommo  delle  elettioni  fosse  per  il  pid  appoggiata  a 
cardinali  giovani."  We  may  readily  beliere  that  Ludorisi  had  many  other 
more  private  grounds  for  making  these  changes,  which  however  are  not  meii- 
tiooecl. 

4.  The  establishment  of  the  propaganda;  the  canonisation  of  saints:  all  these 
things  we  have  treated  of. 

5:  The  transfer  of  the  electorate;  and  the  share  which  Ladovisi  had  in  that 
measure. 

6.  The  acquisition  of  the  Heidelberg  library:  *' per  la  cjuale  (la  biblioteea 

Palatina)  si  oper6  molto  il  card^  Ludovisto,  atteso  che  npntava  nao  degli 
awenimenti  piu  felici  del  pontificate  del  aio  di  poterla  conse^ire.  Fu  destinalo 
il  dottor  Leon  AUaccio,  scrittore  Greco  dell'  istessa  biblioteea  Vaticana,  che 
andasse  a  riceverla  et  accompagnarla." 

7.  The  protection  which  Ludovisi  gave  to  the  capuchins,  whom  he  esteemed 
very  highly,  and  also  to  the  Jesuits.  Vitelleschi  says,  that  through  the  especial 
protection  which  God  always  afforded  to  the  company,  it  happened  that  it  al- 
ways had  some  great  cardinal  as  its  patron;  for  instance,  Alessandro  Farnese, 
Odoardo  Farnese,  Alessandro  Orsino,  and  now  Ludovisi.  He  had  richly  en- 
dowed the  Jesuit  churches  at  Rome  and  Bologna  out  of  his  own  private  property, 
and  left  by  his  will  200,000  scudi  towards  the  completion  of  the  former.  Even 
during  his  lifetime  he  presented  them  yearly  with  6000  scudi.  The  author 
reckons  that  sum  among  the  cardinal's  other  charities,  which  he  states  to  amount 
to  the  sum  of  32,882  scudi  a  year. 

8.  The  election  of  Urban  VIII  which  is  here  ascribed  to  the  cardinal:  ''sape- 
rando  con  la  sua  destrezza  le  difficolta  che  si  traponevano."  His  quitting  Rome 
and  proceeding  to  his  archiepiscopal  seat  in  Bologna  was  completely  his  own 
choice. 

9.  His  after-life:  he  occasionally  preached  in  Bologna,  and  induced  the  Bo- 
lognese  to  add  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Franciso  Xavier  to  the  list  of  their  patron 
saints:  but  the  chief  thing  was,  that  he  strenuously  opposed  the  wavering  policy 
of  Urban  VHI,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  tenor  of  his  own  govern- 
ment. On  occasion  of  the  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1631,  he  offered 
the  Spanish  court  100,000  scudi,  and  the  produce  of  his  Spanish  abbeys,  of 
which  he  possessed  ten,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Giunti  copies  the 
letter  in  which  Ludovisi  grounds  this  offer  upon  the  '*  presenti  bisogni  della  Grer- 
mania  e  dell'  augustissima  casa  di  S.  M^,  base  e  sostegno  della  religione  cat- 
tolica."  This  offer  was  not  accepted  by  the  Spaniards;  Olivarez  answered  him 
that  although  the  king  refused  his  proposal,  his  majesty  would  not  fiul  to  show 
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the  cardinal  all  the  favor  which  he  could  desire,  and  whiok  might  be  esteemed 
ioterested  if  he  accepted  it. 

Nothing  is  to  be  iouod  here  of  the  intention  ascribed  by  a. Venetian  to  the  car- 
dijaalt  of  summoning  a  council  againt  pope  Urban  VIII. 

The  general  style  of  this  biography  is  that  of  an  official  j>ane^ric. 

Although  it  contains  much  useful  and  credible  information,  it  omits  all  men- 
tion  of  the  more  questionable  facts. 

The  cardinal  died  soon  afterwards.  ^^La  cui  anima,"  concludes  Giunti, 
**  liposi  in  cielo." 

96. 

Imlruttione  a  mona^  veBcovo  d^AversOy  nutUio  destina  to  da  N,  Sig^  aila  Afi^ 
Cuareadi  Ftrdinando  II  Imperatore.    Boma,  \2Apr.  1621. 

We  have  seen  the  important  results  of  Caraffa's  exertions;  even  on  this  a&- 
oount  the  instruction  which  Gregory  XV  wrote  for  him  when  he  first  proceeded 
on  bis  nuntiatura  would  have  been  interesting;  but  it  also  deserves  attention  as 
U  develops  the  views  taken  at  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Prague. 

Gregory  begins  by  assuming,  that  the  object  of  the  protestants  was  to  root  out 
tiie  house  of  Austria,  to  seize  upon  the  imperial  throne,  and  then  to  rush  into 
Italy,  and  rob  and  plunder  that  noblest  portion  of  the  globe.  God  however  had 
given  a  different  turn  to  events,  and  it  was  for  man  to  improve  this  to  the 
Vtmost. 

He  recommends  the  nuncio  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  following  points. 

I.  The  strengthening  of  the  empire  by  the  catholics.  He  promises  assistance 
to  the  emperor,  and  urses  him  to  follow  up  the  victory  promptly. 

II.  Establishment  of  the  catholic  religion.  The  pope  is  deli|^hted  at  its  pro- 
gress in  Austria  and  Moravia.  He  is  comforted  that  the  Calvinists  at  any  rate 
are  not  tolerated  in  Sileaia,  and  yet  he  would  not  sanction  the  toleration  even 
of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  Catholicism, 
in  Hungary  (^*  la  confessione  che,  quantunoue  rea,  si  dilunga  assai  meno  dalla 
professions  cattolica  di  quelle  che  facciano  le  piu  sette  cattoliche").  But  Bo- 
oemia  is  what  he  is  most  solicitous  about.  He  recommends  the  following  means 
fprthe  restoration  of  Catholicism: 

**  I.  Fondare  in  Praga  un'  universita  cattolica. 

**  8.  Rimettere  nelle  antiche  perrochie  cattolici  e  per  le  citta  i  maestri  di  scola 
parimente  cattolici. 

**  3.  L'uso  dei  catcchismie  di  buoni  libri  per  tutto,  ma  per  li  fanciulli  et  idioti 
1*  antiche  canzoni  spirituali  in  lin^a  Bohema. 

^*  4.  Librarj  e  stampatori  cattolici,  facendo  visitare  le  librerie  e  stampe  degli 
ereteci. 

**  5.  L'  opera  de'  padri  Gesuiti  e  di  altri  religiosi. 

^  6.  Ritomare  in  piedi  li  collegii  di  po^ri,  assegnando  a  quelli  ii  beni  ecele- 
ataatici  alienati." 

All  means  of  instruction  and  education.  The  nuntio  is  also  directed  to  oppose 
the  appointment  of  protestant  officers.  **  Lasciandosi  le  menti  humane  piu  con- 
aigliare  dal  proprio  interesse  che  daaltro,  incominceranno  a  poco  a  poco  massima- 
mente  i  giovani  a  piesare  V  animo  alia  religione  cattolica,  se  non  per  altro,  per 
partacipare  di  pubfici  tionori." 

III.  Restoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  pope  complains  much 
OD  this  point.  The  bishops  still  refuse  to  submit  to  the  edicts  of  the  council  of 
IVant;  the  canons  are  given  to  corrupt  practices;  the  chapters  make  a  bad  use 
of  their  patronage;  even  the  emperor  takes  too  many  liberties.  **  L'  imperatore 
iaieaso  sotto  vani  pretesti  di  spo^li,  di  juspatronati,  di  concession!  apostoliehe, 
di  avocarie,  di  incamerationi  e  di  pienezza  di  potesta  trattiene  le  chiese  glianni 
▼acanti,  et  in  quel  mentre  se  ne  prende  per  se  1'  entrate." 

IV.  The  restoration  of  the  papal  authority.  The  emperors  appear  to  be  fflad 
to  aee  that  the  pope  dared  no  longer  issue  excommunications  and  bulls.    More- 
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over,  the  papal  court  has  lost  amazinglj  by  the  fallingr  off  in  the  supplies  of 
money  from  Germany,  which  formerly  amounted  to  200,000  scadi  a  year.     Gr»> 

fory  cannot  entirely  justify  the  proceedings  towards  Klesel,  bat  he  expresses 
imself  on  the  subject  in  very  gentle  terms:  **  non  e  mai  piacinto  troppo  quel 
fatto."  Verospi,  the  auditore  di  rota,  was  sent  over  to  carry  on  the  proosedings. 
y.  The  relations  of  the  emperor  with  Italy,  This  might  be  useful  io  m 
Yaltelline  affairs  more  especially.  In  Spain  the  sackine  of  fortified  towiis  after 
conquest  was  not  yet  permitted.  **  Pare  che  il  duca  di  reria  et  altri  minlstri  di 
8.  M**  Ces.  in  Italia  si  opponghino  a  quel  consiglio,  come  coloro  che  TorrebberU 
ritenere  i  forti  e  con  essi  la  gloria  di  quell'  acquisto."  The  pope  plain!?  ssss 
the  danger  of  this;  the  protestants  in  Germany  could  wish  nothing  more  than  to 
see  the  sword  drawn  in  Italy. 

VI.  Behavior  of  the  nuncio.    He  is  of  course  recommended  in  the  first  pises 
to  Eckenberg;  it  is,  however,  most  remarkable  that  the  pope's  nephew  ezpi 


himself  with  the  utmost  caution  about  the  Jesuits:  **  Terra  ffran  oonto  del  padrs 
Beccano  confessors  di  Cesare,  e  si  valeiacon  destrezza  delr  opera  sua,  non  las^ 
ciando  intanto  di  osservare  i  suoi  discorsi  e  consigli  per  seoprirne  meglio  i  fini 
et  awisarmegli.  E  parimente  a'  padri  Gesoiti  ricorreia  con  avredota  eoni- 
denza."    **  With  cautious  confidence!"    An  admirable  piece  of  advice. 

We  perceive  meanwhile  what  mag^nificent  projects  the  pope  then  entertained. 
He  already  contemplated  the  restoration  of  all  church  property.  We  shall  cos* 
elude  our  extract  with  this  remarkable  passage:  **  Secondo  che  s'  anderanno  ae- 
quistando  de  paesi  tenuti  avanti  dagli  eretici,  ella  faccia  grandissima  istantt 
con  S.  M**  di  ricuperare  i  beni  ecclesiastici  occupati  da  loro  e  di  renderli  alle 
chiese  et  alii  veri  patroni.  Questo  officio  si  fece  per  ordine  di  papa  Paolo  V, 
quando  il  marchess  Spinola  s'  iropossessd  del  palatmato,  e  1'  imperatore  risposs 
che  non  era  ancor  tempo  di  trattarne." 

We  find  that  Paul  V  had  conceived  the  plan  of  the  edict  of  restitntion  in 
1620,  but  that  it  was  then  rejected  by  the  emperor  as  premature. 

The  nuncio  is  now  to  press  this  point,  and  to  represent  to  the  emperor  the 
merit  he  would  acquire  by  it. 

97. 

Instruiiione  a  mons^  Sangro,  pairiarcha  d*  Akszandria  et  areive9CotfO  di  Beneoenitf 

per  andar  nunzio  di  S,  S^  al  re  caitoUco.     1621. 

Sangro  is  reminded  that  in  Spain  power  now  rests  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
Uzeda  and  the  grand  inquisitor;  he  must  therefore  make  it  his  especial  business 
to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  latter  his  spiritual  duties. 

In  order  to  discover  secrets  he  is  directed  to  frequent  the  company  of  the 
ambassadors  of  Venice  and  Tuscany:  **  de'  quali  si  suol  cavar  molto." 

The  questions  of  immunity,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  collettoria,  ars 
treated  at  ffreat  length,  but  I  must  confess  that  the  imperfect  and  illegible  copy 
whieh  I  found,  deterred  me  from  entering  further  into  these  subjects.  Tns 
principal  thing  is,  of  course,  the  explanation  of  political  relations. 

The  nuncio  is  especially  directed  to  demand  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Holland.  He  was  to  remind  the  court  that  Prince  Maurice  was  already  old  and 
£Beble,  and  that  his  death  was  to  be  expected  daily:  that  the  provinces  weie 
weakened  by  the  schisms  of  the  Arminians  and  Gomarists:  that  Count  Henry 
hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  the  former,  and  Count  Ernest  with  that  of  the 
latter,  to  get  possession  of  the  supreme  authoriu:  that  the  Zcalanders  wers 
poor,  and  the  Dutch  hated  by  all  their  neighbors  k)r  their  arrogance.  **LaoDde 
il  re  non  puo  voltare  le  sue  K>rze  contra  di  loro  in  meglior  tempo  ovvero  oppor- 
tonita." 
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98. 

InrifuUiont  a  V*  Sig^*  M^  di  Tbrre*,  ardveaeovo  di  dnirinopoU^  rmrUio  dettinato 

da  N.  Sigr*  in  Pohma.    30  3£aggio,  1621. 

The  misanderstandjDg  between  Paul  Y  and  Sigismand  III  was  not  whollr 
unimportant.  **  Se  la  pieta  del  re,"  saja  Gregory  XV  in  this  instraction  which 
he  gave  to  hia  first  nuncio,  **  e  la  riverenza  che  a  ^aesta  sede  e^li  porta,  non 
kivesBe  ammorzato  del  tutto  o  almeno  coperte  le  scmtille  de'  dispiaceri  lore,  ae 
na  aarebbe  per  li  aoffioni  altrui  acceao  alcun  fuoco  di  disoordia  manifesta." 

Gregory  now  endeayoro  to  smooth  over  eyerythinsr:  he  is  penetrated  by  his 
sense  of  the  merits  of  this  king,  who  coold  not  liave  been  made  a  better  catholic 
in  Rome  itself. 

The  nnncio  is  directed,  above  all,  to  maintain  an  irreproachable  conduct: 
>*  perehe  tntti  gli  pengono  gli  occhi  adosso  e  prendono  ancora  esempio  da  santi 
eostomi  di  Ini,  et  il  re  medesimo  il  propone  a  suoi  prelati  per  norma."  A  diligent 
attendance  at  the  banquets  of  the  ohiet  nobles  would  indeed  be  no  bad  means  of 
aoqoiring  ii^aence,  but  in  would  in  the  end  tend  to  diminish  the  respect  which 
a  nnncio  ouflfat  to  inspire. 

It  would  be  advisable  that  the  nuncio  should,  as  formerly,  visit  the  chnrohea 
in  person. 

The  main  point,  however,  still  was  education.  The  institution  of  the  Dofe- 
trina  Christiana,  as  it  subsists  in  Italy,  was  to  be  introduced  in  Poland  also. 
Catechisms  and  religious  books  were  to  be  provided,  and  worldly  or  protestant 
songs  superseded  by  catholic  ones. 

99. 

LnttrutUone  a  V,  5^«  if'  Laneellotti,  veseovo  di  Nola^  destinaio  da  iV.  8^  «tio 

nurUio  in.  Poionia, 

1  do  not  know  whether  in  1622  or  1623,  but  certainly  daring  the  pontificate  of 
Greffor^  XV. 

The  mstruction  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  Torres  was  also  communicated 
to  Lancellotti.  Since  that  time,  at  the  order  of  the  propaganda,  all  bishops  had 
been  obliged  to  report  the  state  of  their  dioceses;  and  out  of  their  reports  the 
luuieio  was  to  collect  his  information. 

With  regard  to  political  affairs  this  instruction  is  more  explicit.  The  nuncio 
is  to  maintain  the  good  understanding  between  Poland  and  ine  house  of  Austria 
by  every  possible  means,  for  this  keeps  the  Turlcs  and  the  rebellious  subjects 
CM  the  emperor  in  check. 

.  The  Poles  greatly  wished  to  conclude  a  peace,  or  at  any  rate  a  truce  of  twenty 
years,  with  Gustavus  Adolphos,  who  also  proposed  that,  should  he  die  without 
isioe,  the  line  of  Poland  would  succeed  to  nim;  but  Sigismund  would  listen  to 
nothing.  **Benohe  Gustavo  per  conditione  espressa  che  morendo  lui  senza 
figliuou  gli  avesse  a  succedere  S.  M^  e  la  sua  stirpe,  s'oppose  a  questi  consigli." 
It  was  only  out  of  deference  to  the  Poles  that  he  consented  to  a  short  truce. 
.  The  affair  of  the  united  Greeks  had  already  been  explained  in  the  instruction 
to  Torres,  but  it  is  here  treated  more  clearly  and  fully. 
.  **  I  Greci  commossi  al  tempo  di  Clemente  Ottavo  per  opera  di  Rupaccio  Pao- 
ciorio,  ehe  fu  prima  veseovo  overo  vladica  di  Vladimiera  e  poi  metropolitano 
di  Chiovia,  si  contentarono  i  vescovi  o  vladici  lore,  eccettuati  quelli  di  Leopoli 
a  di  Premisla,  che  nella  lore  ostinatione  si  rimasero,  d^unirsi  alia  chiesa  Romana, 
e  di  riconoscere,  come  fecero  I'anno  1695,  il  papa  per  lore  capo  seoondo  la  forma 
e.professione  di  fede  nel  concilio  Fiorentino  contenuta.  Ma  tante  discordie  ne 
nacquero,  e  cosi  si  posero  nelle  diete  a  impugnare  quella  unione  li  nobili  Greci, 
dagu  heretici  favonti,  che  B*e  havuto  a  mettere  sossopra  il  regfno:  iinperocche 
pochi  del  clero  e  molto  meno  del  popolo  I'hanno  voluto  abbracciare,  ^Bermando 
tutti  essere  per  privati  disegni  e  per  ambitione  di  pochi  stata  fatta  e  senza  loro 
partecipatione.  Onde  si  conservano  bene  li  vescovi  e  pastori  cattollici,  ma 
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quest!  soli  se  ne  stanno,  senza  trovare  peeorelle  che  segaitare  li  yogliano,  e  di 
piu  corrono  gran  rischio  d'essere  dalla  sedie  loro  cacciati  e  che  vengano  aneor 
ad  essi  levate  quelle  chiese  che  tolte  gia  alii  scismatici  farongU  concedate. 
Onde  in  tatte  le  diete  se  ne  fa  \o  strepito  grande;  e  nell'  anno  passato  aYTeone 
che  on  vescovo  o  fosse  il  patria(ica  scismatico  di  Gerusalemroe  mandate  in  Mos- 
coTia  et  in  Russia  dal  patriarca  di  Costantinopoli,  si  feimo  fra  Ruasiy  e  ▼!  cred 
tanti  scismatici  quanti  sono  gli  uniti,  et  eccito  li  cosacchi,  che  sono  tutti  Grsd 
scismatici,  ad  addimandare  nella  dieta  eon  offerte  grandisiBime,  perebe  il  npi» 
per  la  guerra  col  Turco  havesse  bis^rno  di  loro,  che  all'  antiche  loro  pretepsiom 
si  sodisfacesse:  ma  il  vescovo  di  Santo  Angelo,  3\V  hora  nuntio,  ne  diverti  V 
impeto,  siche  tra  per  questo  e  per  pnbliche  necessita,  che  a  nuove  contese  noa 
lasciavano  luogo,  si  pose  con  rautorita  del  re  il  negoUo  in  silentio.  Si  vive  noa 
di  meno  dagli  uniti  nel  medesimo  timore;  e  li  pid  prudenti  prelati  ne  pronosti* 
cano  alia  fine  de'  mali  eventi  se  alcun  provedimento  non  vi  si  piglia:  onde  htv* 
rebbero  alcuni  havuto  per  lo  migliore  che  I'unione  non  si  fosse  mai  fatta,  appor* 
tando  essi  che  sarebbe  stato  piu  egevole  il  ridurre  li  nobili  singolannente  e  di 
famigli  in  famigli  alia  oliiesa  cattolica,  perche  si  vede  per  provm  che  totti  coloro 
che  ad  uno  abbandonano  il  rito  Greco  e  lo  scisma,  stanno  nella  nostrs  chien 
perseveranti.'^ 

100. 

Relatione  faita  alia  eongregattone  de  propaganda  fide  da  Dionyno  Lazari  $opn 
alcune  eote  che  pouono  easere  di  urvitio  aUa  utntafede  eaUoUea,     16SS. 

Dion.  Lazari  had  been  in  England  for  some  time—'*  molti  mesit*'  as  he  ex- 
presses himself— and  describes  bow  Catholicism  may  be  restored  there. 

He  proposes  three  different  means  of  effecting  this  object,  viz.  negotiation 
with  one,  or  with  many,  or  violent  measures. 

He  thinks  much  may  be  effected  with  king  James  personally,  who  was  in- 
different in  his  opinions,  and  timid.  "  Per  la  pratica  che  ho  di  loi,  lo  atimo  in- 
differente  in  qualsivoglia  religione.  It  would  ne  well  to  nourish  his  suspicioos 
by  means  of  forged  letters;  **  Far  artificiosamente  avisar  qualche  suo  ministro 
fuori  del  regno  di  persona  da  loro  creduta  fedele,  e  nell*  istesso  regno  far  trovar 
qualche  lettera  a  nome  supposito  che  trattasse  in  forme  segrete  queste  materie.** 
Buckingham  also  might  be  won  over;  his  wife  being  the  daughter  of  a  catholic 
and  secretly  of  that  faith  herself  (**  e  segreta  cattolica  figlia  anche  di  segreto 
cattolico*').  Buckingham  was  very  anxious  for  connection  with  foreign  powers, 
and  might  thus  be  most  easily  gained,  especially  as  he  was  always  in  dan^ 
from  the  parliament.  **  Essendo  composto  il  parlamento  quasi  per  la  maggior 
parte  di  puritani,  stimarebbe  egli  specie  d'efficace  vendetta  1'  indurre  il  re  al 
cattolicissimo.'^ 

Influence  over  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  would  be  highly  useful  to  obtain 
freedom  of  preaching.  '*  II  che  si  potrebbe  fare  per  via  di  danaro,  proponendo, 
per  cosi  dire,  una  gabella  di  predicatori  et  auditori,  indncendosi  il  re  molte  volts 
per  r  interesse  a  cose  contrarie  a  sua  volonta." 

Violent  measures,  he  says,  were  not  to  be  thought  of.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  peaceful  ones  he  proposes  could  never  have  been  carried  into  execution. 

Lazari  was  one  of  those  people  who  think  that  they  can  influence  the  comae 
of  events  by  intrigues  and  dexterously-laid  plots,  which  however  never  succeed. 

From  the  present  generation  he  hopes  nothing  as  it  is  entirely  nurtured  in 
protestant  opinions;  Uie  prince  alone,  afterwards  Charles  I,  appears  to  ffive  rise 
to  some  expectations.  **  lo  v'  ho  grandissima  speranza,  per  vederlo  a*  indole 
molto  ingenua,  di  costumi  assai  generosi,  molto  sobrio  nel  detestar  li  cattolicL'* 
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inirutlione  dl dottor  Leone  jSUaiio  per  andare  tn  Germaniaper  la  librena  del  Pa- 
laiino.     16'23.     {Hofhihl.  zu  Wien.    MS.  Hohenb.) 

The  infltructioii  by  which  Leo  Allatins,  then  scriptor  in  the  VaticaD,  was 
oommissioDed  to  take  possession  of  the  library  of  Heidelberg. 

This  instmction  is  to  be  found  not  only  at  Vienna  but  in  several  other  li- 
braries, e,  g.  the  Chigi  library  at  Rome  and  in  the  eollections  of  the  instructions 
of  Greffory  XV.  The  literary  interest  attached  to  it  has  caused  it  also  to  be 
known  in  Germany.  Quade,  Baumgarten  and  Gerdes,  one  after  the  other,  had 
It  printed  in  Latin. 

HaTinflT  once  come  within  the  proviuce  of  protestant  erudition,  this  instruction 
meessarily  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  In  his  history  of  the  formation, 
tiM  plunder  and  destruction  of  the  ancient  collections  at  Heidelberg,  (Heidel- 
borg,  1817,)  p.  235,  our  learned  fellow-citizen  and  friend  Herr  G.  R.  Fr.  Wilken 
has  adYanced  important  objections  to  its  authenticity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Latin  translation  is  written  in  a  tone  calcu- 
lated to  raise  suspicion.  Fortunately  however  that  is  removed  when  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  is  placed  before  us. 

In  the  Latin  translation  it  is  stated,  for  example,  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
ented  medals  which  were  given  to  Allatio  for  distribution  among  Tilly^s  soldiers: 
^anum  adhuc  R.  T.  D.  suppeditamus  stratagema,  ut  scilicet  sibi  magnum  num- 
BBOTum  comparet  copiam,  quos  a  Sanctis  canonisatos  esse  fingat."  No  doubt  it 
is  inconceivable  that  the  Roman  court  could  have  expressed  itself  so  to  one  of 
Us  own  servants.  . 

On  consulting  the  original,  we  find  it  ^uite  different.  '*  E  qui  soggiungero  a 
y*  S.  che  se  le  dara  nn  grosso  numero  di  medaglio  con  1'  indulffenza  della  can- 
onizzatione  de'  santi  fatta  da  N.  S."  1  understand  by  this,  medals  struck  upon 
tfie  occasion  of  the  canonization  of  the  saints,  which  had  been  determined  on  by 
Gregory  XV,  together  with  an  indulgence. 

A^  little  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  original  that  Allatio,  as  stated  in  the  Latin 
translation,  spoke  German  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Baumgarten  writes, ''  tradito 
bieri  a  Sancto  Patre  fidei  ipsius  concredito,  Germanico  idiomate  cum  affandi." 
In  the  oriffinal  on  the  contrary  it  stands  thus:  **  presentando  a  Sua  Altezza  il 
brere  di  N.  S**,  le  parlera  a  nome  di  Sua  S^  conforme  al  tenore  di  esso.'^ 

This  translation  is  equally  a  mockery  of  all  probability  and  of  the  Italian 
eiiffinal. 

fint  when  we  see  the  original  is  written  in  so  much  more  reasonable  a  manner, 
•nd  under  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  as  to 
ha  authenticity. 

It  certainly  is  true,  however,  that  Allatio  was  ordered  to  spread  the  report  of 
tiie  intended  removal  of  the  library  to  Munich  and  not  to  Rome.  **  In  ogni  case 
■arm  bene  di  metter  voce  che  si  abbia  da  condurre  solamente  a  Monaco  e  non  a 
Roma."  We  have  already  seen  how  often  the  utmost  caution  was  impressed 
upon  the  papal  delegates,  as  a  duty.  Allatio.  was  charged  with  similar  instruc- 
turns;  for  example:  Massimamente  per  i  paesi  sospetti  sari  sempre  meglio  di 
andare  in  habito  corto,  come  persona  negotiante  del  dominio  Veneto."  So  much 
diasimulation  was  thought  necessary. 

We  must  not  wonder  at  such  directions  being  given  in  writing.  All  at  that 
eoort,and  particularly  in  Ludovisio's  chancery,  delighted  in  writing.  Most  im- 

Sortant  political  views  are  contained  in  the  instructions  composed  by  Agucchia, 
ot  they  are  also  full  of  trifles  of  this  kind.    The  author  wished  to  have  the 
merit  of  thinking  of  every  thing. 

Besides,  they  might  well  fear  exciting  the  rage  of  the  reformers  by  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  metropolis  of  their  religion.  The  library  was  to  be  escorted  on 
Its  road  by  a  troop  of  horse. 
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Attruttiohe  dlpddre  Dim  TVfrta  Corona  de'  ehietiti  regdari  mandtUo  da  p&pi 
Gregorio  Xv^  al  re  di  FVanda  e  prima  ai  duea  di  Samna  per  P  impreaa  deua 
eitta  di  Giuevra,  1622.  {In  the  Library  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine^  MSS. 
Glauburg.  Tom.  39,  n«     1.  26  leaves^  4».) 

This  inatrootion  commences  thus:  "  L'  Italia  che  dalP  etenia  pTarideiixa  d 
stata  eletta  a  re^gere  hora  1'  imperio  temporale,  hora  lo  spiritaale  del  mondo." 

Geneva  was  intensely  hatefnl  to  this  spiritual  gorernment;  *<  non  solo  eooie 
plena  di  huomini  appestati  ma  come  catedra  di  pestilenza.'' 

To  punish  and  destroy  that  town  was  the  chief  duty  of  the  pope— ^  Tiear 
of  Christ,  aiid  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  assumed  ^e  title  of  count  of  that 
district.  The  popes  and  dukes  of  Savoy  had  often  attempted  to  do  so,  but  their 
efforts  had  always  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  which  had  inwisUy 
been  afforded  to  the  Genevese  by  France. 

At  that  time  however  the  state  of  things  was  altered.  "  La  Franeta  tratta  il 
sogrgetto  di  domare  i  ribellati  heretici,  et  ha  da ricever  piacere  che  per  togliers  loro 
le  forze  e  le  riputatione  si  faccia  11  medesimo  sensa  suo  costo  m  altie  pertL** 

The  pope  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  devised  a  plan,  and 
thought  to  carry  it  through  by  the  mission  of  a  regular  ecclesiastie:  **  Poiohe 
babbiamo  un*  argumento  di  religione,  si  conviene  fnggendone  il  mmore  copriria 
piu  che  si  puote:  vuole  inviarvi  un  religiose.  La  P.  V^  portera  da  per  totte 
questo  negotio  come  nato  nell'  animo  di  Sua  S**  senxa  altra  origine  ehe  dailo 
spirito  santo.'' 

The  pope's  first  object  was  to  excite  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  warlike  propeui- 
ties,  ana  on  the  duke's  reouesting  assbtance,  to  rmireseint  to  htm  how  greatly 
the  papacy  was  exhausted  by  the  support  given  to'  the  emperor  and  to  the  Lioat 
the  claims  made  upon  Rome  by  Poland,  and  the  expenses  occasioned  by  M 
occupation  of  Avignon;  notwithstanding,  he  should  certeinly  be  led  to  hope  foft 
some  assistance:  '*che  Sua  S**  non  sara  stretta  a  S.  A.  di  tutti  ooelli  ajutt  dirt 
dalle  picciole  forze  uscir  potranno."  The  pope  also  desired  to  nave  tiie  requi- 
site information  as  to  the  right  of  Savoy  to  Geneva. 

The  matter  of  the  hishest  importance,  however,  was,  what  argumente  should 
be  used  to  the  king  of  Prance.  1.  He  was  to  be  warned  not  to  brinff  upon  hinn 
self  the  suspicion  of  persecuting  the  protestante  merely  for  political  purposes; 
2.  but  that  these  well  understood,  also  required  the  destruction  of  Geneva.  **Se 
Ginevra  non  fosse  stata  ricovero  di  Calvino,  la  M^  S.  non  havrebbe  di  preeente 
da  portare  I'armi  contro  1'  ostinati  e  perversi  suoi  popoli  Ugonotti,  non  si  ve- 

dreobe  nascere  le  j'epubliche  contro  la  monarchia Sono  republiche  "  (the 

Huguenots)  **popolari  che  in  o^ni  palmo  di  terreno  e  fine  nell'  istessacortee 

forse  nella  camera  del  re  hanno  Tor  cittedini  e  seguaci Gia  la  repnblica 

loro  (Ugonotti)  e  piantata,  gia  ne  sono  publicate  le  leg^gi,  e  gia  in  o^i  provincta 
hanno  constituiti  i  magistrati,  i  consigli  et  i  govematori  dell'  armi:  piu  non  hamia 
da  fare  che  da  andare  eglino  o  muovere  I'armi  al  re  per  cacciario  di  easa." 

It  is  obvious  to  what  an  extent  the  monarchical  element  is  mixed  up  with 
these  attempts- of  Catholicism.  Geneva  was  to  be  destroyed,  as  the  head  mtd 
adviser  of  the  Huguenot  republics;  she  could  now  receive  no  support,  as  other 
protestant  bodies  had  sufficient  work  on  their  hands,  and  the  English  were  bonnd 
by  treaties. 

And  of  what  importence  would  be  the  territory  of  Savoy,  even  with  this  addi* 
tion,  in  comparison  with  the  poWer  of  Francef  The  pass  could  not  be  held 
against  the  Swiss,  since  the  king  had  possession  of  firesse.  '*  I  cantoni  eatto- 
lici,  con  Quali  la  corona  e  piii  congiunta,  ne  riceveranno  e  servitio  e  piacere^ 
certo  che  il  cantone  di  Friburgo  circondato  da  Bemesi  heretici,  benche  sia  valo- 
roso  e  di  loro  non  tema,  havera  nondimeno  piu  caro  di  confinare  per  via  del  lago 
con  quella  citta  divenuta  cattolica  e  posta  sotto  il  dominio  di  un  principe  amice 
e  cattolico,  che  libera  et  heretica  remanente." 
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Cardinal  RetZt  the  Constable  (Luines),  and  P^re  Arnoax,  were  mentioned  to 
Father  Tobia  as  the  men  from  whom  he  was  to  expect  the  ^eatest  assistance. 
We  shall  soon  touch  upon  the  consequences  of  this  mission. 

103. 

Bekdiont  di  Roma  faita  nel  $enato  Ventto  daW  ambasciador  Rainiero  Ztno  alU  22 
di  Nov.  1G23.    Informai.  PolitU  Tom.  XFI.     101  Uavts. 

The  ambassadors  who  returned  from  their  missions  grenerally  express  them* 
■eWes  with  modesty  and  deference  both  towards  the  princes  from  whose  court 
they  came,  and  towards  their  employers:  Rainier  Zeno  is  tiie  first  who  displays 
great  self-complacency.  He  not  only  declares  that  he  lays  before  them  a 
balance  of  the  papal  income  and  expenditure,  made  out  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  care  (f.  80);  but  also  recalls  to  their  notice  the  lively  colors  with 
which  he  had  painted  many  of  the  cardinals  in  his  despatches  (f.  IIH;  he  sa^s 
of  pope  Urban,  without  any  circumlocution,  **  in  two  words  I  demolished  his 
argomeuts;"  and  expressly  affirms  that  God  had  given  him  the  talent  of  pene- 
tiating  the  innermost  thoughts  of  men.  He  quotes  cardinal  Ludovisio  as  having 
■aid  in  praise  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  that  none  but  men  of  the  most  approved 
tbilitjr  were  selected  for  the  embassy  to  Rome. 

Rainier  Zeno  was  afterwards  implicated  in  the  troubles  which  occurred  at 
Tenice  in  1628;  all  that  he  wrote  on  that  occasion  bears  the  stamp  of  the  same 
eonoeit  manifested  in  this  report,  and  which  characterised  so  many  Italians  and 
Spaniards  of  that  century. 

Heartburnings  and  jesuousies  could  not  fail  to  arise  between  men  of  this  oha- 
neter;  accordingly  Rrainier  Zeno  was  subject  to  the  most  unpleasant  scenes 
during  his  embassy. 

They  occurred  chiefly  during  the  reign  of  Gregory  XV.  Ludovisio  exacted 
a  degree  of  reverence  and  obsequiousness,  which  Zeno  was  little  disposed  to 
giTe:  they  consequently  soon  came  into  violent  collision. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  report  Zeno  details  these  quarrels,  and  piques  him« 
■elf  on  having  often  given  short  answers  to  the  pope^s  nephew  aad  reduced  him 
to  silence.  It  is  matter  of  peculiar  pleasure  to  Zeno  that  by  secret  means  he 
got  intelligence  of  things  which  Ludovisio  imagined  to  be  enveloped  in  the  pro- 
Smndest  secrecy,  and  wen  let  him  perceive  that  he  knew  all  about  them;  he  is 
delighted  at  the  displeasure  manifested  by  Ludovisio.  **  Vedeva,*'  he  says, 
**ehe  appresso  di  me  non  poteva  restare  in  quel  gran  concetto  di  sapere  ch'  egli 
eon  tntti  ascosamente  ambiva.'*  But  we  are  not  to  believe  that  these  disputes 
weie  at  all  injurious  to  the  objects  of  his  mission;  on  the  contrary,  he  says  that 
tiie  republic  rather  ^ined  in  reputation  by  them;  and  that  when  it  was  intended 
%»  place  the  Valtelhne  as  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  Ludovisio 
mired  nothing  so  much  as  the  thunder  of  the  Venetian  protests  ('*  il  fracasso 
ehe  era  per  fare  io,  il  rimbumbo  delle  mie  proteste.*') 

These  times  however  passed  away,  urban  VIII  had  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  and  Rainier  Zeno  made  it  his  chief  business  to  describe  that  pope's 
habits,  his  court,  and  government,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known. 

He  repeatedly  states  that  the  only  solicitude  of  the  cardinals  was  to  say  what 
tiiey  knew  to  be  agreeable  to  the  pope;  and  thinks  it  a  natural  consequence  that 
none  thought  of  bringing  the  papal  finances  into  order.  There  does  not  exist 
any  instrument,  in  his  opinion,  so  fitted  to  throw  Christendom  into  confusion,  as 
the  head  of  a  pope. 

Upon  this  he  sketches  a  portrait  of  Urban  VIII.  **  E'  prencipe  d'  aspetto 
grave  e  venerabile,  di  statura  grande,  di  colore  olivastro,  di  Imeamenti  nobili,  di 
pel  nero  che  comincia  tirar  al  canuto,  d*  attillatura  piii  che  ordinaria,  e  di  gratia 
singolare  ne'  gesti  e  ne*  moti  del  corpo.  Parla  per  eccellenza  bene,  et  in  qual- 
siToglia  discorso  che  s'  entra  seco,  ha  da  difendersi  quanto  vuole,  e  d'  ogni  ma- 
teria mostra  d'  haver  peritia  straordinaria.    Ha  mostrato  sin  hora  diletto  grande 
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della  poesiB,  1'  aso  della  quale  noB  ha  mai  intennesso,  nd  pare  nelle  oeeiipati<nii 
et  nelli  studii  piii  serij:  percio  gV  intendenti  di  (^nesta  arte  e  delle  lettere  ebe 
chiamano  di  hamanita  aono  stall  sempre  benvedati  da  loi,  et  gli  ha  finToriti  oor- 
tesemente  in  quello  che  ha  potnto:  noa  l*  a  perd  questo  diletto  aatratto  da  qoello 
che  importava  piii  e  che  era  piii  neceasario  per  li  caricbi  che  sacoeasiTameDte  li 
aono  passati  per  le  mani,  dice  dallo  studio  delle  leggi,  nel  ^uale  ha  faticato  i»- 
cessantemente  dalla  prima  ffioventd  sine  a  qaesti  ultimi  anni  eon  tanta  maggjore 
appUcatione,  perche  cosi  richiedeya  la  carica  del  perfetto  della  signatara  di  giot- 
titiat  ma^strato  che  richiede  stadio  et  acotezaa  graodissima  et  eaattmima  per 
la  yarieta  delle  materie  che  vi  concorrono.  Delli  affari  del  mondo  e  degl*  intep* 
essi  de'  prencipi  e  intendentissimo,  qnanto  che  se  nelle  scnole  pditicbe  bsresie 
fatto  continaa  dimora." 

It  is  not  necessanr  for  as  to  auote  farther;  the  resemblance  la  only  genenl^— 
The  more  delicate  featares  of  that  intellectual  physiognomy— whether  it  is  that 
they  were  not  developed  till  later  in  life,  or  that  Zmo  could  not  comprebeBd 
tbem^are  not  to  be  found  here. 

The  same  applies  to  his  descriptions  of  the  pope*B  kinsmen  and  of  the  car- 
dinals, whom  he  goes  through  in  detail. 

One  thing  only  is  worth  observing,  that  he  recommends  his  conntrynen  to 
expect  no  service  whatever  from  the  Venetian  cardinals.  **  Prinli,*'  aays  be, 
**  languido  di  spirito  come  di  corpo...."  So  contemptnously  does  be  treat  them. 
Of  Venier  he  does  not  speak,  for  fear  of  beinp  called  to  account  by  lua  family. 

He  then  comes  to  the  political  relations  of  the  court,  and  expresses  bis  delight 
that  this  time  a  pope  was  chosen  who  was  not  in  love  with  the  Spaniaida.— 
Albuquerque  had  found  the  grround  unusally  hard,  and  his  demands  had  not  been 
complied  with.  Zeno  represents  the  terms  on  which  Urban  VIII  stood  with 
France,  in  the  following  manner: — 

**  Non  e  da  dubitarsi  che  il  pontefice  verso  il  regno  di  Francia  habbi  molta 
propensione  d'  affetto,  additanaocelo  molte  congetture  probabilissime:  bejbbeio  a 
quella  corte  principio  le  sue  grandease,  alle  quali,se  bene  aseese  per  meriti  pro- 
prii,  non  negfa  pero  es\i  medesimo  che  di  grande  ajuto  li  fossero  le  atteatauoni 
d*  Henrico  quarto  delta  sodisfattione  che  haveva  del  suo  mode  di  negotiare  et  del 
gusto  che  sentirebbe  di  voderli  partecipato  V  honor  solito  a  conferirsi  alii  altri 
residenti  in  quella  carica;  quadra  benissimo  a  Sua  S**  il  trattare  de*  Francesi  in* 
genuo  et  libero,  lontano  dalli  artificii,  lontano  dalle  dupUcita  proprie  delle  altrs 
nationi;  ha  una  certa  conformita  di  genio  alle  qualita  de  studii  alli  ouali  s'  ap* 
plicano  et  de'  quail  si  dilettano  piii  li  Francesi,  eh'  e  la  pulitezza  delle  lettere, 
1*  eruditione  piu  acconcia  la  poesia,  la  cognitione  delle  lingue,  in  che  per  quanto 
le  permettono  le  sue  attioni,  s'  e  pigliato  molto  piacere.  Stima  quel  regno, 
quanto  si  possa  dire,  per  reputarlo  equilibrio  dell'  ambitione  d'  altri,  li  coi  fini 
mirano  senza  dubbio  alia  monarchia  universale." 

The  pope  was  much  displeased  at  the  connection  existing  between  the  Veoe* 
tians  and  heretics  and  unbelievers:  he  thought  he  might  have  found  other  as* 
sistance. 

Zeno  ends  by  recalling  to  mind  the  sweat  and  labor  expended  on  the  duties 
of  his  ofltce,  the  sleepless  nights,  the  bitter  vexations,  which  had  undermined 
his  health.  **  Nevertheless,"  says  he,  *'  I  rejoice  more  in  having  worn  out  my 
life  in  the  service  of  my  country,  than  if  I  had  lived  a  whole  century  in  ease  and 
pleasure,  unemployed." 

104. 

Relatione  degli  ecc^  signori  amb^  straordinarii  Corner^  Ertzzo,  Soranzo  e  Zeno 
ritornaii  ultimamente  da  Roma^  letta  alP  eet^  senaio,  25  Fsbr.  1624.  (i.  e.  JUL 
F.  1625.) 

On  the  declaration  of  Pope  Gregory  XV  that  he  would  no  longer  transact 
business  with  Rainier  Zeno,  the  Venetians  sent  in  his  stead  Geronimo  Soranzo. 
Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Zeno  was  in  Rome  when  Urban  VllI 
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eleetod.    Both  of  them  were  appointed  to  eongntulate  th«  new  pope  on  his 
lioo.    Corner  and  Erizzo  were  iilcewise  sent  to  complete  the  embassy. 

The  report  which  they  drew  op  in  common  is  free  from  those  effosions  of  per- 
sonal iranity  in  which  Zeno  indulged,  and  has  a  certain  importance,  from  the 
drenmstanee  that  the  politics  of  the  republic  were  again  complicated  by  the 
alGurs  of  the  Valtelline. 

Pope  Urban  appears  to  hare  been  much  displeased  at  the  Venetians  for  having 
joined  in  the  attack  of  the  French  upon  the  papal  garrisons:  '*  che  i  cannoni 
della  repnblica  si  fossero  Toltati  contra  i  laoghi  tenuti  in  deposito  della  S.  S% 
elie  chiamo  luoghi  dell'  istessa  chiesa.*' 

**  Ne  mancano/'  state  the  envoys,  **  in  Roma  so^getti  d'  ogni  grade  et  d'  ogni 
qnalita  che  proponevano  a  8.  S**,  come  ella  medesima  ci  disse,  ad  usare  contra 
quell'  eoc^  senate  le  censure  ecclesiastiche." 

They  endeavor^  to  excuse  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  alleging  that  it 

was  the  intention  of  the  Spaniards  to  make  themselves  all-powerful:  *' ren« 

derai  pjitroni  di  quelli  passi,  per  facilitarsi  la  monarchia  di  questa  provincia." 
Reliffion  was,  however,  in  no  dangen  they  were  the  less  to  be  blamed  for 
makmg  treaties  with  ultramontanes,  because  they  were  prevented  by  the  pope 
himself  from  raising  troops  in  the  territory  of  the  church. 

Urban  VIII  had  imagined  that  they  would  have  made  him  some  conciliatory 
proposals  in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  they  were  not  empowered  so  to  do.  He 
on  nis  side  was  inaccessible  to  their  requests,  and  they  were  compelled  to  be 
satisfied  with  only  soAeninff  hia  anger:  **  non  si  impetrava  altro  che  mitigamen* 
to  deli'  ascerbita  mostrata  del  suo  animo." 

This  could  not  have  been  a  very  hard  matter  to  attain,  as  the  anti-Spanish 
lesling  of  Urban  had  already  manifested  itself.  He  declared  **  che  non  poteva 
parlar  alto,  perche  troppo  era  circondato  da'  Spagnoli,  e  che  a  Madrid  lo  chiama- 
Tsno  heretico,  ma  che  annate  si  havrebbe  fatto  nspettare." 

These  words  contain  the  germ  of  his  later  opinions  and  actions. 

The  report  we  are  now  considering  chiefly  treats  of  matters  of  this  sort,  but 
also  attempts  to  give  a  description  of  affairs  in  general.  Let  us  see  how  the 
kesds  of  the  government  in  the  first  years  of  Urban  VIII  are  described. 

**  Quelli  ohe  di  presente  sono  in  mag^or  autoriti  preso  il  pontefice  nella  es- 
sentia degli  affari,  si  ristringono  nel  sig*  cardinale  Magalotti  e  nel  sig'  Don 
Carlo  Barberino,  fratello  della  Beat""  Sua.  Mostrano  pero  ambidue  di  non  eo- 
noseere  e  non  havere  questa  autorita:  schifano  i  congress!,  parono  non  esser  io- 
fimnati  dei  negotii,  non  gastano  di  esser  frequentemente  visitati,  e  con  questa 
maniera  di  procedere,  dinerente  assai  dal  costume  dei  parenti  dei  pontefici  paa- 
sali,  conservano  in  maggior  ripntatione  la  Santita  Sua,  volendo  dar  ad  intendere 
she  tntto  dipende  dai  soli  cenni  di  lei. 

**  Era  solita  la  Beat**  Sua  alle  volte  nolle  occorrenzo  piu  gravi  chiamere  anche 
a  se  li  cardinali  Bandino,  Melini,  Scaglta,  Santa  Susanna  et  qualche  altro, 
perche  conoscendoli  di  natura  molto  severa,  procurava  con  tale  apparenza  dar 
seono  di  stima  verso  il  sacro  colleprio  e  verso  le  persone  loro,  non  gia  perche 
ToTentieri  inclini  o  molto  si  fidi  deHe  loro  opinioni;  e  di  questo  concetto  della 
&P*  Sua,  ben  note  a  detti  cardinali  et  ad  altri,  tutti  se  ne  dogliono,  dicendo  che 
dopo  fatte  le  deltberationi  delle  cose  ella  le  communica  per  non  admettere  il 
loro  consiglio.  E  si  sente  anco  che  va  ogni  giomo  piu  tralasciando  queste  com* 
BDonicationi,  anzi  omettendo  in  totto  e  per  tutto  le  consultation!  con  cardinali, 
eoei  per  conservare  in  se  medesimo  il  solo  despotico  dominio  et  autorita,  come 
snoo  perche  conoscendoli  dipendenti  et  interessati  chi  per  1'  uno  chi  par  1'  altro 
principe,  giudica  cosi  convenire  al  suo  servitio  maggiormente. 

^  Nolle  occorrentie  della  rep^  sono  iotervenuti  nolle  consulte  m'  Gessi  e  m' 
di  Montefiascone,  come  stati  nontii  in  ouesta  citta  e  bene  informati  della  cose* 
E  talvolta  si  e  introdotto  anche  Anzolo  Badoer,  che  sotto  altro  noroe  e  cognome 
pnr  si  trattiene  in  Roma  positivaraente:  e  fatto  saoerdote,  et  habita  per  sua 
maggior  sicurezza  una  casa  congiunta  eon  il  monasterio  do'  frati  della  scalla, 
Bella  cui  chiesa  i  solito  celebrare  la  messa.    Ma  come  habbiamo  detto,  11  card' 
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Magalotti  et  il  sif  Carlo  Barberino  sono  1e  stelle  fisse  di  qoel  firmamento:  et  i 
negotii  ridotti  in  quests  dae  sole  teste  passano  con  molta  secretezza,  sicche  quelle 
che  non  si  puo  penetrare  con  la  coogettura  ovvero  che  non  viene  riferito  dal 
medesimo  pontefice,  difficilmente  si  puo  sapere  per  altra  Tia. 

*M1  sig'  Don  Carlo  mostra  la  istessa  iudipendenza  da  principi  nella  quale 
professa  conservarsi  Sua  S^.  E'  in  eta  di  58  anni,  ben  complessionate  a  forte. 
£'  inclinato  alia  soddisfatione  de*  popoli  per  conservare  la  citta  abbondante  di 
tutte  le  cose.  Nella  sua  casa  e  buon  economo,  et  ha  niira  di  far  denari  assai, 
sapendo  egli  molto  bene  che  1'  oro  accresce  la  riputatione  agli  huomini,  ansi  1* 
oro  gli  inalza  e  li  distingue  vantaggiosamente  nel  conspetto  del  mondo:  oltre 
che  si  tiene  per  massimi  comune  non  esser  conveniente  ne  ragionevole  che  ehi 
una  yolta  e  state  parente  del  papa,  resti  dopo  la  sua  morte  in  angusta  fortuna. 
E*  huomo  di  poche  parole,  ma  sensitive.  Ha  mostrato  somma  riverenza  verso 
la  serenissima  Repuolica,  et  havendo  noi  nel  complir  seco  detto  che  aoguravamo 
lunghi  anni  a  Sua  Beato«,  ci  rispose  egli  con  qualcbe  acerbita  che  quando  ii 
papa  havesse  ad  essere  rispettato  et  honorato  come  papa,  alludendo  alle  ooee 
correnti  della  Valtellina,  11  desiderava  vita  lun^  ma  che  quando  havesse  dovuto 
seguir  altrimenti,  pregava  il  sig'  dio  a  chiamano  a  se  quanto  prima. 

*'I1  card*  Magalotti  professa  egli  ancora  vivere  indipendente.  E*  haomo 
sagace  et  accorto:  mostra  grande  vivacita  di  spirituo  e  a^  inquiettezza,  et  e  in 
concetto  di  poter  esser  gu^agoato.  Crescendo  in  eta  et  esperienza  il  card* 
nepote  si  crede  che  non  passeranno  d'  accordo  insieme  e  che  il  papa  peaseri 
pero  di  valersene  in  qualcne  legatione  opportuoamente." 

105. 

InstrtUtione  a  Mt^  Sacchetti  vetcovo  di  Gravina,  nuncio  destinalo  di  N,  l^per  la 

M»  eattca.  1624.    {Barb.foL  26  leaves.) 

Sacchetti's  commission  referred,  first,  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  Spain,  andy 
secondly,  to  the  general  policy  of  Europe. 

1.  There  were  always  numerous  misunderstandings  and  jealousies  between 
Rome  and  Spain.  For  example,  the  Roman  court  was  offended  that  cardinal 
Lerma  had  been  deprived  of  his  revenues,  and  summoned  before  a  secular  tri- 
bunal. While  the  pope  endeavored  to  stop  the  progress  of  that  proceeding,  he 
recommended  Lerma  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  temporal  grandeur;  nothing  more 
was  to  be  done,  since  Olivarez  stood  so  high  in  favor;  and  he  had  better  make 
up  his  mind,  after  having^  lived  so  long  for  others,  now  to  live  for  himself  and 
for  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nuncio  was  referred  to  Olivarez,  with  whom 
the  Roman  court  was  on  good  terms  at  that  moment.  The  following  remark- 
able passage  occurs,  with  relation  to  this  matter.  **  E'  avvenuto  che  la  gelosia 
della  regina  perqualche  sospetto  d^  altri  amori  del  re  1*  ha  provocata  a  dolersene 
col  re  di  Francia  suo  fratello,  a  segno  tale  che  venne  pensiero  a  questo  di  far 
doglianze  e  auerele  pubbliche  contro  il  cognate.  Di  cio  scrisse  1'  antecessore 
di  V .  S"*  e  che  vi  haveva  posto  rimedio  con  far  confidente  della  regina  il  conte 
Olivares  di  diffidentissimo  che  era  prima.^' 

The  nuncio  was  also  recommended  to  address  himself  to  the  inquisitor  generaL 
He  was  charged  to  urge  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  introduction  of  he- 
retical books  into  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

The  idea  had  been  suggested  in  Spain,  to  secure  to  the  German  line  a  more 

Eeaceable  possession  of  their  later  conquests  by  two  new  marriages.  The 
ereditary  prince  palatine  and  Bethlem  Gabor  were  to  marry  two  princesses  of 
the  imperial  family;  by  which  means  it  was  hoped  that  the  troubles  prevalent 
in  Germany,  and  still  more  in  Hungary,  would  be  allayed.  At  first  this  was 
not  believed  in  Rome;  however,  after  fresh  information  it  could  no  longer  be 
doubted.  The  pope  hastened  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  against  the  scheme. 
It  appeared,  he  said,  from  certain  letters,  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  object  of 
the  English,  even  should  the  prince  palatine  be  sent  to  the  imperial  court,  to 
allow  him  to  turn  catholic:  and  who  could  think  of  trusting  so  unsteady  a  man 
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ts  Gabort  He,  the  pope,  could  neither  believe  nor  approve  such  a  project;  he 
thmefore  commissioned  his  nuncio  to  oppose  it  with  all  nis  mijrht.  *'  V .  S^%  ma 
eom  destrezza  et  a  tempo,  facci  per  impeairii  (quest!  due  matrimonj)  tntto  quelldr 
cbe  nmanamente  pu6.*^ 

We  know  that  pope  Urban  had  considerable  share  in  the  defeat  of  these  rather 
ftr-letehed  hot  well*meant  plans.  The  mission  of  tiie  rotai  which  we  have 
iMnlionedy  is  accounted  for  by  these  expressions. 

106. 

ImhutHone  a  V.  S^  ardveseovo  di  Damiata  e  chierieo  di  camera  per  la  nuniiaiurq 

ordinaria  al  re  eriif^.    23  GefMu  1624. 

This  is  an  appendix  to  the  instructions  of  Sacchetti. 

The  pope  condemns  here,  in  the  most  vehement  manner,  the  plan  for  the  resti- 
tntioD  of  the  Palatinate,  and  calls  in  aid  the  influence  of  the  king  to  induce 
Buumj  not  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Bavaria.  Besides,  he.  wishes  for  nothing 
more  tnan  the  destruction  of  Oranges,  which  was  only  a  rendezvous  for  heretics. 

The  most  important  however  are  the  domestic  affairs.  King  Louis  XIII  is 
4«toribed  in  the  following  manner:  '*  U  re  dfuori  di  modo  virtuoso  et  abborrisee 
toiti  quel  vitii  che  sogliono  accompagnarsi  alia  dominations:  non  e  altiero,  ma 
bamanissimo:  non  d  amatore  della  propria  opinione,  ma  piu  volentieri  crede  a 
booni  consigli:  non  ama  il  riposo,  ma  ededito  alle  fatiche  e  le  tollera  fortemente, 
Mma  conoscere  altro  piacere  che  quelle  della  5accia:  non  nutrisce  pensieri 
dimessi  ma  d  avidissimo  di  gloria,  senza  dilungarsi  punto  dalla  pietau  Con  la 
M**  S.  possono  i  minisiri  di  state  et  i  serventi  nelle  caccie,  a  quali  volentieri  s' 
■eoosta  per  godere  la  liberti,  che  non  concede  la  stretta  pratica  de'  grandi.  II 
pt^  caro  di  quelli  che  hanno  1'  adito  a  S.  M**  con  occasione  delle  caccie  ^  il 
■ignore  di  Toiras,  hnomo  canto  e  prudente,  che  non  si  rimesoola  negli  affari  di 

ato  per  ascondere  la  sua  autorita,  ma  ne  ^  capace. ..." 

Catholicism  was  making  a  brilliant  progress  under  that  monarch.  The  nuncio 
recommended  to  assist  with  all  his  might  all  the  missions,  more  especially 
tt  in  the  south  of  France,  and  to  defend  their  cause  at  the  king's  court. 

He  ibnnd,  however,  the  principles  of  the  Gallican  church  always  arrayed  in 
inviiieible  and  active  opposition  to  him. 

One  portion  at  least  of  the  members  of  the  Sorbonne  maintained  the  doctrine 
of  the  independence  of  the  temporal  power,  and  of  the  divine  right  of  bishops: 
■oaie  even  promulgated  the  opinion,  that  the  curates  had  as  much  authority  in 
tbeir  cores,  as  the  bishops  in  their  dioceses.  The  pope  regards  these  doctnnea 
«  abominable.  He  was  extremely  annoyed  that  though  Richer,  who  was  a 
most  zealous  champion  of  that  doctrine,  was  excommunicated,  he  cared  nothing 
about  it,  but  continued  to  say  mass. 

In  the  mean  while  the  parliaments  took  active  measures  to  limit  the  ecclesias- 
tieal  jurisdictions.  The  appellations,  comme  d*abus,  the  inquiries  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  dataria,  and  the  interference  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  ap« 
peered  to  the  pope  so  many  usurpations.  **  Favoriscono  chiunque  ad  essi  ricorre* 
el  in  aoesta  maniera  procurano  di  soggiogare  le  provincie  a  loro  non  soggettOt 
eome  la  Bretagna,  la  rrovenza  e  la  Borgembrescia.'* 

The  parliament  also  interfered  with  the  laws  for  the  prohibition  of  books. 
Tbe  nuncios  would  fain  have  prohibited  works  like  those  of  De  Thou  and  Richer, 
bet  tbej  could  not.  The  new  nuncio  was  recommended  to  prevent  the  appear- 
anee  of  pernicious  books,  rather  than  to  wait  till  after  they  had  appeared.  '*  Le 
stampe  de*  libri  sono  il  fomite  delle  false  dottrine:  et  e  necessario  che  ella  pro- 
eari  oi  tenersi  amorevoli  i  librari,  accioche  1'  avisino  di  mano  in  mano  e*  libri 
dM  si  stampano:  imperoche  stampatl  che  sono  porta  seco  difficolta  di  ottenere 
laorohibitione." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  war  between  the  curia  and  Gallicanism,  whidi,  in  many 
of  its  phases,  had  kept  the  old  Bourbon  monarchy  in  a  constant  state  of  agita* 
tkmf  had  now  broken  oat  in  full  force  and  extent* 
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107. 

IntiruUiom  a  V.  S^  mons^  Campeggi^  vtacovo  di  CaafM^  detiinaio  da  N.  8if^ 

8W)  nurUio  al  S^^  Sig^  duea  di  Savoia.     1634. 

This  is  a  remarkable  instmction,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  light  oo  the  eonte- 
quences  of  the  mission  of  Don  Tobia  Corona.  We  have  seen  that  the  plan 
against  Geneva  failed  chiefly  in  eonseqaence  of  the  sill  powerful  opposition  of 
Laines  and  Rohan,  and  the  weight  of  the  Huguenot  party  generally;  howeTer  it 
was  by  no  means  abandoned. 

.  *'  Da  chi  venisse  il  motivo  di  tal  impresa,  dal  papa  o  dal  duea,  non  si  sa  bene: 
perche  il  pontefice  lascio  brevi  e  lettere  di  esortatione  al  medesimo  sig'  duea  et 
al  principe  del  Piedmonte,  donde  poteva  farsi  congettura  che  il  papa  ne  fosse 
autore:  ma  nel  riceyerel*  esortatione  si  mostrd  tanto  prontal*  A.  S.  chenonparre 

lontano  dal  vero  il  credere  che  havesse  indotto  il  papa  a  scrivergli Le  diffi- 

eulta  che  incontro  il  padre  Corona,  non  furono  dalla  parte  del  re  e  della  regint, 
che  piegarono  subito  alle  persuasioni  ponteficie,  ma  della  parte  del  contestebile 
Luines,  seguitato  da  phncipali  ministri,  o  per  proprio  interesse  o  per  adulations, 
e  da  alcuni  grandi  del  partite  U^onotto.  A  Luines  si  crede  che  instiiiasse  quests 
ayyersione  ail*  impress  il  duea  di  Roano,  e  cercandosi  della  cagione  che  ha  potato 
spignere  questo  ad  opporvisi,  altra  non  se  ne  trova  fuori  della  propria  inclinations 
at  mantenimento  degii  eretici,  essendo  egli  tale,  ed  il  timore  di  perdere  il  seguito 
dentro  alia  Francia,  mentre  che  i  se^aci  suoi  havessero  havuto  a  soeeorrere  i 
Geneyrini.  II  trattato  del  psTdre  Tobbia  resto  a  segno  che  non  solamente  il  re 
non  rimase  offeso  di  quests  missions,  ma  niuno,  etiandio  di  qoelli  che  I'intend- 
essero  bene,  hebbe  ardire  di  biasimarla;  e  solamente  dissero  alcuni  che  non  era 
quelle  il  tempo  di  intraprendere  un  tanto  aflfare,  altri,  che  non  doveya  il  dues 
mettere  in  qneste  strette  il  re  non  dopoil  fatto,  imperciocche  allora  S.  M^  noa 
hayrebbe  potuto  non  dar  lode  alia  nieta  e  generosita  del  duea,  ma  che  anteoe- 
dentemente  non  doveva  la  M**  S.  yiolare  queila  fede  sotto  la  quale  pensano  di 
xiposare  sieuri  i  GenoTrini.  Dall*  hora  in  qua  si  d  creduto  che  il  sig'  duea  pensi 
a  tentare  la  via  d'  una  sorpresa,  e  adesso  non  se  ne  ha  piii  dubbj,  impercioc  che 
S.  A.  se  n'  e  dichiarata  con  la  S^  di  N.  Sig~,  suppUcandola  a  Tolerlo  assistere. 
La  S^  S.  ha  risposto  che  Tolentieri  e  con  quel  medesimo  modo  che  fece  papa 
Gregorio;  ma  perche  il  necessario  segpreto  deila  sorpresa  non  d  capace  di  quests 
yia,  S.  A.  si  e  riyoltata  a  contentarsi  che  N.  Sig^  gli  prometta  di  fare  tali  ufficii 
eol  re  christianissimo  dope  il  fatto  che  la  M**  S.  non  habbi  a  sdegnarsene.*' 

Some  affairs  peculiar  to  Piedmont  are  also  mentioned.  They  prepared  the 
way  for  later  disputes.  The  duke  laid  claim  to  the  nomination  to  episcopal  sees, 
while  the  pope  conceded  only  the  power  of  recommending  to  them;  and  showed 
moreover  some  displeasure  at  certain  taxes  laid  upon  the  clergy. 

108. 

Hagguaglto  dello  stato  di  religione  nel  regno  di  Boemia  e  iueprovincie  ineorpo' 

rate,     1624. 

.  Carlo  Caraffa  reached  Prague  in  the  month  of  May  1621,  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately  to  the  business  which  pope  Gregory  XV  had  especially  entrusted  to 
him,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Bohemia. 

Eighteen  months  afterwards,  as  he  himself  states,  in  November  1622,  he  sent 
to  Rome  an  account  of  his  labors,  under  the  title  of  Relatio  Bohemica,  which 
was  forwarded  to  the  newly  established  propaganda.  I  have  seen  the  original 
report  which  was  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  congregation,  viz.  cardi- 
nals Sauli,  Bandini,  Barberini  (afterwards  Urban  VIII),  Borgia  (afterwards  the 
vehement  opponent  of  Urban),  Ubaldini,  Santa  Susanna,  Valerie  Sagrato,  Zol- 
lern,  and  the  prelates  Vives,  Aggucchi  and  Scala.  ZoIIem  was  to  take  a  copy 
and  make  reports  from  it. 

Caraffa  made  additions  to  this  report  fourteen  months  later,  (consequently  in 
January  1624,)  and  sent  it  under  the  title  mentioned  above  to  Urban  VlII;  **ia 
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order,''  as  be  says,  "  to  inflame  his  paternal  heart  still  more  with  loye  towards 
the  Bohemians.'' 

There  is  extant  a  detailed  printed  work  by  Carafl*a,  *'  Commentaria  de  Ger- 
mania  sacra  restaurata;"  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  reference  for  the 
history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  But  he  coald  not  there 
enter  so  fully  into  an  account  of  his  labors  in  Bohemia,  of  uhich  he  always 
thought  with  pride,  as  in  a  report  specially  directed  to  that  purpose:  moreover  a 
printed  work  required  to  be  written  with  considerable  discretion  and  care, 
whereas  he  expresses  himself  in  his  report  with  complete  freedom  and  in  great 
detail. 

It  embraces  indeed  only  the  commencement  of  the  changes  effected  in  Bohe- 
mia, but  for  .these  it  is  most  important. 

I  have  already  made  use  of  it  in  the  text,  but  necessarily  with  peat  com- 
pression; I  will  here  add  some  particulars,  showing  what  difficulties,  created 
ehieflj  by  the  government  of  the  country,  the  nuncio  had  to  contend  with,  in 
earryinff  his  views  into  execution. 

1.  The  introduction  of  the  Latin  ritual. 

**Havendo  io  tenuto  sopra  cio  proposito  col  Plateis  e  considerando  sicome 
quel  pochi  Boemi  che  erano  cattohci  fre^uentavano  in  ogni  mode  le  chiese  di 
noetro  rito,  dove  pure  ascoltavano  i  divini  ufficj  in  lingua  latina,  giudicai  non 
enere  disperabile  che  1'  istesso  potessero  fare  anche  quelli  che  di  nuovo  si 
oonvertissero,  insinuandosi  massime  lore  da  predicatori  che  quests  lingua  sia 
quasi  in  un  certo  mode  d*  essenza  no'  divini  ufficj  in  tutti  li  paesi  cattolici  e 
particolarmente  in  quelle  chiese  che  si  comprendono  sottd  I'imperio  oceidentele 
per  segno  della  superiorita  e  maggioranza  della  chiesa  Romana  sopra  tutte  le 
altre:  pero  diedi  ordine  ad  esse  Plateis,  che  quanto  prima  havesse  potuto,  usasse 
Oftd  suo  studio  per  restituire  1'  uso  del  predetto  idioma  io  quelle  chiese  che  gia 
n  erano  levate  di  mano  agli  eretici:  onde  il  giomo  de'  santi  apostoli  Simone  e 
Ginda  dell'  anno  1621,  con  1'  occasions  di  essere  stata  provista  dall'  arcive- 
8C0V0  di  parroco  cattolico  la  chiesa  di  Santo  Stefano,  principale  parrocchia  di 
Terra  nuova,  habitata  dal  piu  minuto  volgo,  tra  il  quale  sono  pochissimi  cattolici, 
fa  celebrate  alia  presenza  di  numero  grandissimo  hi  heretic!  nella  predetta  chiesa 
I'immaculatissimo  sacrificio  della  messa  in  lingua  latina  con  1'  aspersions  dell' 
aoqua  benedetta,  con  1'  invocatione  de'  santi  e  con  tutti  i  riti  Romani,  due  secoli 
dope  che  n'  era  stata  esclusa  la  ling[ua  latina  e  che  per  molti  anni  non  vi  si  era 
eelebrato  ne  nell'  uno  ne  nell'  altro  idioma.  II  quale  esempio  hanno  poi  seguito 
oon  le  chiese  della  citta  tutti  i  luoghi  del  regno  senza  sentirsi  romore  o  strepito 
alcano  nel  popolo:  et  io  essendo  in  Praga  ho  visto  detto  popolo  stare  con  molta 
attentione  alle  funtioni  divine." 

S.  Abolition  of  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  supper. 

**  Inteso  poi  da  me  il  sense  della  sacra  congregatione  del  santo  ufficio  per  le 
lettere  e  scritture  all'  bora  mandatemi,  risolvei  di  vietarlo  (11  calice)  onnina- 
mente  e  non  dar  piu  orecchie  alle  ciance  e  pre^hiere  di  detti  regnicoli,  argomeo- 
tando  che  se  havessero  voluto  essere  obbedienti  figli  di  santa  chiesa,  cammmereb- 
bero  cosi  in  quests  come  in  o^i  altra  cosa  di  concerto  col  restante  del  corpo  cat- 
tolico; ma  se  sfuggissero  di  ricedere  da  ^uesto  abuso  radicato  anche  ueg\i  animi 
de'  cattolici  per  la  pretesa  concessione  di  Pio  Quarto,  tenerlo  per  segno  di  super- 
bia  et  ostinatione  e  per  indicio  di  non  veri  cattolici:  onde  tralasciato  ogni  altro 
rispetto  e  timore  allegato  da  politici,  i  quali  da  questa  novita  immaginavano 
•oUevationi  o  ruine  irremediabili,  feci  prohibire  a  tutti  li  parrochi  che  non  por- 
ffsesero  ad  alcuna  persona  la  specie  del  vino,  comandando  lore  che  a  chiunque  le 
domaoda?a  ambedue,  chiedessero  se  era  cattolico,  e  confossandosi  tali  gli  enon- 
eiassero  la  necessita  di  nbbedire  al  rito  Romano  il  quale  esclude  i  laici  dal  calice. 
Cosi  molti  che  non  erano  tocchi  da  vero  zelo,  sentendo  questo  si  rimanevano 
Bella  lore  ostinatione,  non  communicando  ne  nell'  una  ne  nell'  altra  forma,  e  noi 
intanto  conseguivamo  1'  intento  nostro,  che  non  si  porgeva  il  calice:  ma  noa 
fo  pero  ninno  di  quel  preti  toranti  all'  obbedienza  chehavevano  in  cura  le  chiese 
leoonciliate  il  quale  havesse  1'  animo  di  porgere  la  sola  specie  del  pane  in  £MX)ia 
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degli  heretic!  che  fre^aentavano  dette  ohiese:  sine  che  il  eancelliere  Plateisdiede 
intrepidamente  principio  a  questa  aanta -impresa  nellaparrocchiadiSan  Martioo, 
come  di  aopia  ai  d  notato.  li  ^aale  uao  introdotto  poi  a  lande  di  Dio  nelP  altra 
chiese  si  oaserva  con  intera  qaiete«  ancorohe  mi  habbiano  in  cio  dato  aaaai  ebi 
fare  i  politiei.  Pereiocche  yedendosi  ^li  heretici  avanito  il  diaegno  fatte  di 
doyere  in  ogni  modo  conaegnire  da  yen  aacerdoti  cattolici  il  aantiaaimo  aaera- 
mento  aotto  1*  una  e  I'  altra  apecie,  hebbero  1*  anno  paaaato  165b  rioorao  da  po- 
litiei: e  uualunqne  maniera  con  lore  ai  teneaaero,  a  roe  per  adeaao  non  importa 
riferirlo:  baata  one  eatoraero  ona  leUera  del  principe  Liechteatain,  che  air  heraii 
troyaya  qui,  in  yirtd  della  quale,  come  ae  foaae  per  ordine  di  Sua  M**,  ehiamaido 
i  due  parroohi  della  madonna  del  Tein  e  di  Santo  Enrico,  atati  ffia  piedieantiy 
commandarono  lore  che  nella  solennita  della  paa^ua  porgeaaero  indiQorentemeiita 
ft  ogn*  uno,  di  qualunqne  rito  foaae,  la  commnnione  aotto  1'  nna  e  altra  apecie. 
Coei  il  gioyedi  in  caena  domini  per  mora  perfidia  di  detti  politic!  nella  chieaa  del 
Tein  fu  commeaaa  grandiaaima  abominatione,  riceyendo  il  yenerabile  eorpo  del 
giffnore  conaacrato  aotto  le  due  specie  del  pane  e  del  yino  da  legittimo  aaoerdola 

Jiiu  di  mille  acellerati  heretic!,  dandosi  in  tale  gniaa  per  colpa  d*  haomini  catto- 
ioi  il  santo  a  cam.  A  questo  non  roapcd  il  Plateia  di  fare  1'  oppontione  che  se  li 
aapettaya,  ma  niente  pote  contro  la  temerity  lore:  onde  egli  per  aootenere  la  pn>- 
hibitione  dell*  nao  del  calioe  deliberd  fare  animo  e  distribolre  il  aacramaBto, 
come  tre  giom!  dipoi  fece,  pnbblioamente  aotto  la  aola  apecie  del  pane,  nella 
parrocchia  di  San  Martino.  Ma  hayendo  io  hayuto  notitia  di  qaeato  empio  atten* 
tato,  fu!  snbito  a  fame  acerba  lamentatione  con  Saa  M**,  dolendomi  coo  ogni  ptd 
efficace  maniera  che  i  auoi  ministri  ai  yoleasero  ingerire  in  quelle  ooae  cm  cod- 
cemono  la  reyerenza  yerao  il  tremendo  aaoramento  dell*  altare,  che  mermmeDla 
riguardano  lo  spiritnale  e  la  salute  dell*  anime,  e  che  aenza  riapetto  nlano  a*  is- 
trometteyano  negli  affar!  di  religione,  non  moatrando  segno  aleono  di  obbediema 
Terao  dio  e  la  aanta  aede  Romana,  della  quale  la  maeata  Sua  ai  era  aempre  mo^ 
trata  tanto  ossequente.  Da  che  fuori  di  modo  commoaao  1'  imperatore  aiede  an* 
bito  rigidiaaimi  ordini  a  detti  politic!,  aocio  laaciaaaero  la  cura  aelle  coae  ecdeai- 
aatiche  e  di  religione  agli  huomin!  di  chieaa,  facendo  loro  graye  riprenaione  per 
la  temerita  commessa:  onde  ess!  gagliardamente  si  incitarono  contro  di  me  e  del 
Plateis,  come  quelli  da^uali  si  persuasero  essere  proceduto  il  rabboffo  fattoli  da 
Sua  M^:  et  oltre  al  minacciare  aspramente  il  Plateis,  non  si  aatennero  dal 
manomettere  anche  1'  autorita  mia,  insinuando  a  mens'  arciyescoyo  che  egli  a* 
io  non  li  mostrayo  sopra  cio  special  breye  di  Sua  Beat"*,  non  foaae  tenuto  ad 
obbedirmi  in  una  cosa  di  tanto  rilieyo  come  il  sopprimere  in  Praga  1*  uso  del 
calice;  e  non  tralasciando  di  soUeyare  i  predetti  e  farli  animo,  perauadendo 
loro  che  non  havessero  timore  alcuno  di  me  ne  dell*  arciyescoyo,  perche  dal 
goyemo  politico,  al  quale  in  quel  regno  per  antiquato  stile  deyono  aogrgiacere  gli 
ecclesiaatici,  sariano  sempre  protetti  e  sostenuti,  operarono  che  il  curato  del  Tein 
facendo  nuova  preyaricatione  si  ridusse  in  aperta  disubbidienza,  e  preae  ardire 
di  predicare  al  popolo  che  non  yolease  toUerare  che  i  papiati,  che  mirayaao 
tiraneggiare  il  tutto,  1!  togliessero  1'  uso  del  calice,  e  prej^^asaero  dio  per  In!  yera 
difensore  del  patemo  anticorito:  dimodoche  quel  yolgo  fece  un  poco  di  tumulto, 
rappresentandosi  quella  sera  aino  al  numero  di  mille  alia  casa  di  detto  curato 
come  in  sua  difesa*  II  che  yenuto  a  mia  notitia,  cava!  anbito  da  Sua  M**  Ce- 
aarea  indignatione  e  comandamento  che  il  detto  prete  fosse  snbitc  arreatato  e 
consegnato  a  mons'*  arciyescoyo:  come  fu  senza  dilatione  alcuna  ea^^ito:  e  qoel 
popolo,  che  prima  si  era  mostrato  coai  ardente  per  la  ana  indennita,  non  race 
motivo  alcuno,  perche  lo  yedesse  condurre  prigione  in  faccia  del  giomo  e  di  tatta 
la  gente.  £t  egli  dope  alcune  setUmane  di  carcere  ae  ne  mori  dentro  di  qnella, 
Bupplendoa!  alia  cura  di  delta  chieaa,  che  d  la  principale  di  terra  yeechia,  coo 
altro  parroco  cattolico  e  con  la  predica  del  cononico  Rottoa,  aoggetto  inaigne 
per  dottrina  e  zelo,  il  quale  amministra  tnttayia  queata  carica  con  molto  prontto 
e  con  grandissimo  conoorso  cosi  di  cattolici  come  di  heretici,  i  qnali  yolentieri 
aaooltano  le  prediche  di  questo  buon  sacerdote  per  la  ana  efficace  e  grata  manieia 
di  dire." 
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9.  General  proceedings. 

^  Per  decreto  di  Saa  M*^  in  conformita  delle  risolationi  prese  nella  congrega* 
Uooa  prefata  tenata  in  Vienna  si  aono  dipoi  riformate  tatte  le  citta  del  regno, 
OMciando  da  esse  e  da  lore  contomi  li  ministri  e  predicaoti  heretic!.  In  ciascona 
di  esse  oltrs  il  parroco  si  sono  messi  il  capitano,  il  giodice,  il  primate  del  con- 
siflio  et  an  cancelliere  cattolico,  restandone  in  etemo  bandito  1*  esercitio  bere- 
lieo  bavendo  Timperatore  per  prova  conosciato,  colP  esempio  della  fedelta  di 
Bodneis  e  con  la  perfidia  di  quasi  totte  le  altre,  qaanto  import!  cbe  le  citta  siano 
hoietiebe  o  cattohche.  Et  ancorche  il  prinoipe  Liechtestain  soprasedesse  gia 
^la  incominciata  riforiiia  rispetto  a  gran  mmori  che  si  spargevano  del  disgosto 
di  Sassonia«  poi  la  prosegai\  naTendogliene  lo  fatto  reiterare  l*ordine:  ma  per6 
M  li  sospese  circa  li  circoli  di  Egra  e  Calma  per  essere  contiffui  alia  Sassonia 
6  pietenders!  cbe  la  proprieta  loro  sia  dell'  imperio  e  non  della  corona  di  Bo- 
heoiia.  Con  tutto  cio  resta  per  ancora  nel  regrno  qaalche  predicante  protetto  da 
banmi  beretic!  o  da  poco  baon!  cattolici,  e  particolarmente  ne  sono  net  circolo  di 
Leitmeris  spallegffiat!  da  on  barone  cattolico,  cbe  professando  grande  strettezza 
e  firatellanza  con  r  elettore  di  Sassooia  si  persaade  farli  in  quests  maniera  cosa 
fralissima:  et  bavendolo  io  esortato  a  cacciarli  e  fattogliene  parlare  ancora  da 
altri,  ba  promesso  mandarl!  Tia,  ma  dnbito  che  ritennto  dalia  moglie,  che  e  he- 
ntioa,  non  Torra  farlo  se  non  foraatamente.  Ne  sono  anco  rimasti  in  qaelie  citta 
Belle  qnali  s!  troTsno  acqaartierate  miiitie  heretiche,  non  havendo  Toluto  11  com- 
mistaij  regj  esporsi  col  riformarli  a  pericolo  di  tamulto:  ma  bora  che  i  sospetti 
•di  guerra  Tanno  scemando,  si  dara  licenza  all!  soldati  beretici,  ovrero  se  li  as- 
Mneranno  altri  qnartieri,  accio  habbia  laogbo  la  riforma.  Ne  resta  ono  ancora 
Mula  oitta  di  Kuttembergh,  scusando  il  principe  di  Liechestain  di  non  poter 
(Medarlo,  perche  qaegli  huomini  non  Torrebbero  poi  lavorare  nelle  miniere  cbe 
Ifi  sono:  tnttavia  col  ritomo  dell'  imperatore  a  Pra^a  spero  in  dio  cbe  si  rimed!- 
mgk  da  ogn!  cosa.  Ne  devo  tralasciare  che  nel  mio  passaggio  da  Ratisbona  a 
Pnga,  havendo  traversato  ana  gran  parte  della  Bohemia,  e  cosi  da  Pra^  a 
Viaooa  ho  trorato  in  ogn!  luogo  la  riforma  effettaata,  eccettoche  nella  citta  di 
Jaromir,  dove  erano  in  alloggio  alcune  fanterie  del  colonnello  duca  si  Sassonia: 
na  dipoi  ho  mandate  strettoordine  di  Sua  M^,  accio  sia  riformata:  et  in  ciascona 
di  esse  citta  s'istruiscano  !  figliuoli  nella  dottrina  Christiana,  insegnandoseli 
orare  in  lingoa  latins. 

**Sono  state  sotto  rigride  pene  prohibite  dentro  e  foori  di  Praga  le  conventicole 

ai  beretici,  sotto  quaionque  pretesto  le  facessero,  la  qual  commissions  fu  data 
I  meat!  addletro  a  mia  richiesta:  ma  non  ostante  cbe  io  piu  volte  n'habbia 
vealamato  col  govemo  di  Pnu^a,  non  era  state  mai  ese^ita. 

**  Dal  senate  della  citta  di  Praga  si  sono  levati  totti  gli  heretic!,  supplendo  i 
loio  looghi  di  persons  cattoliche,  e  se  li  ^  tolta  ogn!  essentiale  aotonta,  lasci- 
•ndoffliene  solamente  qualcheapparenza  nelle  cose  che  non  sono  di  molto  rilievo, 
•Dnoilando  in  specie  tutti  li  pnviiegj  pregiudiciali  alia  reliflrione  cattolica  con- 
emi  da  re  passati,  potendo  oenissimo  farlo  1'  imperatore  havendos!  per  foraa 


primiera  istitutione  sotto  la  corn  de'  padri  Gesoiti,  1!  quali 
la  sopraintendenaa  di  tutte  le  scuole  del  regno,  et  a'  medesimi  1'  usare  dili- 
nma  cbe  non  si  stampino  o  vendano  libr!  contrarj  alia  verita  cattolica,  essen- 
doti  soCtoposti  alia  loro  censura  i  librarj  e  g1!  stampatori,  Si  e  havoto  intomo 
alia  predetta  aocademia  qualche  difficolta,  volendocisi  deputare  un  presidente 
laieo,  il  che  da  me  non  veniva  bene  inteso,  ma  final  mente  spero  che  sara  lasciata 
qoaata  cora  a  mens'  arcivescovo,  pretendendo  egli  per  suo!  antichi  privilege  es- 
■ere  cancelliero  del  regno. 

**  Alia  case  de'  poveri  istitoita  in  Praga  da  Ferdinando  Terzo  si  sono  di  pid 
aaaegnati  4  m.  taller!  annui:  onde  si  d  accresciuto  il  numero  loro  da  ottanta,  cbe 
prima  vi  sene  alimentavano,  fine  a  ducento.  A  padri  Gesoiti  si  sono  dati  per 
voa  Tolta  20  mila  taller!  da  spenders!  nella  fabbrica  del  loro  coUegpo:  et  in 
qoesto  non  ^  oecorso  che  si  impieghino  li  mie!  ufficj,  non  havendo  bisogno  di 
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alcan  mezzo  appresso  dell*  imperatore  1*  evidenti  ntiliti  ch^  dalle  loro  attioni 
ai  traggono.  Per  aogumento  dell'  entrate  eapitolari  della  cattedrale  aono  sUti 
aasegnati  beni  che  rendono  6  on.  talleii  annni,  e  per  le  arehieplscopali  S4  milt: 
ma  perche  queati  beni  aoDO  aaaai  ^aati  e  rovinati,  monsignor  arciTeseoTO  de* 
aid  era  ritenersi  per  qaalche  tempo  il  mona'  d'  Oaaegg,  aaaevnato  fpA  alia  roenii 
archiepiscopale  sotto  Ridolfo  in  vece  della  peneione  camera^  cbe  TeoiTa  diflteil- 
mente  pagata.  Nell'  arbitrio  di  monaignor  arciveBcovo  si  d  ripoeta  la  proTineia 
delle  parrocchie  di  t'raga  e  di  tutto  il  regno,  etiam  cbe  prima  foaaero  posaedata 
da  aignori  particolari  che  erano  tutti  ribelli,  esaendoai  riaorbato  I'imperatoia 
qnesto  jus,  mentre  si  aono  yenduti  li  beni  di  easi  ribelli,  kaTendoai  anobe  h^ 
YQto  riguardo  che  per  molte  legfae  intorao  a  Praga  aiano  tatti  eomprati  da  eatt^ 
lici." 

■ 

109. 

fttlattoi/it  alta  $r«  it  ^,  $^  pdpdUrhanb  Vlfl  delta  cow  appartenenU  tiOa  madia- 
tura  di  Calonia  per  Mr  MorUorio  vueovo  dt  NieoMtro  ritomato  nurUio  di  ^uiBi 
parti  Panno  di  N.  S^*  1624. 

Montorio  arrired  in  Germany  in  the  midst  of  the  diaordera  of  war.  He  lapr^ 
aents  the  dangers  which  weald  haye  threatened  the  catholiea,  if  Mannafeld,  whft 
held  the  Upper  Rhine  country  from  Straabaiv  to  Mayence,  and  the  Biahop  of 
Halberstadt,  who  had  possession  of  Weatphana,  could  haye  managed  to  nniia 
iheir  forcea  to  those  of  Baden-Durlach.  AH  these  leadera,  howeyer,  were  aaye- 
rally  defeated.  He  then  deacribea  the  advantagea  arising  from  these  yictoriee, 
and  the  condition  of  the  German  church. 

The  counter  reformation  had  recommenced  in  Fulda  with  great  yiolence;  the 
catholic  party,  with  the  assistance  of  the  infanta  and  the  army  of  Lira,  had  eo- 
lered  Osnabruck;  they  had  hopes  of  making  an  archduke,  biahop  in  Mindei; 
they  had  endeavored  by  special  missions  to  work  upon  the  chapter  in  Bremen 
to  elect  a  catholic  coadjutor,  but  a  Danish  prince  had  this  time  carried  the  elec- 
tion; the  nuncio  hoped,  howeyer,  to  see  the  catholic  faith  at  least  tolerated  in  lAl 
the  Hanse  towns;  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  emperor  had  a  right  to  demand 
this,  as  those  towns  drew  considerable  profit  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
trade:  a  church  had  already  been  opened  in  Altona,  from  which  great  hopee 
were  entertained  for  the  north:  '*per  potere  in  qualche  tempo  fondarsi  un  semi- 
nario,  onde  possino  pigliarsi  operaj,  dopo  che  avranno  appreso  la  lingua  Daniea 
e  Norvegica,  per  ridurre  al  lume  delle  yera  fede  quel  popoli  ptu  settentrionali.** 

Montorio  thought  that  this  progress  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  aome  refom 
in  the  internal  anairs  of  the  German  church.  The  prelates  dressed  in  the  habit 
of  the  laity,  and  did  not  acruple  to  go  to  the  wars:  concubinage  preyailed 
openly,  and  the  nuncio  had  prevented  a  certain  Homberg,  who  was  otherwiie 
an  unexceptionable  candidate,  from  being  raised  to  the  See  of  Wurtzburg  oo 
account  of  that  offence.  The  German  bishops  paid  little  attention  to  the  pope; 
they  appointed  to  benefices  during  the  reseryed  months,  and  presumed  to  do 
many  unlawful  things  by  means  of  their  officials.  '*  Dispensano  ne'  gradi  ma- 
trimoniali  prohibiti,  ad  sacros  ordines  et  beneficia  vacata,  super  defectu  natalium, 
concedono  extra  tempora,  dispensano  super  defectu  aetatis,  anche  talvolta  banoo 
dispensato  con  persone  institute  in  sacris  di  prender  moglie."  They  entitled 
themselves,  *'  by  the  grace  of  God,"  without  thought  of  the  apostolical  see,  and 
looked  upon  their  ecclesiastical  poasessions  almost  as  private  property.  In  the 
convents,  matters  were  not  better.  The  abbots  acted  like  absolute  rulers.  Id 
the  towns,  nothing  was  ^oing  on  but  banquets,  and  assemblies  to  which  both 
men  and  women  resorted:  in  the  country  convents,  the  monks  followed  the  sports 
of  the  field,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  hounds  and  huntsmen. 

The  nuncio  would  willingly  have  commenced  reforms,  but  was  preyented  by 
contagious  diseases,  the  turmoils  of  war,  and  political  buainess. 

He  treats  of  these  with  peat  ability.  I  could  not  incorporate  into  my  history, 
all  that  he  aays  of  the  affaira  of  the  electorate,  and  will  therefore  quote  it  here* 
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.  **  PoMono  e80er  note  a  S.  Beat"*  le  cose  all'  hora  oocorae,  ed  io  bencbe  mi 
fomero  gianti  aasai  tardi  i  brevi  che  mi  mandava  papa  Gregorio,  acciocche  inter- 
Tenissi  alia  dieta  per  lale  effetto  adunaCa  in  Ratisbona,  mi  mosti  nondimeno  nel 
savior  rigore  deli'  inTerno  con  ^adissime  spese,  disagi  e  perieoli  per  compa- 
finri:  e  oondottomi  sino  ad  Herbipoli  da  ministri  di  S^  e  da  principi  elettori  M 
Mogre^ti,  a  quali  avevo  dato  ayviso  della  mia  moasa,  mi  fa  eignificato  non 
9Mer  piu  neceeaaria  la  mia  persona,  poiche  la  conclusione  del  ne^otio  era  ritar-* 
fctada  pid  alta  capione  che  dal  manc^mento  del  consenso  de'  principi  ivi  adunati* 
o  ehe  il  vedersi  iyi  compariti  tanti  ministri  apostolioi  havrebbe  aocresciute  le 
4iflleolta,  mettendosi  in  gelosia  li  protestanti,  come  che  quel  la  traslaUone  fa 
tiattata  piii  tosto  come  materia  di  religione  che  di  state.  Mi  rimasi  percid  d* 
andanri,  tanto  pid  che  il  Magontino,  che  come  degano  del  collegio  elettorale  era 
quasi  arbitro  del  negotio,  praticato  da  me  alcani  mesi  prima,  stava  costante  nelP 
•fferta  fattami  di  yoler  secondare  la  mente  del  papa  e  dell'  imperatore.  Li  de« 
patati  di  Treveri  havevano  ordine  dal  sue  principe,  datoli  a  mia  istanza,  di  no« 
Iteostarai  dal  la  deliberationi  del  Magontino  e  del  Colonicense.    Io  non  staro  qui 

•  divisare  a  V.  Deat*«  le  difficolta  che  incontrai  per  disporre  il  Magontino  a  con- 
ientire  a  detta  traslatione:  perche  hora  dtceya  abborrire  la  cittadi  Ratisbooa  come 
4'aria  nemica  alia  sua  sanita,  hora  diceva  trovarsi  esausto  di  denari  e  da  non 
fotere  snpplire  alle  spese  che  ivi  gli  saria  conyenuto  di  fare,  hora  che  il  negotio 
poB  era  mature,  non  essendoci  il  consenso  di  Spafirna  e  di  Sassonia,  hora  temeym 
le  Riinacce  del  re  d'Inghilterra,  di  Dania  e  di  altri  settarj,  hora  affermaya  che 

Sodla  traslatione  hayrebbe  access  nuoya  e  piu  crude  guerra  in  Germania,  coa 
anno  eyidente  della  religione  cattolica,  mentre,  i  principi  ecclesiastic!,  che  ha- 
yeyano  portato  fino  all'  hora  e  doyeyano  portare  per  I'ayyenire  il  peso,  esaustt 
per  le  contributioni  passate  alia  lega,  spogliati  d'ogni  lore  hayere  dall'  insolenza 

•  rubamenti  eon  meno  de'  nostri  che  de'  nemici  soldati,  non  solo  non  poteyano 
nd  hayeyano  mode  di  apparecchiarsi  a  nuoya  guerra,  ma  erano  ridotti  ad  estre- 
Siilia  tali  che  erano  costretti  licentiare  le  proprie  famiglie  a  yiyere  quasi  priva> 
tamente:  non  lasciaya  di  porre  in  coosideratione  il  duca  di  Neoburgh,  come  pid 
pfoasimo  di  sangue  al  palatine,  la  eui  persona  non  havrebbe  recata  tanta  gelosia 
a  prote9tanti,  che  temeanp  la  grandezaa  del  Bayaro,  a  cui  conforme  la  costitutioni 
iaperiBli  secondo  la  holla  aurea  come  a  piu  prossimo  doyeasi  quella  dignitiU 
Bsua  quale  il  medesimo  duca  hayeva  protestato  non  yolere  consentire  sino  all' 
vltimo  spirito  che  altri  fosse  a  se  preferito:  basta  che  in  qnattro  o  cinque  giomi 
^he  mi  tcattenni  con  lui  in  Accianembnrgo,  dopo  lunghi  discorsi  fatti  m  voce  el 
ia  iacritto,  ottenni  la  risolutione  che  io  desideraya.  La  traslatione  fu  fatta,  el 
anoora  si  mantieiie.  II  palatinate  d  in  parte  occupato  dal  Bayaro,  in  parte  da 
8pagnaoli,  nd  altro  resta  al  palatine  che  la  pitta  di  Franchintbal  depositata  in 

Co  tempo  in  mano  della  aerenissima  infanti  di  Fiandra  con  concerto  del  re 
lese. 
**  Mentre  per  detto  negotio  io  ere  in  Aociaffemburgo,  giunse  iyi  la  nuova  della 
preaa  di  Adilber^h:  et  hayendo  io  gii  fatto  officio  per  commissions  di  Sua  S^  col 
Mg'  duoa  di  Bayiera  per  la  libreria  Falatinaet  hayendone  hayuta  ofierta,  mandai 
•obito  UQ*  espresso  al  sig^  conte  di  Tilly,  faeendoU  istanza  per  la  conseryatione 
4i  ei8a«  poiche  mi  yeniva  affermato  per  la  qualita  e  quantita  de'  libri  massime 
VMDOflcntti  essere  di  yalore  inestimable:  e  mi  rispose  S.  £.  che  il  tutto  era  in 
poter  sue  ben  consenrato  per  eseguirnel'  ordine  dal  sig'  duca:  di  che  hayendo  dato 
^onto  a  patroni,  hayendo  essi  mandata  persona  a  pigliarlo,  fu  detta  Ubreria  dopo 
ikani  mesi  oondotta  a  Roma." 

no. 

fmiruUione  a  V.  8,  Mon»r  Cataffa  veseovo  di  Triearieo  dutinaio  da  N.  8.  mo 

nurUto  in  Colonia,     26  Giugno  1624. 

Luigi  Caraffa  succeeded  Montorio:  he  had  been  nuncio  at  Cologne  during  the 
time  that  Carlo  Caraffa  held  that  office  at  Vienna. 
The  pope  unfolds  to  him  his  yiews  of  German  affairs  in  a  yerj  long  and  de- 
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tailed  instrnction,  wherein  he  discasses  all  the  points  of  internal  ehvrch  ditei- 

Itline  which  had  been  sn^gested  by  Montorio.  The  apostolical  see  had  alretdy 
09t  much,  both  in  income,  consideration,  and  authority;  the  nuncio  was  to  en- 
deavor to  recover  what  had  been  lost.  **  V.  S.  stia  attentissima  a  tutto  qnello 
che  puo  sostentare  1*  autorita  apostolica  e  specialmente  a  procurare  che  da  essa 
eschino  le  dovute  provisioni  beneficiali."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  instructions 
here  griven  to  the  nuncio  are  immediately  founded  upon  the  recommendatioos  of 
Minnccio  Minucci.  For  example,  he  was  to  send  to  Rome  a  list  of  the  Germsa 
ecclesiastics  who  were  worthy  of  promotion.  *  '*  De*  pid  costumati,  de*  pid  doiti,' 
de'  piu  nobili,  de'  meglio  appoggriati  all*  autorita  d'  alcun  principe  cattolieo..  •• 
Cosi  noi  aremo  notizie  tali  che  sollecitamente  la  sede  apostolica  potra  pforeders 
prima  che  scorra  il  suo  tempo."  Literally  the  same  course  which  had  been  re- 
commended by  Minucci  in  1588.  NcTortheless,  time  had  suggested  other  mea- 
sures, of  which  the  most  important  was,  that  Rome  had  the  power  to  appoint  a 
catholic  coadjutor  to  a  bishop  who  was  growing  old,  even  anring  his  hfeCims. 
This  had  alr^euly  been  done  with  the  greatest  success  in  Paderbom  and  Munsler* 
The  most  important  object,  however,  was  the  further  diffusion  of  catbolicisB. 
The  Liga  was  to  be  supported  with  all  possible  vigor;  the  nuncio  was  to  talcs 
care  that  every  body  paid  his  rate  for  that  object.  An  ecclesiastical  company  was 
founded  in  Cologne  for  the  conversion  of  protestants,  in  which  the  princes  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria  took  part,  and  which  possessed  considerable  sums  of  money; 
the  nuncio  was  not  to  suffer  it  to  fall  into  decay.    Certain  princely  booses  wen 

B>inted  out  as  affording  some  hopes  of  conversion  to  Catholicism,  particnlarly 
armstadt  and  Saxony.  The  nuncio  was  to  foster  this  disposition,  **  so  that 
those  princes  might  not  be  able  to  resist  the  ffrace  which  God  was  about  to  show 
them."  He  was  more  especially  to  further  we  establishment  of  seminaries,  sad 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  instruction,  and  I  will  quote  it  at  length. 

Sara  opera  degnissima  di  S.  S<^  I'impiegarsi  a  eoltivare  i  seminaij  gid  fatti  sC 
a  procurare  che  altri  se  ne  faccino  di  nuovo;  e  per  queste  simili  opere  chi  wm 
veae  che  i  padri  della  compa^ia  di  Gesu  sono  maravigliosit  Laonde  il  prede- 
cessore  di  S.  S'^  diede  principio  a  pratticare  I'introdottione  di  quelli  in  Frandi- 
fort,  scrivendo  sopra  di  cio  caldissime  lettere  a  Cesare,  e  voleva  fare  altrettanto 
Pelettore  di  Colonia.  N.  S^*,  per  sollecitare  l*efiettuatione  di  questo  boon  pen- 
siero,  fece  scrivere  al  nontio  presso  Timperatore  che  non  si  riscaldi:  col  quale 
8.  S"*  s'intendera  per  quelle  che  restasse  da  fare,  avvisandone  le  speranse  e  i 
success!.  L*elettore  di  Magonza  ha  fatto  rappresentare  alia  S^  di  N.  S'*  che 
per  propagare  la  religione  cattolica,  che  col  favore  divino  piglia  piede  nel  pala- 
tinato  inferiore,  niuna  cosa  viene  giudicata  piu  spediento  quanto  I'erettione  de' 
seminaij  e  delle  case  dove  possino  convenire  i  nobili  del  Reno:  e  per  cio  fare, 
propone  a  S.  B"«  che  si  potrebbono  comodamente  applioare  i  beni  d'alcnni  mo- 
nasterj  e  specialmente  di  Germersbaim,  Spanhaim  et  Odemhaim,  posti  nella 
diocesi  di  Magonza  et  altre  volte  occupati  da  principi  Palatina  del  Reno:  la 
quale  proposta  e  stata  stimata  da  S.  B—  di  molto  rilievo,  e  prima  di  risolvers 
voleva  che  rantecessore  di  V.  S^  presane  diligente  informatione  awisasse  dis- 
tintamente  lo  stato  di  detti  monaster]'  ool  suo  parere:  ma  perche  la  brevita  del 
tempo  non  gli  havra  permesso  eeeguir  tutto,  S.  B^  voole  che  ella  supplisca  al 
limanente  con  ogni  sollecitudine  et  accuratezza. 

'*L'elettore  di  Colonia  ancora  vuole  instituire  un*  universila  nella  ana  citta  di 
Monstero:  e  di  cio  e  stato  ragionato  nella  sagra  congregatione  de  propaganda 
fide,  inclinando  la  S**  di  N.  S**  che  si  facci  detta  universita,  con  conditione  perd 
che  oltre  alle  scienze  vi  si  insegnino  le  leggi  canonicbe  e  civili.  Serva  a  S. 
S'^  per  avviso,  accioche  ella  tratti  in  qoesta  forma  con  detto  elettore,  qnando 
S.  A.  le  parlera  d'havere  ottenuto  per  detta  erettiooe  il  beneplacito  apostolico." 
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ife&i(»bfie  ile/T  iif^  ei  eet^  §ig^  Pieiro  Omlarim  Kr  ritomaio  delP  amhtueeria  or- 
dinaria  di  Boma^  pre$eniaid  alii  93  Giugno  1627  t  kUa  il  meduimo  giomo  neW 
eec^Benato. 

Pietro  CoDtarini  had  passed  more  than  three  years  and  a  half— aboat  forty- 
Ibar  months — at  the  coart  of  Urban  VIII,  when  he  wrote  this  report. 

He  treats  in  four  distinct  parts,  of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  adminis- 
tntiony  of  the  most  important  affairs,  and  the  most  influential  members,  of  the 
court. 

His  account  of  the  extension  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  remarkably  full 
^nd  instmctiTe.  He  thinks  that  it  had  never  yet  in  Italy  been  exercised  with 
sach  rigor;  that  the  court  of  Rome  had  become  very  dangerous  to  other  princes, 
ixoxxk  its  double  object  of  maintaining  an  immediate  rule  over  ecclesiastical  per- 
jHmSy  and  a  free  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  property.  Urban  VIII  ofUn  said  that 
if  a  Venetian  nobleman  were  to  become  pope,  he  could  not  be  more  favorably 
inclined  to  the  Venetians  than  he  himself  was:  notwithstanding  these  profes- 
^qns  they  never  obtained  the  slightest  favor  from  him. 

Altogether  Contarini  had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman 
government,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  nepotism. 

**  L'inclinatione  dei  papi  di  far  grandi  i  nepoti  da  in  questi  tempi  il  primo 
9ioto  air  attioni,  dichiarationi  e  dipendenze  con  altri  principi.  Prima  si  pensa 
^  impreee  contra  infideli,  ad  acquisto  di  stall,  ma  come  gli  anni  son  brevi,  le 
4ifficoIta  molte,  cosi  si  ferma  il  concetto  senz*  effettuatione  alcuna:  doppo  altra 
§trada  si  prende  piu  facile,  accumulando  grand!  richezze,  comprando  stati." 

He  describes  as  follows  the  men  immediately  about  Urban. 
.  *'Per  ordinario  si  consiglia  il  pontefice  con  il  card**  Magalotti,  cognate  del 
fiatello,  e  che  tiene  anco  il  carico  di  se^retario  di  stato,  per  le  cui  mam  passano 
4iUe  1'  espeditioui.  E*  pardinale  d*  mgegno  grande,  vivace:  lo  stima  assai  il 
papa:  1'  ha  voluto  sempre  appresso  di  se,  et  in  particolare  nella  legatione  di  Bo- 
mna,  dove  le  diede  la  viceregenza  di  quel  governo.  E  se  vi  e  alcuno  che  arrivi 
^  havere  predominio  neir  animo  della  S^  Sua,  quest*  e  1'  uno,  nd  si  sa  se  p^r 
proprio  affetto  et  inclinatione  di  lei  o  se  per  la  grande  accortezza  del  cardinale, 
che  bene  conoscendo  il  genio  di  chi  cosi  lungamente  si  e  servito  di  lui  sa  valersi 
^olli  mezzi  proprj  per  condursi  a  auesto  seffno:  e  puo  dirsi  che  neffli  affari  di 
9iomento  di  esse  solo  si  vale.  Egli  pero  s'affatica  d'  aggriuslarsi  alle  inclina- 
tkmi  del  pontefice,  le  contradice  meno  che  puu,  e  nelli  suoi  sensi  procura  d'  in- 
qunminare  le  proprie  attioni  per  conservare  il  posto,  la  confidenza  e  la  riputa- 
tione  che  le  apporta  1'  esser  adoperato  nelli  maneggi  piu  gravi.  Pfocura  con 
f^lontanarsi  da  tutte  le  apparenze,  fuggendo  1'  audienze  ordinarie  de'  mioistri  di 
principi,  de*  cardinal!  e  quasi  d'  ogni  sdtro  Tma  solo  tratta  i  negotii  ch'  espressa- 
niente  gli  sono  iucaricati)  di  non  acquistar  v  odio  che  per  1'  ordinario  suole  cader 
^pra  quelli  che  si  vegf^ono  piii  vicini  e  partecipano  deir  autorita  o  gratia  del 
pnncipe:  e  lo  fa  maggiormente  per  non  ingelosire  il  card'*  Barberino,  che  da 
principio  non  mostro  di  ricevere  intiero  gusto  di  vederlo  avanzarsi  tanto,  e  piii 
Yalersi  il  pontefice  di  lui  che  della  sua  persona:  e  percio  bene  spesso  per  questa 
qinsa  s^udirono  da  Barberino  parole  che  dinotavano  il  suo  sentimento.  Hora 
nondimeno  lascia  correr  le  cose  come  vanno,  e  mostra  confidar  nel  zio,  o  per  sol- 
levarsi  del  peso  de^li  affari,  o  perche  non  sa  o  conosce  di  non  poter  fermare  il 
oono  alia  fortuna  di  questo.  11  tutto  pure  si  partecipa  col  medesimo  cardinal 
Barberino,  con  S.  Onofrio  e  Don  Carlo. 

**  II  primo,  come  nipote,  e  veramente  amato.  Vorrebbe  la  S*a  Sua  che  non 
pid  applicatione  attenaesse  alii  negotii:  ma  esli  v*  apparisce  alieno  assai,  ne  il 
foo  naturale  punto  si  vede  inclinato,  et  pare  che  quasi  a  forza  assista  solo  dove 
per  il  carico  che  tiene  non  puo  far  altrimenti,  scaricando  il  peso  degli  affari  pid 
flrravi  sopra  I*  istesso  card**  Magalotti,  contentandosi  di  spogliarsi  di  quelle  che 
dovrebbe  esser  suo  particolare  per  vestime  il  zio,  contro  la  pratica  degli  passati 
pontefici,  sia  o  per  propria  debolezza,  o  per  non  saper  volersi  di  qaella  autorita 
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ehe  gode  ehi  arriTa  a  posto  tanto  eminente.  E*  di  ottimi,  Tirtao«i  e  lodevoli 
costumi,  di  soave  natura,  e  con  esempio  anico  non  yaole  rioever  donativi  o  pre* 
sente  alcano.  Sara  nondimeno  vivendo  il  pontefice  al  pari  d'  ogrni  aliro  eudi- 
nale  grande  e  ricco.  Hor  dere  haver  iotomo  80  m.  scadi  d'  entrata  di  benefiej 
ecclesiastici,  e  eon  ]i  govemi  e  legationi  che  tiene  deve  avyicinarsi  a  5(X)  m. 
scadi,  e  tutto  il  meglio  clie  cava,  sard  sac,  principiando  a  farsi  delle  investite  di 
memento.  E  poco  spendendosi  in  breye  tempo,  yerrassi  ad  accumalar  riochene 
immense. 

*'  II  card*  S.  Onofrio  essendo  yissato  del  continno  nei  Cappnccini,  seqnito  tot^ 
tavia  in  una  yita  religiosissima,  non  e'  ingerisce  se  non  in  qaello  le  yiene  com- 
messo,  e  degii  affari  del  mondo  poco  ne  sa  e  mono  n^intende;  e  bene  si  i  conos- 
einto  la  saa  inabilita  in  qaesto  nell'  absenza  di  Barberino,  mentre  fa  neceasario 
di  trattare  e  negotiar  seco.  Hora  si  ritroya  alia  residenza  della  sua  chiesa  di 
Sinisaglia. 

'Ml  sigr  Don  Carlo  pure,  fratello  del  pontefice,  d  generate  di  santa  chiesa,  e 
tutto  quello  che  appartiene  alia  militie,  alle  fortezze,  alle  galere,  d  sotto  il  sue 
comando.  E*  signore  d'  intelligeuza,  prudente,  canto  nello  discorrere  e  trattaia, 
e  la  cura  delP  entrate  e  maneggi  della  camera  ottimamente  I*  intende,  essendo 
state  huomo  di  negotio  e  versato  in  quests  materie.  Qualche  cosa  ha  rilasciato 
dalla  sua  prima  applications  affli  aflfari,  per  non  aggrayar  maggiormente  li  sooi 
anni,  essendo  il  piu  yecchio  delli  firatelli  e  per  qualche  sua  dispositione  ancoia. 

••  Due  altri  nipoti  tiene  la  S^  Sua.  II  sig'  Don  Taddeo,  nel  qoale  si  pensa 
di  stabilire  la  casa,  gioyane  di  anni  33  inciroa,  di  nobilissime  maniere,  di  ^^rande 
ingenuita,  et  ^  sommamente  amato  da  tutta  la  corte.^  Qualche  disegno  yi  e  nel 
pontefice  di  faiio  prefetto  della  citta  dopo  la  morte  del  duca  di  Urbino,  che  hora 
ffode  questo  titolo,  carico  de^issimo,  che  a  tutti  precede  e  dura  in  yita  e  dopo 
la  morte  anco  del  pontefice  tiene  luogo  nel  solio.  B  Don  Antonio,  commendsp 
tore  di  Malta,  di  anni  18.  Ha  intomo  14  m.  scudi  di  commende.  E'  di  uno 
spirito  pronto,  viyace,  et  a  suo  tempo  yi  yorra  esser  per  la  sua  parte:  desideim 
egli  parimente  il  cardinalato,  e  si  crede  lo  compiacera  la  S^  Sua.  Molti  che  non 
amano  il  card>*  Magalotti,  lo  yedrebbono  volentieri  quanto  prima  promosso  a 
quella  dignita,  con  opinione  possa  egli  arrivar  dove  non  giogne  il  fratello  a  farle 
contrasto  et  oppositione.'* 

The  affairs  of  the  Valtelline  are  here  discussed  in  all  their  relations. 

'*  L'altro  importante  negotio  e  quelle  della  Valtellina,  intomo  al  quale  purs 
grandcraente  vi  travaglio  la  Santita  Sua,  ma  con  fortuna  diversa,  se  bene  nel 
principio  vogliono  che  potesse  applicaryi  maggiori  e  piii  risoluti  rimedj.  L* 
esser  entrato  in  afiare  tanto  arduo  11  primt  giorni  del  ponteficato,  uscito  e  non 
ben  ancora  rimesso  da  una  grave  indispositione,  con  il  pensiero  piti  applicato  al 
prime  che  a  questo  negotio,  causo  forse  che  si  lascio  correr  molte  cose  che  allora 
il  provedervi  non  era  difficile,  sicome  il  remediarvi  poi  dopo  riusci  impossibile. 
Fu  il  deposito  della  Valtellina  fatto  dai  Spagnoli  in  mano  di  Gregorio  XV,  e 
Chiavenna  con  il  suo  contado  la  consegnarono  con  le  medesime  conditioni  al 
presente  pontefice.  Le  prime  negotiationi  passarono  per  mano  del  commenda- 
tore  Silleri  con  tanta  cautela  e  secretezza  che  il  certo  d'  esse  non  solo  si  comu- 
nicava  alii  ministri  di  V.  Serenita,  che  pure  ne  doveano  aver  tanta  parte  ma  con 
fatica  veniva  a  loro  notitia  il  vero  di  quanto  si  trattava.  In  niuna  altra  cosa 
premeva  il  pontefice  che  nel  ricevere  soddisfattione  per  il  pagamento  delli  pre- 
sidj  ch*  egU  teneva  nelli  forti  della  Valle,  e  dopo  infinite  ooglianse  et  instanse 
conse^ui,  credo,  fra  1'  uno  e  V  altro  re  intomo  200  m.  scudi.  Questo  danaro  and 
6  diminuendo  il  dispiacere  del  deposito,  che  prima  e  dopo  anche  danno  sempre 
grandemente,  stimando  non  esser  solleyato  dall'  interesse,  niuno  pregiudicio 
potesse  apportarle  la  longhezza  et  irresolutions  di  tal  meneggio. 

'^Quelli  del  Valtellina  s'  ofiTerivano  al  papa  per  yassalli,  assicurandolo  che  li 
datii  che  potrebbe  imporre  sopra  li  vini  e  formaggi  basterebbono  a  mantener  li 
presidj  ordinarj  per  difesa  di  quella  Valle.  Molti  consideravano  al  pontefice 
che  il  ritornar  la  Valtellina  alii  Grisoni  e  rimetter  in  mano  degli  heretici  li  cat- 
lolici  non  si  poteya  da  esse  ne  si  dovea  se  non  con  grandissimo  scandalo  e  danno 
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Me^ire,  che  darla  ai  Spagnoli  niano  n*  hayrebbe  assentito,  et  ai  Frances!  o  ad 
altn  qaelli  non  lo  permetterebbono;  ne  meelio  vi  fosse  che  si  coDservasse  alia 
ehtesa  la  Valtellina,  non  contenendo  alcuir  altra  conditione  di  momemto  qael 
paeae  che  dei  passi,  che  si  possono  havere  o  pretender  per  venirsene  et  andar- 
•ene  oltre  ai  monU:  qoesti  resCando  in  potesta  del  pontefice  patre  comune,  gli 
hayiebbe  aperti  e  concessi  sempre  secondo  il  bisogno  e  necessita  d'  ogn'  uno. 
Le  ragioni  se  bene  poco  fondate  non  lasciano  di  far  impressione,  e  talvolta 
anche  persaadono  dove  apparisce  alcana  speranza  di  comodo  et  utile.  Del  con- 
cetto ae  ne  laacio  intender  la  S^  Sua,  et  aggiunse  anco,  quando  vi  fosse  qaalche 
difficolta  nel  reatar  alia  chieaa,  ne  ai  potrebbe  investir  nn  soo  nipote.  Era  pro- 
moaao  dai  Spagnoli  il  partito,  a  lore  pero  ne  ai  Frances!  piacera:  in  fine  si 
fennd  da  Silleri  il  trattato  ben  note  a  V.  Serenita  che  non  fu  in  Francia  appro- 
vato  dal  re,  in  particolare  nella  parte  che  Spagnoli  avessero  il  passo  per  le  ffenti 
che  andassero  in  Fiandra  e  per  le  medesime  solo  che  ritornassero:  poiche  il 
formar  della  Valtellina  ana  quarta  lega,  che  tanto  pretesero  Spagnoli,  meno  il 
pontefice  v'  assent!.  Fa  matato  per  qoesta  causa  1*  ambasciatore,  o  fosse  per  la 
cadata  del  cancelliere  e  di  Puysieux  segretario,  1'  uno  fratelio  e  1'  altro  nipote 
dfA  medesimo  Silleri.  £  giunse  in  Roma  mens'  di  Bettune,  ministro  di  miglior 
eonaiglio,  di  piu  generos!  e  risoloti  parti ti,  disaatorrizzo  il  negotiato  del  sac 
pieoesaore,  insiate  e  parlo  sempre  per  il  trattato  di  Madrid,  nego  assolutamente 
U  permettere  per  qaalsivogUa  maniera  a'  Spagnoli  il  passo,  e  sollecitd  in  fre- 
qoenti  audienze  il  pontefice  a  risoWere  alcuna  cosa  poiche  ne  a  maggiori  lang- 
beaze  nd  a  piu  tarde  dilation!  potea  la  lega  assentire. 

II  pontefice,  che  non  stimo  mai'tanta  risolutione  nelli  collegati  ne  da  questa 
caasa  fossero  per  condursi  all'  arm!,  massime  che  1'  suo  nuntio  in  Francia  e 
qoello  di  Suizzeri  affermarono  del  continue  alia  S**  Sua  con  lettere  che  '1  mar- 
enase  di  Covre  mai  havrebbe  presentate  1*  arm!  del  re  dove  t!  fossero  le  insegne 
della  BeatB*  Sua,  s*  ando  pure  continoando  nelle  irresolution!,  e  quanto  piii  ac- 
eresoeTano  et  apparivano  le  difilcolta,  tanto  maggiormente  veniva  ella  a  per- 
•naderai  (nd  ▼!  mancava  chi  la  confermava  in  questo)  che  in  fine  nelle  contese 
easa  ne  restarebbe  posseditrice.  £  benche  Bettune  per  ultimo  significo  al  papa 
ehe  il  re  e  la  le^  insieme  la  supplicavano  di  rimettere  ai  Spagnoli  1!  fort!  con- 
forme  alio  obbligo  del  deposito,  accioche  essendov!  necessita  di  mover  1'  arm! 
non  s'  attribuisca  a  poco  rispetto  1'  andar  centre  quelle  della  S^  Sua,  e  se  all' 
hora  il  pontefice  si  risolvea  e  prendea  partito  come  dovea,  oiTerendo  ai  Spagnoli 
li  forti,  il  tutto  veniya  ad  aggiustars!  con  la  riputatione  sua  e  soddisfatione  degli 
altri,  poiche  non  gli  havrebbono  ricevuti  1!  Spagnoli  non  troyandosi  in  termine 
di  poterli  difendere,  e  cessaya  la  causa  d!  dolersi  mentre  in  tempo  eseguiya  il 
pontefice  le  condition!  del  deposito,  ne  poteya  alcuna  contradire  lasciandoli  a 
Giiaoni;  corsero  alcun!  giorni:  in  fine  surprese  il  marchese  di  Coyre  Plata  Mala: 
allora  il  pontefice  pretese  et  adimando  tre  mesi  di  tempo,  e  dope  si  ristrinso  a 
tanto  che  bastasse  di  scriyer  in  Spasrna  e  fame  1'  eshibitione,  dicendo  che  1! 
ministri  d'  Italia  non  teneyano  facolta  di  ricever  1!  forti.  Ma  essendo  di  gia 
aranzate  et  ogni  giomo  procedendo  di  bene  in  meglio  V  intraprese  di  Covre, 
non  fa  stimato  a  proposito,  anz!  sarebbe  rioscito  dannoso  il  suspender  i  pro* 
greasi,  per  attendor  poi  di  Spagna  risposte  incerte:  a  cosi  ando  il  pontefice  a 
poco  a  poco  perdendo  tutto  quelle  teneva  in  deposito,  solo  restandole  Riva  e 
Ghiayenna,  ch§  sole  furono  succorse  dai  Spagnoli.  Si  doleva  S^  Sua  che  quest!, 
ae  ben  ricercat!  alle  prime  difese,  mai  yennero  al  soccorso,  et  ess!  di  non  essere 
•tati  chiamat!  in  tempo,  di  mode  che  mai  soddisfatt!  Spagnoli,  non  content! 
Frances!,  ella  sommamente  disgustata  stimando  poco  rispetto  s'  havesse  portato 
alle  sue  insegne,  del  continue  e  grandemente  con  ognuno  se  ne  querelaya:  ne 
altrimenti  faceyano  Spagnoli,  mentre  attribuivano  tutt!  gl'  inconyenienti  a  lei,  e 
di  lei  piu  d'  ogni  altro  si  doleyano:  et  ancorche  dope  spedisse  il  nipote  legato  in 
Francia  et  in  Spagna  col  fine  ben  note  a  V.  Serenita,  e  conoscendo  haver  preao 
altra  maggior  mossa  le  arm!  d'  Italia,  piu  gravi  si  rendessero  i  pericol!  se  vi  ap- 

Slicasse  da  dovero,  con  tutto  cio  non  si  e  pytuto  levare  il  prime  concetto  che 
agli  antecedent!  mai  incamminati  principj  non  siano  derivati  gV  inconvenient! 
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ofae  Bi  Bono  dopo  yisti.  Ugaalmente  FranoeBi  come  $papioli  attriboiwio  !• 
durezze  e  difficolta  che  si  sooo  incontrate  in  questa  negotiatione*  alle  pretensioni 
del  pontefice,  vqlendo  che  ad  esso  fossero  coDsiffnati  li  forti,  aenza  dichiarani 
quell o  che  n'  havrebbe  fatto,  negfando  pero  aBsolutamente  di  volerii  demoUie. 
Da  che  si  ha  reso  sopramodo  difficile  il  irovar  ripiego  conveniente,  si  ^  conso- 
mato  tanto  tempo,  falte  taate  speditioni,  et  in  fine  portato  il  negotio  in  Spagnat 
che  in  Roma  difficilmente  s'  havrebbe  terminate." 

113. 

Btlaiione  dello  ttato  delT  imperio  e  ^Ih  Germama  fatta  da  mofur  Carc^a  nel 
tempo  che  era  nuniio  alia  eorle  deW  imperalore  P  anno  1638. 

The  most  circamstantial  report  which  has  ever  come  in  my  way,  consisting  of 
1080  folio  pages  in  a  Roman  copy.  It  is  not  rare  in  Germany,  for  I  bought  one 
at  Leipsic,  and  another  copy  exists  in  a  private  library  at  Berlin  in  a  beantiful 
folio  volume,  which  a  certain  Wynman  presented  in  1655  to  the  bishop  of  Eich- 
Btadt,  with  a  pompous  dedication. 

It  consists  of  four  oarts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  distorbancea  in  Germany 
generally  are  describea;  in  the  second,  the  condition,  possessionB  and  relatiooB 
of  Ferdinand  II ;  in  the  third,  the  German  principalities  according  to  the  circles; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  more  recent  alliances  which  had  been  formed  in  Germany. 

The  author  declares  that  he  will  write  nothing  but  what  he  has  himself  seen, 
or  learned  from  some  trustworthy  source.  '^  Protestandomi  che  tutto  quelio  che 
Bcrivero,  parte  n'  ho  praticato  e  visto  io  stesso  per  lo  spatio  di  8  anni  che  Bono 
state  in  Germania,  parte  n'  ho  inteso  di  persone  degne  di  fede,  parte  n*  ho  cavate 
della  lettura  de'  libri  communi  e  delle  lettere  e  cancellarie  tanto  d*  amici  qaantq 
d*  inimici,  che  sono  state  intercette  in  diversi  tempi,  de*  quali  alcnne  Bono  date 
alle  stamps,  altre  no." 

We  see  that  he  had  in  view  from  the  first  a  systematic  compilation  of  hiB 
materials. 

The  printed  Commentaries  of  Caraffa  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
whereas  the  work  now  before  us  is  composed  more  m  the  form  of  a  report;  it  it 
only  in  the  first  part  that  the  events  are  chronologically  arranged. 

I  cannot  conceal  that  I  have  often  had  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
ducument. 

The  connection  is  excessively  loose.  We  first  meet  with  the  report  on  Bohe- 
mia again  with  some  few  omissions;  we  their  find  a  very  remarkable  statement 
concernincr  the  election  of  a  king  of  Hungary  in  1625,  but  inserted  in  its  wrong 
place;  and  lastly,  what  indeed  is  more  important,  a  report  of  the  year  1629  (but 
m  which  there  is  no  trace  that  it  is  Carafia's,)  concerning  Germany,  the  em* 
peror,  and  the  princes,  is  here  given,  somewhat  amplified,  but  otherwise  literally 
copied.  Many  other  portions  of  this  work  are  evidently  stolen.  King  Jamef  1 
of  England  is  mentioned  as  the  **  presente  re  d'lnghilterra,"  which  could  not  be 
said  in  1628. 

We  should  guess  that  some  compiler  had  put  toc^ether  these  documents  with- 
out any  system  or  design;  but  after  further  consideration  this  conjecture  does 
not  appear  to  be  probable. 

Most  important  and  striking  facts  relating  to  recent  times,  of  which  no  com- 
piler would  have  dreamt,  are  here  added  to  the  Ragguaglio  of  Ca'raflfa. 

Circumstances  are  related  which  could  only  be  known  to  the  initiated.  For 
example,  the  author  appears  conversant  with  those  negotiations  of  Urban  VUI 
with  England  through  the  agency  of  the  capuchin  Rota,  which  were  kept  so 
profoundly  secret. 

The  nuncio  also  occasionally  speaks  in  the  first  person. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  this  work  really  oroceeded  from  Caraflfa,  but  was 
not  completed  by  him,  owing  either  to  want  oi  time  or  inclination,  or  perhaps, 
of  power  to  do  so;  for  his  Bohemian  report  has  somewhat  of  the  same  dififuse 
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tnd  fonnless  character.  He  probably  intended  on  his  return  to  Aversa  to  fill 
«p  Borae  of  his  leisure  hours  with  the  arrangement  of  his  materials. 

Under  all  circumstances,  this  work  eminently  desenres  our  attention,  even  in 
the  form  it  wears. 

The  reports  which  are  herein  contained,  and  more  or  less  worked  out,  are  of 
the  highest  value.  The  historical  remarks  also  diflfer  materially  from  those  con- 
tained in  the  printed  commentaries.    . 

I  extract  two  passages  which  appear  to  me  most  remarkable. 

I.  The  decay  of  the  German  principalities;— for  of  course  much  more  atten- 
tion is  here  deyoted  to  German  and  Austrian  affairs  than  to  those  of  Rome  or 
the  church. 

**  Per  il  passato  era  tanta  1'  abbondanza  che  li  principi  di  Germania  a  pena 
poteTano  saper  la  quantita  de  regali,  datii,  ar^nti,  et  altre  doYitie  venute  da 
ogni  parte,  et  hora  a  pena  ritrovano  il  principio  per  haverle,  e  pare  che  vivaDo 
solo  alia  giomata,  e  quelle  che  da  una  giornata,  1*  altra  Jo  consuma.  Non  vi  d 
neeolta  grande  di  danaro,  se  non  di  cose  refiutate  da*  creditor!  e  che  sono  piu  di 
titolo  che  di  realta.  Di  tal  ne^li^nza  e  si  poca  economia  e  di  si  fatto  errore 
Tarie  8*  asseipano  le  cause:  chi  dice  ci6  yenire  per  la  liberalita  de'  principi,  cht 
fwr  le  condititioni  de*  tempi  iniqui,  chi  per  le  frequenti  jraerre,  chi  per  le  sedi- 
tioni  de'  cittadini,  altri  finalmente  assegnano  la  causa  a'^ministri,  prefetti  e  vi* 
earii:  veramente  si  vede  tali  officii  haver  volnto  abbracciare  piu  di  queHo  che 
potevano  stringere  et  essere  arrivate  troppo  oltre  le  comodita  press  da  govema- 
lori:  con  questo  il  poco  consiglio,  1'  interesse  proprio  anteposto  al  commune, 
tote  che  poterono  estinguere  il  gran  Romano  imperio,  perche  non  ponno  estin- 

£iereir6ermanot  Nasce  anco  la  rovina  di  Germania  dall'  otio  de'  principi  e 
1  loro  troppo  delitiare,  o  dalia  poca  forza  d'  ingegno,  o  da  una  precipitcsa  veo- 
ehiaja,  o  pure  per  esser  tanto  nemici  del  govemo  che  pid  si  contentano  di  dare 
in  mano  d'  un'  altro  il  maneggio  delle  cose  publiche,  benche  riconoschino  spesso 
la  pocaidoneita  di  coiui,  e  quasi  a  foggia  ui  alconi  antichi  Eritrei  farli  secondi 
principi,  da  loro  solo  differenti  per  nome,  ma  pari  nel  total  manegg^io,  come  fa 
Joab  appresso  David  et  altri  appresso  altri  principi.  1  quali  mane^^iatori,  come 
piesi  dalla  plebe,  abusavano  et  abusano  la  loro  data  potesta,  e  piu  con  la  pas- 
tione  che  con  la  rooderatione  della  virtd  flrovemando8i|e  dati  in  predad  parasiti  et 
•dulatori  oonstituivanoe  constituisconoaitri  sottoministri  indegni,  che  con  prezzo 
6  ragione  di  parentela  et  ambitione  corrompevano  e  corrompono  la  giustitia,  et  a 
tale  esempio  dietro  e  se  tirando  altri  principi  circonvicini  facevano  commune 
ginstitia  cio  ch*  era  proprio  interesse." 

II.  The  election  of  a  king  of  Hungarr. 

**  Sopra^iungendo  alia  dieta  li  voti  del  regno  di  Schiavonia  e  di  Croatia,  che 
eiano  quasi  tutti  catu^ici,  e  superando  con  quests  ^unta  la  parte  de'  cattolici  et 
adherenti  di  Sua  Maesta  di  non  poco  la  parte  degli  heretici  e  non  confidenti,  la 
▼ooe  sparse  della  volonta  di  S.  M^  deli'  elettione  veniva  giomalmente  meglio 
intesa.  Tuttavia  11  deputati  dell'  imperatore,  per  meglio  assicurarsi  delli  voti 
della  dieta,  volsero  prima  di  proporre  1'  elettione  dell'  arciduca  fame  esperienza 
eon  1'  elettione  del  palatino,  che  si  doveva  fare  per  la  morte  del  Thurzo,  desider- 
ando  S.  M**  che  si  facesse  un  cattolico  e  particolarmente  il  sopradettoconte  Ester- 
hasi,  ancorche  secondo  le  leggi  e  costitutioni  di  quel  regno  havesso  proposto  alii 
•tmti  qnattro  soggetti,  due  cattolici  e  due  heretici:  et  il  negotio  riusci  felicissi- 
mamente,  poiche  detto  conte  fu  eletto  con  160  voti,  non  havendo  havuto  il  con- 
trario  piu  che  60.  Fatta  quests  prove  e  con  esse  rincorati  mag^ormente  11  con- 
fidenti et  amici  dell'  imperatore,  parvenondimeno  alii  ministri  di  S.  M**  che  oltre 
alii  sopradetti  voti  150  saria  stato  bene  a  superare  aualche  buona  parte  delli  60 
eontrarj  con  presenti  e  con  doni  accio  riuscisse  1'  elettione  con  ma^gior  sodis- 
fattione  del  regno,  e  collo  spendere,  per  quanto  fn  detto,  da  20  m.  fiorini  si  hebbe 
I'intento  della  maggior  parte  di  loro,  come  si  esperimentonell' altri  negotii  della 
dieta.  Li  Betleniani  e  suoi  adherenti,  ancorche  non  fosse  all'  hora  pubblicata  la 
Tolonta  dell'  imperatore,  sebbene  si  teneva  per  sicnro  che  Tolesse  tare  elegfgero 
re  1*  arciduca,  non  mancavaao  di  contrariare  al  possibile. 
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**  Sogr^ungero  on'  esempio  dell'  aidire  ii  ana  donna  In  qoesto  propoaito,  dal 
quale,  si  come  e  ataordinario,  si  conoaoeranno  le  fonte  di  dettt  contrarii.  La 
madre  del  barone  Bathiani,  che  e  de'  piu  principali  aignori  di  qoalita  e  di  atato  e 
di  adherenza  d'  Ungaria,  hebbo  ardire  di  mettere  in  consideratione  all'  inipera« 
trice  che  non  doveva  permettere  cbe  ai  faceaae  qaeata  elettione,  perche  ai  Tenira 
a  pre^iadicare  a  S.  M^  atesaa,  poiche  ae  foaae  vennta  qualohe  disgratia  alia  Tita 
dell'  imperatore,  lei  per  1'  interegno,  come  ooronata  regina  d'  ifn^ria,  finehe 
foase  stato  eletto  an  naovo  re,  haveria  govemato  quel  regno.  Ma  V  imperatrice, 
con  aomma  prudenza  diasimulando,  le  riapoae  che  la  ringratiava  dell'  aiBTetto,  ma 
che  lei  doppo  la  morte  dell'  imperatore,  ae  foaae  aopraviaauta,  non  Toleva  penaare 
ad  altro  che  all'  utile  delli  figli  di  Sua  M**  auo  marito:  al  quale  aubito  diedepoila 
4ella  aopradetta  propoata. 

**  Ma  ancorche  il  negotio  dell'  elettione  ai  atimaase  gia  aicuro,  1'  impedi  tatf- 
tavia  molti  ^iorni  il  contrasto  grande  nato  tra  miniatri  piu  aupremi  di  Sua  M*S 
indudendosi  ancora  mona'  arcivescoye  di  Strigonia  etil  nuoTo  palatine  con  mon^ 
i^ancelliere  et  altri  che  vi  havevano  iotereaai,  come  era  1'  ambaaciatore  di  Spagna 
et  io  come  indegno  miniatro  apoatolioo.  II  contraato  fu  se  aegruita  delta  elettione 
ai  doyeva  far  subito  la  coronatione.  Alouni  dicevano  di  ai:  perche  con  qneata 
Yeniva  1'  arciduca  ad  assicurarai  totalmente  pel  regno,  il  che  non  aaria  atato  ae 
foaae  stato  solamente  eletto,  per  1'  acoennata  di  topra  elettione  del  Gabor,  eaaeodo 
gli  Ungari  huomini  volubiliaaimi  e  per  lo  piu  infedeli:  2^  diceyano  che  la  coro- 
natione, ae  ai  foaae  fatta,  haveria  giovato  aaaai  nella  prima  dieta  imperiale,  ae  V 
ipiperatore  haveaae  voluto  far  eleggere  Sua  Altezza  m  re  de'  Romani:  3^  per  il 
matrimonio  dell'  infanta  di  Spagna,  eaaendoai  cola  dichiarato  di  Tolere  1'  aiei- 
duca  prima  eletto  e  coronato  re  di  Ungaria.  Altri  per  il  contrario,  tra  q nail  ero  io 
et  il  padre  confessore  dell'  imperatore,  dicevano  che  queata  coronatione  non  ti 
doyeva  fare  all'  hora,  perche  li  atati  di  quel  regno  non  haveriano  mai  permeaao 
che  aeguisse  detta  coronatione  ae  Sua  Altezza  non  haveaae  promeaao  loro  e  gia- 
rato,  tanto  nelli  punti  politic!  come  di  reiigione  tutto  quelle  che  promiae  il  padia 
atando  nelli  ma^giori  pericoli;  onde  non  vi  eaaeodo  all'  hora  detti  pericoli  e  potendo 
con  il  tempo  migliorarai  aaaai  le  coae  di  S.  A.,  o  per  la  morte  del  Gabor  o  per  11 
felici  successi  dell'  iraperio  o  per  altro,  non  era  oene  intrigare  la  conacienza  di 

3ue8to  principe  giovane  con  serrarli  la  porta  a'  progress!  deUa  reiigione  et  impe- 
irgli  insieme  1'  acquisto  di  maggiore  autorita  politica  e  dominio  nel  regno:  2^ 
dioevano,  e  questo  per  lo  piii  li  camerali,  che  nella  coronatione  vi  aaria  andata 
una  buona  spesa,  come  ancora  nell'  accreacimento  della  corte  di  Sua  Altezza, 
onde  stando  all'  hora  imminente  la  spesa  grossa  del  viaggio  d'Ulma,  ai  aaria  po- 
tato differire  in  altro  tempo,  non  potenda  probabilmente  apportare  alcun  detri- 
mento  detta  dilatione,  perche  se  il  Gabor  havesse  voloto  pigliare  pretest!,  ve- 
nendo  aualche  accidente  di  morte  all'  imperatore,  tanto  1'  haveria  pigliato  an- 
corche r  arciduca  fosse  stato  coronato,  come  fece  contro  1'  imperatore  ancorche 
fusse  eletto  e  coronato;  che  per  elettione  in  re  de'  Romani  e  per  il  matrimonio 
dell'  infanta  di  Spagsa  bastava  che  1'  arciduca  fuase  vero  re  d  Ungaria,  e  coma 
tale  si  potesse  intitolare  per  la  sola  elettione.  Standee!  dnnque  in  questo 
contrasto,  ancorche  I'  ambasciatore  di  Spagna  facesse  nuove  instanze  per 
la  coronatione,  dicendo  che  in  Spagna  non  haveriano  fatto  il  matrimonio  dell' 
infanta  con  1'  arciduca,  stimandosi  altrimenti  la  successione  nel  regno  non  sicnra. 
Sua  M^  con  lasolita  sua  pietasi  dichiaro  che  non  volevache  si  faceaae,  atimando 
aecondo  il  consiglio  del  suo  padre  confessore  che  fosse  contro  conacienza  ae  1' 
arciduca  havesse  giurato,  come  non  poteva  far  di  meno,  quelle  che  era  atata 
forzata  giurare  Sua  M^  nelli  pericoli  grand!,  quali  all'  hora  non  vi  erano." 

113. 

Relatio  ztatxu  ecclmx  ei  iotixu  dicuesia  JugustaruSf  1 622. 

This  report  is  of  no  particular  importance,  and  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  the 
affairs  of  the  city  of  Augsburg. 

The  labors  and  final  expulsion  of  the  protestant  **  pseudo-doctora"  from  Auga- 
borg  is  the  author'a  main  topic. 
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He  expressed  a  hope  that,  after  thia  had  been  effected  by  the  emperor,  chiefly 
throogh  the  inatmmentality  of  Hieronymua  Imhof  and  Uemhard  Rehlingen, 
eatholiciam  would  again  become  univeraal. 

114. 

Lcgaito  apot^^  P.  Jlloyi,  Carafw  episeopi  TricartunM  »edeMe  Urbano  VllT^  Pont. 
M.  ad  traetum  Bhtni  et  ad  prov.  inferiorii  Germanise  Mta  ab  anno  1624  uaque 
ad  annum  1634.    M  D«*  IVane.  barberinum, 

Thia  is  a  Tery  carioaa  report,  consiating  of  104  pagea:  it  is  rather  prolix,  bat 
eontaina  some  good  thinga. 

Firat  comea  the  account  of  the  journey,  in  which  much  apace  ia  occupied  by 
Insignificant  detaila.  The  nuncio,  among  other  placea,  goea  to  FulJa.  He 
nakea  a  orreat  merit  of  having  reduced  the  number  of  quartering  reijuiaite  as  kt 
qualification  for  the  dignity  of  abbot  of  Fulda,  from  aixteen  to  eight. 

The  account  he  givea  of  the  diaputea  between  the  Liegeoia  and  their  bishop  h 
rvry  minute:  he  took  an  active  anare  in  them,  and  tranaferred  the  nunciatura 
lirom  Cologne  to  Liege. 

The  most  important  part  of  hia  report  ia  unqueationably  a  description  of  the 
exiating  catholic  univeraitiea  within  the  district  of  hia  nunciatura. 

We  learn  from  it  how  completely  the  higher  branchea  of  instruction  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  They  predommated  in  Treves  and  Mayence;  Pader- 
bom,  Munster,  and  Osnabruck,  where  a  high-school  had  been  lately  established, 
were  absolutely  in  their  power;  but  they  taught  only  the  humaniora,  philosophy 
and  theology.  Jurisprudence  was  altogether  neglected.  In  Cologne,  which 
was  always  the  first  of  the  universities,  medicine  was  only  taught  by  two  pro- 
lessors,  and  their  lectures  were  attended  by  few  pupila.  The  chief  miafortunia 
in  Cologne  had  been  that  the  teachera  were  too  well  provided  for  by  rich  pre- 
bendal  atalla.  ''  Earum  opibus  ad  vitam  clementem  et  suavem  instruct i,  raro 
antnunquam  ipsi  sacram  doctrinam  tradebant,  aed  aliorum  vicaria  opera  paaaim 
ntebantur.  Hinc  aine  pondere  et  methodo  inatruebantnr  academici,  et  anni 
qoindeni  facile  circumagi  aolebant  priuaquam  univeraam  illi  theologiam  audirent. 
Ea  tea  vero  antehac  non  parum  incommoda  fuerat  archidioeceai  Colonienai  et 
praBsertim  ditionibus  Julie  Clivie  ac  Montium,  quod  proadeunda  in  iis  anima- 
mm  procurations  reparandisqne  religionis  catholics  minis  parochi  et  sacerdotes 
idonei  hoc  pacto  nisi  post  lonffissimum  diem  non  instituebantur."  The  Jesuit 
fathers  reformed  that  abuse.  The  college  of  the  Three  Crowns  at  Cologne, 
which  was  placed  under  their  charge,  en|oyed  considerable  reputation,  dnd  con- 
tained in  1634  about  twelve  hundred  pupils,  The  love  ef  ease  and  enjoyment, 
however,  was  not  so  easily  eradicated.  The  feasts  of  the  masters  increased 
laXnry  and  the  expenses  of  promotion.  *'Tota  quadragesima  sunt  quotidie 
academicorum  symposia.*'  Caraffa's  description  of  the  Catholicism  and  good 
living  of  the  Cologne  people  is  very  amusing.  '*  Populus  Coloniensis  religionis 
avits  retinentissirous  est,  quam  utiqne  semel  susceptam  nunquam  deseruit. 
Tolerantnr  qnidem  in  civitate  familie  aliqun  sectariorum,  aed  vetitum  eia  eat 
exercitium  omne  aectarum  auarum,  et  aere  mvi  mulctantur  ai  qui  clam  habere 

{rivatoa  conventus  et  audire  Lutheri  aut  Calvini  buccinatorea  deprehendantur. 
n  senatum  ipsum  nulli  cooptantur  qui  catholic!  non  fuerint,  et  quotquot  in  eo 
conscripti  ad  curiam  veniunt,  sententiam  dicere  aut  ferre  aufiragium  non  poaaont 
niai  priua  eodem  die  intervenerint  rei  aacre  in  proximo  palatii  aenatorii  aacello. 
Noctu  ipsicivea  excubtaa  habent  in  potiorihua  plateia  civitatis,  nee  vis  aut  injuria 
metui  potest,  quia  strepitu  quovis  exciti  adsunt  et  opitulantur,  grassatores  vero 
ac  sicarios  in  vincula  conjiciunt.  Sed  et  plateae  omnes  catenis  ierreis  noctu  vin- 
ciuntur,  ne  pateant  liberie  excursionibus,  ideoque  populus  maxima  in  tranquillo 
agit.  Inter  alia  plebis  commoda  illud  imprimis  commemorari  debet,  licere 
eliiaue  ineunte  hieme  boves  et  sues  emere  eosque  fumo  arefacere  ac  in  escam 
anm  consequentis,  oua  vescuntur  avide,  domi  servare.  Spatium  vero  ejnsdem 
anni  eis  coneedi  soiet  ad  pretium  reprssentandum,  dam  interim  alqai  a  senata 
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constituti  raercatoribus  solvant:  neo  anqaam  opifices  nlli,  qaamTis  iiiopet« 
patiuntur  suam  fidem  in  ea  re  deeiderari,  quia  deinceps  baud  foret  integrum  eis 
rursus  ejusmodi  annonam  rei  cibariae  illo  tam  insigni  sobsidio  eria  publiei 
coemere.  Sunt  et  triclinia  tribuum  communia,  in  eisque  poMoni  omnet  iia 
diebus  quibus  feriantur  in  hebdomade*  constituto  pretio  admodum  faoili,  oon- 
▼ivari." 

Not  only  towns  and  universities,  but  princes  and  events  are  described;  Ferdi- 
nand of  Cologne,  '*  gravitate  morum,  professions  pietatis  et  ingenii  mataritale 
nulli  secundus;**  Frederic  of  Wnrzbarg,  **  linguarum  etiam  ezteramm  peritia, 
morum  suavi  quadam  gravitate,  prudentissima  dexteritate  omnibas  cams;*^ 
Casimir  of  Mayence,  *'eloquens  vir  in  Germanico  idiomate,  legationibus 
functus.** 

L.  Caraffa  also  records  many  of  the  remarkable  events  of  that  period.  I  know 
not  what  was  the  foundation  for  the  opinion  that  Wallenstein  coold  have 
taken  Stralsund:  "  si,  qnod  multi  ezistimant,  pecnniam  qnam  urbem  capers  bob 
maluisseU** 

He  regards  it  as  a  great  misfortune  that  Tilly  did  not  venture  to  throw  his 
troops  into  Saxony,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  that  coantrj. 
His  description  of  the  state  of  Cologne  after  the  battle  of  Leipsio,  and  of  the 
views  which  France  manifested  at  that  moment,  are  also  very  remarkable. 

*'  Ex  accepta  clade  ad  Lipsiam  fracte  vires  fuerant  et  fracti  catholieonim 
animi,  et  tunc  repente  imperitia  vel  metus  in  propugnandis  arcibns  aditam  hosti 
victori  magnum  aperuerunt,  ut  viscera  imperii  mox  infestis  armis  invaderet,  ei 
quo  Fulda,  Herbipolis,  Bambbrga,  Moguntia,  Wormatia,  Spira  alieque  iiriMS 
atjue  oppida  fuerunt  exiguo  tempore  vel  expugnata  vel  dedita.  Colonia  sopor- 
fuit  principum  exulum  perfugrium,  et  hi  thesauros  qua  saeros  qua  laieot  in  eaa 
civitatem  importaverant,  si  quibus  licuerat  tamen  illos  avehere  anteqaam  ingro- 
eret  ea  belli  vehemens  et  subita  tempestas.  Ibidem  anxi«  cure  principiim  et 
dubia  consilia  erant,  an,  sicut  proposoerat  orator  Gallus,  expediret  dotnoeps 
neutri  parti,  sen  Cesaris  seu  Gustavi  regis,  tam  arma  principnm  eoromdeon 
quara  arma  ipsiusmet  civitatis  Coloniensis  favere.  Id  Coloniae  snadebKst  orator 
christianissimi  regis;  sed  necessarium  fore  affirmabat  ut  in  eam  urbem  pariter 
at^ue  in  alias  ditiones  principum  electorum  cohortes  prsesidiariorom  ex  reffis 
sui  legionibus  introducerentur:  tunc  enim  reveritus  Coloniam  Gustavus  rex  uio 
arma  convertisset,  aut  si  venire  hostis  nihilominus  deliberasset,  provocasset 
merito  christianissimum  regem,  ac  foedere  exstincto  inimicitiam  et  iram  ejus 
experiri  ccepisset.  Gravis  nimirum  videbatur  ea  conditio  admittendi  cohortes 
presidiarias  regis  extemi  in  civitates  ac  ditiones  imperii;  sed  graviores  molto 
erant  conditiones  alis,  quibus  ut  neutri  parti  faverent  deinceps  proponebatur, 
quia  in  hello  tam  ancipiti  Cesarem  non  juvare  sed  quasi  deserere  videbatur 
maxime  alienum  a  professione  pervetere  civitatum  ac  principum  ipsiusmet  im- 
perii. Hoc  superesse  tamen  consilii  et  eum  portum  securitatis  unice  adeondoa 
esse  judicabat  pariter  apostolicus  nuntius  Parisiensis,  ad  quem  scripseram  de 
ingenti  clade  religioni  catholics  templisque  et  aris  illata  per  Gustavum  regem.** 

This  is  followed  by  a  minute  account  of  the  tragical  end  of  WaUensteiiif 
which  1  shall  give  elsewhere. 

115. 

Reiatiane  della  eorte  di  Rfnna  del  Sig""  fT  Jlluise  Omiarini  deW  armo  1633  a/ 1635. 

{Arch.  Fen,) 

This  ia  a  very  full  report,  in  thirty-five  chaptere,  written  upon  one  hundred 
and  forty  pages,  and  doubly  important,  as  Aluise  Contarini  came  immediately 
from  France  to  Rome,  and  was  therefore  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  peculiar 
political  station  assumed  by  Urban  VIII  in  those  times. 

He  begins  by  describing  the  spiritual  and  temporal  government  of  the  pope. 

This  he  esteems  thoroughly  monarchical.  Of  all  the  old  congregations  one 
only,  that  of  the  inquisition,  met  regularly.    The  cardinals  have  no  other  privi- 
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fefBt  (except  that  the  carriages  of  indiyiduaU  stopped  when  they  met  them) 
tfaan  the  porple,  aod  a  vote  in  the  election  of  pope:  the  pope  liked  them  so  little 
thai  in  important  matters  he  generally  employ  edf  inferior  prelates,  who  had  more 
to  hope  from  him  than  the  cardinals,  who  were  more  independent. 

But  the  Uffhter  the  rein  is  drawn,  the  more  do  real  authority  and  infloence 
decline.  **  D  antica  reneratione  sta  oggidi  molto  diminaita.*' 
!  The  inhabitants  of  Urbino  were  exceedingly  discontented.  **  Quel  sadditi  si 
•sgravano  molto  della  matatione,  chiamando  if  governo  di  preti  tirannico,  i  quail 
•Itro  interesse  che  d*  arricchirsi  e  d*  aranzarsi  non  ri  teogono."  The  author 
idways  laments  that  Urbino  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  as  being  a 
great  disadvantage  both  to  Spain  and  Veiiice. 

In  a  second  part  he  describes  the  principal  actors.  **  Nacque  il  papa  Urbano 
yni  del  1567*'  pothers  say  68)  **  d'  Aprile,  onde  cammina  per  li  69  di  sua  eta, 
eontervato  dal  rigore  della  complessione  non  soggetta  a  oualsivoglia  malattia, 
•  dalla  Timcita  dell*  ingegno.  La  statura  mediocre,  il  color  bruno,  il  pelo  bi- 
aaoo,  V  occhio  rivo,  il  parlar  pronto,  la  temperatura  sanguigna  e  biliosa.  Vive 
Mil  rran  reffola.  Regoia  in  grran  parte  le  sue  attioni  coi  moti  del  cielo,  dei  quali 
d  mwto  iDtdligente,  ancorche  con  censure  j^andissime  a  tutti  gli  altri  n'haobia 
prohibito  lo  studio.  Li  snoi  moti  sono  subiti  e  vehementi,  tali  che  alcuna  volta 
oonfinano  con  la  pazzia,  non  potendo  con  la  patienza  frenarli,'8e  ben  egli  dice  che 

Jpeeta  commotione  della  bile  di  quando  in  quando  yaglia  molto  eccitando  il  ca- 
ore'alla  preservatione  di  sua  salute.  Oavalca,  villeggia,  cammina,  ama  1*  eser- 
oilio.  Non  s'  afflig^  per  le  cose  moleste:  e  tutte  queete  parti  concorrono  a  pre- 
4iili  qaalche  anno  di  vita  ancora,  non  ostante  che  nel  tempo  del  mio  soggiorno 
aasai  decaduto  sia. 

^  E*  arrivato  al  papato  con  nn  senritio  continue  di  30  e  pid  anni  alia  corte. 
P«  prima  prelate  di  segnatura  e  poi  gorematore  di  Fano.  Poco  appresso,  per 
apera  di  Francesco  Barberini  sue  zio  paterno,  prelate  pi  poco  ^ido  ma  di  gran 
nehexse  accumulate  con  parsimonia  Fiorentina,  comprd  officii  in  corte  e  nnal- 
oitnte  il  chiericato  di  camera.  Cleraente  YIII  lo  irapleg6  in  diverse  cariche, 
Bia  particolarmente  sopra  quel  la  del  novo  taglio  del  Po,  chicche  sono  arrivate  in 

SBn  parte  le  differenze jpresenti  dei  confini  con  la  republica,  per  la  cognitione 
e  professa  di  quell*  afifare  e  per  il  disgusto  che  allora  non  si  eseguisse  a  mode 
■QOw  Fn  poi  dail*  istesso  Clemente  mandate  nuntio  in  Francia,  prima  estraordi- 
Btrio  per  tenere  a  battesimo  il  re  presente,  e  poi  ordinario  di  Enrico  IV  sue  pa- 
dcsy  dore  si  mostro  zelantissimo  dell*  immunita  ecclesiastica.  Paolo  V  succes* 
•ore  di  Clemente  lo  confermd  nella  medesima  legatione  di  Francia:  poi  lo  fece 
etrdinale,  legato  di  Bologna,  e  ritomato  a  Roma  prefetto  della  signatura  di  gius- 
thia,  earioo  d'onore  et  impiego  ben  ^nde.  Finalmente  del  1633  fu  in  luogo  di 
Chegorio  XV  con  pratiche  molto  aruficiose  assonto  al  pontificate  nell*  eta  sua  di 
M  anni:  et  oggi  corre  il  XIII  anno:  con  disgusto  di  tutta  la  corte,  alia  quale  non 
meno  che  ai  principi  toma  conto  i  pontificati  brevi,  perche  tanto  pid  tengono 
eooto  di  tutti,  abbondano  nolle  gratie,  non  temporalizzano  come  se  rossero  here- 
ditaij  del  papato:  e  finalmente  la  corte  in  generale  trova  impiego  e  fortuna  nella 
fireqaenia  delle  mntationi. 

**  In  ogni  state  hebbe  il  papa  di  se  stesso  grande  opinione  con  afifetti  di  dominie 
aopra gli  altri  e  disprezzo  al  consiglio  di  tutti.  Par  ch*  egli  esercita  oggidi  tanto 
pin  li^ramente  qoanto  che  si  ritrova  in  posto  sopra  a  tutti  eminente.  Ha  in- 
gegno grande,  ma  non  giudlcio:  ingegno,  perche  nelle  cose  che  da  lui  solo  di* 
pendono  e  che  riguardano  la  sua  persona  e  case,  si  e  sempre  condotto  ore  ha 
desiderate,  senza  omettere  gl*  inganni  e  gli  artificii  di  lui  molto  connaturali, 
oome  si  vide  particolarmente  nelle  pratiche  del  sue  papato,  nelle  quali  seppe  far 
oooTenire  nella  sua  persona  le  due  fattioni  contrarie  di  Borghese  e  Lndovisio, 
aolo  eel  far  credere  all'  una  d*  esser  inimico  dell*  altra  negli  affari  poi  generali, 
net  quali  si  richiede  il  giudicio  di  saper  ben  congiungere  gV  interessi  della  sede 
apoirtolica  con  quelli  deflrii  altri  principi,  si  d  osserrato  il  papa  esserne  per  sem- 
m  state  manchevole.  l^ale  lo  dichiarano  il  negotio  di  Valtellina;  la  gnerra  di 
MantoTa,  che  non  sarebbe  seguita  se  il  papa  si  fosse  dichiarito  centre  il  primo 
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innoTatore;  la  perdita  di  Mantova,  attribuita  ai  TiTeii  che  ricererono  ^li  Alemani 
dallo  stato  ecciesiastico,  eenza  quali  conveniTa  loro  o  disasaediarla  o  morirsi;  la 
prefettura  di  Roma  data  al  nipote,  privando  la  sede  apostolica  deir  asaiatenzadi 
tanti  ministri  di  principi  che  sono  11  piu  bel  fregto  di  lei,  et  agrgrayando  lo  stesso 
Bipote  d*  invidia,  di  rigruardi  e  d*  un  poato  aasolutamente  insoatenabile  dopo  la 
morte  del  pontefice;  il  mal  termine  usatoai  contro  1*  ambasciatore  di  V  Serenita 
mio  precessore,  lasciandolo  partire  senza  eoddisfatUone;  V  aluma  comprotetUone 
di  Francia  nel  cardinale  Antonio  nipote  prima  pereaasa  et  acconaeniitai  poi  ri- 
trattata  e  prohibita,  con  nota  appreaso  11  mondo  di  grande  artificio,  per  non  dire 
.inganno,  e  con  divisione  della  propria  caaa.  Tralaacio  il  p^ran  detrimento  che 
aotto  il  preaente  pontefice  ha  fatto  la  religione  cattolica  in  Fiandra  et  Alemagna; 
i  pericoli  all*  Italia  per  la  negata  diapenaa  al  duca  di  Mantova,  e  molto  piu  per 
aversi  portato  il  napa  in  modo  che  ha  diaguatato  tatti  i  principi  ^rrandi  e  piocioli, 
che  nessuno  gli  e  amico:  onde  ai  e  reao  incapace  di  poter  eaercitar  con  easi  loro 
quelle  parti  di  autorita  e  di  patemo  conaiglio  che  potrebbe  pacificarli  et  unirli 
inaieme  alia  difesa  della  religione:  parti  che  aono  state  coai  eaattamente  mane^ 
giate  e  conosciute  proprie  de*  pontefici  che  per  aoatenere  il  nome  di  padre  oo- 
mtme,  dal  quale  proviene  loro  ogni  veneratione,  e  per  mantenere  1*  unione  tra  i 
principi  christiani,  che  cagiona  in  eaai  molta  autorita,  ai  aono  eapoati  ad  azsardi« 
a  viaggi,  a  pericoli,  non  militando  nel  nome  di  padre  quel  puntigli  che  nell'  tn- 
iromissione  degli  altri  principi  poaaono  facilmente  incontrarai. 

**  Si  e  aempreprofeaaato  il  papa  preaente  neutrale,  attribiiendo  a  ana  gloria  V 
aver  arricchita  et  ingrandita  la  sua  caaa  aenza  comprar  atati  in  regno  di  Napoli 
ne  aottomettersi  a  favori  dci  principi  (rrandi.  Nell*  intemo  pero  auo  egli  e  affet- 
tionato  a  Franceai,  le  loro  prontezze  e  riaolutioni  eaaendo  piii  conformi  al  senio 
di  S.  S^,  in  ordine  di  che  ha  fatto  le  maggiori  dimostrationi  quando  aegui  V  ao- 
quisto  del'a  Roscella.  Perauaae  la  pace  con  Inf^lesi,  affinche  la  Francia  poteaae 
^ccorrer  al  aoccorso  di  Casale  allora  aaaediata  dai  Spagnoli:  conaifflid  ai  mede- 
aimi  V  acquisto  e  la  conaeryatione  di  Pinarolo  per  neceasario  eciuilibrio  alle  coae 
d*  Italia:  trovo  aempre  preteati  di  diferir  o  dimmuir  i  aoccorai  in  Alemagna,  coo 
opinione,  la  qual  vive  tuttavia,  che  a  S.  S*^  aia  dispiacciuta  la  morte  del  re  di 
Suezia  e  che  piii  goda  o  per  dir  meglio  manco  tema  i  progressi  de*  protestanti 
che  degli  Austriaci.  Anzi  e  opinion  comune  che  quando  anche  fosse  portato  il 
papa  dal  card'  Barberino  tutto  Spegnolo,  a  qualche  unione  con  essi  ternerebbe 
facilmente  a  maggior  rottura  di  prima.  E  la  causa  e  questa:  perche  goveman- 
dosi  il  papa  con  artificio  e  credendo  che  Spagnoli  facciano  il  madeaimo,  aaranno 
sempre  tradi  loro  anzi  gelosie  d'  inganni  che  coufidenza  di  ben  vera  unione.** 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  deacription  of  the  pope*8  nephews,  which 
Aluise  Contarini  here  gives.  Even  Francesco  Barberino  depended  completely 
on  his  uncle,  although  the  pope  loved  him  the  best,  and  he  devoted  his  whole 
energies  to  business.  **  Nessuno  nipote  di  papa  fu  giamai  alle  fatiche  del  nego- 
tio  assiduo  come  egli  e,  non  avendo  minimo  divertimento:  ma  egli  e  ancho  vero 
che  nessuno  manco  di  lui  ha  operate." 

He  gives  up  describing  the  cardinals  individually,  only  observine  that  hypo- 
crisy prevails  through  the  whole  body.  **  Sara  tal  card'*  sanissimo  che  per  facili- 
tarsi  il  papato  vorra  esser  creduto  infermo:  caminando  zoppica:  discorrendo 
tosse:  uscendo  si  sta  tutto  in  una  seggietta  racchiuso.  Tal  altro  che  sara  buoo 
politico,  si  mostrera  lontano  da  o^ni  negotio,  nei  discorsi  s*  ammutisce,  ne* 
quesiti  si  stringe  le  spalle,  nelle  nsposte  general izza.'*  In  reading  this,  the 
thought  occurs  to  one  that  it  must  be  the  origin  of  the  fable  which  was  invented 
concerning  the  promotion  of  Sixtus  V  to  the  papacy. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  political  relations  of  Rome,  and  contains  meet 
important  and  vivid  descriptions  oi  events:  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  by  far  the  moat 
important  for  our  purpose. 

Although  Urban  was  decidedly  favorable  to  the  French  party,  he  did  not 
always  accede  to  their  demands  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  **  Biso^a  anche  con- 
fessare,  ch*  essi  hanno  addimandato  delle  gratie  difficili,  come  la  dispositione 
deli*  abbazie  di  Lorena,  la  nullita  de*  matrimonj  tanto  del  duca  Carlo  di  Lorena 
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eome  di  nionsietir  et  altre  simili.'*  Francesco  Barberini  was  not  so  complete  a 
partisan  of  the  French  as  his  uncle.  Though  the  French  no  longer  expected  an 
open  declaration  in  their  favor,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  pope  would  not 
declare  himself  against  them:  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  them  even  that  he  was 
beliered  to  be  favorable  to  their  views,  and  that  the  opposite  party  did  not  trust 
him. 

The  Spaniards  on  the  other  hand  were  highly  displeased,  and  made  it  matter 
of  reproach  to  cardinal  Borgia  that  he  had  permitted  Urban  VIII  to  be  elected 
pope,  affirming  that  he  had  been  gained  over  by  the  promise  of  future  favors. 
They  perceived  the  influence  of  the  pope's  dislike  towards  them,  in  the  negotia- 
tions concerning  the  Valtelline,  in  the  policy  of  the  French,  and  in  the  position 
maintained  by  Bavaria.  On  the  other  hand  Barberino  alleged,  that  the  conces- 
sions which  he  made  to  the  Spaniards  excited  no  gratitude  among  them.  We 
•ee  therefore  that  the  misunderstanding  was  mutual. 

Contarini  enters  into  the  greatest  detail  respecting  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween Rome  and  Venice,  and  attributes  their  differences  chiefly  to  this  cause,— 
that  other  powers  were  feared  By  Rome  as  being  greater,  or  were  treated  with 
indifference  as  being  inferior,  whilst  Venice  was  looked  upon  and  treated  as  an 
•qual. 

8ome  discontent  prevailed  at  Rome  because  the  English  and  the  Dutch  enjoyed 
certain  privileges  there.  When  however  the  temporal  authorities  ventured  to 
touch  any  ecclesiastic,  a  general  storm  was  sure  to  arise. 
*  Contarini  adrises  his  countrymen  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  duped.  The 
nuncio,  he  says,  was  directed  to  maintain  the  best  understanding  with  the  most 
popular  Venetian  priests,  and  such  as  had  most  penitents  to  shnve.  **  E  V.  V. 
£.  E.  tengano  per  constante,  che  col  mezzo  di  quest!  tali  vengono  i  nuncii  a 
risapere  il  midollo  delli  arcani.**  On  that  account  it  was  the  more  necessary  not 
to  relinquish  the  authority  of  the  republic  over  them. 

There  likewise  existed  constant  ciisputes  about  the  boundaries.  Urban  VIII 
was  in  no  respect  favorable  to  the  Venetians;  and  especially  endeavored  to  raise 
Ancona  at  the  expense  of  Venice. 

116. 

DUeono  delta  malaitia  e  morte  del  eard^  Ippolyto  jildobrandino  eamerlengo  di  S'^ 
Chie$a  col  fine  della  grandezza  ad  papa  Cleniente  VII I,     1638. 

The  sudden  extinction  of  the  newly-founded  family  of  the  Aldobrandini  made 
an  extraordinary  impression  at  Rome,  and  this  feeling  pervades  the  work  under 
fcview.  •*  E'  state  superato  della  morte  quel  gran  ingegno!"  are  the  words  with 
which  it  commences.  The  daughter  of  Giov.  Giorgio  Aldobrandino  was  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  ramily,  and  would  naturally  inherit  enormous 
wealth. 

The  following  passage  gives  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  state  of  Roman  society  at 
Ihat  period:  *M1  marchese  Lodovico  Lanti,  il  conte  Gto.  Francesco  da  Bagni, 
Berlmgieri  Gessi  e  Bernardino  Biscia,  aspettando  tutti  quattro  a  gara  il  pontifl- 
eato  de*  loro  zii,  ambivano  le  nozze  della  principessa  Aldobrandina.*'  Each  of 
these  nephews  presumptive  strove  to  gain  the  hand  of  the  richest  heiress  of 
Rome,  by  means  of  his  uncle's  expectations  of  the  tiara. 
-  Nevertheless  they  neither  gained  the  heiress  nor  the  power  of  a  tM^XM.  Ippo- 
lyta  married  a  Borghese,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  our  author,  since  Paul  V 
had  persecuted  the  Aldobrandini,  and  imprisoned  the  father  of  Ippolyta.  Never- 
theless she  married  his  pronepos.  Later  in  life,  however,  she  married,  as  we 
know,  the  nephew  of  a  reigning  pope,  Innocent  X;  a  circumstance  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  peculiar  position,  and  for  the  interests,  of  the  Roman  court. 
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117. 

BekUione  di  q,  Zuanne  Nani  St  Piwt  ritomaio  di  ambatiaUirt  airttordinario  dif 

Rma^  1641, 10  LugUa.   {Arch.  Fen.) 

Varioae  misunderetandmgs  continiially  existed  between  Rome  and  Venioe; 
and  one  of  a  most  sin^lar  nature  arose  in  the  year  1635. 

A  pompous  inscription  in  grandiloquent  words,  in  the  sala  re^  of  the  Vatican 
of  Pius  IV,  recorded  an  action  of  the  Venetians  famous  in  their  annals,  and  cm 
npon  which  tl\(sy  always  prided  themselyes:  riz:  their  Ttctory  over  Frederie 
Sarbarossa,  by  which  they  maintained  that  they  sared  pope  Alexander  Ul  fironi 
destruction* 

But  by  deffrees  the  expression  of  this  inscription  came  to  be  considered  In 
Rome  as  inadmissible.  The  increasing  rigor  of  Romam  orthodoxy  pronounced 
the  words,  "  Pontifici  Venete  reipublics  l^oeficio  sua  dignitas  restitnta,"  to  bt 
insulting.  The  spirit  of  contention  for  precedence  which  then  ruled  the  worid, 
was  directed  towards  this  absolute  and  na]f-forg[otten  incident.  In  addition  te 
this,  doubt  was  thrown  upon  the  truth  of  the  incident  as  related  in  the  Venetian 
histories.  Pamphlets  were  written  on  both  sides  of  this  question,  which  haf 
been  revived  at  tlie  present  day. 

I  cannot  beliere  that  it  can  be  doubtful,  to  any  one  at  all  yersed  in  historical 
criticism. 

However,  it  was  not  alone  historical  conyiction,  but  political  jealousy  also^ 
which  induced  Urban  VIII  first  to  alter,  and  eventually  to  erase,  the  above- 
mentioned  inscription. 

The  republic  took  the  matter  up  in  the  same  spirit;  and  as  the  disputes  con- 
cerning uie  boundaries,  and  the  precedence  of  the  new  prefetto,  became  daily 
more  bitter,  Venice  for  some  time  did  not  send  any  re^pilar  minister  to  Rome. 

Nani,  who  went  thither  in  the  year  1638,  was  only  w  the  capacity  of  amba^ 
aador  extraordinary.  He  remained  there  about  three  years  and  a  half,  and  his 
report  proves  that  he  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  court. 

The  principal  object  of  his  mission  was  to  induce  the  pope  to  render  some 
assistance  to  the  republic  in  the  event  of  any  attack  from  the  Turks,  which  was 
at  that  time  not  improbable. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  request  of  the  Venetians  came  at  an  opportune 
moment,  as  it  enabled  the  pope  to  oppose  the  necessities  of  the  republic  to  the 
incessant  claims  for  assistance  made  by  Austria,  which  was  then  so  hardly 
pressed  by  the  protestants  and  the  French. 

Nani  would  willingly  have  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  mediate  between  the 
belligerent  powers,  but  Urban  did  not  possess  the  general  confidence  which 
would  have  been  requisite  to  qualify  him  for  that  office.  **  Pullulando  tante 
amarezze  colle  corone,  restava  fiacca,  per  non  dir  quasi  odiosa  Tautorita  del  poo* 
tefice. 

In  conclusion,  the  Venetian  minister  mentions  the  desire  of  Urban  to  appear 
strong  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Those  who  wished  to  be  in  his  good  moee 
turned  the  conversation  on  his  fortifications.  He  himself  frequently  alluded  to 
them.  He  said  that  within  twenty  days  he  could  bring  together  more  than  twenty 
thousand  men.  He  reckoned  up  the  treasure  which  he  possessed;  for  immediate 
necessities  he  had  laid  by  400,000  scudi,  and  it  was  believed  that  there  still 
remained  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  three  out  of  the  five  millions  accumulated 
by  Sixtus. 

We  will  now  refer  to  what  Nani  relates  of  the  person  and  government  of  Urban 

**  II  pontefice  e  nel  principle  del  settantesimo  terzo  della  sua  eta  nel  fine  del 
XVII  oel  pontificate,  dope  un  spatio  di  324  anni  che  altro  papa  non  ha  ^rodnto 
cosi  longo  ^overno.  E*  di  foi-ze  robusto  e  gagliardo,  e  per  tale  li  place  di  esser 
creduto:  et  in  efietto,  levato  qualche  dubbio  di  flussioni  e  d' accident!  improvisi 
ai  quail  pare  sottoposto,  e  in  tale  costitutione  di  buona  salute  che  puo  mantenersi 
piu  anni.   Usa  govemo  esquisito  nella  sua  cura.    Al  presente,  ch  e  piu  grave  1* 
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eta,  maneo  tl*  applica  alle  faccende,  delle  qaali  non  snole  per6  prenderei  piu  dis- 
tarbo  di  quelle  che  mole.  La  mattina  e  dispensata  in  audioDze  et  in  negotii,  11 
dopo  pranao  6  riaerrato  alia  quiete  et  alia  convorsatione  domestica,  nella  quale  e 
allegro  e  faceto,  come  in  ogni  altro  discorso  erudito  e  facondo,  e  nelle  audienze 
Btesse  pasaa  rolentieri  dal  negotiare  al  parlare  di  cose  piacevoli  e  di  studio,  al 
quale  ^  dedito  assai.  Possede  gran  talenti  e  gran  qualita.  Ha  memoria  mera- 
▼igliosa,  petto  e  vigore  che  lo  rende  alle  volte  troppo  costante  nelli  suoi  sensi. 
Ha  apiriti  grandi  accresciuti  dalP  esperienza  del  govemo  e  dei  negotii.  De- 
ferisce  assai  al  suo  proprio  parere,  percio  non  ama  di  consultare  ne  cura  le 
qualita  dei  ministri,  che  possino  maggiormente  far  risplendere  le  sue  riso- 
lutioni.  Non  molto  inclina  al  gratiare.  E*  ardente,  et  alle  volte  con  li  ministri 
medesimi  dei  principi  non  ha  potato  dissimulare  il  suo  fervore.  Ama  che  sia 
trattato  aeco  con  destrezza  e  soavita:  e  se  vi  e  strada  di  poter  far  declinart  dai 
suoi  sensi  1'  animo  di  Sua  S*^,  questa  ^  sola,  la  quale,  se  pure  alle  volte  non  pud 
profittare,  avanza  certo,  che  so  non  si  spiega,  almeno  non  si  rompe 

**  Nel  govemo  presente  e  desiderata  maggior  e  miglior  consulta,  perche  dove 
manca  il  discorso,  suole  raancar  la  ragione:  e  veramente  pochissimi  sono  li  min- 
istri e  pochi  quelli  che  habbino  autorita  e  confidenza  a  palazzo.  Appresso  il 
Sontefice  non  si  sa  alcuno  che  possi,  e  preponendo  S.  S^  il  proprio  parere  a  quelle 
i  tutti,  sogliono  li  altri  o  lodorlo  o  secondarlo.  Si  uso  in  altri  tempi  che  nave- 
Tsno  i  papi  appresso  di  se  tre  e  quattro  cardinal!  e  con  la  loro  discussione  risolve- 
Tsno  i  piu  gravi  negotii,  e  si  teneva  per  arcano  dei  nepoti  medesimi  intrudurre 
saoi  dipendenti  nella  confidenza  del  zio,  per  condurlo  poi  e  guadagnarlo  dove  o 
non  potevano  essi  spuntare  o  non  volevano  scoprire  gli  affetti  loro  proprj. 

**  barberino  non  ha  voluto  circuire  in  tal  modo  la  liberta  del  papa:  ma  riservando 
a  se  solo  il  postu  piu  vicino  alle  orecchie  di  S.  S*^,  obbliga  gli  altri  a  stare  retirati 
et  si  solo  parer  di  lui  sottoponere  le  proprie  opinioni,  non  mostrando  gusto  che 
ds  chi  si  sia  parli  al  pontence  di  negotio  senza  sua  precedente  participatione. 
Non  si  serve  pero  ne  anco  di  questa  autorita  che  gode  solo  con  quella  liberta  che 
per  avventura  complirebbe  al  ben  publico  et  al  suo  proprio  interesse:  ma  non 
ossndo  respirare  contro  le  risolutioni  e  li  sensi  del  papa,  prende  molte  volte  1' 
liabito  della  costanza  medesima  di  S.  S*%  essendosi  m  tal  maniera  sottoposto  al 
dis^usto  delle  corone  e  d'  altri  principi  e  di  loro  ministri  per  non  divertire  e  non 
sopire  molti  strani  accidenti. 

*'  Appresso  di  questo  li  cardinal!  pur  si  dogliono  e  massime  le  creature  di  non 
haver  apertura  ne  confidenza.  Di  pochissimi  ministri  si  serve  il  sig'  card'%  men- 
tre  la  mole  dei  negotii  et  altre  circostanze  di  molti  lo  possono  render  bisognevole. 
Pancirola  e  Ricchi,  auditor!  di  rota,  sono  li  piu  domestic!  e  li  piu  adoperati. 

**  Pancirola  e  soggetto  mature  e  di  molta  esperienza,  che  fu  iropiegato  in  Pie- 
mente  per  la  pace  sin  nel  principio  delle  guerre  di  Mantova.  Serve  per  li  negotii 
del  govemo  delle  state  ecclesiastico,  e  non  havendo  havute  che  trattar  mece,  non 
mi  resta  che  dire  delle  sue  condition!. 

**  Ricchi  e  di  gran  spirito,  pronto  et  sagace:  dirige  quasi  tutti  li  negotii  dei  prin- 
cipi e  particolarmente  ha  in  mano  quelli  Bella  republica.  E'  dipendentissime  da 
Barberine,  qualita  che  lo  rende  oltre  modo  grate  al  sig^  cardinale.  Ha  incontrate 
disgusto  di  molti  ministri  de'  principi,  nemeno  e  amato  dall*  universale.  Non 
ha  altra  esperienza  che  quella  che  li  concede  1*  impiego  presente,  che  e  gratide. 
Ha  egli  sempre  trattato  mece,  e  nelle  mie  lettere  e  nella  forma  dei  suoi  officii  1' 
averanno  piu  volte  veduto  descrito  V.V.  E.E.  Tratta  con  destrezza  e  con  flemma 
e  con  altrettanto  ingeg^no  e  selertia.  Della  serenissima  republica  parla  con  tutte 
le  espressioni  di  riverenza  e  divotione.  Tiene  a  cuore  certo  interesse  di  pensioni 
del  cardinal  suo  fratello,  del  quale  heecritte  altre  volte. 

**  A  quest!  ag^iunger^  mens'  Cecca,  segretario  d!  state,  perche  assiste  al  pre- 
sente alia  trattatione  della  lega.  Non  ha  egli  talenti  piu  che  ordinari:  ma  per  la 
langa  esperienza  della  sua  carica  tiene  buona  informatione  de'  negotii.  E*  vec- 
chio  assai,  e  si  crede  vicino  al  cardinalate,  se  ben  dalli  nepoti  e  poco  amato,  ma 
molto  rispettato  per  V  aflfetto  che  li  porta  la  S**  Sua.  Servi  il  segretario  del 
pontefice  mentre  fu  nuntio  in  Franchia,  e  con  passaggie  mostraoso  di  fortuna  ma 
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•olito  della  eorte  occapo  il  laogo  del  padrone  medeeimOv  a  mmtre  qvesto  viw 
ancora  con  pocg  baona  sorte,  Cecca  gode  carico,  lendite  ^  Bperanse  pid  cbe  or- 
dinarie.  Appresso  Barberino  non  vi  sono  altri  di  credito  e  di  talenti  che  meritiiio 
d'  esser  ossenrati. 

*'  Per  il  groverno  dello  state  ri  d  consolta  dei  cardinal!  e  del  prelativ  che  in  doe 
giorni  della  settimana  discute  diverse  occorrenze.  Altre  con^gationi  aono  dell* 
mqaisitione,  de  propaganda  fide,  del  concilio,  de*  regolari  de'  nti  e  d*  altri  simili  is- 
teressi.  Tutto  pero  serve  a  discorso,  perche  la  risolatione  reata  al  gasto  di  S.  S^e 
del  nipote.  Una  congrregatiooe  di  state  si  tiene  di  qaando  in  qaando  aranti  il  papa 
per  le  occorrenze  piu  gravi,  e  non  t*  interrengono  che  le  creature  e  i  pid  confi- 
denti  che  hanno  serrito  nolle  nuntiatnre:  ma  anco  qaesta  anole  aemre  ad  ae- 
creditare  le  deliberationi  piu  che  a  risolverle,  perche  ne  si  disoorremi^  ii  forma  il 
decreto  che  per  quell'  opinione  nella  quale  si  sotragge  osi  lascia  intmidere  esser 
S.  S*^,  et  in  effetio  si  querelano  i  pontefici  di  non  haver  di  chi  confidare,  perebs 
iutti  11  cardinal!  vivono  con  11  lore  interessi  e  rispetti  verso  i  principi  stranieri.** 

118. 

Eaeeanio  dtlle  eoupiii  comiderabiU  the  tono  oceorse  nel  govemo  di  Roma  in  temp§ 

di  mom^  Gio.  Batt.  Spado, 

This  contains  an  authentic  account  of  the  last  days  of  Urban  VIII,  and  abomids 
with  passages  descriptive  of  the  life  and  manners  of  that  period,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  police  and  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  contests  between  the  old  families  still  continued— for  instance  between 
the  Gaetani  and  the  Colonnesi:  it  was  not  only  difficult  to  devise  any  terms  of 
accommodation,  but  many  whole  days  were  occupied  in  drawing  up  a  history  of 
their  quarrels,  (as  a  preamble  to  the  Instrument  for  that  purpose,)  which  should 
not  be  reg^ed  by  either  party  as  an  insult. 

Dissensions  frequently  arose  between  the  French  and  the  Spaniards,  who  met 
in  inus  and  taverns;  each  party  drank  to  their  king,  and  soon  came  to  oflenaivs 
language:  the  weaker  side  was  always  the  most  moderate,  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
reinforced,  and  encountered  the  opposite  party  in  publio  places,  they  came  to 
blows.    The  bargello  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  separating  them. 

But  though  they  were  always  at  war  between  themselves,  they  vied  with 
each  other  in  open  resistance  to  the  court  and  the  police  of  Rome. 

The  ambassadors  were  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with;  they  gradually  put 
forward  those  pretensions  which  eventually  occasioned  such  violent  disputes  at 
Rome.  They  not  only  declared  their  own  palaces  to  be  sanctuaries,  and  allowed 
forbidden  games  to  be  established  in  them,  but  they  also  claimed  the  privilege 
of  extending  this  exemption  to  the  neighboring  houses.  Monsignor  Spada  was 
naturally  opposed  to  these  claims.  '*  Che  se  si  era  usata  cortesia  con  i  S"  am* 
basciatori  di  non  entrare  nelle  case  loro  e  delle  loro  famiglie,  era  uno  troppo 
grande  estensione  quella  che  volevano  introdurre  bora,  che  ne  anche  nelle  case 
vicine  e  compress  nella  medesima  isola  si  potesse  far  esecutione.*' 

The  most  important  incidents,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  are,  the  two  at- 
tempts made  upon  the  life  of  Urban  VIII,  which  are  here  related  in  the  fullest 
and  most  authentic  manner. 

*'  1.  Dal  processo  di  Giacinto  Centini,  nepote  del  card*  d'  Ascoli,  e  d*  alcuni 

complici la  sostanza  era,  ch'  essendo  state  pronostioato  ch*  al  present* 

pontefice  dovesse  succedere  il  cardinal  d'  Ascoli,  invaghito  Giacinto  del  pronos- 
tico  e  desiderando  di  vederne  prestamente  1'  efietto  havesse  trattato  confra  Sera- 
fino  Cherubini  d'  Ancona  minor  osservante,  fra  Pietroda  Palermo  eremita,  che  si 
faceva,  chiamare  fra  Bernardino,  e fra  Domenico da  Fermo  Agostiniano,di  procorsrs 
con  arte  diabolica  d'  abbreviare  la  vita  a  N.  S**,  et  a  quest'  efietto  fn  risolutodi  favs 
unastatuadi  cera  rappresentante  il  papa,  come  si  essequi,  e  dope  molte  invocationi 
di  demonii  e  sacrificii  fattigli  la  nuire,  distruggere  e  consomare  al  fuoeo,  ooo 
forma  credenza  che  distrutta  quella  dovesse  terminare  la  vita  di  papa  Urbaoo  a 
farsi  loco  alia  successione  del  card*  d'  Ascoli  zio  di  Giacinto. 
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**9.  La  confeMione  di  Tomaso  Orsolini  da  Recanate.  phe  per  iDStigatione 
di  fra  Domenico  Brancaccio  da  Bag^narea  Augastiniano  era  andato  a  Napoli  per 
■ooprire  al  ricere  un  saposto  trattato  di  principi  d'  invadere  il  regno  di  Napoli 
oon  intereasarai  ancora  o.  S^,  e  ch'  il  rimedio  era  di  for  morire  undo  de*  colle- 

£ti  o  il  papa:  al  ehe  fare  s'  oflferiya  il  padre  Bagnarea  sudetto,  mentre  se  11 
isero  8c  ioOOy  qaali  voleva  dare  al  sagrista  di  N.  S'%  ffia  reso  inliabile,  e 
•ooeedendo  egli  in  quel  carico,  li  haverebbe  posto  il  veleno  nell'  hostia  ch*  aresse 
dovnto  consegrare  S.  S*^  nella  messa,  o  pure  quando  non  fosse  succeduto  ear 
grista,  hayerebbe  operate  ehe  lo  speciale  Carcurasio  suo  parente,  mentre  medi- 
etTS  le  fontaneile  a  S.  S**,  yi  ponesse  il  yeleno«  non  passo  pero  ad  esprimere  al 
▼ioerd  queati  particolari,  poiche  hayeudogli  acceonato  di  doyer  far  morire  il  papa, 
Ytde  ch*  il  vicere  non  si  applico." 

119. 

ERitoriea  relaiione  deW  origine  e  progrem  deUe  rotture  note  ira  la  casa  Borbertna 
et  Odoardo  Famese  duca  di  Parma  e  Piacenza.  (/n  the  library  of  Vienna^ 
Bittoria  Prof,  N.  899.    224  leavet.) 

This  is  a  party  production  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  wherein  the  oiiffin 
of  all  these  quarrels  is  ascribed  to  the  bad  will  of  the  Barberini  foraily.  The 
monti  of  the  barona  are  connected  by  this  author  with  the  monti  of  the  state: 
the  pope  had  been  easily  persuaded  to  make  the  necessary  concessions,  since 
they  contributed  to  render  the  barons  more  subsenrient  to  him.  (^'  Nella  eret- 
tione  di  simili  monti  il  principe  era  malleyadore,  riseryatosi  il  beneplacito  di 
poteme  dimandare  1'  estintione  a  suo  piacimento.") 

I  cannot  discoyer  that  this  work,  in  spite  of  its  yoluminous  size,  contains  any 
disclosures  of  particular  importance,  or  that  it  has  any  great  merit,  and  indeed  I 
haye  made  use  of  it  on  this  subject.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  its  con- 
tents are  the  accounts  giyen  of  the  anti-Austrian,  and  in  some  respects  anti* 
catholic,  tendencies  of  pope  Urban  VIII. 

**  Si  lasciaya  tal  yolta  mtendere,  essergli  ben  grati  li  progressi  de*  cattoHci 
contra  li  heretici,  ma  essenri  insieme  da  temere  ehe  un  ^omo  queste  prosperita 
cadessero  a  danno  e  precipitio  de*  medesimi  per  le  gelosie  ehe  si  sarebbero  sye- 
gliate  in  tutto  il  mondo,  ehe  il  imperio  doyesse  assorbir  ogni  residue  di  liberta 
ehe  yi  rimaneya.  Corse  fama  per  tutte  le  corti  ehe  dalR  impulsi  d*  Urbano 
originassero  quelle  ombre  del  duca  Massimiliano  di  Bayiera,  ehe  aspersero  una 
nan  scisma  nell*  unione  de  principi  cattolici  posti  su  i  sbaizi,  ehe  domati  li 
heretici  fosse  per  conyertirsi  lo  sforza  delle  armi  Austriache  a  dani  di  quel  medesi- 
mi ehe  erano  stati  ministri  delle  grandezaedi  quellacasa:  e  per  dir  tutto,  yi  fn  ehi 
in  quel  teoipi  si  yantd  di  sapere  ohe  la  missione  di  Ceya,  confidente  ministro 
della  casa  Barberina,  in  Francia  con  titolo  di  nontio  straordinario,  hayesse  ne' 
aooi  piu  reconditi  arcani  secrete  commissioni  d*eccitare  il  re  di  Francia  a  mischi- 
arsi  nelle  turbulenze  di  Germania,  a  fine  ehe  intendendosi  con  Bayiera  si  pen- 
aaase  al  mode  di  alzare  qualche  argine  alia  crescente  potenza  della  casa  d* 
Austria.** 

This  at  any  rate  proyes  the  fact  that  such  yiews  were  widely  disseminated  at 
that  period. 

120. 

Delia  vita  di  papa  Urbano  VIII  e  historia  del  suo  porUiJlcato  scritta  da  Andrea 

Nieohtti.     (8  volumes  infoUo  MS,) 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  good,  or  eyen  ayailable,  biographies  of 
ominent  persons  are  extant. 

The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  nefflect  of  their 
memory,  which  was  generally  indeed  oyerrated,  or  at  any  rate  highly  esteemed 
by  their  cotemporaries;  it  may  rather  be  ascribed  to  the  following  causes. 

At  first,  when  the  remembrance  is  fresh,  and  the  materials  are  still  within 
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Teach  8ome  scraples  are  entertained  as  to  cotemporaries;  the  whole  truth  caimol 
be  told;  a  number  of  persons  would  be  compromised,  and  mach  aoimoeity  ex- 
cited against  the  snbject  of  the  memoir  himself. 

-  When  the  cotemporaries  have  also  c^oitted  the  scene,  and  the  time  for  epeak- 
ing  out  is  arrived,  the  memory  of  facts  is  obliterated,  and  the  materials  acattersd 
abroad:  nay,  the  interest  in  the  persons  and  events  has  declined,  and  is  only 
revived  in  the  minds  of  those  who  regard  them  as  subjects  of  historical  re- 
search. 

The  following  expedient  was  frequently  resorted  to  in  Italy. 

The  materials  for  a  biography  were  given  into  the  hands  of  an  intimate  fnend 
or  servant  ()f  the  family,  who  had  been  privy  to,  and  well  informed  on,  every 
thing  that  could  illustrate  the  subject;  he  put  these  together,  and  arranged  them 
into  a  connected  narrative,  which  however  was  not  intended  for  the  press,  bat 
was  preserved  in  manuscript  among  the  archives  of  the  house. 

The  feelinffs  of  cotemporaries  were  thus  spared;  while  it  was  rendered  possi- 
ble at  some  future  time  to  refresh  the  rapidly  fading  memory,  and  to  give  to  the 
1>a8t  all  the  truth  and  vivacity  of  the  present. 

It  is  to  works  of  this  description  that  the  history  of  Andrea  Nicoletti  belongs. 

It  contains  the  recollections  of  the  family  of 'Urban  VIII  concerning  the  per- 
sonal character  and  the  actions  of  that  pope.  The  chief  bulk  of  the  work  is 
composed  of  the  whole  diplomatic  correspondence  which  took  place  during  the 
twenty-one  years  of  Urban*s  reign. 

This  biography  in  fact  consists  chiefly  of  a  compilation  of  the  despatches  of 
the  nuntiatura. 

I  do  not  mean  their  final  reports,  the  so-called  Relationi,  but  the  very  des- 
patches themselves;  as  was  most  fitting  for  a  biography.  The  pope  always  ap- 
pears therein  as  the  directing,  determinmg,  and  worxing  head. 

I  saw  attempts  at  similar  compilations  in  Venice;  but  as  the  active  proceed- 
ings of  the  republic  are  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  the  mass  only  of  the 
received  despatches  are  inserted,  while  we  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  effeet 
they  produced,  the  attention  is  distracted,  and  soon  wearied. 

In  the  work  before  us  the  very  reverse  is  the  case;  the  vocation  of  the  papacy, 
the  difficult  political  situation  of  Urban  VIII,  the  immediate  significancy  of  all 
the  information  as  bearing  upon  the  great  eyents  of  Europe,  conspire  to  produce 
unity  of  design,  and  to  excite  interest. 

The  extreme  importance  of  the  information  here  siven  concerning  the  period 
of  the  thirty  years  war,  is  sufficiently  obvious:  it  throws  a  light  upon  that  sub- 
ject in  all  its  phases. 

Wherever  the  author  gives  an  opinion,  or  states  a  fact  on  his  own  authority, 
we  are  not  bound  strictly  to  follow  him.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  authentic  in- 
formation failed  him,  but  the  official  character  is  apparent  in  the  origin  and  first 
conception  of  such  a  work:  I  will  quote  but  one  example.  In  the  third  volume 
of  his  work,  page  673,  Nicoletti  maintains  that  Urban  VIII  learned  with  the 
bitterest  grief  (**  il  rammarico  fu  acerbissimo*'),  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
between  England  and  France;  nevertheless  we  learn  from  Aluise  Contarini, 
who  had  a  personal  share  in  all  the  negotiations,  that  the  pope  had  actually  re- 
commended those  negotiations  to  be  entered  into,  and  the  treaty  to  be  concluded. 
The  error  of  Nicoletti  arises  from  his  having  overlooked  this  statement,  in  the 
enormous  mass  of  his  materials,  and  from  his  judging  what  the  actions  of  tbe 
pope  would  probably  have  been,  from  his  own  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical  position 
of  the  sovereign  pontifi*.  We  might  mention  many  similar  cases:  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  our  believing  him,  when  he  merely  extracts. 

His  method  generally  is,  to  insert  the  papers  in  full  detail,  with  only  such 
alterations  as  were  required  to  give  them  the  form  of  a  narrative.  The  worst 
therefore  that  could  happen  would  be,  that  he  either  left  out  or  misplaced  some 
circumstance.  But,  from  the  nature  of  his  task,  which  chiefly  consisted  in  ar- 
ranging existing  materials,  and  more  especially  from  the  nature  of  his  work, 
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wbieh  was  not  intended  for  the  public,  we  should  not  infer  that  this  was  ever 
done«  nor  indeed  hare  I  found  a  trace  of  iL 

Although  I  have  diligently  examined  these  rolames,  and  did  not  let  slip  the 
oecasion  of  getting  possession  of  such  important  historical  matter,  it  is  impos- 
sible in  this  place  to  five  any  more  circumstantial  account  of  them.  Whoever 
has  bad  to  examine  into  correspondences,  must  be  aware  how  much  must  be 
read,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  on  any  one  fact.  I  have  not  space  for  such 
various  materials. 

I  must,  however,  extract  the  description  given  by  Nicoletti  of  the  last  moments 
of  Urban  VIII,  which  are  very  remarkable,  and  of  his  personal  character,  as  con- 
eeived  by  our  author. 

**Tomo  ottavo,**  near  the  end.  *'Erano  in  quel  giomi  nel  fine  di  Giagno 
caldi  eccessivi  in  Roma  e  molto  piu  del  solito  pericolosi:  nondimeno,  parendo  al 
papa  di  essersi  alquanto  rihavuto,  e  Hapendo  che  diciasette  chiese  erano  senza  i 
loro  vescovi  e  non  havere  il  cardinale  Grimaldi,  tornato  dalla  nuntiatura  di 
Francia,  ricevuto  il  capello  cardinalizio,  si  dichiaro  di  volere  tenere  il  concistoro 


raddoppiai 

toUo,  che  fosse  quasi  in  sicufo  della  sanita.  Divulgatasi  la  voce  del  future  con- 
cistoro, mentre  si  teneva  il  papa  da  alcani  moribondo  e  da  alth  indubitatamente 
Korto  ma  che  per  alcuni  giomi  si  fosse  la  morte  di  lui  occultata,  si  vide  la  mag- 
giore  parte  di  Roma  impaurita,  benche  ciascnno  fin^esse  nel  vise  allegrrezza  e 
eontento  per  la  ricuperata  salute.  Accortosi  dapoi  il  cardinale  Barberino  che 
jl  papa  non  voleva  venire  alia  promotione  di  alcon  cardinale,  giacche  ne  mancar 
vano  otto  nel  sacro  collegio,  o  perche  non  rimanesse  sodisfatto  de*  soggetti  che 
ae  ^li  proponevano,  o  perche  lasciar  voleva  al  successore  ouella  cura,  fece  con 
ragioni  emcacissime  e  con  preghiere  1'  ultima  pruova  di  aissuadergli  in  quei 
giomi  il  concistoro,  e  tanto  piu  si  adopero  quanto  vedeva,  oltre  il  danno  del 
papa,  che  egli  sarebbe  rimasto  in  discapito  delta  stima  e  del  credito  suo,  perche 
non  facendosi  i  cardinal!  si  sarebbe  confermata  1*  opinione  che  universalmente 
oorreva,  che  egli  per  cagione  delle  guerre  fosse  caduto  dalla  potenza  che  haveva 
appresso  il  papa,  e  che  se  havesse  la  S**  Sua  allungata  la  vita,  havrebbe  domi- 
nato  il  cardinale  Antonio.  Non  essendosi  a  quelle  preghiere  e  ragioni  mosso  il 
papa,  monsignor  Roscioli,  conoscendo  di  dare  gusto  al  cardinale  Barberino  e  di 
giovare  alia  vita  di  Sua  S**  col  rimuoverlo  dalla  delta  deliberatione,  confidato 
Delia  benevolenza  di  Sua  B<>«  verso  di  se,  stabili  di  adoperarsi  con  ogni  efficacia 
possibile,  anche  a  nome  pubblico  de*  cardinali  e  della  citta  di  Roma,  di  volerlo 
dissuadere  dal  concistoro.  Preso  adunque  il  tempo  opportune,  entro  dal  papa, 
e  postose^li  inginocchioni  gli  disse  di  non  volerlo  supplicare  a  nomo  de*  suoi 
nunistri  ne  per  parte  de'  suoi  nipoti  ne  della  casa  Barberina,  ma  della  citta  tutta 
di  Roma:  imperciocche  essendo  la  S*^  Sua  state  eletta  per  la  salute  de'  popoli  e 
per  govemare  la  chiesa,  abbandonando  la  cura  di  se  medesima  con  esporsi  mfer- 
ma  a  pericoloso  accidents  veniva  insieme  a  lasciare  in  abbandono  la  citta  et  il 
govemo  commessole  della  chiesa,  non  senza  grandissimo  dolore  di  tutti:  impor- 
tare  piu  il  suo  bene  o  il  suo  male  alia  Christianita  che  alia  casa  Barberina  o  alia 
S^  Sua  medesima:  che  percio  se  non  voleva  differire  quella  fattica  alle  preghiere 
de'  nipoti,  lo  facesse  alnaeno  per  I'  istanze  della  citta  di  Roma,  che  la  suppli- 
cava.  11  papa  dope  di  essere  state  alquanto  pensoso  ripose  di  non  curarsi  di 
prolungare  piu  la  vita,  conoscendo  il  pontificato  non  esser  piu  peso  delle  sue 
forze,  et  iddio  havrebbe  proveduto  alia  sua  chiesa.  Dope  quests  risposta  essen- 
dosi alquanto  trattenuto,  si  accorse  monsiffnor  Roscioli  che  il  papa  haveva  gli 
occhi  pioni  di  lagrime,  e  sospirando  si  rivoltd  al  cielo  e  proroppe  in  ferventi 
preghiere  a  dio  accioche  la  maesta  sua  divina  lo  volesse  liberare  dalla  vita  pre- 
aente,  mostrandosene  grandemente  annojato. 

**  Venuto  finalmente  il  lunedi  determinate  per  tenere  il  concistoro,  concorse  al 
imlazzo  gran  moltitodine  di  popolo  curioso  di  vedere  il  papa,  che  poco  avanti 
haveva  creduto  per  morto.    Appena  entrato,  i  cardinali  si  accorsero  navere  egli 
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honnai  finita  la  yita,  impeiciocche  comparve  langraido,  pallido  e  qaasi  smarrito 
nelle  parole,  e  particolarmente  nel  fine  del  concistoro  mostraya  di  essere  rimasto 
qaasi  senza  intend imento.  Fu  data  la  cagrione  all*  ecceasiyo  caldo  della  stagione 
accrescioto  dalla  calca  della  gente  penetrata  dentro;  e  non  andarono  senza  oiasi- 
mo  i  ministri  piii  intimi  del  palazzo  et  anche  il  cardinale  Barberino  per  doo 
havere  impedito  il  papa  da  quella  si  faticosa  funtione,  non  sapendo  il  popolo  le 
manifattare  che  si  erano  fatte  per  distomelo:  imperciocche  ognuno  dal  vederlo 
in  cosi  grande  squallore  et  abbattimento  di  forze  si  sarebbe  mosso  a  pieta,  poiche 
cbiaramente  conoscevasi  che  il  male  gli  haveva  ingombrata  la  mente  et  il  vero 
Bentimento  del  govemo  delle  cose.  Dopo  la  propositione  delle  chiese  e  dopo 
bavere  dato  il  cappello  al  cardinale  Grimaldi  partissi  dal  concistoro  Bommamente 
aggravato  dal  male,  come  gli  fa  predetto. 

^*  Nel  di  segruente  fece  un*  attione  con  la  quale  si  acaaisto  fama  di  gran  pieta 
e  degna  di  rimanere  per  essempio  a  tatti  i  principi  ecclesiastici.  Questa  fa  di 
chiamare  alia  sua  presenza  alcuni  theologi  in  quella  scienza  e  nella  probita 
rigoardevolissimi  e  dal  papa  creduti  lontani  dalP  adulatione,  a  quali  fatta  prima 
dare  plena  co?nitionedi  tutti  li  beni  et  entrate  ecclesiastiche  delle  qnali  in  tempo 
del  suo  pontincato  haveva  aricchita  la  casa  Barberina,  ordino  che  gli  riferissero 
se  in  alcana  cosa  egli  haveya  trapassato  il  potere  e  1*  autorita  soa:  perche  era 
preparato  a  ripigliare  da*  nepoti  tutto  cio  che  ag^yare  gli  poteya  la  eoscienza 
ayanti  al  tribunale  di  dio.  Li  theologi  furono  il  cardinale  de  Logo,  il  padre 
Torquato  de  Cupis  delia campagnia  di  uesu,  et  alcani  altri.  E  si  animo  il  papa  a 
fare  questa  attione  dal  sereno  che  yide  in  fronte  al  cardinale  Barberino,  quando 
chiamatolo  prima  di  tutti  lo  fece  partecipe  di  questo  suo  pensiero,  che  non 
ostanti  1*  ombre  passate  quasi  yolle  parere  di  yolere  da  lui  prendeme  consiglio. 
Lodo  il  cardinale  la  pieta  della  S^^Sua,  e  mostro  di  hayeme  particolare  contentOy 
aperando  maggiori  felicita  dalla  mano  liberal issima  di  dio,  mentre  solo  per  so- 
disfare  a  Sua  Divina  Maesta  tutto  cio  si  faceya.  Dicesi  che  il  parere  uniforms 
de'  theoloH  fu,  che  hayendo  Sua  S*^  arricchiti  li  suoi  nipoti,  poteya  con  sicura 
eoscienza lasciarli  godere  tutti  li  beni  che  hayeya  loro  conceduti,  e  cio  per  doe 
ragtoni:  1*  una  perche  hayendo  promossi  al  cardinalato  una  quantita  di  soggetti 
quali  non  hayeya  proyeduti  di  entrate  secondo  il  loro  grade,  li  medesimi  nipoti 
hayessero  comodita  di  accomodarli  secondo  il  loro  bisogno:  l*  altro  motivo  per 
quietare  la  eoscienza  del  papa  fu,  che  hayendo  li  sopradetti  nipoti  in  si  lango 
principato  e  nelle  passate  guerre  contratto  V  odio  e  1'  inimicitie  con  diversi 
principi,  era  ragionevole  di  lasciarli  ben  comodi  per  mantenere  il  loro  grade, 
anche  per  riputatione  della  sede  apostolica,  e  non  essere  yilipesi,  come  suole 
accadere  a  quelli  che  dalla  cima  del  dominare  si  riducono  a  stato  inferiore;  onde 
V  essere  bene  proyisti  di  ricchezze  e  di  beni  di  fortuna  gli  hayrebbe  fatti  mag- 
giormente  rispettare:  et  oltre  di  cio  li  medesimi  nepoti  havevano  di  loro  natura 
tali  viscere  di  Christiana  pieta  che  hayrebbero  erogate  T  entrate  in  beneficio 
de*  poyeri  et  in  altri  usi  pii.  E  con  queste  et  altre  ragioni  mostro  il  papa  di 
quietarsi. 

**  Si  andaya  dunque  preparando  alia  morte,  che  da  se  stesso  conosceya  essergli 
yicina:  ma  fra  questi  pensieri  e  dispositioni  si  mostraya  in  tutti  i  ragionamenti 
pieno  di  giusto  sdegno  contro  i  principi  d'  Italia,  sentendo  immenso  dolore  che 
hayesse  a  restare  memoria  che  in  tempo  del  suo  pontificato  si  fossero  collegati 
eontro  di  lui  et  hayessero  assalitocon  eserciti  lo  stato  della  chiesa:  onde  talvolta 
prorompeya  in  parole  acerbe,  come  se  fossero  stati  senza  pieta,  senza  religione 
e  senza  legge,  et  imploraya  dal  cielo  ^iusta  yendetta  pervederli  da  dio  gastigati 
prima  di  morire  a  almeno  pentiti.  Gia,  come  altroye  si  e  detto,  si  era  con  foro 
fatta  la  pace,  firmata  dalla  S**  Sua  e  sottoscritta:  ma  in  essa  non  yenivano  li  due 
cardinal!  Barberini  ne  compresi  e  nominati:  onde  le  creature  piu  fedeli  giudica- 
fono  che  mentre  la  casa  Barberina  era  per  la  yita  del  papa  ancora  temuta,  si 
doyesse  impiegare  ogni  industria  perche  i  principi  Italianilidichiarasseroinclusi 
nella  medesima  pace.  Et  il  cardinal  Bicchi,  che  agli  stessi  principi  ando  pleni- 
potentiario  per  parte  di  Francia,  afiermo  che  per  non  essere  certi  della  morte  del 
papa  non  sarebbero  stati  lontani  dal  trattarla  e  dall*  accettarla.    Ma  il  cardinal 
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Barberino  eon  ordini  precisi  TietollOf  ordinando  al  Bicchi  che  di  cio  non  ne  tret- 
tasae  punto,  aocorche  i  principi  spontaneamente  gliel*  havessero  offerto;  ne  Tolle 
mai  aopra  di  oio  sentire  coneigli  di  alcano,  allegando  per  ranone  che  il  volere 
loro  eaaere  incloai  ne*  capitoli  della  pace  e  nominati  in  essa  altro  non  era  che  nn 
farai  dichiarare  per  aaton  di  bavere  mosaa  la  guerra,  concLossiacoaache  ne'  trat* 
tati  di  pace  non  aia  mai  aolito  ne  ai  coatumi  di  nomioare  i  miniatri,  ma  i  priocipi 
«  capi  che  a  parte  della  guerra  aono  Tenati. 

**  Vacavano  in  qael  tempo,  come  dianzi  fa  detto,  otto  luoghi  nel  aacro  collegio 
de*  cardinali:  onde  grande  era  1'  agitatiooe  in  che  atava  la  corte,  potendo  coai 
gran  numero  cagionare  non  picciola  mutatione  nelle  cose  de*  capi  di  fattioni  gii 
atabilite.  11  papa,  come  piu  volte  disae  a  noi  il  cardinale  fiarbenno,  deaiderando 
che  i  cardinali  foaaero  in  muggiore  eatimatione  e  meglio  proveduti  di  entrate« 
penao  di  ridurre  con  particolare  conatitutione  tutto  il  aacro  collegio  al  numero  di 
einquanta:  onde  atava  fiaao  in  non  fare  altra  promotione.  Barberino  pero,  cono* 
•cendo  che  col  laaciare  tanti  luoghi  vacanti  non  havrebbe  il  papa  ottenuto  1'  in- 
tento  et  havrebbe  aervito  d*  in^ndimento  alia  fattione  del  aucceaaore,  piu  volte 
anpplicollo  che  ai  laaciaaae  vincere  dal  conaentimento  comune  in  promuovere 
tanti  aoggetti  che  vi  erano  meritevoli  della  porpora.  Ma  il  tutto  gli  riusci  vano, 
nspondendogli  il  papa  di  non  volere  che  alcuni  de*  auoi  aucceaaori  col  suo 
eaempio  poteaaero  nel  fine  della  vita  privatamente  aenza  decoro  e  atando  in  letto 
creare  cardinali,  e  che  queato  eaempio  da  Gregorio  Decimoquinto  ricevuto  haveva 
e  Toleva  con  uguale  gloria  laaciare  a*  poateri.  Vi  ai  adoperarono  altri  personaggi 
e  particolarmente  il  cardinale  de  Lugo,  il  quale  per  rendere  efficaci  1*  istanze  del 
cardinale  Barberino  au^geri  al  papa  il  decreto  concistoriale  delli  tre  cardinali 
iatti  gia  apedito  dopo  ilconcistoro  in  cui  fu  fatta  V  ultima  promotione,  e  che  il 
cardinale  Barberino  come  vicecancelliere  era  obbli^to  a  ncordarlo  a  Sua  S*** 
non  perche  promovesse,  come  fu  il  caso  di  Gregono,  ma  aolo  accioche  dichia- 
roaae  i  cardinal!  gia  creati  e  riaervati  in  petto,  la  quale  publicatione  a  tutto  il 
aacro  collegio  pareva  ragiouevole,  ne  vi  era  bisogno  di  altro  concistoro.  Ma  il 
papa,  o  che  fosse  adegnato  perche  il  cardinale  Barberino  gli  haveva  propoati 
alcuni  aoggetti  cha  non  erano  di  sodisfattione  di  Sua  S^,  o  credesse  di  lasciare 
piu  glorioaa  la  memoria  di  se,  stette  aaldo  a  tntte  le  iatanze,  ordiuando  che  niuno 
pid  ardisse  di  parlargli  di  promotione 

**  Era  1'  aapetto  di  papa  Urbano  giocondiaaimo,  ma  pieno  di  maeata:  e  sebbene 
nel  auo  temperamento  vi  era  alquanto  di  malinconico,  sicche  quando  si  veniva 
air  emisaione  del  aangue,  che  per  1*  ordinario  era  ue*  tempi  di  prima  vera,  gli  ua- 
civano  dalle  vene  pezzetti  come  gelati  di  quell'  humore,  ne  senza  questo  hav- 
rebbe potato  profittare  tanto  nelle  lettere,  dicendo  il  filosofo  che  la  malinconia 
contribuisce  aasai  per  apprendere  le  scienze  e  ritenerle  impresse  nell*  aniroo. 
La  diapoaitione  poi  del  corpo  e  delle  membra  era  nobilmente  compartita.  La 
atatutra  piutoato  grande  che  mediocre:  le  carni  di  colore  olivastro  e  piu  toato 
piene  di  aucco  che  grasse:  il  capo  grande,  che  dinotava  un  maraviglioso  ingegpno 
et  una  vivaciaaima  memoria:  la  fronte  spatioaa  e  serena:  gli  occhi  di  colore  fra 
1*  azzurro  et  il  bianco:  il  naso  proportionato:  le  guancie  rotonde,  manegli  ultimi 
anni  notabilmente  estenuate:  la  bocca  plena  di  gratia:  la  voce  sonora,  ma  soave, 
onde  con  la  favella  Toscana,  che  aempre  ritenne  finche  visse,  uscivano  da  eaaa 
dolciaaime  parole  piene  di  eloquenza  e  aparae  di  fiori  di  buone  lettere  e  di  erudi- 
tioni  aacre  e  di  antichi  esempj;  nutri  infino  da  prelato  la  barba  honestamente 
lunga  e  riquadrata,  la  quale  con  la  canitie  rendeva  il  suo  aspetto  piu  venerabile* 

**  Veramente  era  tanto  amabile  che  da  una  troppa  apertura  in  poi  che  dimoa- 
trava,  ae  pure  V  importanza  del  negotio  non  lo  ratteneva,  non  vi  era  altro  che  da 
critic!  bene  attenti  vi  fosse  da  tacciare.    £  ae  talvolta  aaliva  in  collera,  ben 

presto  tomava  alia  giocondita  d!  prima L'  opinione  de'  aa^gri  era  che  con 

eaao  lui  stimavas!  neceasario  di  eaaere  o  di  alto  aapere  o  di  niuuo  o  di  poco: 
poiche  sicome  non  isdegnava  di  essere  guadagnato  dalla  saviezza  dell'  uno,  ooai 
compativa  tanto  all'  altro  che  egl!  ateaso  lo  aoccorreva  e  aollevava,  ae  pero  quea- 
to non  foaae  atato  preauntuoeo  o  orgo^lioso,  abusandoai  della  humanita  e  buona 
conditione  del  papa,  il  quale  dure  et  infleaaibile  fu  aempre  con  gli  orgoglioai  el 
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arrogranti,  sicome  altrettanto  amoieTole  e  benigno  mostniTasi  yerao  i  lispettosi  e 

modesti Verso  i  sopradetti  servitori  e  yerRo  anche  i  parenti  propij  eradU- 

cretisstmo  in  scegltere  i  tempi  per  Toleraene  ptii  comodi  a  aoelli  che  a  se  steaaoy 
non  isdegnando  taWolta  di  udire  con  patienza  qaalche  parola  o  atto  di  sentimen- 
to  o  di  dogUenze  loro.    E  nelle  sae  malatUe  parera  che  pigliaase  piu  diapiacere 
de'  patimenti  e  yigilie  degli  assistenti  a  lui  che  del  proprio  male  o  de*  suoi  do- 
lori.    Cosi  anche  non  era  facile  a  sfogamenti  o  lamenti  delle  pejaone:  ma  gli 
era  grave  il  ne^re  o  redere  partire  da  se  alcuno  discontento.    Coi  aaoi  pin  cod- 
fidenti  servitori  era  giocondissimo,  e  talvolta  con  essi  asava  de*  motti  o  come  si 
SQol  dire  de*  sali  ingegnosi. ......  Non  si  scordo  mai  degli  amici  antichi,  o  foesero 

assenti  o  morti,  et  in  qaesto  fu  ammimirabile  la  saa  benevolenza:  onde  ordino  al 
cardinale  Biscia  sua  creatara,  che  era  state  ono  di  qnelli  suoi  piu  confident!,  ae- 
cioche  havesse  la  cura  di  dargli  spesso  nuova  di  loro,  e  se  fossero  morti,  che 
pigliasse  nota  de'  loro  discendenti  per  provederll  all*  occasioni 

**  Fieri  in  Roma  nel  sao  tempo  grandissima  abbondanza  di  totte  le  cose:  e 
solera  dire  che  effli  da  Firenze  haveva  havuto  il  sue  nascimento,  ma  da  Roma 
tntta  la  sua  ^ndezza  et  havrebbe  voluto  che  ogni  persona  godesse  la  feliciti 
del  suo  pontificate,  che  gli  ufficj  venali  della  cancelleria  fruttassero  copiosa- 
mente,  e  percio  egli  era  ffratiossimo  nelle  spediUoni  della  dataria,  che  gli  arti- 
giani  nelle  loro  faceode  facessero  grossi  ma  leciti  guadagni,  e  lo  stesso  facee- 
sero  anche  i  mercanti  di  ogni  sorte:  e  quindi  era  che  nel  suo  pontificate  correva 
tanto  il  danaro  che  ogn'  uno  di  qualsivoglia  professione  riroaneva  sodisfatto  e 
contento.  Diede  tali  ordini  per  r  annona  che  perdoni  a  spesa  per  mantenere  V 
abbondanza.  Coei  ii  suo  masrgiore  ^odimento  era  che  gli  agricoltori  non  restas- 
sero  privi  di  quel  guadagna  che  a  lui  pareva  si  richiedessero  dal  pericolo  della 
Tita  e  della  facolta  che  impiegavanonella  vastita  delle  campagne  di  Romae  nell* 
aere  insalubre:  e  qnando  quasi  a  niun'  altro  impiego  parevaatta  la  maritima  che 
della  agricoltura,  quivi  fisso  il  pensiero,  e  tenne  piu  volte  proposito  di  seccare 
le  paludi  Pontine,  per  ^adagnere  quelle  immensita  de'  paesi  che  hora  sono  sott' 
acqua,  e  cio  per  beneficio  publico:  ma  altre  cure  gravi  non  gli  lasciarono  grodere 
1'  afietto  di  si  glorioso  disegno.  Ne  voile  mai,  per  mantenere  la  detta  abbon- 
danza, che  si  stabilisse  il  prezzo  del  grano  e  dell  altre  vittovaglie,  ma  che  ogni 
cosa  fosse  libera,  ovviando  in  questo  mode  ai  monopolj:  onde  i  mercanti  riem- 
piendo  i  granari,  ciascuno  faceva  a  gara  di  venderlo  a  buon  mercato,  e  cosi  la 
citta  di  Roma  diveniva  opuleuta. 

**  Se  poi  nel  suo  pontificate  fiorirono  le  lettere,  non  e  meraviglia:  poiche  non 
haveva  migliore  divertimento  che  coi  letterati,  auali  accolse  sempre  con  benig- 
nita  e  rimunerolli.  Cosi  anche  dell'  altre  protessioni  nobili  fu  amantissimo, 
come  della  pittura,  scoltura  et  altre  buone  arti,  sicche  non  isdegno  piu  volte  e 
particolarmente  un  giomo,  andando  alia  visits  delle  sette  chiese  con  tutto  il  sacro 
college,  giunto  a  Santa  Maria  Mag^ore,  doppo  havere  fatta  oratione  in  quells 
basilica,  di  entrare  con  la  stessa  comitiva  de'  cardinali  in  casa  del  cavaliere  Gio- 
Tanni  Lorenza  Bernino  cola  vicina,  per  vedere  alcuni  lavori  di  celebre  scoltura 
del  suo  scalpello. 

«(  L'  essere  egli  state  necessitate  per  la  medesima  cagione  d'  imporre  loro  le 
gravezze  e  le  gabelle:  onde  tal  volta  a  tali  avvisi  si  vide  piangere,  dicendo  che 
Tolontieri  havrebbe  date  il  proprio  sangue  o  de'  suoi  congiunti  piii  tosto  che  di 
sentire  le  afflittioni  de'  popoli  e  di  Roma  e  gl'  incomodi  della  camera  apostolica. 
Et  a  monsignore  Lorenzo  Raggi,  tesoriere  di  essa,  il  quale  in  tempo  della  sua 
ultima  infermita  ando  alia  audienza,  disse  che  desiderava  di  vivere  ancora  due 
soli  mesi  per  tre  cagioni:  1'  una  per  havere  piu  lun^o  tempo  di  penitenza  echied- 
ere  a  die  il  perdono  de'  suoi  peccati;  1'  altra  per  finire  di  rimettere  in  castel  Sant' 
Angelo  totto  il  denaro  che  fu  levato  per  la  guerra  di  Castro;  la  terza  per  vedere 
finita  la  fabbrica  delle  mura  di  Borgo  e  di  Trastevere  et  assicurata  la  citta  di 
Roma. 

**  Se  le  azioni  eroiche  del  Papa  per  debolezza  della  mia  penna  saranno  senza 
eloquenza,  senza  nobilta  di  stile  et  in  somma  improportionate  per  un  pontefioe 
n  grande,  nondimeno  sono  state  scritte  con  pura  e  smcera  verita:  il  che  partico- 
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larmente  mi  fu  imposto  et  incnlcato  da  chi  teneTa  sopra  di  me  snpreroa  antoriti, 
eM  ehe  to  waiveMn  sempUeemente  da  isiorico,  e  mi  ienesn  iotalmenle  lontano  da  ogni 
miulatume  e  vanita  e  da  rettorid  ingrandimeniij  attendendo  piu  alle  cose  the  aUe 
pmrole. 

**  Ma  tornando  alia  saa  applicatione  intomo  alle  cose  sacre,  oltre  V  hayere 
&lto  emendare  e  ristampare  il  ceremoniale  Romano,  non  mancd  di  dare  molti 
Offdini  per  la  eappella  pontificia:  per6  o  per  negrligrenza  de*  ministri  o  per  distrat- 
tione  ad  altri  gravi  affari  solo  alcune  cose  principali  aono  rimaste  in  osserTaDza. 
Vero  si  fa  che  riformo  anche  1'  uso  delle  indulgenze  per  chiudere  la  bocca  agli 
heretici. 

^  Finalmente  se  Urbano  non  havesse  intrapresa  la  grnerra,  o,  per  meglio  dire, 
86  non  Ti  fosse  state  provocato  e  tirato  a  forza,  il  che  gli  accelero  anche  notabil- 
mente  la  morte,  non  si  poteva  desiderare  nd  ponteiice  piu  glorioso  nd  principe  di 
piu  egregie  qualita,  per  mezzo  delle  qaali  per  molti  anni  del  suo  pontificato  con- 
aerro  yerso  di  se  1'  amore  universale  di  tutto  il  christianesimo,  sicche  fino  ad 
hora  si  benedice  dai  popoli  la  sua  rimembranza  per  quegli  anni  felici  ne*  qaali 
fodettero  la  tranquilhta  e  la  pace.*' 
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SECTION  VI. 


LATER   EPOCHS. 


We  have  in  the  preceding  section  brought  together  all  that  immediately  con- 
cerns Urban  VIII;  there  remain  a  few  manuscripts  which  connect  his  times 
with  those  of  his  successors. 

121. 

Relatione  delta  vita  del  eard^  CeecJtini  compotta  da  Im  medesimo.     {Barb.  375 

pages.) 

Personal  memoranda,  which,  althongh  they  do  not  throw  much  light  upon 
important  matters  of  state,  afford  a  most  instructive  example  of  the  private  life  of 
an  ecclesiastic,  passed  under  remarkable  circumstances. 

The  author  gives  us  to  understand  that  he  composed  this  work  for  his  own 
amusement.  **  Tra  tutte  le  cose  che  apportano  all  uomo  sommo  piacere,  una  6 
la  memoria  delle  cose  passate.** 

In  the  year  1604,  Cecchini,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  \e(i  Perugia  for  Rome. 

He  had  placed  his  hopes  of  promotion  on  the  Aldobrandini,  with  which  family 
he  was  slightly  connected;  but  Clement  YIU  died  too  soon  for  his  interest,  and 
after  his  death  the  Aldobrandini  had  no  power.  Cecchini  had  soon  another 
source  of  hope,  as  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  in  Perugia  with  Scipione  Caf- 
farelli,  who  in  the  time  of  Paul  V  extracted  such  weighty  advantages  from  his 
position  of  nephew  to  the  reigning  pope:  Caffarelli,  however,  did  not  choose  to 
remember  his  former  acquaintance,  and  young  Cecchini  was  driven  to  seek  for 
another  patron. 

It  was  his  ?ood  luck  to  ally  himself  with  two  cardinals,  both  of  whom  after- 
wards  attained  to  the  highest  dignities — Ludovisio  and  Pamfilio. 

The  opinion  soon  gained  ground  in  Rome  that  Ludovisio  would  obtain  the 
tiara.  When  his  nephew  Ludovico  entered  the  prelature  in  1619,  many  looked 
upon  him  as  the  future  cardinal  padrone.  All  eyes  were  directed  towards  him; 
each  of  his  friends  and  servants  endeavored  to  supplant  the  others  in  his  favor. 
Cecchini  himself  complains  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  displace  him,  hut  adds 
that  he  had  been  able  to  maintain  his  post.  It  was  even  in  his  power  to  render 
his  master  an  essential  service;  as  a  kinsman  of  the  Aldobrandini  he  was  enabled 
to  bring  about  an  intimate  alliance  between  the  two  families.  Cardinal  Aldo- 
brandini promised  his  vote  to  Ludovisio. 

All  measures  were  soon  taken  with  a  view  to  that'  cardinaPs  election.  He 
hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  would  take  a  pension  from  Spain  of  1200  sc., 
which  had  been  offered  to  him  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Savoy;  he 
feared  to  make  the  French  his  enemies.  Cecchini  was  forced  to  speak  with 
the  French  ambassador,  and  to  obviate  all  suspicion  which  might  arise  from 
that  cause. 

Under  these  circumstances  cardinal  Ludovisio  came  to  the  conclave  at  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Paul  V,  in  the  full  expectation  of  being  chosen  his  successor. 
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Cecchini  hastened  to  meet  him;  **  I  conduct  the  pope  to  Rome,"  said  he,  full  of 
joyful  zeal.  **  We  must  only  beware  of  the  cardinal  d*  Aquino,  and  then  all 
will  be  well,"  was  the  answer  of  Ludovisio.  **  Ludovisio  aveva  tal  sicurezza 
del  pontificate  che  domandommi  per  burla  chi  saria  state  papa:  rispondendogU 
che  il  papa  non  era  iu  Roma  e  che  io  1'  avrei  condotto,  con  OTan  fiducia  mi  sog- 
giunse  queste  parole:  *■  Guardatemi  del  sard'  d'  Aquino,  che  laremo  bene.'  " 

Everything^  answered  their  expectations;  Ludovisio  was  elected  pope,  and  bis 
nephew  embraced  Cecchini  m  his  joy,  and  made  him  his  auditor. 

This  brought  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  higher  powers.  He  took 
some  little  share  in  public  business;  at  any  rate  he  was  privy  to  much  that  was 
going  on,  but  his  chief  occupation  consisted  in  the  management  of  the  cardinal's 
money  matters.  The  revenues  from  Avignon  and  Fermo  passed  through  his 
hands:  the  cardinal  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  how  much  he  spent,  for  he  was 
exceedingly  ostentatious.  When  Ludovisio  was  made  minister  of  finance, 
Cecchini  was  also  made  auditor. 

We  meet  here  with  the  most  curious  abuses.  Protections  were  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  cardinal  nephew,  which  were  called  *^  non  gravetur."  No  man 
could  be  sued  for  debt  who  possessed  one  of  these  documents,  and  of  course 
every  one  endeavored  to  secure  himself  against  his  creditors  by  a  **  non  gravc- 
tur;"  there  were  even  some  artisans  who  were  thus  protected.  Cecchini,  how- 
ever, mentions  far  worse  things.  Suits  were  instituted,  in  the  time  of  Paul  V, 
against  the  prior  and  prince  Aldobrandini,  and  Cecchini  maintains  that  the  fiscal 

Seneral  employed  false  witnesses  to  obtain  judgment  against  them.  Their 
eath  however  had  not  been  desired;  the  purpose  only  had  been  to  force  the  Al- 
dobrandini to  give  up  to  the  Borghese  family  certain  castles.  Under  Gregory 
XV  the  fiscal  general  was  imprisoned  on  that  account,  **  Era  vivente  Gregorio 
state  carcerato  Pier  Maria  Cirocchi,  che  vivente  papa  Paolo  fu  fiscale  generale, 
per  molte  imputationi,  tra  le  quail  la  principale  era  che  nella  causa  criminale 
intentata  al  principe  e  priore  Aldobrandino,  nella  quale  furono  condannati  in 
pena  pella  vita  e  della  robba,  egli  avesse  procurato  di  far  esaminar  tcstimonj 
falsi,  sicome  in  efietto  fece.  La  detta  sentenza  non  fu  data  per  altro  se  non 
perche  il  card'  Pietro  Aldobrandino  si  disponesse  a  cedere  al  card'  Borghese  li 
castelli  di  Montefortino  e  di  Olevano,  che  aveva  compruti  dal  duca  di  Zagarolo, 
sicome  se  volse  la  gratia  del  la  detta  condennatione  delti  nepoti,  lo  convenne  fare, 
con  farii  anco  constituir  prigioni  in  castello,  dove  stettero  quattro  mesi."  His- 
torical truth  forbids  us  to  pass  over  these  detestable  practices  in  silence,  but  it 
is  fair  to  observe  that  Cecchini  was  naturally  a  partisan  of  thdiAldobrandini. 

Urban  VHI  was  elected  successor  to  Gregory.  Cecchini  had  already  found 
an  opportunity  of  rendering  him  essential  service,  although  it  was  only  by  his 
silence.  Urban,  while  cardinal,  had  once  said  in  a  violent  passion,  that  some 
matter  should  be  remembered  to  cardinal  Ludvisio's  disadvantage;  now  nothing 
could  well  have  been  more  to  bis  own  disadvantage  than  this  threat,  in  the  con- 
clave, where  Ludovisio  was  so  powerful.  Cecchmi  however  held  his  peace,  at 
the  request  sf  Magalotto. 

There  is  another  most  characteristic  trait  of  Urban  VHI  in  this  autobiography 
of  Cecchini. 

Urban  felt  himself  deeply  ofiended  by  the  protest  of  Borgia;  and  as  he  as- 
cribed some  share  in  it  to  the  cardinals  Ubaldini  and  Ludovisio,  he  wanted  to 
chastise  them  for  it.  He  would  have  thrown  Ubaldini  into  prison,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  fiscal;  but  that  cardinal  was  forced  to  ab- 
sent himself,  nor  would  the  pope  tolerate  the  presence  of  Ludovisio  in  Rome. 
He  summoned  Cecchini,  who  was  still  in  the  service  of  Ludovisio,  to  his  pre- 
sence, and  directed  him  to  tell  his  eminence  that  within  fourteen  days  he  must 
repair  to  his  bishopric  of  Bologna.  This  he  declared  to  be  his  determination 
with  the  most  vehement  expressions  of  anger.  **  For  a  good  hour,"  sajs 
Cecchini,  **  was  I  forced  to  listen  while  he  threatened  Borgia,  in  the  most  in- 
solting  language,  with  punishment:  I  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  him:  he  then 
repeated  that  Ludovisio  had  better  depart,  or  that  the  sbirri  would  force  him  ta 
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do  80."  This  time  also  Cecefaini  had  better  have  kept  ailence;  bat  he  tfaoaght 
it  necessary  to  inform  his  master  of  what  had  passea.  It  ffJTes  as  an  iasig;ht' 
into  the  character  of  the  court,  that  Cecchini  by  this  proceeding  injored  himself 
with  all  parties.  Ladovisio  thought  that  Cecchini  should  not  have  borne  pa- 
tiently the  expressions  of  the  pope,  but  should  rather  have  come  to  a  complete 
rupture.  Cardinal  Barberini  was  very  angry  because  Cecchini  ought  first  to 
kave  spoken  to  him,  the  cardinal  nephew.  But  Urban  himself  was  the  most 
furious,  more  particularly  as  the  matter  was  reported  to  him  somewhat  disfigured. 
He  caused  the  unfortunate  Cecchini.  to  be  brought  again  into  his  presence,  and 
made  a  scene  in  which  the  old  spite  acainst  his  enemies,  and  regret  for  the  ex- 
pressions he  had  used — at  what  he  had  done,  and  now  wished  undone — the  con- 
viction of  his  omnipotence  as  pope,  and  the  consciousness  that  the  other  had  not 
acted  wrong,  were  most  curiously  mixed  op  together.  Urban  VI 11,  howcTer, 
was  one  who  recovered  himself  after  a  time.  Ludovisio  had  departed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died.  Cecchini  had  indeed  lost  his  former  place,  but  had  been 
invested  with  some  other  which  brought  him  into  occasional  contact  with  Urban. 
^  Monsignor  Cecchini,"  said  the  pope  one  day  to  him,  **  forgive  as,  for  we  went 
too  far  in  our  conduct  towards  you."  Cecchini  says  that  tears  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  that  he  answered  with  deep  emotion.  The  maggiordomo  of  the  pope 
visited  him  on  the  self-same  day,  and  told  him  that  Urban  had  lookod  forward 
to  that  hour  for  four  years,  and  rejoiced  from  his  heart  that  it  had  at  length 
anived. 

Cecchini  still  maintained  his  connection  with  the  Aldobrandini  family,  and 
we  find  him  actively  engaged  at  the  marriage  of  Olympia,  the  rich  heiress  of 
that  family.  Cardinal  Ippolyto  died  without  having  definitively  settled  this  af- 
fair, and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  Barberini  would  not  suffer  so  large  an 
inheritance  to  slip  through  their  fingers;  Olympia  was  obliged  to  feign  sickness. 
It  was  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  general  ot  the  Jesuits,  who  was  consulted 
on  all  points,  that  the  marriage  with  the  young  Borghese,  according  to  the  last 
wish  of  the  cardinal,  took  place  six  days  after  his  death. 

This  however  did  not  make  the  Barberini  drop  Cecchini;  after  they  had  in- 
vestigated whether  he  were  not  also  in  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  Famesi, 
they  employed  him  in  putting  Rome  into  a  state  of  defence. 

Cecchini  immediately  found  that  the  new  duty  upon  the  wine  of  the  country 
was  unpopular.  He  declared  to  cardinal  Barberini  that  that  was  a  tax  which 
the  Romans  had  never  endured — they  had  revolted  against  Eugenius  IV  on  ac- 
count of  it;  and  he  succeeded,  although  a  monte  had  been  established,  payable 
from  that  source,  in  causing  the  farmer  of  the  tax  to  be  summoned.  This  man, 
seeing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  levying  the  tax,  willin^y  gave  up  his  contract. 
Cecchini  went  immediately  to  the  capital,  where  the  Romans  had  assembled, 
and  communicated  this  intelligence  to  them;  at  first  they  would  not  believe  him, 
upon  which  the  farmer  of  the  wine  duties  was  called,  and  confirmed  the  fact 
All  exclaimed  **  Viva  papa  Urbano,  viva  monsignor  Cecchini."  The  people 
kissed  his  hands  and  his  clothes. 

Cecchini  however  had  not  yet  attained  his  highest  ofiice.  He  had  the  good 
fortune  of  seeing  on  the  papal  throne  the  cardinal  Pamfili,  who  was  one, — per- 
haps the  most  zealous,  of  bis  early  patrons. 

At  first  the  Barberini  were  favorably  received  by  Innocent  X.  Cecchini  was 
requested  to  visit  the  pope  accompanied  by  the  two  cardinals.  **  Has  cardinal 
Barberini  said  anything  to  youV  asked  Innocent.  ^*  Nc!"  He  turned  to  Fran- 
cisco and  then  to  Antonio,  and  requested  them  to  speak.  They  excused  them- 
selves. **  We  will  no  longer  keep  you  in  suspense,"  said  the  pope,  ^'  we  have 
made  you  our  datario;  for  this  you  are  indebted  to  the  Barberini,  who  begged 
this  favor  of  us,  which  we  willingly  granted." 

This  situation,  however,  had  much  that  was  disagreeable.  The  pope  was  un- 
stable, obstinate,  and  suspicious.  From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  admin- 
istration of  Cecchini  was  not  wholly  free  from  blame:  Donna  Olympia  Maidal- 
ehina  coald  not  endure  him,  because  her  sister-in-law  donna  Clementim  also 
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received  presents  from  him;  but  I  have  already  alluded  to  these  matters,  which 
are  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the  government  of  Innocent,  as  they  led  to 
most  dis^ustin^,  scandalous  scenes.  Ceccnini  was  rejoiced  when  donna  Olympia 
was  finally  banished.  This  work  was  written  about  the  commencement  of  1652, 
at  the  time  when  she  was  in  disgrace,  and  shortly  after  the  death  of  Panzirolo, 
who  died  in  November  1651. 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  completely  modern  style  pervades  this  work,  not  only 
in  its  opinions,  but  even  in  the  several  expressions,  familiar  in  the  daily  life  of 
Roman  prelates  of  the  present,  or  very  recent  times. 

122. 

DUirio  veridteo  e  spctasionato  della  ciita  e  eorte  di  Roma,  dove  si  legge  iutti  It  suC" 
cessidella  Muddeita  citta  ineominciando  dalprimo  cT  ^goato  1640  Jino  all*  ultimo 
dtlP  anno  1644,  noiato  e  scritto  fede.lmente  da  Deone  htra  Temi  Dio^  e  copiaio  dal 
proprio  originale,  InformalL  Politi.  Tom  XL,  to  the  end  of  1642.  Thm  XLVII, 
to  the  end  of  1644.  Tom.  XLII,  continuation,  from  1645—1647.  Tom  XLIII. 
1648 — 1650.     {Altogether  more  than  2000  leaves,) 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  other  information  as  to  the  author  of  this 
▼ery  voluminous  journal,  than  what  he  himself  occasionally  furnishes. 

It  appears  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and  was  employed  in  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  Netherlands  with  Rome,  but  chiefly  with  the  dataria. 
I  should  rather  imagine  that  he  was  a  native  of  Spain  and  not  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Durin?  the  carnival  he  translated  Spanish  comedies  into  Italian,  and 
had  them  acted  by  young  people  before  a  very  brilliant  company.  He  paid  a 
religious  veneration  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  to  which  he  belonged;  he  fre- 
quently speaks  of  the  **  sacred  monarchy,"  without  which  the  vessel  of  St.  Peter 
would  soon  sink.  He  looked  upon  the  opponents  and  deserters  of  Spain  with 
the  most  vehement  and  unrestrained  hatred.  He  declares  that  the  Catalans,  who 
had  for  some  time  maintained  their  independence,  were  a  nation  of  barbarians: 
one  or  two  of  them  had  asked  some  office  m  the  dataria  but  he  declared  that  they 
must  first  become  good  servants  of  the  king.  With  still  less  patience  could  he 
bear  that  the  Portuguese  had  placed  a  king  of  their  own  nation  on  the  throne; 
his  book  is  full  of  invectives  against  them.  His  opinion  was  that  all  the  Por- 
tuguese who  were  settled- in  Rome  were  inclined  towards  Judaism.  Bad  as  mat- 
ters were,  however,  he  did  not  despair.  He  yet  hoped  that,  during  his  time, 
Holland  would  again  tender  her  submission  to  the  kin^  of  Spain;  heresy  had 
its  period  of  success,  which  would  eventually  vanish.  He  was  the  most  fervent 
and  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Every  fortnight  this  devoted  servant  of  Philip  IV  dictated  a  letter  or  report 
of  the  remarkable  events  occurring  under  his  eyes,  which  was  then  sent  to  one 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain.  They  were  originally  Avvisi,  (so  common  at  that 
time,)  which,  when  collected  together,  formed  a  journal. 

It  IS  composed  precisely  in  the  spirit  natural  to  the  author.  The  predilection 
of  Urban  VllI  for  France,  and  the  general  tendency  of  his  politics  made  Deone 
look  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye.  rope  Innocent  X,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
pursued  a  contrary  line  of  policy,  is  treated  far  more  favorably. 

No  point  is  left  untouched  by  this  author:  ecclesiastical  and  literary  matters; 
histories  of  the  different  monastic  orders  and  of  the  court;  domestic  affairs,  and 
politics;  general  political  considerations  and  historical  accounts  of  cities;  all  are 
separately  discussed. 

NVhen  we  examine  closely  into  the  source  of  his  informotion,  we  find  that  it 
was  chiefly  the  following.  It  was  the  custom  for  all  who  had  any  business  in 
the  palace  to  meet  on  appointed  days  in  the  antechamber  of  the  cardinal  nephew: 
general  conversation  took  place,  in  which  every  one  told  whatever  news  he  had 
heard:  there  could  be  nothing  worth  notice  which  was  not  discussed  there,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  discover  from  sundry  hints  here  given,  the  author  under  review 
collected  the  principal  part  of  his  materials  at  these  meetings. 

36* 
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He  goes  to  work  with  the  greatest  integrity,  and  endeaTors  to  obtain  aoeniata 
information;  he  frequently  adds  facts  which  had  been  omitted. 

He  also  occasionally  saw  the  pope,  the  cardinal  nephew,  and  the  most  infla- 
ential  statesmen;  he  notes  down  most  carefully  what  he  learned  from  their  eon- 
Tersation,  which  occasionally  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 

It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  perusal  of  Uiis  long  gossiping  work  is  yery  in- 
teresting, but  we  learn  to  know  persons  and  things  as  if  they  were  before  o«r 
eyes,  so  often  and  in  such  yarious  characters  and  circumstances  do  they  appear. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  extract  which  would  giye  a  sufficient  ides 
of  so  yoluminous  a  work:  I  must  tlierefore  content  myself  with  those  passages 
to  which  I  haye  already  referred. 

1.  **  Una  delle  piii  belle  memorie  di  questa  gia  dominatrice  del  mondo  s  on 
monumento  antico  in  forma  rotonda  di  circonferenza  grandissima  e  di  bellissimo 
marmo  presso  a  San  Sebastiano  detto  Capo  di  boye.  II  Bemino,  statoario  hf 
mosissimo  del  papa  per  suo  utile,  ha  posto  in  consideratione  di  fare  una  fiiceiats 
sontuosa  all'  Acqua  Vergine  detta  di  Treyi:  ottenne  un  bfeye  di  poter  battara  a 
terra  quella  machina  si  bella,  et  incomincio  a  metterlo  in  esecutione:  ma  fu  dal 
popolo  Romano  avyedutosene  impedito,  e  l'  opera  oessa  per  non  eagioDSis 
rumori. 

3.  **  Martedi  roattina  tenne  concilio  generale  in  Campidoglio  il  popolo  Ro- 
mano, che  fu  numerosissimo  piu  cbe  mai,  atteso  che  yi  concorsero  molti  titolati, 
che  per  il  passato  non  mai  interyennero.  La  proposta  fu  che  sendo  il  popolo 
Romano  suppresso  dalle  gobelle  imposte  da  papa  Urbano  si  doyesse  supplicare. 
Sua  S**  per  leyare  almeno  la  ^belfn  della  macina,  tanto  piu  che  fa  imposts  fin 
che  durasse  la  guerra  all'  horam  piedi,  la  quale  hoggi  ^  termmata.  Passb  il  parito, 
e  furone  deputati  sei  ffentilhuomini  Romani  per  esporre  al  papa  la  petitione  incon- 
tinente.  Comparye  Don  Cesare  Colonna,  zio  del  principe  ai  Gailicsno,  il  quale 
dimand6  udienza  da  popolo  Romano  da  parte  della  siffuora  Donna  Anna  Barber- 
ina.  Gli  fu  nsposto  che  yenisse,  e  postosi  alio  scaoelletto  trasse  dal  seno  on 
memoriale,  dicendo  che  era  di  Donna  Anna  Colonna,  e  chiedeva  che  si  lefresse. 
Fu  letto,  e  diceva  che  non  si  dovesse  mandare  al  papa  per  levar  gabelle  ^uridi* 
che  6  con  legitima  causa  imposte  da  papa  Urbano,  it  cui  zelo  verso  la  giustitia 
e  meriti  che  ha  con  questa  citta  non  permetteno  che  si  ritratti  il  disposto  di  loi. 
Resto  ogn'  uno  moravigliato  da  simil  dimandita,  volente  impedire  il  solleyaroento 
del  popolo:  ma  fu  pero  subito  penetrate  che  la  buona  signora  haveva  perinteso 
cbe  si  levarebbe  la  gabella  colli  beni  de'  Barberini.  Fu  risposto  al  Colonna  che  U 
senato  e  popolo  non  faceva  altro  che  esporre  alia  Sua  S^  il  bisogno  della  citta. 
Questa  risposta  il  Colonna  porto  correnao  a  Donna  Anna,  che  stava  aspettando 

per  quest'  efietto  alia  chiesa  d'  Araceli Mercordi  il  cardinal  Colonna  ha- 

yendo  inteso  la  disorbitante  proposta  della  sorella,  mando  al  senato  Romano  a 
farli  sapere  ch'  egli  non  hebbe  in  quella  sciocchezza  parte  alcuoa,  ma  che  era 
pronto  di  assistere  alia  giusta  petitione  del  popolo Venerdi  mattina  il  po- 
polo Romano  di  nuovo  convoco  consi^lio  pieno,  e  fu  riferito  che  S.  S^  s'  era 
contentato  di  leyar  la  gabella  della  macma  con  1'  efiecto  di  Don  Taddeo  Barber- 
ini, di  modo  che  fu  ben  divisato  la  pretensione  di  Donna  Anna  Barberina." 

123. 

Dtlitato  di  Roma  preaerUe,  {MS,  Vindob.  fbse,  n,  147.)  Also  under  the  title  of 

Relatione  di  Roma  fatta  dalP  Almaden. 

I  cannot  state  positively  whether  this  refers  to  the  last  days  of  Urban  VIII, 
or  the  first  of  Innocent  a,  but  it  is  extremely  important  as  regards  the  internal 
affairs  of  Rome  during  that  period;  it  treats  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  the  in- 
crease of  the  aria  cattiva,  the  incomes  of  the  Romans,  pecuniary  matters  gene- 
rally, and  the  condition  of  the  several  families.  It  is  possible  that  this  little 
work  proceeds  from  the  author  of  the  Diario,  and  some  traces  lead  us  to  that 
supposition. 

However,  I  shall  not  make  large  extracts,  as,  if  I  do  not  mistake«  I  hsye 
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an  old  printed  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Fea.  I  shall,  therefore,  ^aote 
only  those  passages  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  text  at  page  189,  toI.  ii. 

**  Gregono  XIII  considerando  che  quantita  grande  di  danaro  asciva  da  Roma 
•  dallo  state  per  prezzo  di  grani  cha  Tenivano  per  mare  da  Barberia  ed  altri 
Inoghi,  spesse  Tolte  riscaldati  e  gaasti,  e  tal  volta*  non  giunjrevano  a  tempo  o  si 
restayano  affatto,  per  sostrarsi  da  tutti  questi  mancamenti,  fece  smaccbiare  per 
molte  miglia  ridacendo  la  campagna  a  coltara,  sicche  Roma  da  quel  tempo  di 
lado  ha  havato  bisogno  di  grano  forestiero;  ed  il  buon  pontefice  Gregono  ha 
oooseguito  il  sue  intento:  ma  lo  smaccbiare  ha  aperto  il  passo  a'  venti  cattiW, 
da  Qoali  nasoe  ogni  intemperie,  che  cagiona  certo  morbo  chiamato  da  Alessandro 
da  Civita  medico,  trattando  de  morbi  de'  Romani,  capiplenium,  cosa  sopra  modo 
lattidiosa  e  piu  alii  forestieri  chl  alii  nativi,  morbo  anco  cresciuto  dopo  la  conf- 
datta  di  tanU  fonti,  dalli  quail  Roma,  seodo  bassa  et  umida  di  sua  positura,  Tien 
lesa  piu  umida  per  la  moltitudioe  dell'  aequo  delle  fontane.  Siccome  Gregorio 
XIII  smacchio  la  campagna  sotto  Roma  verso  il  mare  grassa  ed  attissima  per 
la  coltiratione  del  grano,  cosi  Sisto  Quinto  smacchio  la  campagna  sopra  Roma 
meno  fertile,  per  terre  il  ricovero  a'  masnadieri  che  infestavano  le  strade,  e  benr 
riascira  il  disegno,  perche  li  sradico  affatto." 

The  author  of- this  report  was  in  favor  of  this  proceeding  of  Sixtus  V,  because 
it  allowed  a  freer  passage  to  the  Tramontana:  but,  how  many  evils  were  after* 
%ward8  imputed  to  the  Tramontana!  (Cancellieri  sopra  il  tarantismo  p.  88.) 

124. 

O&mptndio  delli  can  piit  degni  e  memorandi  oceorn  nelli  pontificati  da  Gregono 
Xlllfino  alia  ereatione  di  Ckmente  IX.    (50  leaves,) 

The  author  asserts  that  he  saw  the  clouds  which  hung  over  the  Quirinal  on 
Ilia  death  of  Sixtus  V,  (August,  1590.)  It  is  evident,  as  the  work  comes  down 
to  the  year  1667,  that  it  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  author  only;  it  must  have  been 
continued  later  on  the  same  plan  as  it  had  been  commenced,  that  is,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  remarkable  Roman  events  and  anecdotes.  For  example,  we  read  how 
the  French  monks  in  Trinita  di  Monte  quarrelled  with  the  Calabrians  and  others, 
and  drove  tl\em  out,  so  that  they  built  the  convent  of  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  which 
was  then  situated  among  gardens;  how  the  Jesuits  awakened  the  other  orders  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty;  the  miracles  which  were  worked,  and  notices  of  the  build- 
ioffs  of  the  popes. 

There  is  however  much  worthy  of  remark,  for  example,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  death  of  Bianca  Capello:  **  Volendo  la  granduchessa  di  Toscani, 
Bianca  Capelli,  avvelenare  il  card'  Ferdinando  suo  cognate  in  carta  confezione, 
il  G.D.  Francesco  suo  marito  ne  mangid  prima:  il  che  inteso  da  lei,  ne  mangid 
essa  ancora,  e  tutti  due  morirono  subito  ei  il  card'  si  fece  granduca."— -Also  of 
the  dismissal  of  Cardinal  Clesel  from  Vienna,  which  the  Jesuit  confessor  of 
Ferdinand  II  would  never  consent  to:  *^  Verospi  ebbe  un  giomo  commodita  d' 
essere  coll*  imp'"  senza  il  Glesuita,  e  con  bella  maniera  fece  capace  1'  imp**  che 
non  poteva  ritenere  detto  card'*  e  solo  il  papa  esser  suo  vero  giudice,  e  talmenta 
commosse  Cesare  che  lo  fece  piangere  e  glielo  fece  consignare." — It  likewise 
contains  traits  of  manners.  A  rich  prelate  inserts  in  his  will  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  his  nephew  should  inherit  his  progerty  only  in  the  event  of  his  dying 
a  natural  death;  otherwise,  it  should  be  devoted  to  religious  purposes. — Duke 
Cesarini  never  paid  any  body,  until  preparations  were  made  tor  putting  up  to 
aoction  the  pledge  which  he  had  given.— One  of  the  Orsini  threatened  to  throw 
an  importunate  creditor  out  of  the  window;  the  creditor  begeed  that  he  might 
be  allowed  first  to  confess  himself;  Orsino  answered  that  noDody  who  was  not 
confessed  ought  to  come  into  his  presence  ^**che  bisognava  veoirci  confea- 
aato**).— A  conjuror  arrived  in  Rome  in  a  carnage  drawn  by  two  dogs;  people 
asserted  that  they  were  two  devils  who  bore  him  wherever  he  pleased;  the 
courier  from  Milan  maintained  that  he  had  led  him  in  Milan,  and  found  him  in 
Rome;  the  supposed  wizard  was  taken  and  executed. 
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Had  these  things  been  recorded  by  a  man  of  a  higher  intellect,  they  woald 
have  been  invaluable,  and  would  have  brought  before  us  times  and  manoert, 
without  the  necessity  of  such  toilsome  study  as  that  of  the  diary  last  men- 
tioned. 


We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  writiitgs  which  immediately  relate  to  Innocent  X. 

Eemarki  upon  Gualdi^  Vita  di  Donna  Olimpia  Maidalchina^  1666. 

When  we  hear  that  Gresorio  Leti,  with  whom  we  are  pretty  well  ac^nainted, 
was  the  author  of  this  work,  it  becomes  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  its  credi- 
bility; there  is  the  strongest  presumption  against  it. 

However,  as  a  French  translation  appeared  in  1770,  and  a  German  one  in 
1783,  and  the  German  author  Schrockh  considered  the  main  narrative  at  any  rate 
authentic,  from  the  fact  of  its  never  having  been  contradicted,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  say  something  of  it  here;  especially  as  the  author  boldly  maintains  that 
he  will  relate  nothing  which  he  had  not  himself  seen,  or  of  which  he  had  not 
the  most  accurate  information. 

At  the  very  commencement  he  adorns  his  work  with  the  following  tale:  be 
says  that  the  Maidalchini  family,  which  he  imagines  to  be  of  Roman  extraetioD, 
had  once  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Loreto;  at  Borgheto  they  were  joined  by 
the  young  Pamfili,  who  fell  in  love  with  Donna  Olimpia,  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  and  married  jier  on  their  return;  bat  Olimpia  was  very  soon  on  more  in- 
timate terms  with  his  brother,  the  jfuture  pope,  who  was  then  a  young  abbats, 
than  she  was  with  her  husband.  Upon  this  connection  the  influence  was 
founded,  which  donna  Olimpia  exercised  over  Innocent  X. 

We  may,  however,  assert  with  perfect  confidence  that  there  is  not  one  syllable 
of  truth  in  this  statement 

TheMaidalchina  family  was  not  Roman,  but  came  from  Acqnapendeote. 
Donna  Olimpia  was  a  widow  on  her  marriage  with  Pamfili.  Paolo  Nini  of 
Viterbo,  the  last  of  his  race,  was  her  first  husband,  and,  as  she  was  his  heiress, 
a  large  inheritance  was  thus  brought  into  the  Pamfili  family;  upon  which,  and 
not  upon  this  imaginary  connection  with  the  pope,  the  authority  she  exercised 
in  the  family  was  founded.  When  the  marnaffe  took  place,  Innocent  X  was 
very  far  from  being  a  young  abbate.  It  is  said  in  an  inscription  which  the 
head  of  the  house  has  placed  in  the  Villa  Maidalchina  at  Viterbo,  that  he  had 
ornamented  that  villa  in  1625,  before  his  sister  niarried  into  the  Pamfili  family. 

**  Marchio  Andreas  Maidalchinus villam  banc  ante  nuptam  sororem  suam 

Olympiam  cum  Innocentii  X  germane  fratre extruxit  omavitque  anno 

Domini  MDCXXX."  In  Bussi's  "  Istoria  di  Viterbo,"  p.  332,  the  whole  in- 
scription  is  quoted.  Probably  the  marriage  took  place  about  the  year  1626, 
when  Giambattista  Pamfili,  afterwards  Innocent  X,  was  already  54  years  old, 
had  ceased  to  be  an  abbate  20  years,  and  had  become  a  prelate.  At  that  very 
moment  also  he  was  employed  in  various  nuntiature:  and  if  we  can  draw  any 
conclusions  from  his  expressions,  Donna  Olimpia's  chief  merit  in  his  eyes  seems 
to  have  been  that  she  then,  as  at  a  later  period,  supplied  him  with  means  out  of 
her  own  fortune,  to  support  the  splendor  which  was  essential  to  his  rise  in  his 
profession.  The  whole  connection  which  subsisted  between  them  developed 
Itself  agreeably  to  this^commencement;  as  Donna  Olimpia  had  assisted  the  pre- 
late, and  had  some  share  in  acquiring  for  him  the  papal  dignity,  she  wanted  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  it. 

We  can  discover  no  trace  of  undue  familiarity  existing  between  the  pope  and 
his  sister-in-law  in  this  diario,  which  details  the  minutest  actions  of  Donna  Olim- 
pia, and  reveals  all  the  secrets  of  the  papal  court. 

This  small  work  of  Leti  is  in  fact  a  novel,  spun  out  of  apocryphal  tales  and 
poetical  chimsras. 
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125. 

Belatione  degli  amboBciaiori  estraordinarj  a  Roma  al  $ommo  pontefiee  Innocentio  X 
Pittro  Fbacarini  K^,  Sktanne  Nani  Kr  Froe^^  Aluitt  Mounigo  I  fu  di  q.  Aluiu^ 
e  Bertucd  FaHer  A>.     1645,  3  OU. 

A  complete  chan^  took  place  on  the  death  of  Urban.  The  French  did  not 
like  Innocent  X,  who  woald  willingly  have  supported  the  emperor,  had  he  been 
able  80  to  do;  he  was  also  a  friend  to  the  Venetians.  It  is  possible  that  he  waver- 
ed in  his  policy,  from  natural  indecision  of  character.  The  delegates  therefore 
found  it  aoubly  necessary  not  to  quarrel  with  him  from  private  considerations, 
and  not  to  forfeit  the  good-will  of  the  pope  for  the  sake  of  a  dissolute  mouk. 

The  early  life  of  Innocent  X  is  thus  described. 

**Nasce  il  presente  sommo  pontefiee  Innocentio  X,  chiamato  prima  Gio.  Batt. 
card**  Pamfilio,della  famiglia  ae'  Pamfilj  originatagia  in  Ugubbiocittadello  state 
d*  Urbino.     Questa  venne  habitare  in  Roma  sotto  il  pontificate  d  innocentio  VIII, 
si  apparento  con  le  prime  case  della  citta,  visse  sempre  in  molta  riputatione  et 
honorevolezza.    La  madre  di  S.  B^  fu  della  famiglia  de'  marchesi  dal  Buffolo, 
nobile  e  principale,  della  (juale  ne  fail  papa  hoggidi  moltoconto, ritrovandosene 
pid  d*  uno  al  suo  servitio  in  palazzo.    Fu  la  S'*  Sua  allcvata  dal  card'*  Gerolamo 
Pamfilio,  suo  zio  patemo,  che  visse  in  gran  concetto  e  fu  vicino  ad  esser  papa  a 
che  fa  fatto  card'*  da  Clemente  VIII,  mentre  si  trovava  auditor  decano  della  rota 
ehiaro  per  la  virtu  et  innocenza  de*  suoi  costumi.     Si  trova  la  S^  Sua  in  eta  di 
73  anni,  di  statura  piu  che  ordinaria,  ben  pruportionata,  maestosa  nella  persona, 
plena  di  grande  mansuetudine  e  beuigDJta:  onde  sempre  che  esce  dalle  suestanze 
per  occasione  di  concistorj,  capelle  o  altre  occasioni,  da  prontamente  e  volentieri 
aadienza  a  tutti  di  ogni  conditione,  benche  poveri  e  miserabili  che  se  gli  fanno 
innanzi,  riceve  i  lor  memoriali,  e  con  molta  patienza  ecaritaprocura  di  sollevare 
ognuno,  consolar  tutti  con  grande  acclamation  dei  sudditi  e  con  gran  differenza 
dal  pontificate  antecedente.     Fu  il  papa  prima  avvocato  concistoriale,  poi  auditor 
di  rota  elette  da  Clemente  Vlli.    Fu  da  Gregorio  XV,  mandato  nencio  a  Najpoli 
6  da  Urbano  VIII,  impiegato  nelle  legationi  di  Franza  e  Spagna  del  card'  Bar- 
berino  con  titolo  di  datarie,  fu  dallo  stesso  Urbano  elette  patriarca  d*Antiochia, 
mandate  nencio  in  Spagna,  e  poi  premesse  al  cardinalato  li  9  Novembre  1627. 
Come  cardinale  d  state  m  concetto  di  natura  severa,  inclinatoal  vigore,  puntuale 
nelle  cose  ecclesiastiche.    £'  state  sempre  adoperate  in  tutte  le  conprregationi 
principali,  e  si  puo  dire  che  ha  esercitate  tutte  le  cariche  piii  principali  di  Roma 
eon  universale  sodisfattione,  havende  nell*  animo  suo  fatta  sempre  particolar  sede 
la  modestia,  la  patienza,  1'  integrita,  la  virtu,  la  mira  di  non  disgustare  alcune, 
acearezzando  tutti  e  condonando  le  ingiurie.     Gode  una  buena  salute,  ha  com- 
plesaione  assai  robusta,  va  sobrio  nel  cibo,  fa  volentieri  esercitie,  assiste  alle 
capelle  et  altre  funtioni  con  gran  maesta,  e  fa  tutte  le  cose  ecclesiastiche  con 
pompa,  decero,  particolar  godimento  sue  e  puntualita.     Va  pesate  assai  iu  tutti 
11  negotii  gravi,  vuol  tempo  ad  esaminarli  e  risolverli.   E*  state  solito  nella  sua  pas- 
aata  fertunaandar  tardi  e  tardi  levarsi  dal  lette,  esserva  il  medesiroo  stile  nel  ponti- 
ficate, onde  rare  volte  e  retirate  avanti  la  mezza  nette  ne  ievate  la  mattinaavanti 
Sualche  hora  del  gierno.     Ha  nei  tempi  andati  fatta  molta  stima  dei  principi:  ha 
esiderate  le  lore  giuste  sodisfattioni:  si  dichiara  preservare  ne*  stessi  concetti, 
non  veler  esser  partiale  d*  alcuna delle  due  cerone, ma  padre  universale  amorevele 
di  tutti:  si  risente  non  incoutrar  bene  ne  con  1*  una  ne  con  1'  altra  di  esse  al  pre- 
sente, e  se  n'd  esalata  con  grande  con  grande  cenfidenza  piii  d'  una  volta  con  nei; 
crede  pero  che  ognuno  si  delga  per  avvantaggiare  i  proprj  interessi,  non  perche 
ambedue  non  conoscano  la  necessita  della  sua  indipendenza,  e  come  che  sia  amica 
della  pace  naturalmente  e  la  obblighi  a  questa  il  posto  di  pontefiee  in  cui  si  trova 
constituito.    Va  nutrendesi  con  simili  concetti  ricevendo  a  grande  alimente  suo 
la  cenfidenza  con  la  Serenissima  Republica,  come  questa  con  1*  auterita,  consigli 
et  amor  sue  pessa  esserle  del  maggior  presidio:  anzi  seggette  di  grand'  eminenza 
6  della  maggior  cenfidenza  nostra  ha  confidato  ad  alcuuo  di  nei,  forse  d'ordine 
della  S**  Sua,  la  intentione  ch'  ella  havrebbe  di  stringersi  con  l*  E.£.  V.V.  con 
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particolare  alleanza,  quando  credesse  incontrare  la  publica  dispositione:  aopradi 
che  COD  termini  generali  ufficiosi  fu  risposto,  nessun  nodo  poter  maggiormeote 
legare  i  principi  che  la  sincerita  e  corrispondenza  de*  cuori  e  laanifonuitade'fini 
et  interessi." 

126. 

Belatione  delP  ambaseiaiore  Veneio  JJluiae  Coniartni  fatta  al  $enaio  dopo  il  riiomo 
della  sua  ambasceria  appresso  InnoeerUio  X,  1648.     (22  leaves.) 

The  reign  of  this  pontiff  too  b^  no  means  toi^ned  out  so  advantageous  to  his 
subjects  as  was  exj>ected.  Aluise  Contarini,  the  son  of  Niccolo — the  former 
Aluise  was  a  son  ot  Tommaso^added  some  far  less  favorable  passages  to  the 
first  and  more  honorable  report. 

In  his  youth  Innocent  had  preferred  knightly  exercises  and  the  pleasures  of 
love  (*'  passatempi  amorevoli'*)  to  study:  during  his  nuntiatura  in  France  he  had 
gained  but  little  respect,  and  acquired  the  nickname  of  **  Monsignor  It-can*t-be** 
(Monsignor  Non-si-puol),  on  account  of  his  perpetual  refusals:  in  Spain,  onthd 
contrary,  he  was  considered  a  wise  man,  from  his  paucity  of  words. 

If  we  ask,  What  made  him  popel  Answer,  three  things:— that  he  talked  little, 
dissembled  a  good  deal,  and  did  nothing.  **  Da  corteggiani  fu  detto  che  tre  cose 
r  avevano  fatto  papa,  il  parlar  poco,  simulare  assai  e  non  for  niente.*' 

**  Si  fa  conoscere  hora  poco  inclinato  alle  gratie,  delicato  e  vetriolo,  (1)  .- 
riputato  da  tutti  d'  ingegno  tardo  nell*  apprendere  e  poco  capace  di  gran  machinef 
ma  ostinato  nell*  apprensioni:...  procuradi  non  farsi  conoscere  partiale  di  alcuna 
corona:*'...  He  was  a  friend  to  quiet  and  justice,  was  not  bloodthirsty,  and  was 
a  good  economist. 

The  intimate  society  of  the  pope  was  made  up  of  the  following  persons:  docna 
Olimpia,  who  was  dear  to  him  because  she  brought  a  large  portion  into  the  fami- 
ly, and  assisted  him  with  it; — **  donna  d'  ingegno  e  spirito  virile,  solo  si  fa 
conoscere  donna  per  la  superbia  e  V  avaritia:  Fancirolo, — "di  tratti  manierosi, 
d'  ingegno  vivace,  cortese  di  viso  e  di  parole:"  Capponi— "a  bocca  ridente 
ricuopre  la  sua  malitiosa  industria:"  Spada, — **  si  pavoneggia  delli  suoi  stimabili 
talenti."  It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  report  does  not  express  himself  in 
very  respectful  terms.  The  want  of  a  nephew  was  doubly  felt,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  pope. 

Some  hints  are  given  of  the  pope's  mode  of  government.  **  Tra  li  corteggiani 
si  suol  dire  che  chi  tratta  col  papa  d'  alcuno  aflare,  nelle  prime  audienze  lo  reputa 
quasi  perfettionato,  nella  seconda  conosce  esser  totalmente  da  farsi,  e  nella  terza 
si  scuopre  con  stupore  sconcluso. . . .  Crede  disprezzabile  quel  principe  che  non 
conserva  appresso  di  se  un  buon  numero  di  contanti  da  valersene  in  un'  urgentc 
bisogno.  Per  non  spendere  si  contenta  di  soffrire  dell'  avversa  fortuna  ogni  piu 
opprobrioso  strapazzo....  Trovandosi  1'  annala  di  Roma  spogliata  di  quelli  as- 
segnamenti  de'  auali  si  valse  in  altri  tempi,  come  proprii  per  essere  stati  dissipati 
nella  guerra  Barberina,  Sua  S^  conoscendo  1'  annata  presente  penuriosa  di  grano 
ha  piu  volte  assegnato  di  esser  pronto  di  sovvenirla  di  grossa  somma  di  cotanti; 
ma  ripugnando  la  sua  natura  alio  sborso;  ha  cercato  aggiustarlo  in  altra  forma, 
sebene  non  a  sufficienza....Tutte  le  communita  si  trovano  talmente  esauste  e 
ruinate  per  cagione  della  guerra  Barberina  che  gl'  e  impossibile  giammai  risor- 
gere  e  rihaversi....  Particolare  entrata  del  papa  di  800  m.  scudi  consistente  negli 
emolumenti  delle  componende  della  dataria  e  nelle  vacabilita  degli  officii  di 
quella  e  della  cancelleria,  come  ancora  di  una  sorte  di  monti  vacabifi  dell'  audi- 
tore  e  tesoriere  di  camera,  chiericati  di  essa,  et  altri  simili  officii,  di  tutta  questa 
somma,  che  entra  nella  borsa  secreta  e  non  nella  publica,  ne  e  assoluto  patrooa 
S.  S^;  protendone  disporre  al  suo  arbitrio  e  donarla  a  chi  piu  li  place  senu 
temere  che  siano  richieste  dal  successore."  His  buildings  on  the  capitol,  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Lateran:  "...  in  cui  rinnovandosi  con  nuovo  modello  le  tre  navate 
della  chiesa,  rimane  nel  suo  essere  1'  adornamento  di  quel  vago  e  ben  inteso 
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•offitto,'* — in  the  Piazza  Navona:  "  con  il  gettato  di  alcane  case  per  la  parte  dl 
8.  Giacomo  de^  Spagnaoli  restando  in  quadro  la  piazza." 

We  perceive  that,  notwithstanding  the  bad  impression  which  the  court  pro- 
dnced  upon  Contarini,  he  was  on  the  whole  impartial  and  instructive. 

127. 

Mtmoriale  pre$eniato  alia  S^^  di  N.  Sn  papa  Innocenzo  X  dai  deputait  della  citid 
di  Fermoper  il  iumulto  ivi  aeguito  alii  6  di  LugUo  1648. 

In  Majolino  Bissaccioni*8  **  Historia  delle  guerre  civili  di  questi  ultimi  tempi, 
Yen.  1664,"  we  find,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
important  events,  classed  with  the  histories  of  Charles  I  and  Cromwell,  and  the 
revolutions  in  Portugal  and  Catalonia,  a  **  Historia  della  guerra  civile  di  Fermo," 
that  is,  the  history  of  a  riot,  in  which  the  papal  governor,  Visconti,  was  killed. 

We  have  here  the  memorial  with  which  two  delegates,  Lorenzo  Nobile  and 
Lucio  Guerrieri,  appeared  before  the  pope,  to  entreat  his  pardon  for  this  offence. 

Accordinjr  to  their  representation,  which  is  far  more  authentic  and  descriptive 
than  that  of  Disaccioni,  and  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  cities  of 
that  period,  the  harvest  had  failed,  and  bread  was  unusually  dear;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  the  governor  wanted  to  export  corn  from  the  province  of  Fermo.— 
He  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  warning.  With  his  carbine  at  his  side  and  his 
pistols  on  the  table,  he  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  as  became  a  governor 
and  a  soldier,  than  give  way.  He  dissolved  the  consiglio,  to  which  delegates 
from  the  neighboring  castles  had  come,  and  called  together  his  troops.  But 
these  his  troops  **  came  from  the  fields  they  had  reaped,  and  from  the  bams  in 
which  they  had  thrashed;"  they  knew  the  scarcity  which  threatened  the  coun- 
try, and  instead  of  opposing  the  excited  populace,  took  their  part.  The  governor 
foand  himself  obliged  to  give  way,  in  spite  of  his  bravadoes,  and  to  sdlow  the 
com  to  remain  within  the  territory  of  Fermo. 

But  quiet  was  scarcely  restored  in  the  city,  when  some  Corsican  militia,  who 
had  been  called  out  by  the  governor,  appeared  at  the  gates;  the  inhabitants  would 
not  believe  but  that  Visconti  wished  to  carry  his  measures  into  execution  with 
their  assistance.  A  riot  ensued:  the  mob  cried,  **  We  are  betrayed;"  *^To 
arms!"  the  bells  were  rung,  the  palace  was  stormed,  and  the  governor  killed. 

The  delegates  assured  the  pope  of  their  fidelity,  and  lamented  the  event  which 
had  occurred — at  which  the  nobles  were  peculiarly  distressed  (*^di  vedere, 
■enza  potervi  rimediare,  da  persone  del  popolo  ucciso  il  prelate  di  Y'*  S^  datogli 
per  Buo  govemo.") 

138. 

JRelatione  della  corU  di  Roma  del  cat^  Criu$tiniani  data  in  ienato  P  anno  1652.— 

{Copy  in  the  MagHabechiana  at  Florence^  24,  65.) 

Under  Innocent  too,  admiration  and  expectation  soon  gave  place,  first  to  doubt 
and  discontent,  and  then  to  complaint  and  execration. 

Zuan  Zustinian  (for  this  is  the  Venetian  way  of  writing  and  speaking  the 
name)  came,  after  many  other  embassies,  from  Vienna  to  Rome,  afid  resided 
there  from  1648  to  1651.  His  despatches  are  filled  with  the  events  of  those 
years,  and  his  report  refers  to  them. 

The  description  he  gives  of  the  court  is  not  very  encouraging. 

What  gooa  qualities  the  pope  possessed,  he  says,  profited  the  city  of  Rome, 
or  at  the  utmost,  the  territories  of  the  church;  his  evil  qualities  were  injurious 
to  all  Christendom.  Even  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  however,  the  remission 
of  the  severest  punishments  for  mone^,  was  a  great  evil.  **  Mi  si  afierma  per 
massima  indubitata  che  in  sette  anni  di  pontificato  habbia  estratto  dalle composi- 
tioni  di  persone  processate  come  ree  il  valore  di  1200  m.  scudi,  che  s^  accosta  a 
due  milioni  di  ducati."  The  influence  exercised  by  donna  Olympia  Maidal- 
china  is  represented  here  as  a  sort  of  public  calamity.    **  Donna  di  gran  spirito, 
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prepotente  per  eolo  titolo  di  esatta  economia.  Se  Tacayano  offici  nella  eortBy 
niente  si  deliberaba  senza  il  beneplacito  di  lei:  ee  yi  erano  benencj  da  dittri- 
buire,  i  ministri  della  dataria  tenevano  ordine  di  trattenere  og^ni  spedizione  ain- 
che  datagli  notizia  della  qualita  delle  yacanze  sceglieaae  a  aoa  disposizione  ead 
che  piii  tenesse  di  grusto:  se  yi  erano  chiese  episcopal!  da  proyedere,  ad  ean 
ricorreyano  i  pretendenti:  e  qaello  che  rendeya  nausea  a  tutti  gli  aomini  onorati, 
era  il  yedere  che  erano  preferiti  quelli  che  piii  allargayano  la  mano  a  donatiyi." 

Thus  he  proceeds;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  the  report  is  genuine.  It 
does  not  exist  in  the  Venetian  archiyes:  in  the  Magliabechiana  at  Florence, 
there  are  two  copies,  which  howeyer  do  not  agree  on  all  points.^!  haye  kept  to 
the  roost  moderate  of  the  two. 

Luckily  it  was  not  necessary  to  resort  to  this  report,  as  the  diary  and  notices 
giyen  by  Pallayicini,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  VII,  afforded  me  far  better  infor- 
mation. 

139. 

Relatione  delP  ambateeria  eetraordinariafaUa  in  Roma  alia  S^di  If,  S^  Jlnmn 
dro  VII  degli  Ece^  SS^  PeaarOj  Qmiarinij  VaHero  e  Sagredo  per  rendert  a 
name  della  Ser^^  Republica  di  Feneiia  la  nlita  obedienza  al  »ommo  pontejiu  f 
anno  1656. 

The  same  Pesaro,  during  whose  mission  the  quarrel  between  Urban  Yltl  and 
the  republic  of  Venice  occurred,  and  who  afterwards  was  considered  as  a  decided 
enemy  of  the  clergy,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  delegates  sent  to  wiah  thai 
pope  joy  of  his  accession,  and  was  charged  by  them  to  draw  up  their  report; 
whether  it  be  that  his  opinions  were  from  the  first,  as  he  asserts,  yery  moderate, 
or  that  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  that  time  had  wrought  a  change  ia 
him,  his  report  is  certainly  yery  judicious,  unprejudiced,  and  instructiye. 

He  had  before  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  goyemment  of  Innocent 
X,  but  not  in  such  strong  terms  of  reprobation  as  others.  **  Oltre  ia  cupidita  in- 
satiabile  ch*  ^  regnata  in  qoella  case,  yi  si  e  aggionto  che  essendo  mancato  di 
ministri  yalevoli  al  sostentamento  di  cosi  m'an  principato,  non  hayendo  luo^ 
nell'  animo  suspicace  di  quel  pontcfice  la  fede  di  chi  si  sia,  ogni  cosa  per  lo  pid 
si  regolava  secondo  gli  appetiti  immoderati  di  una  donna,  che  ha  aperto  largo 
campo  alle  penne  satiricbe  di  fare  comparire  i  disordini  di  quel  goyerno  mag- 
giori  ancdra  di  quel  che  in  fatti  si  fossero.** 

However  little  this  may  sound  like  a  eulogy,  yet,  as  we  have  just  said,  when 
compared  with  the  violent  declamations  of  others,  it  seems  a  mild  judgment. 

But  the  new  pope,  Alexander  VII,  forms  the  most  prominent  subject  of  hit 
report. 

Pesaro  states  this  fact,  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  were  convinced;  that 
the  opinion  entertained  of  the  virtues  of  Fabio  Chigi,  and  the  fame  of  his  nun- 
tiatura,  had  been  the  cause  of  his  advancement — although,  in  reality,  the  Medici 
saw  unwillingly  the  rise  of  one  of  their  own  subjects.  **  Piu  santa  elettione  non 
si  poteva  aspettare  da  un  senato  di  soggetti  che  per  quanto  havessero  distrattala 
yoionta  da  mondani  interessi,  non  potevano  di  meno  di  non  lasciarsi  in  fine  gui* 
dare  da  quel  spirito  santo  che  essi  presumono  assistere  ad  un*  attione  di  tanta 
rilevanza.** 

He  sketches  his  rise,  and  the  general  character  of  his  early  proceedings:  **be 
appeared  to  know  little  of  financial,  but  much  more  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
was  not  very  tenacious  of  his  own  opinions:*'  he  also  describes  his  courtiers 
and  dependents,  but  upon  them  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell,  since  affairs  very 
soon  took  a  different  turn  from  what  had  been  expected. 

**  Troppo  per  tempo  parmi,*'  says  Pesaro,  **  che  il  mondocanonizzi  ^uesti  sen- 
timent! del  papa,  e  che  per  fame  piu  accertato  giudizio  faccia  di  mestiere  osser- 
yarsi  quanto  con  il  tratto  del  tempo  si  sia  per  mostrarsi  costante  nel  resisters 
alle  mantellate  dell*  affetto.*'    Even  at  that  time,  so  many  representations  wera 
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made  to  the  pope  from  all  qnarters,  that  it  seemed  as  if  his  firmness  must  needs 
be  shaken. 

This  mission,  howeyer,  was  not  only  one  of  congrratalation;  its  far  more  im- 
portant object  was  to  petition  the  Roman  court  ^r  assistance  in  the  war  of 
Candia. 

The  delegates  relate  what  exertions  were  made  by  Venice  to  withstand  the 
enemy,  and  more  particularly  to  defray  the  immediate  expenses  of  the  war; 
loans  at  a  heavy  rate  of  interest,  payable  for  life  or  for  ever;  sales  of  allodial  or 
feudal  property;  extension  of  the  dignities  of  the  state,  which,  until  then,  had 
been  restricted  to  a  narrow  circle;  nay,  eyen  the  admission  of  a  larger  number 
into  the  body  of  the  Venetian  nobility — a  distinction  the  more  prized,  the  less 
common  it  was.  Now,  however,  their  resources  were  completely  exhausted; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  the  other  potentates  of  Christendom,  who 
were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  each  other;  their  only  refuge  was,  therefore,  the 
Roman  see. 

The  pope  listiened  to  them  with  considerable  demonstrations  of  interest,  and 
replied  by  a  brilliant  eulogium  on  the  republic,  which  opposed  the  fury  of  the 
barbarians,  not  only  with  steel,  but  with  gold;  but  as  to  the  main  object  of  their 
mission,  he  declared  he  was  without  the  means  of  assisting  them.  The  papal 
treasury  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  was  even  at  a  loss  how  to  provide  Rome 
with  bread. 

The  delegates  did  not  give  up  their  point,  but  represented  to  the  pope  that  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  would  justify  him  in  seizing  upon  the  old  treasure  laid  up 
by  Sixtus  V:  **  prima  che  1'  urgenza  degli  accidenti  che  possono  sopravenire, 
maggiormente  strin^a  e  per  sostentamento  della  religione  e  per  sicurezza  del 
proprio  dominio  ecclesiastico;"  a  great  impression  was  made  upon  the  pope  by 
the  representation,  that  the  audacity  of  the  enemy  would  be  increased,  when  he 
saw  that  even  a  new  pope  refused  the  succor  of  which  Venice  stood  so  much  in 
need.  Alexander  saw  that  something  must  be  done;  he  proposed  a  confiscation 
of  church  property. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  Roman  court  should  have  been  the  first  to  pro- 
pose measures  of  this  character.  Innocent  X  had  already  suggested  to  the  Ve- 
netians the  abolition  of  two  orders,  that  of  the  Canonici  di  S.  Spirito,  and  of  the 
Cruciferi:  he  had  a  plan  of  founding  secular  canonicates  with  their  funds.  But 
tlie  Venetians  feared  that  the  court  of  Rome  would  assume  to  itself  the  nomi- 
nation to  them,  and  besides  they  regarded  these  institutions  as  affording  a  pro- 
vision for  their  poor  nobili.    This  proposition  Alexander  now  repeated. 

**I1  papa  postosi  in  atto  di  volerci  rappresentare  cosa  di  nostro  sollievo,  press 
a  dire  che,  da  qualche  tempo  in  qua  essendosi  dalla  sede  apostolica  fatto  riflesso 
non  meno  all'  abondanza  che  alia  superfluita  degl'  instituti  religiosi,  haveva 
trovato  che  alcuni  di  essi  degenerando  dalla  primiera  intentione  de*  loro  fonda- 
tori  erano  trascorsi  in  una  total  rilassatione  di  costumi;  che  compliva  non  meno 
al  servitio  della  chiesa  che  de  medesimi  secolari  il  pigliare  quegli  espedienti  che 
sogliono  usare  gli  accorti  agricoltori  qoando  vedono  in  modo  lussuriar  la  vite 
che  la  copia  de  rampolli  serve  piu  tosto  ad  isterilirla  che  a  renderla  piii  frutti- 
fera:  che  a  ci6  s'  era  dato  in  qualche  parte  principio  con  la  soppressione  di  alcune 
religioni,  ma  che  cio  non  bastava,  conoscendosi  in  tutto  necessario  restringer 
questo  gran  numero  a  quel  solamente  che  ritengono  o  che  me^Iio  possono  ridursi 
a  ritenere  la  prima  forma  della  loro  institutione;  che  per  farsi  strada  a  cio  s*  era 
soppresso  un  numero  ^rande  di  conventini  piccioli  ove  con  minor  riguardo  si 
rallentava  il  freno  alia  ritiratezza  regolare,  o  chi  si  persisteva  nel  prime  pensiero 
di  procedere  alia  finale  abolitione  d*  alcuni  altri  oroini  che  con  il  loro  licentioso 
modo  di  vivere  riempivano  il  mondo  anzi  di  scandoli  e  di  mormorationi  che  di 
buon  esempio  e  di  edificatione,  ma  che  si  camminava  lentamente,  perche  in  ne- 
gotio  di  tal  rilevanza  s*  haverebbe  voluto  incontrare  anche  nella  soaisfattione  de 
principi,  i  quali,  ncn  ben  esaminati  i  veri  motivi  che  induoevano  la  sede  aposto- 
lica in  quests  risolutione,  havevano  dato  segno  di  qualche  repugnanza  all*  esecu- 
tione  de  brevi  ponteficii:  ma  che  sperandosi  ad  ogni  modo  che  in  fine  havesse 
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ogn*  uno  a  dar  mano  al  proseguimento  di  coai  ben  ponderata  risolotione,  11  meW 
tera  intanto  in  consideratione  alia  Serenissima  Repablica  che  abondando  ii  do- 
minio  Veneto  di  questa  qnalita  di  relifidoni,  8*  aprira  an  modo  facile  che  veniste 
dato  laoga  alia  retta  intentione  di  chi  ha  la  suprenia  direttlone  degli  afiari  eccle- 
siastici  et  insieme  a  poter  somministrare  an  considerabile  ajuto  in  toccorso  della 
presente  guerra  contro  gl*  infideli:  cbe  nessuno  meglio  di  noi  potera  sapere  a 
che  estremita  di  dissolatezza  e  di  ecandoli  siano  gionti  li  canonici  di  San  Spirito 
di  Yenezia,  essendosi  la  Serenissima  Republica  yeduta  in  necesita  di  metter 
freno  alle  scorretioni  di  quel  conTonto,  che  non  contento  d*  haver  poaterffata  ogni 
osseiranza  regolare  abasaya  anco  si  sconciamente  delle  richezze  che  haTeieb* 
bono  potato  servire  a  coroodi  alimenti  dr  un  namero  qaintuplicatamente  mag- 
giore  di  religiosi,  che  sempre  grossamente  si  troyava  inaebitato:  che  il  simile  si 
poteva  dire  de'  Cniciferi,  ne'  qoali  apena  si  discemeya  vestigio  di  yita  claastrale: 
che  per  tanto  anteponeya  che  procedendosi  alia  soppressione  di  qoeste  dae  reli- 
giom,  s'  hayerebbe  potato  anoar  pensando  al  modo  di  passare  alia  yendita  de* 
beni  da  esse  possessi,  et  il  ritratto  si  conyertisse  in  sostentamento  di  qoesta 
gaerra,  giacche  era  diretta  contro  il  nemico  fierissimo  del  nome  Chrlstiaoo. 

This  time  it  appeared  to  the  delegates  that  sach  a  project  was  not  to  be  re* 
jected.  They  calcalated  what  a  large  capital  would  accrue  from  these  sales, 
compared  with  the  small  interest,  which  moreoyer  would  soon  fall  in;  and  the 
adyantageous  effect  which  the  secularisation  of  such  a  large  property  would 
haye  on  the  condition  of  the  country.  Their  yiews  of  a  measure  which  was 
then  unprecedented,  and  which  afterwards  became  uniyersal,  are  worthy  of  ob- 
senration. 

**  In  realta  fatti  anche  eongrui  assegnamenti  a*  frati  esclusi  per  il  lore  yiyers, 
che  non  ascenderanno  mai  fra  T  una  e  V  altra  religione  10  m.  ducati  all'  anno, 
se  de*  loro  beni  ascendenti  alia  summa  di  26  m.  ducati  se  ne  ritrarranno  600 
Aoila  nella  yendita,  come  yerisilmente  si  pud  credere,  non  sentira  il  publico 
maffgiore  interesse  di  due  per  cento  yitalitii  e  qualche  cosa  meno:  et  ogni  altro 
motiyo  altre  yolte  portato  in  dissuasions  di  negotio  simile  ya  per  bene,  supposli 
eli  alimenti  che  annualmente  si  presteranno  a  superstiti:  e  cosi  smembrandosi 
dair  ordine  eccleeiastico  qaesta  grossa  somma  di  portions  di  fondi  coUocati  ne' 
migUori  siti  di  questo  dominio,  yengooo  li  laici  a  rimettere  in  possesso,  senxa 
far  torto  alia  pieta  quella  anime  grandi  che  hebbero  ciiore  di  spropriare  le  de- 
scendenze  loro  di  cosi  opulenti  patrimonii,  per  fondare  e  stabilire  in  questo  stato 
la  religione;  che  se  hora  yeder  potessero  qaanto  ella  sia  ben  radicata;  altra  in- 
terpretatione  non  darebbono  a'  loro  sentiment!  se  non  che  se  gli  fo  grato  di  esser 
fondatori  di  tanti  monasteri  per  ricoyero  di  persone  sacre,  nieote  meno  godereb- 
bono  che  1*  istesse  ricchezze,  giache  soyrabondano,  si  convertissero  in  propulsart 
1'  impieta  minacciante  la  distruttione  di  quella  pieta  che  con  le  proprie  sostanze 
cercarono  di  proraoyere/* 

Afler  the  affairs  of  Venice,  which  indeed  were  then  of  the  highest  importance, 
the  general  affairs  of  Europe  are  discussed. 

The  undertakings  of  Charles  X  Gustavus  created  the  greatest  sensation  in 
Rome,  and  money  was  collected  for  the  support  of  king  Casimir. 

But  a  far  more  distressing  thing  to  the  court  of  Rome  was,  that  the  French 
not  only  appeared  disinclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain,  but  that  Mazarin 
eyen  allied  himself  with  England — a  cardinal  with  protestants — the  Most 
Christian  monarchy  with  an  usurper  who  had  ejected  the  lawful  prince; — and 
that  this  was  done  without  any  necessity,  without  even  the  motive  of  imminent 
danger. 

But,  for  these  troubles,  the  pope  would  have  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Germany,  where  he  personally  enjoyed  so  much 
popularity.    The  conversion  of  the  aueen  of  Sweden  excited  all  his  hopes. 

The  ambassadors  saw  the  splendid  preparations  made  for  the  reception  of  this 

3ueen.    They  cannot  quite  approve  the  wandering  lifo  she  led,  (*'  fuori  forse 
ella  convenienza  dell'  eta  e  dello  stato  virginale,''  as  they  modestly  express 
it,)  but  they  do  full  justice  to  the  vigor  and  boldness  of  her  resolution. 
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**  Ecco  in  eompendio  cio  che  ci  d  pareo  di  poter  riferire/'  says  Pesaro  at  this 
point. 

To  this  oonclnsion  he  only  adds  the  good  advice,  to  maintain  the  best  possible 
understanding  with  the  pope. 

The  pope  had  spoken  at  length  of  the  gratification  it  would  afford  him  if  the 
Jesnits  were  receiTed  again  into  Venice  at  his  request.  The  ambassador  is  of 
opinion  that  this  point  should  be  conceded.  **  Parmi  che  sia  gionto  il  tempo  di 
decidere  se  s*  haobia  a  dar  luogo  a  questo  re^esso,  o  pure,  per  non  haver  di 
cnrnndo  in  quando  ad  nrtare  per  questa  causa  m  male  sodisfkttione  con  i  ponte- 

nci,  s'  habbia  da  imporvi  perpetuo  silentio A  sodisfare  intomo  a  cid  al 

desiderio  del  papa  par  che  possa  esser  motive  il  conoscersi  che  essendo  questi 
haomini  grandi  istromenti  a  sostenere  le  ragioni  della  chiesa,  i  papi  pro  tempore 
finnoveranno  le  medesime  istanze,  le  quali  rejette  daranno  ne'  principj  de  ponti- 
ficati  materia  a  male  sodisfattioni." 

130. 

Fila^  aitioni  et  operaiioni  di  Akuatidro  VU^  opera  del  e'  Falianeini,    3  volt^foL 

{BibL  Core.) 

In  the  Barberini  library  at  Rome,  a  MS.  was  one  day  put  into  my  hands,  with 
Ihe  title  **  Alexandri  Vll  de  vita  propria  liber  primus  et  tertius  cum  fragmentis 
libri  secundi;'*  a  volume  containincr  about  300  pages,  as  full  of  corrections  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  manuscript  to  be,  out  by  an  unfortunate  accident,  in  utter  con- 
Insion.  The  binder  had  arranged  the  sheets,  which  were  intended  to  be  read 
separately,  together  in  quintems.    It  was  almost  impossible  to  decipher  it. 

It  be^ns,  '*  Res  suo  tempore  gestas  Uteris  commendare,  quamvis  et  nunc  et 
olim  usitatum,  plerisque  tamen  eo  nomine  minus  probatur  quod  ardnum  scriptori 
■it  procol  habere  spem  metum,  amorem,  odium  animi,  nubes  quae  histonam, 
Ineem  veritatis,  infuscant.*'  Wherever  I  opened  the  book,  I  found  interesting 
information,  derived  from  authentic  sources,  concerning  Alexander's  youth,  the 
summons  of  his  nephews  to  Rome,  the  arrival  of  Christina:— could  it  be  possible 
that  the  pope,  when  occupied  with  the  business  of  the  highest  spiritual  power, 
dbonld  still  find  time  to  write  his  life,  and  to  correct  the  style  with  so  much  caro 
iod  industry! 

It  was  soon  clear,  that  in  spite  of  the  title,  this  could  not  be  the  case. 

Amongst  other  things,  the  author  states  that  he  was  enabled  to  write  this 
work  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  pope.  **  Fortune  obsecundantis 
bsneficium  fuit  ut  cum  hoc  priocipe  inferiores  gradus  obtinente  sin^laris  inter- 
Mtserit  mihi  animorum  conseosio  et  mutua  tum  ore  tum  Uteris  consiUorum  com- 
mnnicatio." 

The  question  arose — ^who  this  intimate  friend  and  indeed  confidant  of  Alexan- 
der's could  have  been. 

Muratori  relates,  at  the  date  1656,  that  at  the  commencement  of  Alexander's 
mgn,  when  he  raised  such  splendid  hopes,  the  Jesuit  Pallavicini  had  begun  to 
wnte  the  life  of  that  pope;  but  that  alter  the  arrival  of  the  nephews  and  the 
changes  that  ensued,  ne  had  abandoned  the  undertaking.  Pallavicini  certainly 
was  personally  intimate  with  Alexander  VII;  at  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate 
he  saw  him  daily;  it  thus  appeared  possible  that  this  fragment  might  be  the 
work  of  Pallavicini. 

After  some  fresh  researches,  the  biography  of  Alexander  VII,  attributed  to 
cardinal  Pallavicini,  was  foiind  in  the  same  library;  it  was,  it  is  true,  written  in 
Italian — but  the  affair  was  worth  the  trouble  of  collation. 

On  comparing  them,  it  immediately  appeared  that  the  Latin  and  the  Italian 
were  the  same.  The  first  sentence  began:  **  E'  opinione  di  molti  che  non  si 
debba  scrivere  historie  se  non  delle  cose  antiche,  intomo  alle  quali  la  speranza  e 
la  paura,  1*  amore  e  1'  odio  verso  le  persons  commemorate  non  habbian  luogo  n^ 
possono  infoscare  la  verita."  The  other  passage  I  quoted  is  in  Italian:  **  Im- 
peroche  m'  i  toccato  a  sorts  d'  haber  con  questo  principe  nella  sua  minor  fortuna 
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UDa  singolare  e  corrispondenza  d'  affetto  e  confidenza  di  commnnicationi  hor  eon 
la  lingua  hor  con  la  penna  per  lo  spatio  gik  di  30  anni." 

It  goes  on  in  tiie  same  manner.  The  Latin  copy  was  manifestly  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Italian,  rather  freely  rendered,  with  a  slight  shade  of  difference  in 
the  tone  of  thought.  « 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  resemblance  proved  greater  than  I  wished;  for  as 
the  Latin  copy  was,  as  its  title  announced,  a  fragment,  so  also  the  Italian  was 
in  a  most  fragmentary  condition.  AAer  some  account  of  his  early  youth,  the 
narrative  went  at  once  to  the  election  of  Alexander  and  the  first  actions  of  his 
pontificate. 

An  abortive  search,  however,  only  stimulates  one*s  curiosity  and  eagerness: 
I  mado  inquiries  every  where,  and  found  another  copy  in  the  Albani  librarjf 
likewise  in  a  fragmentary  state.  I  now  thought  I  must  rest  satisfied  with  this, 
as  in  an  anonymous  life  of  Pallavicini  I  found  mention  only  of  the  fragment  of 
this  history  with  which  I  was  already  acquainted.  At  last,  however,  in  the 
Corsini  library,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  more  complete  copy  in 
two  thick  folio  volumes — the  very  work  whose  title  I  have  quoted  above. 

In  this  edition  it  bears  the  name  of  Pallavicini  on  its  front.  It  is  complete  as 
far  as  the  second  chapter  of  the  sixth  book;  and  in  this  copy  we  may  see  of  what 
immense  importance  the  work  is  for  the  history  of  that  time. 

The  first  book  contains  the  early  history  of  Alexander  VII,  "Stirpe  parentelle, 
natali,  fanciuUezza  di  Fabio  Chigi: — studj,  awenimenti  della  pueritia: — stadj 
filosofici  e  legali: — amicitie  particolari:*'  all  of  which  I  found  in  the  first  Latin 
and  Italian  copies,  but  to  which  the  Corsini  edition  alone  adds,  **  azioni  et 
esercitii  pii: — viceleeatione  di  Ferrara  sotto  Sacchetti: — nuntiatura  di  Colonia." 

In  the  second  book,  the  government  of  Innocent  X,  and  the  part  taken  in  it  by 
Chigi,  is  related  in  fourteen  chapters,  up  to  the  time  of  the  conclave. 

In  the  third  book  is  the  beginning  of  the  pontificate.  General  accoant  of  the 
situation  of  Europe,  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the  first  economical  mea- 
sures, (relating  to  the  monti  vacabili).  Also  the  conversion  of  queen  Christina 
of  Sweden,  which  is  described  with  great  minuteness  and  satisfaction.  Mr 
opinion  is,  that  if,  as  Arckenholtz  asserts  in  his  **Memoires  de  Christine,**  IV, 
39,  Pallavicini  was  believed  to  have  written  a  **  Historia  di  Christina  regina  di 
Suezia,*'  this  idea  originated  in  a  vague  report  of  these  fraorments.  Her  conver- 
sion is  accounted  for  as  follows,  in  the  Latin  copy:  ^*In  Tibris  Tullii  de  natara 
deorum  aniroadvertens  veram  riligionem  nonnisi  unam,  omnes  falsas  esse  posse, 
super  hac  parte  diirmultumque  cogitando  laboravit.  Sollicita  quoque  fuit  dabi- 
tare  de  liberorum  operum  bonorum  pravorumque  discrimine,  nisi  quantum  alia 
salubria  mundo  sunt,  alia  perniciosa,  cujusmodi  naturalia  sunt,  et  de  divins 
providential  curavel  incuria  circa  humanas  actiones,  deque  voluntate  divina  num 
certum  cultum  et  statutam  fidem  requirat.  Nulius  fuit  nobilis  autor  qui  ea  de 
re  scripsisset,  quern  ilia  non  perlustraret;  non  vir  apprime  doctus  harum  renira 
in  borealibus  plagis  cum  quo  sermocinari  non  studeret.  Et  proclivis  interdum 
fuit  ad  opinandum,  satis  esse  snas  reg^ionis  palam  colere  religionem,  ceterum 
Tivere  convenienter  naturae.  Ad  extremum  in  banc  venit  sententiam,  deura,  hoc 
est  optimum,  tyranno  quovis  pejorum  fore  si  conscientiae  morsibus  acribus  sed 
falsis  humanum  genus  universum  cruciaret,  si  mortalibus  ab  eodem  insita  no- 
tione  communi  grata  sibi  esse  eorum  sacrificia  eorumque  votis  annuere  nihil  ea 
cuncta  curaret " 

The  author  begins  the  fourth  book,  of  which  there  is  only  a  small  portion  in 
the  Latin  and  the  older  editions,  with  the  invitation  of  the  nephews  to  Rome. 
**Raggioni  che  persuasero  al  papa  di  chiaroare  i  nepoti.  Discorsi  di  Roma."  And 
80  far  was  Pallavicini  from  abandoning  his  work  at  this  period,  that  he  enters 
minutely  into  the  whole  affair,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  /eelings  ex- 
cited by  it  in  Rome.  Ho  then  relates  the  situation  of  queen  Christina  in  Rome, 
and  the  support  granted  to  her  by  the  pope.  ^*  La  reina,  ch'  era  vissuta  con 
quella  prodigalitaTa  quale  irapovcrisce  senza  il  piacere  e  Phonore  di  spenders  e 
che  si  esercita  non  in  dare  ma  in  lasciarsi  rubare,  nel  tempo  della  sua  dimora 
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bareTa  impegnato  tutte  gioje  con  la  speranza  delle  fbtore  rimease,  nd  Der  eio  U 
testava  on  acodo  onde  provedere  al  deatinato  viaggio.  Per6,  aicome  la  neceS" 
■it&  yince  la  rergogna,  convenne  che  ella  ai  facesse  yiolenza  in  dimandare  aoc- 
eorao  al  pontefiee,  ma  nolle  maniere  pid  lontane  che  aeppe  dal  limosinare:  e 
perche  la  lettera  non  arroasiace,  il  prego  per  mezzo  di  questa  a  fare  che  alcun 
mereante  le  preataaae  danaro  con  promeaaa  dUntera  reatitutione.'^  The  pope  did 
not  consider  it  would  be  moch  to  his  honor  to  stand  surety  for  the  whole  amount 
of  her  debts,  from  which  he  could  haye  derived  no  advantage.  He  preferred 
•ending  by  a  confidential  mesaenger,  probably  Pallavicini  himself,  a  present  of 
ft  porae  of  10,000  scndi,  accompanied  oy  some  gold  and  silver  medals  struck  on 
her  entrance  into  Rome,  **  con  escusarne  la  pochezza  per  1'  angustia  dell*  erario.*' 
**  La  reina  nel  rin^tiare  pianse  alle  volte  per  quella  mistura  d'affetti  che  sor- 
gono  in  qneati  casi."  Pallavicini  also  grives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
testoration  of  the  Jesuits  in  Venice,  which  is  written  in  the  aame  spirit  that  he 
has  shown  in  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

In  the  fifth  book,  follows  the  history  of  the  year  1657;  promotions  to  cardi- 
nalates;  building  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popola  and  della  Pace,  and  on  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Pietro;  the  adventurea  of  queen  Christina  in  France,  and  of  Monaldeachi, 
whose  fate  is  thus  related.  *'  Mentre  la  re^na  si  tratteneva  in  Fontanabld, 
Lndovico,  il  fratello  di  lui,  emulo  nella  gratia  della  padrona  di  Gian  Rinaldo 
Monaidesehi  principal  gentil*huorao  di  questi  paesi  per  notitie,  come  si  disse» 
mandategli  di  Roma  dal  prenominato  fratello,  scoperse  a  lei  alcuni  trattati  del 
Monaidesehi  per  cul  le  appariva  poco  fedele:  onde  ella  dopo  haverlo  convinto  e 
trattane  dalla  aua  bocca  la  confessione  gli  diede  un'  hora  solamente  di  spatio  per 
provedere  alia  coscienza  con  Topera  d*un  sacerdote,  e  di  poi,  oio  che  appena  le 
earebbe  stato  permease  in  Stockholm  quando  vi  dominava,  il  fd  uccidere  per 
mano  dell'  istesso  suo  emulo." 

In  the  sixth  book,  the  author  returns  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Rome.  He  con* 
eludes  with  the  arrangements  for  the  prelature,  for  which  Alexander  demanded 
g  specific  |>art  of  the  revenues. 

Even  this  copy  of  the  biography  of  Alexander,  which  is  the  most  complete,  i» 
ht  from  containing  the  whole  life  of  that  pope. 

131. 
Paolo  Ckuaii  ad  Jilessandro  Vllsopra  la  regina  di  Suecia,     {BibU  dlb,) 

Malines  and  Casatl  were  the  two  Jesuits  sent  to  Stockholm  by  the  general  of 
the  order,  to  convert  the  queen  of  Sweden. 

Arekenholtz,  tom.  iv,  app.  n.  37,  of  his  "  Memoires,"  gives  a  private  docu- 
ment by  Malines,  on  the  subject  of  this  mission. 

Gasati  presented  to  Alexander  Vll  a  much  more  detailed  and,  so  to  speak, 
oflicial  account,  dedicated  *'  Alia  Santita  di  N^^  Signore  Alessandro  VII,'' — 
dated  *«  dal  collegio  Romano  li  5  Dec.  1655,*' — and  sobscrlbed,  '*  Dalla  S.  V* 
nmilissimo  servitore  ed  obedientissimo  figlio  in  X*"  Paolo  Casati  della  Compaq- 
nia  di  Gesu,''  which  gives  a  far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  account  ot  sSl 
the  circumstances. 

•*  Per  ubbidire,"  he  begins,  "  ai  cenni  di  V.  S**,  che  ha  desiderate  una  breve 
memoria  di  quelle  d  passato  nella  risolutione  presa  dalla  regina  Christina  di 
Suecia  di  rinonciare  il  regno  per  rendersi  cattolica,  sono  necessitate  farmi  un 
paaso  a  dietro  per  spiegarne  1'  occasione,  tonformt  aUt  noiiiie  kavute  dalle  bocca 
delta  eteesa  regina^  alia  quale  mi  assicuro  non  sia  per  essere  se  non  di  gusto  che 
la  S**  Vostra  sia  del  tutto  sinceramente  informata.  * 

The  first  notices  of  the  early  part  of  his  mission  are  not  very  interesting,  as  the 
anther  understands  nothing  of  the  affairs  of  Sweden:  his  work  is  only  ramark* 
able,  where  he  treats  of  the  interests  of  religion. 

**  Havendo  acquistato  tanto  di  coo^nitione,  comincio  far  riflessione  che  molte 
delle  cose  della  setta  Luterana,  in  cui  era  stata  allevata,  non jpotevano  sussistere, 
e  cominciando  ad  esaminarle,  piu  le  teneva  inconvenient!,    (iuiodi  comincid  con 
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piu  dili^enza  a  studiare  nelle  cosedella  religione  edelle  controversie,  e  troyando 
cbe  quella  in  cui  era  nudrita  non  haveva  apparenza  di  vera,  si  diede  con  atraordi- 
naria  curiosita  ad  iDformarsi  di  tatte  et  a  ponderare  la  difficolta  di  ciaacana.  Im* 
piego  in  questo  la  spatio  di  cinqae  anni  incirca  con  ^rande  pertarbatione  intena 
a*  animo,  poiche  non  trovava  dove  fermarsi:  e  misarando  ogni  coaa  con  diacorso 
meramente  hamano,  parevale  che  molte  cose  potessero  essere  mere  inTentioni 
politiche  per  traitenere  la  rente  piii  seroplice:  e  degl'  ar?omenti  che  quelli  d* 
una  setta  si  servono  contro  d*  un'  altra,  ella  si  servivaper  ritorcerli  contro  qnella 
stessa:  cosi  paragonava  le  cose  di  Mose  nel  polo  Ebreo  a  cio  che  fece  Maometto 
negli  Arabi.  Dal  che  nasceva  che  non  trovava  alcuna  religione  che  vera  le  pa- 
resse.  Et  io  V  ho  molte  volte  adita  che  s'  accusava  d*  essere  stata  troppo  pro- 
fana  in  volere  investigare  i  piii  alti  misteij  della  divinita:  poiche  non  ha  iasciato 
a  dietro  alcan  mistero  della  nostra  fede  che  non  habbia  voluto  esaminare,  meotre 
cercava  di  qaietare  V  anima  sua  con  trovare  finalmente  ana  reliffione,  eeaendo 
che  ogni  sorte  di  libro  che  trattasse  di  cosa  appartenente  a  cio,  ella  leggeva,  le 
capitarono  anche  molte  cose  degli  antichi  e  de*  gentili  e  d'  athei.  E  se  bene 
ella  non  giunse  mai  a  tal  cecita  che  dubitasse  deU'  esistenza  di  dio  e  sua  nnita 
con  fame  concetto  come  di  cosa  maggiore  di  tutte  le  altre,  pure  si  laacio  empire 
la  mente  di  molte  difficolta,  delle  quali  poi  varie  volte  discorresimo.  E  final- 
mente non  trovava  altra  conchiusione  se  non  che  nell'  esterno  conveoiva  far  cio 
che  fanno  gl'  altri,  stimando  tutte  le  cose  indiflferenti  e  non  importar  pid  segoir 
questa  che  quell'  altra  relicrione  o  setta,  e  bastar  di  non  far  cosa  che  fosse  contro 
il  dettame  della  ragione  e  di  cui  la  persona  potesse  unavolta  arrossirsi  d*  baverla 
fatta.  Con  questo  s*  andd  qualche  tempo  govemando,  e  parevale  d'  haver  trovato 
qualche  riposo,  massime  che  haveva  scoperte  altre  persone  (anche  chiamate  di 
lontano)  da  lei  stimate  per  dotte  e  savie  essere  di  poco  differente  parerd,  giacche 
erano  fuori  della  vera  religione  catohca  da  loro  riprovata  sin  dalla  fanciuUezxa. 
Ma  il  signore  iddio,  che  voleva  havere  misericordia  della  regina  ne  lasciarlaperire 
negr  errori  dell'  intelletto,  giacche  per  1*  altra  parte  haveva  ottima  volonta  e  de- 
siderio  di  conoscere  il  vero,  e  nell'  oprare  talmente  si  lasciava  guidare  dal  lame 
della  retta  ragione,  che  piu  volte  m'  ha  assicurato  di  non  haver  mai  fatto  cosa  che 
giudicasse  non  doversi  fare  ne  di  cui  possa  arrossirsene  (che  queste  sono  le  sue 
formole  di  parlare),  comincio  a  farle  apprendere  che  dove  si  tratta  della  salute 
eterna  dell'  anima,  ogn*  altro  interesse  deve  cedere  e  che  V  errore  in  cosa  taoto 
iraportante  e  d*  eterno  pregiuditio:  onde  ripiglio  di  nuovo  il  pensiere  che  dovea 
esservi  qualche  religione,  e  posto  che  1'  huomo  doveva  havere  pure  una  religione, 
tra  tutte  quelle  che  si  sapeva  fossero  nel  mondo,  niuna  le  sembrava  piu  ragione- 
vole  della  cattolica:  percio  facendosi  piu  attenta  riflessione,  trovo  che  h  suoi 
dogmi  e  istituti  non  sono  cosi  sciocchi  come  li  ministri  Luterani  (li  chiamano 
pastori)  voriano  far  credere." 

As  we  cannot  insert  the  whole  work,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  follow- 
ing  circumstantial  account  of  the  first  interview  of  the  Jesuits  with  the  queen. 

*'  Partiti  d'  Hamburg  doppo  due  giomate  aRendsburg  ci  accompagnammo  col 
signor  senatore  Rosenhan,  che  ritornava  in  Suecia,  e  con  lui  andammo  sino  a 
Roschilt,  dove  sono  sepolti  li  re  di  Danimarca,  toltone  S.  Canute,  il  cui  capo  e 
a  Ringstede.  Egli  tiro  dritto  a  Elsenor  per  passare  lo  stretto,  e  noi  andammo  a 
Coppenhagen.  Questa  cognitione  fatta  col  sig'  Rosenhan  ci  giovo  poi  in  Stock- 
holm per  csser  meno  sospetti:  e  la  regina  un  giomo  dicendogli  che  non  sapeva 
che  concetto  dovesse  farsi  di  quel  due  Italiani,  egli  disse  che  non  v'  era  di  che 
temere,  che  erano  buona  gcnte,  e  si  uso  sempre  gran  cortesia.  Hebbimo  pure 
fortuna  nel  viaggio  d'  unirei  per  alcune  giornate  col  generale  Wachtmeister  gran 
scudiere  del  regno,  il  quale  parimenti  ci  fu  di  non  poca  utilita:  perche  essendo 
noi  giunti  in  Stockholm  alii  21  di  Febbraro  conforrae  lo  stile  antico,  et  havendo 
io  il  giomo  scguente  cercato  di  parlare  a  Gio.  Holm,  valletto  di  camera  di  Sua 
Macsta,  per  essere  introdotto  a  presentare  la  lettera  datami  in  Roma  dal  padre 
vicario  generale,  ne  havendolo  trovato,  la  sera  detto  generale  fu  occasione  che 
Sua  Macsta  sapesse  il  mio  arrivo.  Mentre  stava  la  reg^ma  cenando,  due  cavalieri 
si  lamentavano  che  faceva  freddo,e  il  generale  Wachtmeister  gli  sgrido,  dicendo 
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ehe 

Udi 


I  non  bavevano  tanta  paara  del  freddo  due  Italian!  Tenuti  in  sua  compagnia. 

I  la  regintf  questa  contesa,  e  interrog^atoli  di  che  contendessero,  adito  ch'  ebbe 
eaaere  venuii  due  Italiani,  richiese  a'  erano  masici:  ma  rispondendo  il  ffenerale 
ehe  erano  due  g^alant'  huomini  che  andavano  vedendo  il  paese,  Sua  M^  disse  che 
per  offni  modo  11  Tole^a  vedere.  Noisubito  fummo  ayvisati  di  tutto  cio  ed  esor- 
tati  aa  andare  il  giomo  seguente  alia  corte:  anzidalsig'Zaccaria  Grimani  nobile 
Veneto  ri  fummo  condotii  la  matiina  seguente  e  introdotti  a  salutare  il  conte 
Magnus  de  la  Gaidie  primo  ministro  di  Sua  M^  per  ottenere  per  mezzo  suo  1* 
honore  di  baciar  la  mano  di  Sua  M^:  egli  con  somma  cortesia  ci  accolse  e  ci 
•aaicuro  che  Sua  M^  1*  havria  havuto  molto  a  caro.  Era  Thora  del  pranso,  quando  la 
regina  uscinel  Vierkant,  e  noi  fummo  avvisati  d'  accostarci  a  Sua  M^,  e  baciatale  la 
mano  fecimo  un  piccolo  complimento  in  Italiano  (checosiellahavevacomandatOy 
se  bene  ci  aveva  fatto  avvisare  ch*  averia  risposto  in  Francese,  giacche  noi  P  in- 
tendcTamo)  proportionate  all'  apparenza  del  jpersona^^o  che  rappresentavamo: 
etella  con  CTanaissima  benignita  rispose.  Subito  a'  invio  il  maresciallo  della 
eorte  e  con  lui  tutti  li  cavalieri  verso  la  sala  dove  stava  preparata  la  tavola,  ed  io 
mi  trovai  immediatamente  d'  avanti  alia  regina.  Ella,  che  la  notte  ripensando 
alU  due  Italiani  e  facendo  riflessione  che  appunto  era  il  fine  di  Febbraro,  circa  il 

Soal  tempo  da  Roma  se  V  era  scritto  che  aaressimo  giunti,  eravenuta  in  sospetto 
be  noi  fosaimo  quelli  che  aspettava,  quando  fossimo  poco  lontani  dalla  porta  e 
ehe  gia  tutti  erano  quasi  usciti  dal  Vierkant,  mi  disse  sottovoce:  **  forse  vol 
havete  qualche  lettera  per  me,*  ed  io  senza  voltarmi  che  si :  soggiunse:  '  non  ne 
parlate  con  alcuno.*  Mentre  noi  il  dopo  pranso  stavamo  sopra  cio  che  era  seguito 
discorrendo,  ecco  sopra^iunge  uno  che  in  Francese  ci  ta  varii  compliment], 
poi  8*  avvanza  a  dimandarci  se  haveriamo  lettere  per  Sua  M^.  Io  cominciai 
•nbito  a  dar  risposte  ambigue,  che  non  havevamo  negotii,  che  non  havevamo 
lettere  di  raccomandatione,  etc.,  sin  a  tanto  che  egli  zQlafine  disse  per  ordine 
totto  quelle  che  nel  breve  e  fortuito  colloquio  m'  haveva  detto  la  regina.  Allora 
m*  accorsi  che  da  lei  sola  poteva  esser  mandate:  pure  per  maggior  sicurezza  Io 
richiesi  del  suo  nome,  ed  udito  che  egli  era  Gio.  Holm,  gli  consegnai  la  lettera. 
La  mattina  seguente,  ouasi  due  here  prima  del  tempo  solito  d'  andar  alia  corte^ 
ci  avviso  Gio.  Holm  che  Sua  M^  voleva  parlarci.  Subito  andammo:  e  appena 
erano  entrati  nel  Vierkant,  dove  era  solo  1*  officiale  di  guardia,  quando  usci  la 


laggio,  udendo  r  officiale,  gli 
dimando  se  fosse  comparso  alcuno  de'  segretarii,  e  rispondendo  quegli  che  no, 
comandolli  andasse  a  chiamare  uno  di  lore,  e  non  torno  che  dopo  un'  hora.— 
Partite  che  ei  fu,  comincio  Sua  M^  con  cortesissime  parole  a  ringratiarci  della 
&tica  presa  da  noi  per  sua  cagione  nel  viaggio,  ci  assicuro  che  qualunque  peri- 
colo  potesse  occorrere  d'  essene  scoperti,  non  temessimo,  perche  non  haveria 
permesso  havessimo  male  alcuno.  C  incarico  il  seffreto  ne  ci  fidassimo  di  per- 
•ona,  additandoci  nominatamente  alcuni  de'  quail  dubitava  potessimo  havere 
confidenza  in  progresso  di  tempo:  ci  diede  speranza  che  havendo  ella  sodisfat- 
tione  il  nostro  viaggio  non  saria  state  indamo:  c'  interrogo  dell'  arrive  del  padre 
Macedo  e  come  noi  fossimo  stati  eletti  per  andare  cola,  ci  racconto  come  fosse 
sooceduta  la  partenza  del  padre  Macedo " 

133. 

Relatione  della  eorte  Romana  del  Caval,  Corraro.     1660. 

Alexander  VII  had  indeed  given  rise  to  brilliant  hopes;  from  him  the  court 
and  the  state  expected  their  restoration,  and  the  church  a  renewal  of  l^r  ancient 
discipline.  Even  among  the  protestants  there  were  many  well  inclined  to  him. 
Extreme  astonishment  and  indignation  therefore  arose  when  he  be^n  to  govern 
exactly  like  his  predeces8or8:^his  former  popularity  changed  to  violent  hatred. 

The  first  ambassador  sent  by  the  Venetians  to  Rome  after  the  congratulatory 
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embawy  was  Geronimo  GiustiiiiaBO.  His  despatches  are  dated  1656.  He  died 
of  theplaffoe. 

In  hi8  place  was  chosen  Anzolo  Corraro,  then  podesti  of  Padua*  He  delayed 
so  long  mat  the  Venetians  were  ^ready  ohoosinff  another  in  his  stead,  wheie- 
npon  he  immediately  hastened  to  Rome,  and  resided  there  from  1657  till  ld69. 

The  report  which  he  presented  on  his  return  from  the  papal  court  was  sol 
Tery  favorable.    He  loads  the  pope  and  his  honsehold  with  accusations. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  extracts  from  a  report  which  prodneed  eo  stroof 
an  impression,  that  it  immediately  made  its  way  into  pnblic  notice. 

A  French  translation  appeared  at  Leyden:  "  Relation  de  la  cour  de  Romefiuls 
r  an  1661(0)  an  conseil  ae  Pregadi  par  1*  ezcell*^  Seienenr  Angelo  Corraro:^ 
obex  Lorens,  1663,'*  which,  whereTer  I  have  collated  them,  perfectly  renden 
Uie  original,  and  is  by  no  means  rare  at  the  present  day. 

It  was  printed  at  the  time  when  the  disputes  of  the  Chigi  with'Cr^ny  at- 
tracted universal  attention  towards  Rome;  it  was  published  with  the  view  of  in- 
flaming public  hatred  against  the  pope,  and  is  dedicated  to  Beoningen,  who  had 
not  yet  said  ^^Stasol." 

138. 

JRelatione  di  Rama  deW  eccekni^  8ig^  yieeold  Sagredo.    1661. 

A  report  of  which  I  could  And  no  authentic  copr,  and  which  likewise  ezisis 
under  the  name  of  Anzolo  Correro.  As  there  can  howcTer  be  no  doubt  that  the 
former  report  is  really  by  Correro,  whose  actiTe  share  in  the  war  against  the 
fiarberini  is  expressly  mentioned  in  it;  and  as  in  the  one  now  before  us  the  an* 
thor  wishes  to  be  released  after  ids  wanderingrs  of  twenty-soTen  years*  duratioii, 
and  to  devote  himself  at  home  to  the  education  of  his  children — which  could 
not  apply  to  Correro,  whose  last  office  was  that  of  podesti  at  Padua— I  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Sagredo  to  be  the  true  one.  We  know  that 
8agredo  had  been  once  sent  to  Rome  and  then  to  Vienna;  and  he  now  went  a 
second  time  to  Rome.  He  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  influential  statesmen  of 
Venice,  and  was  at  length  elected  doge. 

This  report  is  far  from  being  as  bitter  as  the  last,  bat  neither  is  it  at  all  lauda- 
tors; it  rather  bears  an  appearance  of  dispassionate  observation. 

When  speaking  of  the  reception  of  the  nephews,  Sagredo  remarks  that  pope 
Alexander  continually  inveighed  against  the  wealth  of  the  Borghesi,  the  Bar- 
berini  and  the  Ludbvisi,  whust  he  himself  neglected  no  opportunity  of  enrich- 
ing his  own  kinsmen. 

Description  of  Alexander.  '*  Placido  e  soave:  nei  negotii  n^  facile  n^  molto 
disposto:  per  natura  e  dubbioso  nolle  risolutioni  grandi,  osia  per  timore  che  non 
rieschino,  o  perche  mal  volontieri  s'  aflatichi  nel  procurarle,  da  ogni  spina, 
benche  lontana,  parendogli  sentirsi  pungere.*' 

In  suppressing  the  two  religious  orders  we  have  mentioned,  he  thought  he  had 
done  enough  to  satisfy  the  Venetians,  and  the  Candian  war  did  not  appear  to 
threaten  him  even  with  remote  danger.  What  more  immediately  affected  him 
was,' that  Parma  and  Modena  were  supported, by  France  in  their  demands  on  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  Portuguese  affair  too  was  not  yet  settled.  **  Vedu- 
tosi  quel  re^o  in  mancanza  assoluta  di  vescovi  e  dilapidate  le  rendite  di  tutte 
le  chiese,  si  sono  sentiti  molti  clamori  non  solo,  ma  vivissime  V  instanze  del 
card^  Orsino  protettore,  perche  fossero  proved ute:  roa  non  si  e  lasciato  condurre 
il  papa  mai  a  farlo.*' 

We  find  the  holy  see  already  at  variance  with  most  of  the  catholic  states. 
There  wasjiot  one  of  them  that  had  not  utterly  repudiated  the  jurisdictional  and 
pecuniary  claims  of  the  curia. 

Of  all  that  occurred  in  Rome,  the  author  chiefly  extols  the  buildings  of  Alex- 
ander. We  see  that  the  public  greatly  preferred  the  Cattedra  di  S.  Pietro  in 
St.  Peter's,  to  the  Colonnades.  In  thecitv  itself  the  embellishments  were  often 
carried  into  effect  with  much  arbitrary  violence.    **  Molte  strade  deUa  citia  con 
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getti  di  case  e  di  palazzi  drizzati:  lavatesi  le  colonne  et  impedimenti  che  stavano 
a?anti  le  poite  di  particulari:  allargatasi  la  piazza  Colonna  del  collegio  Romano 
ad  iatanza  de'  Gesuiti  col  abbattimento  del  nobilissimo  palazze  Sal  via ti:  ristret- 
tisi  tatti  i  tavolati  delle  botteghe:  opere  totte  cbe  come  nescono  in  fine  di  nand* 
oniamento  della  citta,  cosi  il  peso  delle  medesime  su  la  borsade'  privati  cadendo, 
non  pnonno  cbe  delle  mormorationi  partorire;  il  vedersi  gittar  a  terra  il  proprio 
nido,  il  contribuirsi  samme  rilevanti  per  1'  aggiustamento  di  strade  ch'  ai  mede- 
simi  particulari  nulla  profittano,  sotto  colore  che  le  lore  habitationi  habbiano  a 
godere  della  vista  piu  bella,  non  eqaivalendo  all'  aggravio  che  ne  risentono  et 
alia  forza  con  cui  sono  a  eonsentirvi  costretii." 

134. 
JRelaiione  di  Roma  del  Kr  Pteiro  Basadona.  1663. 

This  is  written  in  the  manner  of  Corraro,  bnt  exaggerated.    I  will  give  s 
few  passages. 

First,  conceminfir  the  quarrel  with  France;— undoubtedly,  the  most  important 
event  that  occurred  during  this  embassy.  **  Quanto  alle  brighe  correnti,  so  di 
havere  nelle  mie  successive  lettere  dispolpate  le  ossa  di  tal  materia  quanto  con- 
viene:  pero  non  devo  tacere  che  se  r  imprudente  superbia  fece  cade  re  i  Chi^ 
Delia  fossa,  I*  ambitiosa  mellonagine  vi  gli  habbia  miseramente  inviluppatu 
Costoro  si  persuadevano  che  Roma  fosse  il  mondo:  ma  il  re  di  Francia  a  spese 
loro  gli  ha  date  a  divedere  che  non  havevano  bene  studiata  la  geografia.  Varie 
ciarle  hanno  divolgate  le  passion!  degli  huomini  circa  V  Insolenza  d'  imperiali  e 
di  Don  Mario  contra  1'  immunita.  dell'  ambasciatore  Francese.  lo  non  diro  che 
fossero  innocenti,  ma  effettivamente  afifermo  che  congiunta  alia  loro  mala  volonta 
c^oalche  colpa  del  case,  che  accresce  o  sminuisce  non  di  rado  le  humane  opera- 
tioni,  li  constituisca  per  rei  et  obligati  a  rendere  puntualmente  soddisfatte  le  pre- 
tensioni  che  il  re  di  h  rancia  puo  legitimamente  fondare  sulle  ingiurie  pur  troppo 
•ostenute  nella  persona  del  suo  ministro:  e  sicome  io  conobbi  questa  verita,  cosi 
oontribuii  indefessa  applications  per  intepidire  le  mosse  di  Crequi,  e  prima  che 
le  cose  corressero  a  manifesta  rovina,  saldare  la  scissura  col  balsamo  de'  nego- 
tiati.  Ma  erano  troppi  umori  nelle  teste  Chigiarde  e  troppa  ostinatione  per  con- 
descendere  ad  una  convenevole  humiliatione  verso  11  re,  di  cui  non  si  volevano 
temere  le  bravate,  quasiche  fatte  in  credenza  e  non  durabili  piu  di  una  effimera 
Francese.  Insino  mi  hebbe  a  dire  Sua  B-  che  i  cuori  Romani  non  havevano 
paara  delle  smargiassate  de  giovinastri  Parigini.  Al  che  risposi,  complire  tal 
▼olta  piu  pij^rliarsela  con  gli  assennati  vecchioni  che  cori%iovina8tri  cervellettl, 
i  quail  so^liono  per  isfogare  un  favorite  capriccio  avventurarsi  anche  suU'  orlo 
de  precipitii,  e  che  il  trescare  con  chi  ha  de  grilli  in  capo,  esserciti  a  fianchi  e 
milioni  sotto  i  piedi,  non  era  buon  ^uoco  per  li  pontefici,  che  hanno  solamente 
le  due  dita  alzate.  Rappresentai  piu  volte,  quando  si  vide  che  11  re  diceva  da 
senno,  essersi  pur  troppo  ruinate  il  dominio  ecclesiastico  dai  quattordeci  milioni 
che  spese  nella  guerra  Barberina,  che  i  milioni  di  cui  la  camera  e  debitrice  pas- 
sano  cinquanta,  e  che  in  somma  Sua  S^  senza  rovinarsi  non  poteva  armarsi, 
•enza  perdersi  non  poteva  rovinarlo.  Ma  vane  furono  queste  e  cento  altre  pid 
massiccie  ragioni,  havendo  troppo  amore  per  non  alontanarsi  i  parent!  e  troppo 
umore  per  il  puntiglio  di  Castro.  Ed  un  ffiorno  che  lo  trovai  di  vena,  mi  desse 
qaeste  formali  parole:  *  Tutti  esclamano  cne  si  scameri  Castro,  e  nessuno  dice 
cbe  si  restituischi  Avignone:  tutti  espongono  che  il  re  merita  esser  risarcito  degli 
affronti  presenti  ricevuti,  e  nessuno  paria  che  si  rifacciano  gli  strapazzi  deffli 
eedesiastici,  se  fosse  vero,  come  si  sa  non  essere,  che  imperisui  e  nostro  frateUo 
Mario  habbiamo  dati  gli  ordini  a  corsi  centre  1'  ambasciatore  e  potrebbe  il  re 

Sretendere  soddisfattione  centre  questi  due:  ma  come  ci  entra  Castrol  e  poi  se 
[ario  e  innocente,  come  si  ha  d'  allontanare  da  noil'  " 
It  continues  in  the  same  tone  of  self-satisfied  invective,  profound  contempt  for 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  body — in  short,  an  entirely  modern  tone  of  feeling.   The 
possibility  that  the  French  might  make  themselves  masters  of  ftome,  is  already 
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eoDtemplated.  One  almost  feels  inolbed  to  donbt  whether  saeh  thin^  mllj 
eoold  be  ottered  in  the  senate.  The  improbability  does  not  howerer  appear  so 
great,  when  we  oonsider  the  yiolent  attacks  made  on  all  sides  opon  the  see  erf 
Rome  (at  this  time  the  wildest  satires  appeared,  e.  g.  **  Le  oatanisme  de  Rome,** 
in  which  it  is  said  in  so  many  words,  mat  the  pope  must  oe  allowed  to  hare  t 
wife  in  order  to  avert  worse  evils,  and  that  the  papacy  must  be  made  hereditaiy^, 
end  that  this  was  the  period  at  which  it  began  aniversally  to  fall  into  discredit 
On  the  whole,  the  antnor  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  court  and  the  coun- 
try, and  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  hear  what  he  says  about  the  States  of  the 
Church. 

**  Si  palpa  con  mano,  1'  ecclesiastico  dominio  essere  totalmente  aggrravato,  si 
ehe  molti  possessori  non  potendo  estrarre  da  i  loro  terreni  quanto  basti  a  pagars 
le  publiche  impositioni  straordinariamente  agffiunte,  trovano  di  consiglio  di  ne- 
cessita  1'  abbandonare  i  loro  fondi  e  cercare  da  paese  men  rapace  la  fortuna  di 
poter  yivere.  Taocio  de  datii  e  gabelle  sopra  tntte  le  robe  comestibili,  niona 
eccettuata:  perche  le  taglie,  i  donativi,  i  sussidiie  le  altre  straordinarie  angherie 
ehe  stndiosamente  s*  inventano,  sono  tali  che  eccitarebbono  compassions  e  stu- 
pore  se  i  terribili  commissarii  che  spedisce  Roma  nolle  cittd  soddite  con  suprema 
antoriti  d*  inquirere,  vendere,  asportare,  condannare,  non  eccedessero  ogni  cr^ 
denza,  non  essendo  mai  mese  che  non  volino  su  le  posts  grifoni  ed  arpie  col  so- 
pramantello  di  commissarii  o  della  fabrica  di  S.  Pietro  o  de  legati  pii  o  de  spof^ 
o  dsffli  arohivii  o  di  venticinque  altri  tribunali  Romani:  onde  restano  martins- 
•ate le  borso,  benche  esauste,  de*  sudditi  impotenti  ad  ultima  pronu  B  perd,  ss 
si  pongono  da  parte  Ferrara  e  Bologna,  con  le  ^oali  si  usa  qualche  rigaardo  e  Is 
quali  sono  favorite  dalla  natura  ed  arte  di  ottimi  terreni  e  di  mercatura  industrio- 
sa,  totte  le  altre  cittiL  della  Romaffna,  della  Marca,  Umbria  Patrimonio,  Sebina  e 
Territorio  di  Roma  sono  miserabili  per  ogni  rispetto:  ne  trovasi  (oh  vergognads 
Romani  comandanti)  in  alcuna  citti  1*  arte  della  lana  o  della  seta,  non  che  de 

?anni  d'  oro,  se  due  o  tre  picciole  bicocche  di  Fossombrone,  Pergola,  Matelica, 
*amerino  e  Norcia  n*  eccettuo:  e  pure  facilmente  per  1'  abbondanza  della  lana 
e  seta  si  potrebbe  introdurre  o?ni  vantagievole  mercatura.  Ma  essendo  il  do- 
minio ecclesiastico  un  terreno  che  si  ha  ad  affitto,  coloro  che  lo  noleggiano,  non 
pensano  a  bonificarlo,  ma  solaraente  a  cavamo  quella  pinguedine  che  puo  spre- 
mersene  magrgiore  che  sia  del  povero  campo:  che  smunto  et  arido  a  nuovi  affit- 
tuali  non  havra  agio  di  porgere  che  sterihssimi  sufiragj.  E  pare  arso  V  erario 
pontificio  da  un  abisso  di  voragine:  si  hebbe  per  bene  armare  per  due  volte, 
quasi  che  il  prime  errore,  che  costu  due  milioni,  tosse  stato  imitabtle  pcrqualchs 
civanzo  alia  difesa  dem>  stato,  quando  alle  prime  rottare  ogni  prudenza  insegna- 
va  a  strin?ere  V  accomodamento  per  (non)  dare  pretesto  a  Francia  di  chieder 
pegprio.  Un  calcolo,  che  feci  nella  mozzatura  di  quattro  e  mezzo  per  cento  che 
rendevano  i  luoghi  de  monti,  come  fanno  di  sotte  per  cento  nella  nostra  zecca, 
ridotti  a  quattro  solamente,  trovai  che  a  un  mezzo  scudo  per  cento  in  cinquanta 
milioni  effettivi  di  debito,  la  camera  venne  a  &ruadagnare  250  m.  scudi  di  eatrata, 
che  a  quattro  per  cento  formarebbe  un  capitde  di  sei  milioni  e  mezzo." 

135. 
Vita  di  Aleuandro  VIL     Con  la  descrizione  dellt  9ut  adhtrenze  t  govemo,    1666. 

This  is  not  a  biography,  and  least  of  all  such  a  one  as  Pallavicini  wrote;  but 
a  general  description  of  the  actions  ot  this  pope  according  to  the  impression  they 
produced  in  Rome,  by  a  well-informed,  and,  on  the  wholo,  well-intentioned  cotem- 
pordry. 

**  Lgli  d,"  he  says  of  the  pope,  **  veramente  d'  animo  pio,  religiose,  divoto,  e 
vorebbe  operare  miracoli  per  conservatione  del  chri8tiane8imo:....ma  ^  pigro, 
timido,  irresolute,  e  molte  volte  mal  opera  per  non  operare.  He  first  aoused 
nepotism,  and  afterwards  carried  it  to  the  highest  pitch.  All  financial  matters 
were  in  the  hands  of  his  nephews;  and  they  enriched  themselves  considerably;— 
the  disputes  with  Crequy  were  completely  to  be  laid  to  their  charge;«-the  pope 
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kept  the  management  of  foreign  afiain  only  in  his  own  power;  bnt  he  deroted  toe 
little  attention  to  them.  He  receiTed  literary  society  at  his  honse,  which  took 
n^  much  of  his  time;  in  the  evenings  Rospi^liosi  passed  an  hour  in  conversation 
with  him.  In  fact,  matters  went  bat  indifferently.  To  all  applications,  the 
pope  answered  in  generai  terms,  and  had  no  minister  to  whom  he  coald  refer 
•DYone. 

The  end  is  not  rery  enconiaffipg;  for  the  author  finishes  in  these  words: 
**L'  ambitions,  V  avantia  et  il  lusso  dominano  il  palazao;  e  pore  la  pieta,  la 
honta  et  il  zelo  dominano  Alessandro  VII.*' 

136. 
Bdalume  di  Boma  di  Giaeomo  Quirini  Kr  1667(8),  30  Fihr. 

Giacomo  Quirini  was  at  the  court  of  Alexander  VII  three  years  and  a  half;  he 
was  afVerwards  accredited  for  some  time  to  that  of  Clement  IX:  his  report  em- 
braces the  whole  of  this  period. 

He  first  describes  the  last  years  of  Alexander  VII,  not  with  the  animosity  of 
his  predecessors,  but  his  account  is  essentially  the  same. 

**ln  43  mesi  che  senrii  Alessandro  VII,  conobbi  essenri  il  solo  nome  del  pon- 
Itfice,  ma  n<m  V  uso  del  pontificato,  datosi  quel  capo  alia  quiete  deU'  animo,  al 
•olo  pensiere  di  TiTere,  e  con  seyero  divieto  ripndiato  il  negoUo,  scemate  tutte 
qvelie  virtu  che  da  cardinale  prestantemente  teneva  con  vivacita  di  spirito,  in- 
gegno  nel  distinffuere,  prontczza  nei  partiti,  disinvoltura  nel  risolvere  e  facilita 
•opragrande  delT*  espnmersi."  He  represents  the  mal-practices  of  nepotism; 
he  predicts  evil  consec^uences  from  the  building  of  the  Colonnades  of  St. 
Peter's,  for  which  Cavaliere  Bernini  has  been  censured.  **  Rendera  per  sempre 
disabitata  la  citta  Leonina,  spianate  le  case,  moltiplicate  1'  acque  delle  fontane, 
■cemati  i  fuochi:  cagiona  in  conseguei^a  la  mar  aria."  He  traces  out  the 
abuses  of  pensions  and  places,  with  special  reference  to  Venice,  from  whence  a 
•am  of  100,000  ducats  went  annually  to  Rome.  It  is  remarkable  that  Alexander 
VII  on  his  side  was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  cardinals,  and  complained 
that  they  took  part  with  the  temporal  princes  in  the  matter  of  Castro,  and  that 
they  were  ndt  even  competent  to  give  him  good  advice:  **  Si  lagnava  non  esser 
dottrina  e  virtu  sodisfacente  in  quel  porporati,  non  arricordando  mai  ripieghi  o 
partiti  che  prima  lui  non  li  sapesse."    Tnere  was  a  universal  degeneracy. 

The  cmiclave  was  overruled  in  consequence  of  Chigi's  concessions  to  the 
^*8quadrone  volante."  It  afterwards  appeared  that  Chigi  had  acted  wisely  in 
that  matter,  for  it  was  precisely  owing  to  these  concessions  that  Clement  IX 
eotrasted  to  him  some  share  of  the  government. 

Quirini  describes  Clement  IX  as  weak  in  body,  burdened  with  diseases,  but 
firm  and  even  obstinate  in  his  opinions;  he  sometimes  forbade  his  ministers  to 
revert  to  a  subject  on  which  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind.  A  musician  of 
Pistoja,  of  the  name  of  Atto,  well  known  at  Venice,  enjoyed  the  most  familiar 
intereourse  with  him.  Quirini  calls  his  determination  to  remit  a  part  of  the 
taxes,  *' heroic."  '*  Mostro  eroica  pieta,  levando  due  giulj  di  gabella  di  maci- 
nato  dei  rubiatelli,  privandosi  di  2  milioni  di  scudi." 

He  returns  to  the  family  of  Clement  IX,  especially  cardinal  Rospigliosi,  whom 
he  describes  in  the  following  manner. 

**  Tuttoche  il  fflomo  innanzi  della  mia  partenza  segnisse  la  promotione,  re- 
stando  al  cardinalato  promosso  P  abate  Rospigliosi  in  eta  di  38  anni  finiti,  cio 
non  ostante,  avendolo  per  due  volte  conosciuto  in  Spagna  e  trattatolo  in  Roma 
con  negotii  diversi  come  coppiere  del  cardinal  Chigi,  posso  con  distinta  ooff- 
nitione  riferire  all'  E.E.  V.  V.  che  il  papa  parlando  meco  frequentemente  nelTe 
aodienze  e  lasciandosi  con  flriustizia  r^ire  lo  considerava  per  cauto  ministro,  e 
per  consentimento  comune  ^i  attribuiva  merito  e  lode:  et  in  questo  credo  che 
moralmente  non  si  possa  ingannare,  perehe  niunnipote  di  papa  d  oompaiso 
in  teatro  piu  informato  di  lui,  mentre  in  corte  cattolica  fu  sempre  a  parte  della 
longa  nnnciatura  del  zio.    Nella  secretaria  di  state  in  Roma  era  1'  uncip  diret- 
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tore,  formando  lettere  e  lisposte  negli  affari  de'  principi.  Insorti  poi  U  tnibtm 
per  le  pessime  risolutioni  con  1*  amhasciatofe  Crechi  fa  prima  espedito  a  8. 
Qnirico  e  poi  a  Livomo.  con  intentione  piu  toato  di  portar  le  lasinghe  di  palaxxo 
che  di  soddisfare  1'  ambasciator  duca:  et  aggiaatato  in  fine  il  negoUo  ni  nella 
leg[atione  di  Chigi  spedito  in  Francia  a  oonsaltare  le  formalita  del  trattamenUK 
e  ritomato  in  Roma  col  titolo  d'  internuncio  pasao  in  Fiandra:  et  asaonto  al 
pontificate  papa  Ciemente  cred^  con  la  speranza  e  con  1'  opinione  di  poter  con- 
ciliare  le  differenze  conaenrando  nello  ateaao  tempo  e\i  ornament!  della  pace  e 
rimuoyere  i  pericoli  della  guerra,  dove  g\i  eapedi  la  pienipotenza  per  aggioatam 
i  dispareri  vertenti  tra  le  corone.  Nelli  di  cui  viaggi  et  impieghi  aiccome  nei 
primi  giorni  profuae  con  grande  generoaita  molt'  oro:  cosi,  cadoto  mortalmente 
infermo  in  Susa,  convenne  con  prodigalita  diapenaare  infinite  contante,  a  aegno 
che  140  m.  acudi  ne  riaente  d*  aggravio  la  camera  apoatolica.  Nel  reato  il 
naturale  auo  e  melanconico:  nomo  di  poche  parole. e  ritirato  in  ae  ateaao:  et  in 
tanti  anni  di  conversationi  e  d'  anticamera  ai  dimoatro  con  tutti  indifferente,  non 
paleaando  aviscerata  amicitia  o  confidenza  con  alcano,  easendo  pid  toato  mianrato 
che  aoatenato  nei  diacorai:  et  hora  a  cauaa  del  patimento  eofierto  reata  per  qnalche 
memento  predominate  da  carta  fiaaatione  de'  pensieri,  e  tende  nel  ne^tio,  nella 
▼iaite  e  nell'  agitation  della  corte  a*  applica  e  divertiaca:  con  tutto  cio  diri^  la 
aecretaria  di  atato  il  card*  Azzolini  aottoacrivendo  lo  ateaao  card^  gli  ordini  alia 
legation!  non  mono  che  alle  nunciature  de'  principi.  Sin  qui  reata  pot  dalla 
beneficenza  del  papa  proveduto  di  3  m.  acadi  di  penaioni  e  badie  che  tenera  il 
pontefice,  di  quattro  mila  acadi  per  la  morte  del  card^  Palotta,  e  di  dodici  m* 
acudi  della  legatione  d'Avignone  come  cordinal  padrone.*' 

137. 
Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  al  re  ckrittianiuimo  dal  S^  di  Charme,  1669. 

Thia  report  haa  been  printed  in  French  and  Italian,  but  containe  little  impor* 
tant  matter,  which  ia  perhapa  the  very  reaaon  why  it  waa  printed. 

The  disordered  state  or  the  apostolical  exchequer  is  here  set  forth.  The 
author  remarks  how  little  had  been  done  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  retrenchment 
efiected  by  Clement  IX  in  the  expenditure  of  his  nephews;  no  congregation 
could  introduce  any  substantial  reform,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  aeemcS  im« 
minent. 

The  remarks  of  Grimani  upon  the  dearth  of  able  men,  the  good  intentions,  bat 
want  of  energy,  of  the  Rospigliosi,  and  the  condition  of  the  prelatures  and  of 
the  country,  are  here  confirmed. 

There  are  copies  of  this  report  in  which  much  is  taken  immediately  from  Gri- 
mani without  alteration. 

I  doubt  much  whether  this  work  proceeds  from  a  French  minister;  if  so,  it 
must  have  been  the  due  de  Chaulnes,  whom  we  meet  with  as  ambassador  in 
Rome  in  the  *'  Negotiations  relatives  a  la  succession  d'Espagne,"  II,  p.  579:  at 
any  rate  it  is  written  by  a  cotemporary  who  was  well  informed.' 

138. 

Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  del  sig^  JIntonio  Grimani  ambasciatore  della  republica 
di  Veneiia  in  Roma  durante  il  pontifieaio  di  Ciemente  IX,     1 670. 

Quirini  expresses  himself  somewhat  doubtfully  as  to  the  virtues  of  Clement 
IX.  He  waa  perhaps  rendered  suspicious  by  the  experience  people  had  had  of 
Alexander  VII.  Grimani,  on  the  contrary,  breaka  forth  in  a  strain  of  unmea- 
aured  praise,  at  least  to  his  moral  qualities;  '*  Veramente  la  mansuetudine,  la 
modestia,  la  piacevolezza,  la  moderatione,  la  clemenza,  la  candidezza  dell' 
animo,  la  purita  della  conscienza  aono  doti  sue  particolari."  He  declares  that 
he  never  knew  a  better  man. 

He  first  treats  of  the  moderation  which  Clement  showed  in  providing  for  his 
nephewa.    It  appeara  however  that  much  waa  said  on  the  other  aide  in  Roma. 
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Grimani  thought  that  the  Pistojans  woald  rerengre  themseWes  at  some  future 
period  on  the  nephews,  for  the  nn^cpected  repulse  which  they  had  encountered. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  Clement  made  no  serious  attempts  to  reform  the 
other  abuses;  men  soon  exclaimed  that  unless  a  new  Sixtus  V  should  arise,  the 
ponttiicate  was  in  danger  of  total  downfall. 

Grimani  recounts  the  most  prominent  evils;  the  sale  of  offices,  from  whence 
originated  the  dearth  of  efficient  public  servants;  the  bad  management  of  the 
vevenne,  and  more  especially  he  blames  the  neglect  of  the  monks.  Al  presente 
i  religioei  sono  tenuti  in  un  concetto  si  vile  che  da  per  loro  si  allontanano  di 
oomparir  nella  corte  per  non  ricevere  affronti  da*  cortigiani  piu  infimi.  Le  por- 
pore  e  vescovadi  si  tengono  vilipesi  su  le  spalle  de'  religriosi,  e  nelle  concorrenze 
QD  pretuccio  ignorante  e  vitiosi  ottenera  il  premio  sopra  il  religioso  dotto  e  da 
bene.  I  nipoti  non  curano  de'  religiosi:  perche  non  possono  da  questi  esser  cor- 
tMTgiati  come  da'  preti.  Se  si  parla  di  aggravj,  i  monaster]  sono  i  primi;  se  di 
riiorma,  non  si  parla  di  preti,  ma  di  religiosi.  In  somma,  si  toglie  affatto  ad 
ogni  ono  la  volonta  di  studiare  e  la  cura  di  difender  la  chiesa  dalle  false  opinioni 
one  vanno  suminando  i  nemici  di  Roma:  de*  quali  moltiplicandosi  giomalmente 
il  numero,  e  deteriorandosi  (quelle  de'  religiosi  dotti  et  esemplari,  potrebbe  in 
breve  soffrime  non  poco  detrimento  la  corte.  Onde  al  mio  credere  farebbono 
bene  i  pontefici  di  procurer  di  rimettere  i  re^olari  nel  pristino  posto  di  stima, 
partecipandoli  di  quando  in  quando  cariche  e  dignita,  tanto  piu  ch'  essendo  grade 
ll  numero  possono  sceggliere  i  soggetti  a  loro  piacere;  e  cosi  nelle  religrioni  vi 
entrarebbono  huomini  eminenti,  dove  che  tengono  a  vile  hoggidi  di  coprirsi  le 
spalle  d*un  cappuccino  i  piu  falliti  mercanti,  ne  si  veggono  entrar  ne*  monasterj 
one  gente  mecanica.*'  Unfortunately,  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  was  to 
be  expected  from  Clement  iX:  he  was  by  far  too  lukewarm  and  good-natured. 

AAer  this  description  of  the  pope,  the  minister  proceeds  to  his  nearest  kindred; 
first  to  cardinal  Rospigliosi,  ot  whom  it  was  hoped,  '*  quod  esset  redempturus 
Israel."  He  then  shows  why  this  hope  had  been  disappointed.  *'  Tre  cose 
per  mio  credere  sono  quelle  che  fanno  camminar  col  piede  di  piombo  il  cardinal 

Sredetto,  accusato  di  lentezza  di  genio  e  di  mancanza  d*applicatione.  La  prima' 
il  gran  desiderio  di  voler  far  bene  ogni  cosa  e  di  dar  gusto  a  tutto  il  mondo, 
oosa  che  difficilmente  puo  riuscire  ad  un'  huomo  che  non  e  assoluto  padrone. 
La  seconda  e  che  la  sua  volenti  viene  imbrigliata  e  trattenutadal  papa,  il  quale^ 
■e  bene  ama  e  considera  con  amore  estraordinario  questo  nipote,  gode  pero  di 
fare  il  tutto  a  suo  modo:  onde  dubioso  il  Rospigliosi  dUncontrar  nelle  sue  riso- 
lationi  le  negative  del  papa  e  dall'  altra  parte  volendo  sodisfare  gV  interessati, 
fiiigge  le  occasioni  di  concludere  cosa  alcuna.  E  finalmente  gli  noce  ancora  la 
eapacita  del  proprio  intendimento,  particolarmente  in  quelle  cose  che  dipendono 
da  lui:  poiche  abbondando,  come  si  e  detto,  di  ripieghi  capaci  da  sostenere  il 
posto  di  nipote,  da  si  gran  copia  nasce  la  gran  penuria  nelle  risolutioni,  perdendo 
la  maggior  parte  dell'  hore  piu  pretiose  a  meditare  e  crivellare  le  materie,  et 
iutanto  che  si  medita  e  crivella  il  modo  da  eligere  senza  mancare  la  piii  adequate, 
il  tempo  vola  e  le  occasioni  fuggono.'*  He  must,  however,  at  all  events  do  him 
the  justice  to  state,  that  he  did  not  enrich  himself:  '*  havendo  trascurato  molto 
occasioni  d'arricchirsi,  e  I'havrebbe  possuto  fare  senza  scrupolo  e  con  buona 
coscienza."  It  was  indeed  thou^rht  that  Rospigliosi  favored  Chigi,  in  hopes  of 
being  himself  chosen  pope  by  his  assistance.  The  ambassador,  however,  con- 
futes this  opinion. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  character  of  the  pope  and  the 
cardinal  padrone  were  reflected  in  the  subordinate  members  of  the  court.  They 
were  not  without  good  intentions  or  capability,  but  from  one  cause  or  another 
they  were  unable  to  act  efficiently.  *'  Di  due  ministri  si  serve  particolarmente 
il  cardinale  nelle  cose  che  corrono  alia  giomata.  L'uno  e  monsignore  Agostini, 
huoroo  prudente  e  di  vita  esemplare,  che  pud  direi  di  lui  come  di  Giobbe  Vir 
■implex  et  timens  deum,  ma  del  resto  lento,  lungo  e  irresolute  e  tanto  inclinato 
a  voler  far  bene  che  fa  poco  per  lo  dubbio  di  non  far  male:  onde  con  questa  na* 
tara  ha  saputo  dare  cosi  bene  nell'  humore  dell  padrone  che  lo  decanta  per  un' 
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pracolo  e  lo  stima  il  principal  ministro  delta  corte,  beDche  qaelli  che  contimia- 
menre  lo  aentono  nelle  congregationi,  ne  fayo  altro  concetto,  e  lo  confessano 
bene  per  iin  soggetto  mediocre,  ma  non  piu  oltre,  e  della  atessa  opinione  e  an- 
oora  il  papa.  L^altro  e  mona'  Fiani,  a  cui  fu  dato  il  carico  di  aegretario  delU 
conaulta,  officio  veramente  che  ricerca  gran  confidenza  col  card'  padrone:  oode 
oon  rap;ione  Rospigliosi  acelae  questo  hnomo  che  conosce  il  dovere  delP  amicitia 
»  che  in  efletto  non  pud  desiderarai  maggior  capacita  nel  gOTemo,  taUavia  ink^ 
bile  quasi  di  esercitare  il  auo  officio  per  easer  podagroao  e  infermo,  prolongando 
per  questo  ogni  cosa  con  gran  rammarico  della  corte,  della  qoale  Tien  poco  a^ 
cettato,  tanto  piu  che  ai  e  Tociferato  haver  le  mani  inclinate  a  ricever  preaenti, 
ma  per  me  credo  che  questa  sia  una  vera  malignita  di  dettarori.'* 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  farther  particulara  concerning  the  pope'a  family, 
who  never  obtained  any  influence.  Don  Camillo  Roapifflioai,  the  pope^a  brother, 
deserved,  says  our  author,  to  be  canonized  during  his  lifetime,  were  it  the  ena- 
tom  to  do  so.  He  had  five  sons,  of  whom  only  two  need  be  mentioned;  the 
aecond,  Don  Toromaso,  who  had  already  conceived  the  project  of  improving  the 
industrial  condition  of  the  Statea  of  the  Church;  and  the  yoongeat,  Giambattiata 
— *'^iovine  di  bellissimo  aspetto  e  d*  un  cervello  acuto  e  penetrante" — who 
married  one  of  the  Pallavicini  of  Genoa,  and  founded  the  Roapigliosi  family. 
It  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  account  of  the  new  relatione  in  which  these 
kinsmen  were  placed.  *' Fra  tutti  li  pontefici  che  aono  atati  nel  Yaticano,  noo 
se  ne  e  forse  veduto  mai  alcuno  piu  politico  e  piii  prudente  nel  mantenerai  coo  i 
suoi  parenti  come  fece  Clemente  IX,  il  quale  godeva  di  esser  con  loro,  ma  noo 
gia  di  darsi  in  preda  di  loro;  anzi  quanto  piu  li  moatrava  segni  di  afifetto  e  di 
ottima  volonta,  tanto  maggiormente  li  teneva  indietro  senza  parteciparli  in  mode 
alcuno  i  segreti  de*  suoi  pensieri.  Alia  buona  intentione  del  papa  di  torre  via 
dalla  chiesa  lo  scandolo  mtrodotto  da  lun^o  tempo  mediante  la  comanicationa 
di  quasi  tutta  V  antorita  del  Vaticano  che  i  pontefici  hanno  costamato  di  parte- 
cipare  ai  loro  nipoti,  e  andata  consiunta  la  bonta  del  nipotismo:  perche  ai  ^u6 
dire  con  buona  ragione  che  inai  in  Roma  ai  sono  veduti  parenti  di  papa  piii  mo- 
desti,  piu  humili,  piu  caritativi  e  meno  disinteressati  de'  Rospigliosi,  e  quel  che 
piu  importa,  tutti  dotati  d'  una  stessa  bonta  e  modestia  che  pero  sarebbe  stato 
un  disumanarsi  di  lasciarli  d'  amare;  anzi  si  puo  dire  giustamente  che  il  papa 
non  li  amo  mai  quanto  sarebbe  necessario  al  merito  d^e  loro  ottime  qualiti, 
havendoli  tenuti  piii  tosto  come  stranieri  che  come  parenti  per  non  comunicare 
con  essi  loro  alpuna  cosa  di  conseguenza:  con  che  si  rendeva  infelice,  mentre 
dair  una  parte  si  privava  volontariamente  della  sodisfattione  necessaria  a*  princpi 
di  sfogarsi  con  i  congiunti,  e  dall'  altra  si  vedeva  privo  di  potersi  aprire  con  i 
domestici,  che  per  lo  piii  erano  gente  idiota  e  di  spirito  ben  mediocre.  Si  crede 
che  il  papa  non  confida  le  cose  piu  important!  della  corte  che  colla  persona  del 
card'  Chigi,  il  quale  come  astuto  et  accorto  ha  saputa  benissimo  guadagnarai  il 
8U0  afietto/' 

There  follows  a  description  of  the  cardinals,  and  the  ambassadors  residing  at 
the  court.  But  the  individuals  are  too  insignificant,  and  the  incidents  too  alight 
and  transitory,  to  claim  our  attention. 

139. 
Relatione  dtllo  itato  dellt  co$e  di  Roma  del  meu  di  Sett,  1670.    {JU,  9  leaver.) 

In  addition  to  the  Venetian  reports,  and  those  professedly  French,  we  find 
some  Spanish;  undoubtedly  this  leport  was  drawn  up  for  Spain.  Another  it 
mentioned  in  it  as  having  been  sent  to  the  court  of  Spain,  on  which  account  the 
notices  it  contains  were  omitted  in  that  now  before  us. 

Clement  IX:  '*  la  sua  natura  e  placida:  perche  non  viene  alcuno  a  aooi  piedi 

al  quale  egli  non  desideri  di  fare  qualche  gratia Va  ristretUssimo  nelle 

apese  e  parchissimo  nel  dare  a  suoi.'*     Cardinal  Altieri:  *' opera  tutto  da  se,  e 
poca  influenza  riceve  da  altri.    Sono  secoli  che  non  si  e  veduto  un  nepote  di 
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pontefice  nd  di  ma^^or  antorita  ne  d'  abilita  ed  integrrita.*'    We  perceiye  that 
even  under  this  government  most  of  the  officers  had  been  left  unchanged. 

The  most  important  subject  treated  by  our  author  is  the  division  in  the  court. 
Chigi,  Barberini,  and  Rospigliosi  were  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
Altieri.  The  Spanish  ambassador  had  mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  this 
alliance.  Opposed  to  these  was  the  faction  of  the  squadronisti,  t.  e,  the  cardinals 
of  pope  Innocent's  party,  who  had  exercised  so  much  influence  on  the  last  elec- 
tions to  the  papacy,  and  had  placed  their  adherents  in  official  situations  during 
the  last  two  pontificates.  To  this  faction  belonged  Omodei,  Ottobono,  Impe- 
rial!, Borromeo  and  Azzolino.  The  queen  of  Sweden  took  a  most  active  part 
in  the  conflicts  of  these  two  factions.  We  know  how  highly  she  regarded  Azzch 
lino.  In  this  report  she  is  called  his  faithful  servant,  and  she  is  accused  of  a 
thoQsand  intrigues  for  the  advantage  of  the  squadronisti. 

140. 

Jkmane  per  desertvere  la  vita  di  ClemenU  X  Pontefice  Mammo^  raccolte  da  Carl$ 
Cartari  Orvietanoy  decano  degli  awocaii  constsioriali  e  prefttto  dtW  archivio  ap<h 
Mtolieo  di  eaateUo  S,  Angela  di  Roma»     {Alt,  211  paga,) 

This  was  written  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  pope,  and  was  finishi^ 
in  October  1676:  the  author  binding  himself  solemnly  to  avoid  all  flattery,  and 
to  relate  the  simple  truth  ^  da  questi  fo^li  sara  1'  adulatione,  mia  nemica  irre- 
eonciliabile,  affatto  sbandita,  alia  sola  verita  Candida  e  pura  attenendomi;*')  ac- 
eording  to  the  purpose  of  the  author  this  was  only  a  collection  for  the  use  of 
fatare  writers. 

At  the  beginning  it  appears  as  if  this  declaration  was  merely  an  expression  of 
the  author's  modesty. 

The  pope's  father,  old  Lorenzo  Altieri,  is  admirably  described.  Cartari  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  him;  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  mind  and  majestic 
deportment,  but  withal  very  modest,  as  his  countenance  testified.  Although  a 
mere  collector  of  facts,  our  author  cannot  refrain  from  writing  a  concetto  in  the 
style  of  his  time:  *'  di  altrettanto  bella  canitie  nell'  estemo  ricoperto  quanto  di 
nna  candidezza  dicostumi,  di  una  rara  pieta  a  meraviglia  dotato.'* 

Emilio  Altieri  was  born  in  1590;  in  1611  he  took  his  doctor's  degree;  he  was 
for  some  time  in  the  studio  of  Pamfili,  who  was  afterwards  pope.  In  1624  he 
accompanied  Lancellotti,  the  bishop  of  Nola,  whose  Instruction  is  still  extant, 
to  Poland;  at  his  return,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Camerino,  in  the  room  of  his 
brother  Giambattista,  who  entered  the  college  of  cardinals:  it  has  been  said,  but 
Cartari  does  not  mention  it,  that  Emilio  himseif  was  at  that  time  destined  for 
the  cardinalate,  and  that  he  would  have  been  more  gladly  received  into  the  col- 
lege than  his  brother,  but  that  he  had  so  much  generosity  and  self-command  as 
to  leave  Rome  at  that  moment,  in  order  to  make  way  for  his  elder  brother. 

Emilio  was  sent  by  Innocent  X  as  nuncio  to  Naples,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed much  towards  quelling  the  disturbances  excited  by  Masaniello.  Alex- 
ander VII  appointed  him  secretary  to  the  congregation  '*  de'  vescovi  e  regolari;'* 
a  career  which  every  one  had  found  exceedingly  tedious.  He  received  no  im- 
portant promotion  till  he  had  reached  his  79lh  year.  On  the  29th  of  November, 
1669,  Clement  appointed  him  cardinal,  but  died  before  he  could  even  give  him 
the  hat;  Allien  went  to  the  conclave  without  having  received  it;  and  on  the 
99th  of  April,  1670,  he  was  himself  elected  pope.  For  a  time  he  refused  that 
dignity,  saying  others  deserved  it  more  than  himself,  and  even  named  cardinal 
Brancacci,  but  at  last  he  accepted  the  liara. 

The  new  pope  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  had  not  a  single  kinsman:  he 
was  therefore  obliged  to  choose  a  nepos,  to  share  the  weight  of  affairs  with  him. 

**  Ritrovavasi  S.  Beatitudine  nell'  anno  ottantesimo  di  sua  eta:  ondc  per  questa 
eagione  e  per  imitare  i  suoi  antecessori,  quali  ben  conoscendo  la  pesante  mole  del 

Sontificato  stimarono  necessario  di  depotare  per  proprio  sollievo  alcuno  de'  car- 
inali  col  titolo  di  sopraintendente  generale  dello  state  ecclesiastico,  si  com- 
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piacqae  a  dichiarere  1'  istesso  ^orno  a  questa  laborioaa  carica  11  card*  Palono 
Paluzzi  deffli  Albertoni  suo  attinente,  permiitandoffli  quel  coffnome  coll'  altrod* 
Altieri." 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  eyents  of  the  pontificate.  The  author  begins  with 
what  occurred  at  Rome. 

The  arrival  of  the  ambassadors  of  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  to  tender  oaths  of 
allegiance:  the  discovery  of  the  monument  of  Constantine  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  of  St.  Peter's;  the  decoration  of  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  with  ten  angels 
of  Carrara  marble:  the  erection  of  the  Altieri  palace,  on  which  was  expended 
the  sum  of  300,000  scudi,  which,  however,  could  not  be  said  to  be  wasted,  as 
they  benefitted  the  poor:  the  erection  of  a  second  fountain  in  the  Piaxaa  di  San 
Pietro,  which,  however,  the  pope  did  not  live  to  see  completed.  The  above  are 
the  principal  events  mentioned^oy  Cartari.  Whilst  on  the  subject  of  the  palace, 
he  also  describes  the  library.  *'  Vedesi  in  sito  quasi  il  piu  alto  elevate  oel  me- 
desimo  palazzo  un  vaso  per  libraria,  altretanto  capace  quanto  vago  per  la  veduta 
della  citta  e  della  campagna,  in  maestoso  scanzie  riempite  della  generosita  dt\ 
card'  Altieri  di  pretiosi  librid'  ogni  scienza,  che  ^iunsonoal  numero  di  12,000." 
I  know  it  well,  indeed.  How  often  have  I  ascended  the  steps!  Of  the  fountains, 
he  says:  *'  Trasportata  la  fontanta  di  Paolo  V  con  machine  meraviffliose,  quasi 
direi  totte  d'  un  pezzo,  dal  sito  vecchio  dove  si  ritrovava  all'  altro  dove  hoggidi 
si  vede  stabilita  in  corrispondenza  degl'  ingressi  laterali  del  teatro,  per  accook- 
pagnamento  della  medesimi  ordino  se  ne  fabricasse  un'  ultra  aflfatto  simile  verso 
il  giardino  de  Cesi,  come  fu  eseguito."  The  most  remarkable  thing  is  what  he 
relates  of  the  mosaic  attributed  to  Giotto,  the  Navicella  di  S.  Pietro.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  portico  of  the  old  Basilica,  where  it  originally  stood,  Paul  ¥ 
placed  it  in  the  palace,  whence  Urban  VIII  removed  it  to  the  church;  Innocent 
X  brought  it  back  to  to  the  palace,  where  Alexander  VII  again  found  it  incon- 
venient, and,  despairing  of  removing  it  as  it  was,  he  caus^  it  to  be  taken  to 
pieces,  putting  the  stones  which  formed  each  figure  into  a  separate  bag.  Under 
Clement  X  cardinal  Barberini  proposed  that  it  should  be  restored  after  a  copy 
taken  under  Urban  VIII;  it  was  accordingly  done,  and  inserted  in  the  lunette 
over  the  middle  door  of  the  hall.  We  may  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  treated  from  these  words  of  Cartari:  '^  Perche  il  vano  non  era  capace,  fa 
detto  che  lasciandosi  le  figure  nel  proprio  essere,  potevano  restringersi  i  spatii: 
come  fu  diligentemente  esequito."  Thus  we  see  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
opinion  held  by  many  that  the  new  master  was  the  real  executor  of  the  mosaic 
as  it  now  stands. 

At  last  the  author  proceeds  to  the  affairs  of  the  state;  but  on  this  subject  he 
is  very  defective.  He  relates  that  Clement  X,  in  spite  of  his  financial  necessi- 
ties, never  would  consent  to  any  fresh  reductions  of  the  monti,  from  considera- 
tion of  the  number  of  families,  and  still  more  of  religious  institutions,  which 
would  suffer  from  il:  '*  ben  considerando  il  danno  che  a  tan te  famiglie  ed  in 
particolare  a  luoghi  pii  ne  resultarebbe:"  he  chose  rather  to  economise,  and  even 
the  cardinal  nephew  offered  to  give  up  his  pension  as  sopraintendente  dello 
state.  Clement  nevertheless  sent  money  to  Poland,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  Turks:  at  one  time  he  sent  30,000,  at  another  16,000,  and  at  another  70,000 
scudi.     A  separate  collection  had  been  made  among  the  cardinals. 

This  is  the  only  mention  I  find  of  foreign  affairs.  The  affairs  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical states  are  not,  however,  profoundly  treated.  '^  Si  adopero  alia  libra  intro- 
duzione  delle  merci  forestiere,  e  furono  rivocate  tutte  le  esenzioni  delle  gabelle: 
si  diedero  ordini  circa  gli  officii  vacabili  della  dataria  e  frutti  di  essi: — si  estinse 
la  gabella  del  quatrino  degli  artisti:  si  dichiaro  che  alli  Romani  et  altri  nobili 
dello  stato  ecclesiastico  sia  lecito  di  esercitar  commerci  senza  pregiudizj  della 
nobilta."  This  is  indeed  the  only  very  important  fact  he  relates.  He  hardly 
mentions  the  conduct  of  the  papacy  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  catholic 
church. 
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141. 
dementis  Deeimi  Ponttficis  Maximi  vita,     {Alt,  298  pages.) 

Cartari  was  of  opinion  that  many  woald  be  found  to  write  the  life  of  Clement 
Xy  and  to  such  he  dedicated  his  materials.  An  author  was  soon  found  to  un- 
dertake it,  but  he  was  a  Jesuit,  and  wrote  at  the  command  of  his  general,  Oliva. 
Cardinal  Pauluzzi  Altieri  furnished  him  with  the  materials. 

Although  this  author  does  not  mention  Cartari,  it  is  evident  that  he  frequently 
consulted  him;  indeed,  in  many  instances,  he  has  merely  translated  and  am- 

flified  him.  He  also  inserts  the  flatteries  which  Cartari  had  purposely  avoided. 
le  relates  that  in  the  year  of  Clement^s  birth,  there  had  been  a  terrible  overflow 
of  the  Tiber:  '*  quasi  praesentiret  imperantis  urbis  fluvius  augendam  ab  exorte 
turn  infante  Romanam  gloriam.** 

Sometimes,  however,  his  additions  are  more  interesting;  it  is  he  who  com- 
monicates  the  characteristic  trait  of  C1ement*^s  voluntarily  giving  place  to  his 
brother. 

In  the  latter  chapters  he  enters  on  the  aflTairs  of  the  church.  **  Innumeros  in 
eallem  salutis  reduces  illo  regrnante  vidit  Hungaria,  quam  catholicam,  ut  Fran- 
eisci  card"*  Nerlii  verbis  utar,  pene  totam  effecit:**  this  indeed  is  a  strong  hyper- 
bole, for  neither  was  Catholicism  at  this  time  so  widely  spread  in  Hungary, 
nor  did  Clement  greatly  contribute  to  its  diflusion:  *^  ad  veram  religionem  in 
Hibemia  conservandam  ac  propagandam  solertem  industriam  contulit: 

Elarimos  in  Vaticanum  regresses  Boemia  et  cetera  Boerois  regna  atque  inter 
08  magnos  principes,  plunmos  Rhaeti  atque  iis  finittme  valles,  mavnam  illorum 
Tim  HoHandia,  majorem  vidit  Gallia.**  This,  however,  is  described  in  most 
general  terms. 

While  he  extols  the  justice,  and  the  love  of  the  pope  towards  his  subjects, 
he  extenuates  his  having  raised  money  to  assist  the  Poles  in  their  resistance  to 
the  Turks,  by  taxes  imposed  on  the  clergy,  and  by  raising  new  loans;  he 
abolished  several  oppressive  taxes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  a  duty  on  articles 
of  luxury,  such  as  foreign  wines  and  tobacco;  with  regard  to  his  kinsmen,  also, 
ha  showed  the  greatest  moderation.  There  was,  it  is  true,  the  Altieri  palace,^- 
bat  then,  how  few  estates  they  had  got  into  their  possession;  **  quam  minimum 
in  spatium  contrahantur  Alteriis  principibus  subjecta  oppida  et  rura,  cum  latissimc 
pateat  aliomm  ditio.** 

142. 

I9uovo  govemo  di  Roma  sotto  it  pontifieato  di  papa  Clemente  X,      {Barb,  17 

leaves,) 

This  report  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  family  aflTairs  of  Pauluzzi,  and  of 
his  sin^lar  elevation  to  the  place  of  the  pope's  nepos. 

The  nead  of  the  Altieri  family,  brother  to  the  pope,  had  \efi  an  only  daughter, 
whose  husband,  if  she  married,  was  to  take  the  name  of  Altieri.  A  nephew  of 
cardinal  Pauluzzi  married  this  heiress,  and  thus  united  the  houses  of  Pauluzzi 
and  Altieri. 

All  the  other  kinsfolk,  for  instance  the  Gabrielli,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
first,  were  now  thrown  into  the  back  ground. 

On  the  whole,  this  government  was  from  the  beginning  less  mild  than  the 
preceding,  which  indeed  was  caused  by  Clement  IX  having  burthened  even 
those  branches  of  the  revenue  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved,  with  debts. 
Already  the  little  army  began  to  be  disbanded.  The  author  thinks  that  even  the 
trifling  diminution  in  the  taxation  effected  by  Clement  IX  would  soon  deprive 
the  state  of  any  armed  force  whatever. 

He  also  complains  of  the  mode  of  administration,  and  of  that  recklessness 
then  so  common  in  those  at  the  head  of  the  papal  government.  '*  Vedeudosi 
odiati  et  abborriti  tanto  piu  s*  infierano,  e  tiratosi  il  cappello  sugli  occhi  non 

38* 
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goardano  in  faccia  a  nessano,  e  facendo  d*  ogni  erba  faacio  non  pensano  che  al 
proprio  interesse  senza  minima  apprensione  del  publico." 

143. 

EekUione  dello  stato  preserUe  della  eorte  di  Bama,  fatta  alP  eec^^  prineipe  di  Ligni 
govematore  di  Milano  dalP  Ht^  8^  Ftder,  JRozzoni  itmaio  draord^  da  8, 
E,  alia  corie  oppreuo  CiemerUe  X»     (24  UaotM,) 

Tliis  report  was  written  somewhat  later  than  the  former. 

The  position  of  the  different  parties  had  already  changed.  Rospigliod  and 
Chigi  were  neglected  by  the  ruling  family,  which  sought  to  join  the  squad- 
ronisti. 

The  connection  between  the  pope  and  cardinal  Altieri  is  described  as  f<^ 
lows: 

*'I1  papa  non  ha  applicatione  alcuna,  si  per  la  cadente  sua  eta*  come  ancheper 
esser  suo  connatarale  attendere  alia  propria  quiete  e  sottrarsi  dalle  cure  grsTi 
che  potrebbero  turbare  la  serenita  dell*  animo  suo,  solo  inclinato  a  Tivere  tian- 
quillamente.  E^li  percio  non  puole  sapere  le  amministrationi  della  giustitiane 
altri  negotii  politic!  della  corte  e  dello  stato  ecclesiastico:  onde  il  ricorre  a  loi 
non  giova  punto  a  quelli  che  da  suoi  ministri  venj^rono  oppressi:  e  per  havers 
pretesto  piu  colorito  di  non  ingerisi  in  simili  affan,  piu  volte  si  fa  stimare  am* 
roalato,  non  tralasciando  per  questo  le  sue  domestiche  conversationi,  che  dope 
desinato  giomalmente  si  prende  con  giuochi  di  carte  e  godimento  di  saoni  e 
eanti. 

'*  Lascia  il  governo  della  chiesa  totalmento  ul  cardinale  Altieri,  et  in  esso  noa 
si  ingerisce  se  non  quanto  e  nccessario  per  la  sua  approvatione  in  voce  o  scritto: 
nel  resto  ha  rassegnato  in  tal  maniera  che  piu  volte  1'  ha  temuto  e  nasoostamente 
ha  fatto  fare  elemosine,  regali  e  cose  simili:  ma  la  collatione  de*  beneficii,  veseo- 
vati  et  elettione  de*  soggetti  alia  porpora  rests  al  totale  arbitrio  di  esso  cardinale; 
il  quale  e  uomo  flemmatico,  e  dimcilmente  si  sdegna  estemamente,  e  quandocid 
fa,  cessa  di  vendicarsi.  Ha  molt'  attitudine  a  sostenere  la  carica  che  tiene,  et 
in  fatti  vuol  sapere  ei  indrizzare  tutti  gli  affari  grandi  e  piccoli  non  solo  della 
corte  ma  ancora  di  tutto  lo  stato  ecclesiastico,  il  che  da  alcuni  si  attribuisce  a 
grande  avidita  di  suoi  interessi,  nelli  quali  e  vigilantissimo,  non  lasciando  pas- 
sare  occasione  alcuna  di  non  approfittarli:  ogni  giorno  in  tal'  hore  determinate  da 
audienza  a  tutti  i  ministri  della  corte  et  alli  loro  segretarj,  et  esso  da  leregole  et 
istruttioni  non  solo  generali  ma  anche  particolari,  di  modo  che  li  giudici  et  il 
medesimo  govematore  non  hanno  nolle  loro  cariche  arbitrio  alcuna. 

'*  II  principale  roinistro  del  medesimo  cardinale  e  stato  et  e  1'  abbate  Piccini, 
soggetto  di  deboli  parti  et  inferiori  natali,  che  prima  delta  promotione  di  Clementa 
Decimo  era  suo  cameriere:  onde  per  introdutione,  anzi  per  1' arbitrio,  conforme 
la  comune  stima,  che  haveva  de'  voleri  di  esso  cardinale,  ha  congregate  un* 
annua  entrata  di  12  m.  scudi  et  un  capitale  di  200  m.,  havendo  altrettanto  empito 
il  capo  di  fumo  quanto  la  borsa  d'  oro.  Pero  al  presente  ecessata  tant'  aura  soa^ 
voghono  alcuni  per  punti  politici  e  non  gia  perche  si  sia  diminuita  la  sua  gran 
fortuna  dall'  unionedelliquattroregj  ambasciatori:  ancorche  detto  abbate  Piccini 
unitamente  col  commissario  della  camera  chiamato  mons'  Zaccaria  siano  li  pid 
intimi  del  cardinale:  quanto  a  cid,  spetta  all'  interesse,  mostrandosi  esso  cardi- 
nale da  questo  alieno,  volendo  lasciar  cadere  sopra  di  questi  due  ministri  o  torci- 
mani  1*  opinione  volgare  di  molto  interessato." 

144. 

Relatione  della  corte  di  Roma  del  N,  H,  Piero  Moeenigo^  che  fu  ambateiaiore  a 
papa  Clernente  X,  fatta  P  anno  1675.     (44  leave$,) 

P.  Mocenigo  had  formerly  been  in  England;  he  now  went  to  Rome,  which 

E resented  so  totallv  different  an  aspect,  especially  in  a  commercial  point  of  view: 
e  soon  got  into  violent  disputes  with  the  Altieri  family,  and  placed  himself  at 
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the  head  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  the  court  sought  to  depriye  of  some  of  their 
priTileges.    No  wonder  that,  according  to  his  account,  he  was  not  much  edified 
oy  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
His  report  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

I.  **  La  qualitadi  quelle  corte,  sua  autorita  cosi  spirituale  come  temporale, 
eon  ag^iunta  delP  erario  e  delle  forze."  '*  Tutto  il  riflesso,"  he  begins,  *^  del 
ponsieri  de'  regnanti  e  rivolto  a  non  lasciare  la  propria  casa  esposta  alle  perse- 
eutioni  et  al  Judibrio  della  poverta.  Di  cio  derive  che  la  tramontane  di  quella 
corte  e  V  interesse  privato,  e  cola  non  s'  applica  al  publico  bene  che  colla  spe- 
eiosila  delle  apparenze."  The  favor  now  shown  to  the  CTeat  families  is  an  en- 
tire obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mi<idle  classes  and  lower  nobility;  they 
have  not  money  enough  to  maintain  their  position  alone,  and  are  too  independent 
to  descend  to  the  servility  of  the  indigent  class. 

^*  Flattery,*'  says  P.  Mocenigo,  '*  is  indigenous  here;  but  there  are  neverthe- 
less many  who  comfort  themselves  under  their  disappointments  by  evil  speaking 
and  slander,  and  whose  maxim  it  is,  that  one  is  never  mistaken  in  believing  the 
worst." 

Important  congregations;  t.  e,  of  the  inquisition,  church  immunity,  the  coun-i 
ell,  the  propaganda,  of  bishops  and  monastic  orders,  and  of  the  index.  If  the 
court  wishes  to  refuse  anything,  it  refers  it  to  them,  and  they  go  back  io  their 
canons  and  the  usages  of  former  centuries;  thus  the  merest  trifles  are  magnified 
into  importance.  U  on  the  other  hand  the  court  is  favorably  inclined,  it  takes 
^e  matter  into  its  own  hands. 

In  secular  affairs  especially,  the  absolute  power  of  the  court  shows  itself.-^ 
The  cardinals  would  never  have  approved  the  carrying  on  a  war.  (The  case  is 
indeed  altered  since  then,  we  may  add.) 

The  condition  of  the  country  became  worse  every  day.  The  author  was  in« 
formed  that  during  the  last  forty  years  the  population  had  decreased  one  third; 
that  where  there  stood  formerly  100  hearths,  there  were  now  but  60;  many 
lK>uses  were  pulled  down,  although  this  was  forbidden  by  the  consulta.  Less 
land  was  cultivated  daily;  the  number  of  marriages  was  diminished;  parents 
■ought  an  asylum  for  their  children  in  the  convents. 

He  calculates  the  interest  of  the  debts  of  the  state,  t.  «•  of  the  monti  and 
officii  vacabili,  to  amount  to  2,400,000  scudi;  the  deficit  to  several  hundred 
thousand. 

II.  '^  II  presente  govemo  di  Clemente  X,  sua  casa,  sacro  coUegio  e  corrispon* 
denze  con  principi." 

Clemeut  X.  He  gave  audience,  it  is  true,  to  the  datarius,  the  segretario  de 
brevi,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  cardinal  Altieri,  at  appointed  hours;  but  he 
only  went  through  the  form  of  signing:  everything  disagreeable  was  concealed 
from  him;  this  indeed  was  the  principal  business  of  cardinal  Altieri.  The  am- 
bassador maintains  that  the  pope  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  general  state  of 
affairs,  never  having  himself  oeen  nuncio.  This  we  know  to  be  false.  *'  la 
Roma  si  dice  che  benedicere  e  sanctificare  siadel  pontefice,  reggere  e  gubemare 
flia  deir  Altieri." 

Cardinal  Altieri:  **  di  complessione: la  sua  nature  e  ardente,  im- 

petuosa  e  di  prima  impressione Assuefatto  alia  cortesia  Romaneses  di 

non  negare  cosa  alcuna,  anzi  di  concorrere  con  parole  officiose  ad  esaudire  le  in- 
•tanze  facilmente:  poi  quando  ha  ponderate  il  negotio,  da  indietro,  anco  col  ne- 
gare V  impegno,  e  da  nelle  scandescenze Da  poca  speranza  vien  solle- 

vato,  come  per  contrario  da  poco  timore  abbattuto."  In  this  description  we  see 
the  expression  of  personal  dislike. 

Other  individuals  are  described  in  the  same  spirit.  **  Laura  Altieri,"  he  says, 
**  from  whom  originated  the  good  fortune  of  this  family,  was  not  happy  in  her 
home,  on  which  account  she  was  not  allowed  to  appear  before  the  pope:"  this 
statement  I  do  not  quite  believe. 

The  author^s  testimony  is  less  suspicious,  when  he  describes  the  union  of  the 
eoart  with  the  sqoadronisti;  we  have  already  seen  how  that  party  extended  itself* 
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Barberini,  Rospigliosi  and  Chigi  were  as  yet  bat  little  considered;  the  aqoadro- 
nisti  insisted  chiefly  on  the  independence  of  the  cnria  of  foreign  conrts;  they  had 
completely  won  oyer  the  Altieri.  The  author  maintains  that  Uie  embarrassmeott 
in  which  the  court  was  involved,  were  to  be  ascribed  to  that  family. 

He  enters  more  minutely  into  these,  but  in  a  tone  of  great  irritation. 

*'The  emperor"  he  said,  '*  was  obliged  to  conciliate  the  court  by  occasional  pre- 
sents of  a  spiritual  nature,  A^us  Dei,  &c.  With  France  the  court  had  so  many 
disagreements,  that  it  would  be  a  source  of  rejoicing  at  Rome  to  see  her  cnZ^Kfd 
in  a  war.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  how  could  the  pope  negotiate  a  peacef  The 
Spaniards  complained  amongst  other  things  that  the  banditti  from  Naples  found 
an  asylum  in  the  States  of  the  Church  and  sold  their  booty  there.**  *'  Ma  non 
segli  danno  orecchie:  perche  cosi  comple  alia  quiete  di  quel  confini,  promessa  e 
mantenuta  dai  medesimi  banditi."  The  court  of  Rome  neglected  to  urge  on  the 
Poles  to  a  war  with  the  Turks,  merely  to  avoid  having  to  give  them  assistance; 
it  would  not  concede  his  title  to  the  czar,  and  on  that  account  neglected  to  form 
an  alliance  with  him,  which  would  have  been  so  important  in  aiding  them  against 
their  hereditary  enemy.  **  Per  timer  d'  ingombrarsi  in  obligatione  di  rimetlere 
6  contribuire  soccorsi  maggiori  si  sono  lasciate  eadere  le  proposition!  fatte  da 
un*  inviato  Polacco,  che  1*  armi  del  re  sarebbero  passate  il  Danubio,  entrate  ndla 
Bulgaria,  e  promettevano  di  portar  la  guerra  nelle  viscere  dell'  imperio  Ottoma- 
no.''  I  only  notice  this,  because  it  shows  that  even  then  these  hopes  were  en* 
tertained.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  court  of  Rome  could  render  any 
effectual-  assistance,  especially  if  the  treasury  and  the  country  were  in  the  con- 
dition described  above.  They  would  not  concede  to  the  king  of  Portugal  the 
patronage  of  his  transmarine  churches,  nor  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  an  indult  for  the 
nllin^  of  vacant  sees  in  his  own  territories.  Even  in  Tuscany  and  the  smaller 
principalities,  this  claim  to  ecclesiastical  independence  was  preferred. 

The  incameration  of  Castro  proved  most  injurious:  the  interest  on  the  debts 
incurred  was  90,000  scudi,  while  the  farmer  of  the  revenue  paid  only  60,000. 
The  Romans  answered,  that  **  that  was  not  the  mode  of  reckoning  for  a  prince.** 

III.  '^  Corrispondenze  colla  republica:**  very  short,  and  principally  relating 
to  personal  quarrels.     **  Impiego  scabrosissimo.**     All  written  in  the  same  spirit 

The  Venetians  were  already  prepared  for  a  report  of  this  character.  Before 
P.  Mocenigo^s  return  they  had  received  a  '*  Letters  scritta  a  Venetia  da  sog- 
getto  ben  informato  sopra  1'  ambasceria"  (a  later  hand  adds,  ^Mnfame**)  '^del  S* 
Kav'  Mocenigo;*'  which  contains  plenty  of  abuse  of  the  "  little  man  with  the 
grreat  wig,  who  was  always  talking  of  England/'  He  was  now  closeted  day 
and  night  with  a  writer,  and  ens[aged  in  blackening  the  court  of  Rome  in  his 
report;  '*  un  govemo,  migliore  del  quale  per  i  principi  secolari  non  e  stato  da  S. 
Pietro  in  qua,  piacevole,  moderate,  senza  puntiglio.** 

Mocenigo  has  without  doubt  exaggerated;  but  we  must  not,  on  that  account, 
reject  as  false  everything  he  says. 

After  all,  every  ono  gives  the  coloring  of  his  own  ideas  to  the  facts  he  relates, 
and  the  reader  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  object  and  subject. 

145. 

Scriliura  sopra  il  govemo  di  Roma,     {MS,  Rom,') 

This  is  to  be  found  amongst  MSS.  which  relate  to  ths  years  1670-80,  and 
may  be  referred  to  about  the  same  period.  It  is  just  as  desponding  in  its  tone 
as  the  lamentations  of  Sacchctti.  **  I.  Sopra  il  cattivo  stato  de*  popoli.  Come 
mai  in  ogni  pontificato,  s'ha  da  trovar  modo  di  metter  100  et  anco  150  m.  scudi 
in  una  casa,  e  non  e  possibile  di  levarne  50  m.  di  peso  agli  aggravati  popoli. 

II  peggio  e  non  voler  permettere  i  modi  honesti  di  riempire  le  horse  con 

procacciarsi  per  mezzo  di  lecite  mercantie  quei  guadagni  ch*  altri  con  V  autorita 
mdebitamente  s'  appropria.  II.  Sopra  la  gran  poverta  et  li  gran  lusso."  A 
rhetorical  contrast.  "  III.  Dell*  annona  e  del  vino."  Chiefly  concerning  the 
abuses  of  the  annona.      **I  ministri  del  principe  vogliono  far  da  mercanti. 
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Qnindi  tanti  fallimenti  di  mercaoti  e  di  fornari,  tanti  sconoerti  nelle  case  e  nelli 
laoghi  pit,  il  cui  loro  inaggior  ayere  consiste  in  terreni,  e  tanti  ^ni  lasciati 
marcire  ne'granari  a  cbi  non  ha  voluto  soccombere  all*  eatorsione  di  si  detestabil 
trafico.  IV.  Del  ritardamento  della  giustitia  e  de*  frutti  de*  luochi  di  monte/' 
The  depositarii  de*  monti  are  also  accused  of  embezzlement  and  dishonesty. 
**  V.  Sopra  V  irreverenza  nelle  chicse:**  he  says,  **  it  was  like  the  behavior  in  the 
tibeatre."  *'  VI.  Sopra  il  fasto  de*  banchetti  palatini.  VII.  Sopra  1'  abuso  del 
^rirooniale."  The  author  disapproves  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  title  **Sano- 
tUsimus;"  he  is  indignant  at  people  daring  to  say  of  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Christ!,  **  Sanctissimus  Sanctissima  portat.*'  **  VII.  Sopra  1*  immunita  eccld- 
siastica:"  he  deplores  the  sanctuaiy  afforded  to  malefactors  in  the  churches. 
**1X.  Sopra  le  lordure  delle  strade/*  The  report  is  well  meaning,  and  on  the 
whole  exact,  but  not  very  profound. 

146. 
Fita  del  servo  di  dio  papa  Itmoeentio  XI  raceolta  in  ire  libri.     (3£S>.  Bom,) 

A  very  beautiful  copy  on  144  leaves,  probably  delivered  into  th&  hands  of 
some  later  pope. 

The  first  book  contains  the  early  life  of  Innocent  XI.  The  author  had  been 
at  great  pains  to  obtain  authentic  records  of  it.  He  denies  that  the  pope  had 
made  a  campaign  in  his  youth;  his  holiness  himself  had  been  asked  that  ques- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  that  cardinal  Cueva  was  the  person 
who  had  directed  the  attention  of  the  young  man  (who  had  been  recommended 
to  him  by  the  governor  of  Milan)  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  career 
of  the  curia. 

The  second  book  contains  the  earlier  measures  of  this  pope's  reign,  such  as 
his  economy,  abolition  of  useless  offices,  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  of  the 
monti  (even  for  the  corporate  bodies),  restraints  imposed  upon  usury,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  Ghetto,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  on  the 
ecclesiastical  fees.     His  maxim  was:  **  essere  egli  non  padrone,  ma  amminis* 
tratore  delle  cose  alia  santa  sede  spettanti  con  1*  obbligo  rigoroso  di  diatribuirle 
son  secondo  la  gratia  de*  parenti  ma  conforme  la  legge  della  giustitia."    *^ ....... 

Egli  mcdesimo  disse  che  da  cardinale  haveva  cominciato  ad  esser  povero  e  da 
papa  era  divenuto  mendico.*'  Lastly,  our  author  touches  upon  English  affairSy 
and  does  not  scruple  to  declare  that  King  James  wished  to  convert  England  to 
eatholicism.  **  Volendo  ricondurre  al  Romano  cortile  i  suoi  sudditi,  comincio  a 
seurirsi  nel  mioistero  di  cattolici." 

The  subject  of  the  third  volume  is  the  share  taken  by  Innocent  XI  in  the 
Turkish  war:  his  personal  qualities  also  are  described.  In  this  portrait  he  ap- 
pears, as  he  was,  energetic,  regardless  of  consequences,  and  honorable.  His 
manners  and  habits  are  represented  with  more  penetration  aud  truth  than  in  the 
work  of  Bonamicus,  quoted  by  Lebret,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
shallow  panegyric. 

The  opposition  excited  by  this  pope's  reforms  appears  here  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  What  innumerable  objections  were  raised  against  the  draught  of  a 
bull  for  getting  rid  of  nepotism!     **  II  volgo  vedendo  riformati  molti  ministri  in 


incapace 
breaks  out  in  various  forms. 


147. 


Msmortale  del  1680  al  papa  Innocenzo  XleoneemerUe  il  govemo  e  gU  aggravf, 

{Bibl.  Vallic.) 

Every  body  acknowledges — so  we  find  it  asserted  in  this  MS. — the  holy  zeal 
of  the  pope.     But  unfortunately  his  measures  produced  general  discontent* 
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Many  families  were  rained  by  a  redaction  of  the  monti;  the  cardinals  were  not 
listened  to;  no  favor  was  shown  to  the  temporal  sovereigns;  prelates  were  de- 
prived of  their  hopes  of  preferment;  the  poor  received  no  alms;  all  Rome  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  misery. 

Who  could. believe  that  no  sooner  had  a  pope  yielded  to  the  incessant  com- 
plaints againdt  nepotism,  and  abolished  it,  than  the  people  were  clamoroas  for 
Its  re-establish  men  t1  ^*Ond*  e,"  says  this  memorial  a(Yer  addacing  some  rea- 
sons, **  che  sia  una  gran  fortana  per  un  principe  V  aver  parent!  baoni  e  capsei 
del  govemo:  poiche  avendo  qaesti  piii  potent!  motivi  dei  ministri  d*  interessarri 
nella  riputatione  e  gloria  di  lui,  possono  anco  con  maggior  sincerita  e  franchena 
dire  i  lore  pareri." 

148. 

Ode  satiriea  contra  Itmoeenzo  XI.    {Library  cf  fhm^ort  on  the  Maintf  MS, 

Glauburg^  no.  31.) 

The  expression  of  discontent  is  moderated  in  writings  like  the  preceding:  bot 
whether  a  real  fault  or  a  mere  rumor  famished  sabject  for  censore«  it  foand  vent 
in  the  most  violent  language,  as  we  see  in  the  following  specimen. 

''  lo  non  ritrovo  ancor  ne*  vecchi  annali 

bestia  peggior,  che  sotto  hipocrisia 

col  san^oe  altrui  tingesse  e  M  becco  e  1'  ali. 

Per  altri  era  zelante,  ma  concesse 

al  nepote  pero  che  il  gran  comprasse 

due  scudi  il  rubbio  e  nove  lo*vendesse.** 

149. 

DUeorw  $opra  la  wpprtuiont  del  eollegio  de'  ucreiari  apoMtoUd  fatta  per  la  jSN 

iV.  S^innocenzo  XI. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  vehement  opposition,  Innocent  proceeded  in  his 
reforms.    This  discorso  shows  how  he  set  about  them  in  several  instances. 

First,  the  origin  of  the  segretar],  whom  we  find  since  the  schism,  and  the 
abuses  connected  with  their  existence  are  described.  These  are  attributed 
chiefly  to  their  having  no  share  in  public  business.  **  I  possessor!  degli  officii 
di  fatto  non  hanno  amministratione  o  servitio  alcuno  nella  speditione  dei  nogozj: 
mentre  cosi  il  segretario  io  di  brevi  come  quelle  delle  lettere  o  brevi  a  principi, 
come  versati  nel  mestieri,  si  spgiiono  deputare  ad  arbitrio  del  papa  fuori  del  eol- 
legio, ne  V  officio  porta  seco  la  prelatura  conferendosi  a  persone  secular!  per  lo 
piu  inesperte  et  in  eta  tenera,  a  guisa  di  quelli  altri  officii  popolar!  i  quali  sono 
in  commercio  per  il  solo  commodo  et  interesse  borsale. 

As  the  rates  of  interest  were  enormous,  and  the  camera  paid  yearly  40,000 
scudi  interest  on  200,000  scudi,  which  they  had  received.  Innocent  determined 
to  abolish  the  collegium,  and  established  a  commission  which  was  to  inquire 
into  the  claims  of  the  shareholders. 

The  pope  would  only  repay  to  the  parties  the  amount  which  the  camera  had 
actually  received;  the  shareholders  on  the  other  hand,  demanded  at  any  rate  to 
be  paid  according  to  the  current  price  of  the  offices.  The  congregation  coold 
come  to  no  decision. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  pope  was  only  bound  to  the  payment  of  the 
nominal  price;  this  he  says  was  the  practice  of  the  papal  see. 

There  are  also  other  writings  which  belong  to  this  period,  for  example,  **Stato 
della  camera  nel  presente  pontificate  d'  Innocenzo  Xl;^*  but  they  consist  of  figures, 
and  afford  no  fit  matter  for  extracts. 
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150. 

fkritiure  poHtithe^  moraH  e  sattriehe  aopra  U  manime^  istittUo  e  govemo  della  earn' 

pagnia  di  Gem.     {Bibl,  Cars.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of  writings  bearing  upon  the  monastic  orders, 
of  which  some  are  satirical  and  pare  invention — for  instance  a  consulta  of  Ac* 
qnaTiva — while  others  are  entirely  in  earnest  and  drawn  from  the  best  sources. 

The  most  important  is:  **  In  nomine  Jesu.  Discorso  sopra  la  religione  de* 
padri  Jesuiti  e  loro  modo  di  govemare;"  which  consists  of  400  leaves,  and  is 
written  about  the  time  of  general  Noyelle,  between  the  years  1681  and  1686: 
decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  order,  nevertheless  we  may  perceive  from  every 
word  that  the  author  was  thoroughly  well  informed  as  to  its  condition  since  the 
middle  of  the  century.    The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  work. 

I.  The  author  first  arranges  under  certain  heads  the  faults  which  he  perceives. 
1.  *'  Di  alcune  loro  massime:"  for  example  the  idea  that  their  order  is  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  world,  that  all  their  prayers  are  granted,  and  all  those  who 
die  members  of  the  company  are  undoubtedly  saved.  2.  **  Delia  loro  avidita  et 
interesse."  There  are  many  stories  illustrative  of  the  rapacity  and  sneaking 
arts  with  which  they  extracted  presents  from  the  people;  of  their  carrying  on 
trade,  and  many  worse  things.  The  trade  is  most  insisted  on.  He  takes  how- 
ever too  confined  a  view,  only  embracing  Rome  and  the  States  of  the  Church. 
3.  "  Del  loro  govemo.**  Of  the  abuse  of  the  monarchical  power.  Of  the  depo- 
sition of  Nickel:  see  p.  127.  4.  **  Qualita  proprie  del  govemo."  e.  g.  **  Fla- 
gello  sordo,"  t.  e,  of  those  who  were  punished  without  being  informed  forVhat 
offence;  they  were  denounced  without  previous  notice  or  admonition:  the  Supe- 
rior often  entrasted  the  inspection  to  an  inferior  officer,  which  destroyed  all  order. 

5.  *^  Govemo  in  ordine  ai  loro  convittori  e  scolari."    Dishonoring  punishments* 

6.  **  La  moltitudine  delle  regole."    The  one  often  ran  counter  to  another,  and 
nobody  knew  them  all. 

II.  After  repeated  discussion  as  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  these  evils,  the  au- 
thor endeavors  to  find  some  remedy  for  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  reckons 
among  the  most  important  of  all,  the  establishment  of  tho  general  vicariates, 
which  had  been  so  often  demanded,  and  so  constantly  opposed  by  the  order 
itself.  He  says,  **  Constituire  un  vicario  geoerale  per  le  provincie  della  Spag- 
ba,  Germania,  Francia  et  Indie, ...  cacciar  sangue  ad  un  corpo  troppo  pingue, ... 
leggi  certe  a  delitti  certi." 

ill.  He  then  retums  to  his  old  method,  viz.  placing  the  various  defects  and 
abuses  of  the  institute  under  various  heads.  Numerous  particulars  are  men- 
tioned, which  bear  the  stamp  of  more  or  less  authenticity.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  is  the  last  section,  **  Delle  loro  Indiche  missioni,*'  extracted  from  the 
manuscripts  in  the  papal  archives,  with  so  much  care,  that  the  originals  are 
separately  given:  here  are  enumerated  the  acts  of  disobedience  against  the  pope 
of  which  the  Jesuits  had  been  guiltv  in  India,  even  long  before  Pere  Noroert. 

Altogether  this  document  is  decidedly  unfavorable  to  the  Jesuits,  but  at  the 
■ame  time  exceedingly  instructive:  the  vices  of  the  institution  are  laid  bare  with 
an  acuteness  and  penetration,  which  enable  us  to  see  much  more  clearly  into 
the  system  than  we  otherwise  could  have  done.  It  cannot  exactly  be  said  that 
it  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  hostility,  for  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil  is  recognised. 
Bat  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  storms  which  were  gathering  in  men*s  minds 
against  the  order. 

151. 

Belaiiane  di  Roma  di  Gio.  Lando  Kr^  inoiato  straordifuirio  per  la  $er^^  repf*  di 
Venetia  ad  Innocentio  XI  et  amb^o  atraord^o  ad  Jlleasandro  VIII  in  oceasione 
della  eanonizazione  di  S.  Lorenzo  Giutifniani,  1691.     (17  leaves,) 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  do  not  possess  any  report  on  the  important  reign  of 
Innocent  XI,  which  deserves  that  name,  or  which  might  impartially  develop  the 
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consequences  attendant  on  the  measures  of  that  pope.  A  Venetian,  the  Cardinal 
Ottobono,  afterwards  Alexander  VIII,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  repoblie 
during  the  first  ^ears  of  Innocent^s  reign,  from  1678  to  1683,  and  as  he  did  not 
return  to  his  native  country,  he  made  no  report;  he  was  succeeded  by  Giovanni 
Lando,  but  without  any  special  official  character.  Neyertheless,  Lando  has  left 
ns  a  final  report,  which  was  not  drawn  up  till  the  conclave  was  sitting,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  VIII,  and  which  unfortunately  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of 
the  former  Venetian  reports. 

He  begins  by  enlai|ring  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  papacy,  and  complains  that 
its  power  was  not  universally  acknowledged;  in  fact  that  the  number  of  heretics 
exceeded  that  of  catholics.  Even  the  accursed  quietists  had  be^un  their  opera- 
tions in  Rome !  The  court  of  Rome  would  not  believe  that  it  was  itself  to 
blame — yet  such  was  the  case.  A  man  who  strove  to  advanae  the  good  of  the 
church  by  profound  learning  or  by  setting  an  example  of  sanctity  of  life,  was  hi 
less  respected  than  the  canonists,  who  wrote  in  support  of  the  pope*s  dignity. 
These  exaggerations  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  provoke  the  temporal  sovereigns 
to  resist  the  court  of  Rome. 

After  having  attempted  to  define  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  he  gradually  approached  the  latter  subject.  He  gives  a  melancholy 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  territory  of  the  Church:  ^*  desolate  negli  abi- 
tanti,  spiantato  nella  coltura,  ruinato  coll*  estorsioni,  mancante  d'  industria." 
He  reckons  that  the  debt  amounted  to  43,(K)0,000.  Alexander  VIII  lowered  the 
expenditure  by  about  200,000  sc.  a  year,  and  by  that  means  equalized  the  in- 
come and  expenditure.  The  dataria  was  like  a  mine  of  gold  to  the  pope.  Nev- 
ertheless this  money  could  not  be  kept  in  Rome:  it  came  in  in  detail,  and  went 
out  by  wholesale:  Innocent  XI  had  certainly  contributed  2,000,000  scudi  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Turkish  war  in  Hungary;  of  the  42,000,000  debt,  perhaps  about 
15,000,000  had  been  expended  in  the  service  of  Christendom. 

Still  however,  he  says,  Rome  was  a  common  country  to  all,  and  formed  a 
neutral  ground  on  which  all  nations  met,  but  each  came  solely  for  its  own  into* 
rests,  uermans  and  French  were  seldom  seen,  because  they  did  not  depend 
upon  the  Roman  court  for  promotion,  and  Spaniards  only  of  the  lower  classes; 
it  every  Italian  prince  were  to  take  the  appointment  to  ecclesiastical  offices  into 
his  own  hands,  the  court  of  Rome  would  soon  so  to  ruin.  Italy  in  return  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  patronage  of  the  papacy.  **  Futta  la  corte,  tutte  le  di^nita, 
tutte  le  cariche,  tutto  lo  stato  ecclesiastico  rcsta  tra  gli  Italiani/*  And  of  how 
much  importance  was  this  relation  between  them!  On  account  of  the  insecurity 
of  succession  in  all  the  Italian  families,  the  welfare  of  Italy  depended  completely 
on  the  union  existing  between  Rome  and  Venice;  he  takes  this  occasion  to  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  a  good  understanding  between  those  two  powers.  His 
opinion  was,  that  much  mi^ht  be  yielded  to  Venice.  The  protection  which 
was  given  to  troublesome  friars,  and  certain  claims  made  to  jurisdiction,  were 
taken  very  ill  at  Rome. 

These  are  all,  as  we  see,  good  and  practical  remarks,  indicative  of  an  honest 
character,  but  they  do  not  satisfy  those  who  seek  for  more  positive  information 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  government.  Lando,  in 
other  respects  a  strange  writer,  who  loves  no  form  of  speech  so  much  as  the 
anakoluthon — says  only  what  follows,  concerning  both  the  popes,  at  whoso 
court  he  was  employed:  ^*  Quando  io  rifietto  a  quello  che  ho  sentito  a  risuonare 
senza  ritpgno  contro  Innocenzio  XI,  il  quale  veniva  accusato  di  non  dare  audi- 
enza,  d^asprezza,  di  crudelta,  dMnflessibile  nemico  di  principi,  di  siudloso  di 
controversie,  d'  irresolute  e  tenace,  di  distruttore  delle  diocesi  e  beni  ecclesia- 
stici:  perche  stava  molti  anni  senza  provederli,  perche  aveva  calati  li  monti 
senza  sollevare  lo  stato  coll*  avvanzo  risultatone,  per  avere  tenuta  ferma  Testor- 
sione  che  chiamano  dell*  annona,  per  essere  stato  indulgente  a*  quietisti,  e  tante 
altre  cose  con  che  non  vi  era  persona  che  non  esclamasse  contro  di  lui:  e  pa- 
reva  all*  ora  al  volgo  indiscrete  che  non  fossero  virtii  d*alcuna  importanza  al 
poQtificato,  quale  memorabilissimo  d'una  costante  alienatione  del  suo  sangue  ed 
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an'  illibata  disinteressatezza  per  lasciare  intatto  tutto  aaello  era  della  camera, 
foorche  impiegato  nelle  guerre  contro  gPinfedeli;  e  s'auguravano  all'  ora  un 
pontefice  che,  ae  bene  un  poco  indulgente  alii  suoi,  lo  fosse  anco  per  gl'  altri,  e 
ohe  fosse  dotato  di  quelle  virtu  che  all'  ora  si  giudicavano  piu  necessarie,  perche 
pareva  mancassero.  Ma  yaduto  poi  che  assonto  Alessandro  VIII,  benche  tatto 
cimanita«  facile  all'  audienze,  dolce,  compassioneyole,  pieghevole,  rispettoso  a 


gana 

gotio  molestissimo  del  quartiere,  ha  soccorso  lui  pure  la  guerra  contro  il  Turco, 
ed  ha  fatto  ancora  altre  attioni  importanti  nella  gran  brevita  del  suo  pontificato 
ad  ogni  modo,  perche  all'  incontro  ha  mostrato  affetto  alli  suoi  nipoti,  perche  ha 
Tolnto  fidarsi  di  loro  piu  che  degl'  altri  nelle  cariche,  perche  ha  voluto  provederli 
con  qualche  larghezza  ma  di  molto  inferiore  a  quello  hanno  fatto  tanti  altri,  e 
perche  in  questa  parte  ha  mostrato  un  poco  d'  umanita  ela  tolleranza  del  sangue« 
6  stato  anche  e^li  bersa?lio  d'invettive  maligne  e  continue  fin  alia  morte,  ma 
egaalmente  ingiuste  dell  uno  e  dell'  altro." 

Finally,  he  refers  to  his  official  duties,  and  says  that  he  had  written  in  the 
coarse  of  them  above  seven  hundred  despatches. 

These  may  possibly  contain  more  facts.  Part  of  them  are  to  be  seen  at 
Venice,  and  part  at  Vienna. 

153. 

Conftuione  di  papa  Aleuandro  VIII  falta  at  suo  conftsiort  il  padre  Gixueppe  Ge» 
tuita  negli  uUimi  utremi  della  sua  vita,     {MS,  Bom.     21  leaves,) 

A  writer  of  the  Vatican  archives,  G.  B.  Perini,  seriously  affirms,  that  he 
found  this  document  amon^  other  papers  of  the  time  of  Alexander  VIII.  This 
he  wrote  on  the  9th  of  April,  1736,  when  no  one  could  have  had  any  object  in 
slandering  a  pope  who  had  already  had  so  many  successors.  This  little  work 
18,  notwithstanding  its  ominous  title,  worth  our  attention.  Let  us  see  what  the 
pope's  confessions  amount  to. 

He  begins  by  stating  that  since  1669  he  had  never  regularly  confessed: — he 
would  do  so  now,  assured  of  absolution  by  voices  from  heaven.  Upon  this  he 
confesses  actions  of  the  following  description: — he  had  made  use  of  the  permis« 
sion  formerly  granted  to  him  by  pope  Clement  to  sign  papers  in  his  name,  for 
making  the  most  unwarrantable  concessions;  he  had  urged  on  Innocent  XI,  in 
his  proceedings  against  France,  and  at  the  same  time  had  secretly  conspired 
with  the  French  aerainst  the  pope;  when  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  papacy,  he 
had  willingly  and  knowingly  promoted  unworthy,  indeed  abandoned  men;  had 
only  thought  of  enriching  his  dependents,  and  had  connived  at  the  sale  of  justice 
and  mercy  even  in  the  palace;  and  many  more  things  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  no  confession  of  a  pope;  that  would  have  contained 
▼ery  diflferent  matter,  and  have  disclosed  far  other  particulars.  I  conceive  this 
to  be  one  of  those  libellous  publications  so  frequent  in  those  days,  embodying 
some  prevailing  opinion  as  to  Alexander,  but  by  no  means  the  truth.  It  probably 
got  among  the  more  authentic  documents  of  that  period,  where  it  was  found  by 
some  busy  keeper  of  archives,  and  considered  by  him  as  genuine.  Among  the 
Venetian  archives  also  I  met  with  some  papers  which  were  obviously  not  au« 
thentic. 

153. 

lUlaiione  di  Domenieo  Contarini  K,    Roma^  1696,  5  Luglio.     {Areh,  Fen,  18 

leaves.) 

Contarini  had  already  been  employed  at  the  French  and  imperial  courts  be- 
fore he  was  sent  to  Rome.  His  mission  was  originally  to  Alexander  Vllly  whom, 
VOL.  II. — 39 
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however,  he  found  so  ilU  that  be  could  not  be  introdooed  to  him.    His  report  is 
therefore  devoted  to  an  acoount  of  Innocent  XII. 

Antonio  Pignatelli,  bom  in  1615,  was  descended  from  the  Neapolitan  fsmilj 
of  Montelione,  and  entered  tbe  prelature  early  in  life.  He  was  made  vioe-legats 
of  Urbino,  inauisitor  of  Malta,  and  governor  of  Perugria,  a  career  which  was  not 
to  be  despised,  but  which  did  not  satisfy  bis  ambition.  At  times  Pignateiii  wu 
inclined  to  give  up  the  ecclesiastical  career.  At  length  he  succeedM  in  getting 
appointed  to  a  nontiatura,  which  appeared  to  open  the  best  prospect  of  prefer* 
ment.  He  administered  the  Florentine  nuntiatura,  that  of  Poland  lor  eight  yearsi 
and  that  of  Germany,  whioh  usually  led  to  the  cardinalate;  but  whether  it  was, 
says  Contarini,  the  influence  of  unlucky  stars,  or  the  dislike  of  the  then  govern- 
ment of  Clement  IX^nstead  of  meetinff  with  reward,  he  was  recalled,  wi  was 
sent  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of  Nap£»,  as  bishop  of  Lezze.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  had  to  exert  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  most  manlv 
constancy;  and,  in  fact,  the  moderation  and  resignation  which  he  displayed, 
astonished  the  whole  court.  He  thanked  the  pope  with  unnatural  cheerfulness 
for  that  appointment,  '*  because  he  should  no  longer  have  to  bear  the  heavv  bur- 
den of  the  nontiatura.'*  Contarini  concludes  that  Clement  IX  banished  Pigna- 
teiii to  Lezze,  and  Clement  X  recalled  him  to  Rome,  but  Roman  authors  asstft 
that  both  these  events  occurred  under  Clement  X.  However  this  might  be— 
whether  cardinal  Altieri  wished  to  atone  for  his  own  or  another's  injustice— he 
appointed  Pignateiii  maestro  di  camera  to  his  uncle,  in  which  appointment  Inno- 
cent XI  found  and  confirmed  him. 

Now,  however,  his  fortunes  took  a  sudden  turn.  In  the  year  1681  he  was 
made  cardinal,  immediately  ailerwards  bishop  of  Faenza,  legate  of  Bologna,  and 
archbishop  of  Naples.  Etven  on  the  death  oi  Innocent  XI,  he  was  thought  of  in 
the  conclave:  after  the  death  of  Alexander  VIII,  even  the  Freoch,  eootrary  to 
the  general  expectation,  voted  for  him,  although  he  was  a  Neapolitan.  The 
reason  was,  that  they  wanted  a  mild  and  peaceable  man.  Thus  it  happened  thai 
he  was  elected,  although  only  after  a  tedious  conclave,  which  lasted  five  moaths 
and  tired  out  all  the  cardinals. 

Innocent  XII  confirmed  Panciatichi  and  Albano  in  the  offices  of  secretario  di 
brevi  and  of  datario,  although  they  were  creatures  of  his  predecessor.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Spada  as  secretary  of  state  met  with  general  applause;  this  was 
made  on  the  suggestion  of  Altieri.  It  was  only  the  nephews  of  Alexander  VIII 
who  were  not  allowed  to  retain  their  offices;  the  new  pope  implicitly  followed 
the  example  of  Innocent  XI.  ^*  Andava  procurando  il  papa  d'  imitare  Innocentio 
XI,  di  cui  e  creature  et  aveva  preso  il  nome  forzandost  servisse  al  modello  del 
suo  la  forma  di  quel  governo,  levandoli  pero  quelle  parte  che  nell'  aosterita  e 
rij^idezza  non  era  stata  laudata."  As  we  perceive,  he  endeavored  to  surpass 
his  model  in  clemency.  He  was  easy  of  access,  and  the  public  audiences  which 
he  gave  to  the  poor  especially  contributed  to  his  popularity;  although  they  did 
not,  as  the  poor  hoped,  put  a  speedy  termination  to  their  difiereocee,  they  re- 
strained within  bounds  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  nobles.  ^*  Tntti  confessa- 
vano  che  queeto  publico  ricorso  portava  un  gran  freno  a  tutti  li  ministri  e  giudici: 
mentre  era  troppo  facile  la  straaa  di  awicinarsi  all'  orecchie  del  principe  e  di 
sooprirli  quelle  che  in  altri  tempi  era  impedito  o  dalla  autorita  o  daJl'  astutia  di 
chi  s'  appressava  al  papa." 

An  unlucky  accident  for  a  time  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  activity,  but  he 
soon  returned  to  business. 

The  affair  with  France  was  arranged;  the  most  important  reforms  commenced. 
The  bull  concerning  nepotism  appeared,  wherein  it  was  decreed  that  the  benefices 
and  ecclesiastical  revenues  which  might  in  future  be  bestowed  on  any  pope's 
nephew,  should  never  exceed  the  sum  of  13,000  scudi.  Innocent  XII  abolished 
the  sale  of  such  important  offices  as  those  of  chierici  di  camera,  paying  back  the 
price  given,  1,016,070  scudi;  ''  b^  this  means  he  reduced  the  power  of  money, 
and  opened  to  virtue  the  possibihty  of  rising  to  the  highest  omoes."  Men  al- 
ready  expected  many  other  reforma.   **  The  pope,'*  says  Contarini,  **  has  nothing 
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before  his  eyee  but  God,  the  poor,  and  the  reform  of  abuses.  He  lives  in  the 
greatest  retirement,  devoting  every  hoar,  without  regard  to  his  health,  to  the 
duties  of  his  office.  His  moral  character  is  without  stain;  he  is  conscientious, 
does  not  favor  his  relations,  is  full  of  love  for  the  poor,  and  is  endowed  with  all 
those  qualities  which  could  be  wished  for  in  the  head  of  the  church.  If  he  could 
always  act  for  himself,  he  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  popes." 

His  conduct,  however,  did  not  please  all  parties.  Gontarini  laments  that  In- 
Bocent  had  no  nephews,  who  might  interest  themselves  personally  in  the  ffood 
lepatation  of  their  uncle — that  too  much  power  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  his 
ministers  (^*  vedendosi  offuscate  quelle  erandi  e  risplendenti  virtii  dalla  solertia 
de'  ministri  troppo  pratici  dell'  arte  delta  corte.")  It  is  alleged  against  them, 
that  in  order  to  divert  the  zeal  of  Innocent  XII  from  church  reform,  they  turned 
his  attention  exclusively  towards  rendering  assistance  to  the  noor.  This  soon 
oocnpied  all  his  thoughts.  ^'Questo  chiodo  fermo  Pardente  volonta  del  papa  di 
rifbrmare." 

The  author  maintains  that  Innocent  XII  may  have  saved  and  laid  by  about 
two  millions  of  scudi.  He  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tionSy  and  calls  him  a  man  of  blameless  and  innocent  life. 

154. 

lUlaitone  di  Roma  di  Nicold  Erizzo  Kr^  1702, 29  Ottobre.    (40  Uavn.) 

N.  Erizzo  had  formerly  accompanied  P.  Mocenigo  in  his  mission  under  Cle- 
ment X;  now  he  was  himself  ambassador:  he  reached  Rome  during  the  pontificate 
of  Innocent  XII,  and  remained  there  the  first  years  of  that  of  Clement  XI.  His 
Ion?  acquaintance  with  Rome  gives  double  value  to  his  report. 

He  first  treats  of  former  popes,  and  after  some  general  remarks  comes  to  Inno- 
cent XI,  *Uhat  holy  man,  who  was  certainly  not  very  eminent  for  his  scientific 
•oouirements,  but  who  possessed  considerable  knowledge  of  political  economy, 
and  not  only  equalized  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure,  but  found  means  at  the 
^ame  time  to  give  large  assistance  to  the  emperor  and  Poland  in  their  contest 
with  the  Turks.'*  Alexander  V III,  at  any  rate,  did  not  bestow  upon  his  nephew 
the  money  belonging  to  the  exchequer.  On  the  other  and,  he  lost  enormously 
by  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Nerli,  and  his  death  was  ascribed  by  many  people 
to  this  calamity.  Innocent  XII  closed  the  abyss  of  nepotism:  although  he  did 
so  much  for  the  poor,  abolished  the  salt  tax,  executed  buildings  for  the  court  and 
werks  in  the  sea-ports,  he  still  left  a  considerable  sum  in  the  treasury.  But  he 
lived  too  long  to  please  the  college  of  cardinals,  whom  he,  on  his  side,  did  not 
prize  very  highly.  He  appeared  to  them  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  holy  see 
to  his  compliances  with  the  wishes  of  the  royal  courts. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1700,  he  expired,  and  the  cardinals  eagerly 
rashed  to  the  business  of  the  conclave.  Their  object  was  to  elect  a  pope  who 
should  indemnify  them  for  the  injury  they  thought  they  had  sustained.  They 
therefore  selected  cardinal  Marescotti,  a  man  *^  of  stout  heart,  worthy  to  nile« 
resolute  in  purpose,  and  of  an  inflexible  temper:"  Erizzo  calls  him  a  great  man. 
He  had  the  support  of  the  imperial  and  Spanish  ambassadors.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  too  ^reat  zeal  in  the  election  of  a  pope,  is  often  dangerous,  and  in  Mares- 
eotti's  case  it  was  fatal.  The  French,  who  feared  his  open  enmity,  succeeded 
in  excluding  him.  A  number  of  others  were  then  proposed,  but  some  objection 
was  raised  against  every  one  of  them;  one  was  too  vehement,  another  too  quiet, 
and  a  third  had  too  many  nephews.  The  friends  of  the  Jesuits  opposed  the  election 
of  cardinal  Noris,  because  he  had  dealt  unfairly  with  them  in  his  history  of  Pela- 
gianism.  The  most  zealous,  here  for  the  first  time  designated  as  zelanti,  would 
willingly  have  chosen  Colloredo,  but  others  thought  him  too  austere.  At  length, 
on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  II,  **  the  cardinals,"  says  E^rizzo^ 
evidently  touched  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  one  moment  relinquished  all  their  pas- 
sions, and  all  the  hopes  with  which  they  had  severally  flattered  themselves,  and 
directed  their  attention  to  cardinal  Albani  with  that  intense  conviction  which  is 
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the  best  proof  of  a  divine  impalse.*'  Cardinal  AJbani  refused  the  honor,  and 
Erizzo  is  conyinced  that  the  opposition  he  made  was  true  and  sincere.  When  at 
length  he  gave  way,  it  appeared  to  be  rather  from  scruples,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
being  longer  entreated,  than  from  his  own  free  will. 

Erizzo  proceeds  to  describe  the  family  and  personal  charaeter  of  the  newly- 
elected  pope. 

The  Albani  originally  came  from  Urbino.  When  the  aged  Francesco  Maris 
of  Urbino  came  to  the  determination  to  give  up  his  dukedom  to  Urban  VIII  be- 
fore his  death,  he  sent  one  of  the  Albani,  who  had  advised  htm  to  take  that  step, 
to  acquaint  the  pope  with  his  intention.  He  despatched  him  twice.  The  first 
time  be  repented,  and  recalled  him.  Erizzo  maintains  that  he  changed  his  mind 
a  second  time,  and  sent  counter-orders,  but  that  Albani  did  not  return  the  second 
time,  and  delivered  the  act  of  abdication  to  Urban  VIII  without  further  delay. 
In  reward  for  this  act  he  was  made  senatore  di  Roma,  and  his  son  became 
maestro  di  camera  to  cardinal  Barberini,  and  was  father  to  Giovan-Franceeco 
Albani,  afterwards  pope.  Giovan-Francesco  devoted  himself  to  literature  and 
the  ecclesiasttcal  profession:  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  thrown  into  personal 
communication  with  the  popes  at  that  period.  Erizzo  states  that  ^*  ander  Inno- 
cent XI,  he  learned  to  deliberate  more  before  he  resolved,  than  bis  natural 
character  inclined  him  to  do,  and  to  persevere  in  what  he  had  once  undertaken: 
under  Alexander,  he  gave  a  freer  and  bolder  form  to  the  negotiations:  he  was 
esteemed  at  once  prudent  and  determined,  prompt  and  circumspect,  and  appa- 
rently well  diB|>08ed  to  everybody.  These  arts  he  practised  under  Innocent 
XII;  that  suspicious  old  man  could  not  endure  either  his  datario  or  his  secretary 
of  state;  Albani  alone  had  free  access  to  him,  and  found  means  to  make  himself 
necessary  both  to  the  pope  and  to  his  court. 

The  first  step  of  Clement  XI,  after  his  election,  was  to  point  out  to  the  foreign 
envoys  many  innovations  which  had  crept  in  under  his  predecessors,  and  which 
he  had  determined  to  abolish:  he  summoned  the  ffovernatore  to  the  coronation^ 
a  ceremony  which  the  governors  of  Rome  were  always  desirous  of  avoiding,  on 
account  of  the  disputes  for  precedency:  he  abolished  all  places  of  asylum  and 
refuge;  but  the  foreign  ambassadors  saw  that  he  did  that  only  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  court. 

The  appointments  he  made  did  not  appear  to  Erizzo  very  judicious.  Clement 
surrounded  himself  exclusively  with  weak  men.  **  Felicitate  il  coraggio  di 
questi  suoi  ordini  dal  successo  e  dal  rispetto  de'  regj  rappresentanti,non  credette 
Sua  S'*  d'aver  biso^no  a  pilazzo  de*  rainistri  di  gran  valore:  onde  chiamovvi  per 
segretario  di  stato  il  cardinale  Paulucci  di  cortissima  esperienza,  ed  elesse  per 
datario  il  cardinale  Sacripante,  infaticabile  e  diiigeutissimo  per  quell*  impiego, 
ma  non  insignito  che  delia  qualita  di  buon  curiale.  Indi  diede  a  mens'  Olivieri 
suo  parente  la  segretaria  de' brevi,  che  aveva  digia  egregiamente  esercitata  sotto 
di  lui  stesso:  e  pose  nelle  cariche  che  piu  lo  avvicinavano,  li  antichi  suoi  amiei 
e  parenti,  come  mons'^  Paracciani  gran  legista,  mons**  Origo  per  segretario  delle 
lettere  latine  e  Maflfei  per  coppiere  confidente,  tutta  gente  di  pochissima  esira- 
zione,  urbinati  o  delli  vicini  municipj,  che  non  avendo  veduto  se  non  Roma 
hanno  per  conseguenza  pochissima  cognizione  delli  principi  e  molto  meno  poi 
degli  aflfari  del  mondo.  Non  voile  presso  di  se  cardinali  di  grande  testa  ne 
ministri  che  da  essi  dipendessero,  preferendo  la  sua  quiete  e  la  sua  autorita  a 
que'  consigli,  che  non  gli  potevano  venire  dalle  suddette  persone  domesticbe 
non  esercitate  nelli  maneggi  e  digia  tra  lore  gelose  e  discordi.  Meno  voile  Don 
Orazio  suo  fratello,  padre  di  tre  figtioli  di  grande  aspettazione  uoroo  d'una  sin- 
golare  modestia  ed  integrita,  lasciatolo  alle  sue  angustie  per  pompa  dell'  osser- 
vanza  delta  bolla  contro  il  nipotismo,  che  la  S*^  Sua  giuro  nel  giorno  della  sua 
esaltazione  con  ospetto  d'evitarne  interamente  lo  scandolo,  il  quale  pero,  per 
sentimento  di  moiti,  semper  vetabitur  et  retinebitur  semper." 

Great  difficulties  soon  arose;  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  became  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Clement  acted  at  first  with  extreme 
weakness  and  vacillation.    Erizzo  thinks  that  his  whole  conduct  was  to  bo 
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Iraeed  to  an  excctos  of  eunniDg;  for  instance,  that  his  proposal  of  an  Italian  con- 
federation to  the  Venetians  was  made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  sounding  the  in- 
tentions of  Venice. 

From  these  remarks  of  political  and  general  interest,  Erizzo  proceeds  to  eccle- 
siastical matters,  more  especially  those  disputes  which  were  incessantly  arising 
between  Venice  and  Rome.  He  remarks  that  Rome  had  a  twofold  characten 
the  one  sacred,  in  so  far  as  the  pope  was  the  ^ardian  of  the  sanctaary,  and  of  the 
divine  law,  and  this  they  were  to  revere;  the  other  temporal,  in  so  far  as  he 
sought  to  extend  his  power,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  custom  and 
habits  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church:  against  this  they  ought  to  be  on  their 
guard.  He  cannot,  however,  suppress  his  vexation  that  the  last  government  had 
passed  over  Venice  at  a  promotion  of  cardinals;— he  laments  that  the  republic 
no  longer  possessed,  as  formerly,  the  right  of  bestowing  the  patronage  of  the 
bishopricks  within  its  own  territory; — how  many  poor  nobles  it  would  in  that 
ease  be  enabled  to  provide  for!— now,  the  subjects  or  Venice  endeavored  to  attain 
to  high  offices  hj  indirect  means — by  the  influence  of  foreign  potentates:— car- 
dinal Panciatichi  had  introduced  the  maxim  into  the  dataria,  that  it  was  pre- 
cisely those  who  were  most  independent  of  the  temporal  sovereigns  in  whose 
territories  the  diocese  lay,  who  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  promoted; — he 
thinks  it  an  abuse  that  the  popes'  nephews  should  have  such  power  over  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  his  native  land,  and  is  much  oflfended  at  the  readiness 
to  invest  them  with  the  rank  of  a  Venetian  nobile: — a  list  of  nuncios  for  selec- 
tion was  sent  to  other  states,  even  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  but  the  repub- 
lic was  not  treated  with  that  honor; — Rome  even  refused  the  title  of  *^  Carissimo" 
to  the  doge  of  Venice.  We  see  that  new  causes  of  dispute  were  constantly 
arising,  in  addition  to  the  older  ones. 

The  Venetian  envoy  therefore  recommends  the  republic  to  be  more  in  earnest 
with  Rome.  Though  a  pope  could  not  now  do  as  much  good  as  formerly,  yet 
he  could  do  much  mischief,  if  he  were  young,  bold  and  frugal. 

155. 

lUkUiane  del  N.  U,  Gio  Drane»  Moronni  K^  fu  ambaseiaiore  al  sommo  ponUfiu 

Clemente  XI.     1707, 17  Dec.     (36  leaves.) 

Morosini,  the  successor  to  Erizzo,  was,  from  January  1702  to  November  1706, 
at  the  court  of  Clement  XI,  whose  government  then  first  displayed  its  peculiar 
character. 

Morosini  describes  at  length  the  zealous  manner  in  which  the  pope  followed 
in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious  predecessors.  Even  the  tears  with  which  he  re- 
fused the  tiara  were  not  without  a  precedent.  He  performed  all  those  external 
acts  which  afford  a  good  example.  *'  Vita  sobria  e  regolata:  frequenti  pubbli- 
ehe  devotion!  alia  scala  santa,  a  visitie  di  chiese,  al  servitio  negli  hospitali: 
somma  edificatione  et  accuratezza  nei  riti  sacri  e  nolle  piu  solenni  ed  humili 
fantioni,  ai  quali  vuol  supplire  anche  con  pregiuditio  della  salute.  Al  paragone 
pure  dell'  interesse  comparisce  egnalmente  incolpabile:  prima  consultore,  pot 
esecutore  delle  holla  del  nipotismo.  Con  ogni  facilita  dona  at  vescovi  poven  le 
•ne  propine,  e  nudrisce  del  proprio  molti  operarj  ed  opere  pie.  Nella  scelta  de' 
vescovi,  sopra  tutto  essentiale  al  servitio  aella  chiesa,  con  la  debita  pesatezza 
precede,  cercando  1'  informationi  dai  fonti  piu  sinceri,  senza  dar  luoffo  che  molto 
parcamente  al  favore.  Ne  esamina  talvolta  alcuno  egli  stesso  ad  usanza  del 
papi  antichi.  Dell'  altre  dignita  parimenti  e  beneficj  ecclesiastici  v^  cosi  miso- 
rato  ed  attento  nella  distributione  che  anche  sopra  gli  stessi  suoi  congiunti  vuol 
che  si  scorga  giustificata  la  convenienza  d'  accomodarli  dal  requisito  di  stud) 
e  costumi  commendabili." 

Clement  treated  the  jurisdictional  questions  in  the  same  spirit — that  is,  with 
all  the  zeal  demanded  by  his  office.  In  some  cases  he  gained  ground.  The 
new  king  of  Spain  was  induced  to  request  permission  of  him  to  summon  eccle- 
siastics before  the  civil  tribunals,  and  to  levy  tithes.    The  king  of  Poland  sent 
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some  members  of  the  higher  clergy  to  be  tried  before  the  pope's  tribunal.  The 
Ticeroy  of  Naples,  after  long  opposition,  submitted  to  the  pope  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  Germans  were  advancing  upon  southern  Italy  (^*  un  trionfo 
che  sara  registrato  nelli  annali  della  chiesa;  . .")  Lorraine  and  Savoy  were 
therefore  attacked  with  the  greater  vigor.  The  pope  well  knew  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  most  favorable  moment  (*^  studiosissimo  d'  ingrandire  cob  i  roo- 
tivi  di  pieta  la  potenza-IM  According  to  Morosini,  the  whole  court  was  imbued 
with  a  similar  spirit.  They  would  hear  of  no  distinction  between  church  and 
state:  the  church  was  all  in  all;  every  congregation  was  to  be  considered  sacred, 
whatever  were  the  subjects  of  its  consultations:  no  distinction  was  made  between 
shepherds  of  the  church  and  prelates  of  the  court,  for  the  former  were  excused 
from  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  were  employed  in  public  business.  People 
used  piety  as  a  sort  of  current  coin  indispensable  to  advancement  in  life.  Four 
of  the  congregations  were  held  up  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  note: — that  of  the 
inquisition,  which  deserved  the  greatest  support,  as  it  watched  over  the  purity 
of  doctrine,  (only  it  was  extraordinary  that  the  very  worst  species  of  heresy- 
he  means  quietism — ^was  to  be  met  with  in  Rome  itself; — )  that  of  the  propa- 
ganda, (but  unfortunately  few  people  could  be  found  who  would  devote  them« 
selves  with  all  their  energy  to  the  missions; — )  that  of  the  bishops  and  monastic 
clergy,  which  exercised  a  very  necessary  supervision,  especially  over  the  latter; 
•^and  that  of  the  immunity,  the  members  ot  which  were  placed  as  centinels  to 
guard  the  boundaries  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities:  if  matters  had 
proceeded  according  to  their  will,  the  power  of  the  temporal  sovereigns  would 
soon  have  been  annihilated. 

Morosini  next  directs  his  attention  to  the  state.  He  repeats  the  complaint 
which  had  lately  been  so  universal,  of  the  decline  of  population  and  of  affricnl- 
ture;  the  pope  would  willingly  have  introduced  useful  reforms,  for  example,  the 
cultivation  of  the  Campagna;  this  however  led  to  nothing  but  splendid  projects* 
Morosini  remarks,  that  the  spiritual  dignity  increased  the  temporal  authority.— 
The  power  of  the  senate  he  regards  as  a  mockery  of  that  august  name.  The 
barons  were  subjected  to  the  same  punishments  as  the  common  people,  the  pope 
held  them  under  strict  supervision,  knowing  full  well  their  propensity  to  acta  of 
violence.  Lastly,  he  touches  upon  political  affairs.  I  must  quote  literally  the 
most  important  passages  concerning  the  relation  in  which  the  pope  stood  towards 
France  and  the  emperor,  upon  which  everything  in  those  times  depended.  '*Se 
il  papa  abbia  avuta  mano  o  parted patione  nel  testamento  di  Carlo  II,  io  non  ar- 
diro  d*  asserirlo,  ne  e  facile  penetrare  il  vero  con  sicurezza.  Bensi  adurru  solo 
due  fatti.  L'  uno  che  questo  arcano,  non  si  sa  se  con  verita,  fu  esposto  in  un 
manifesto  uscito  alle  stampe  in  Roma  ne*  primi  mesi  del  mio  ingresso  all*  am- 
basciata,  all*  ora  che  dall*  uno  e  V  altro  partite  si  trattava  la  guerra  non  meno 
con  I*  armi  che  con  1e  carte.  L*  altro  che  il  papa  non  s*  astenne  di  far  pubblici 
elogi  al  christianissimo  d*  essersi  ritirato  dal  partaggio,  ricevendo  la  monarchia 
intiera  per  il  nipote.    Fatto  riflesso  a  tali  premesse,  non  pare  che  reodano  stu- 


obbligo  da  una  parte  d*  ostentarindifferenza  propria  dipa( 
aflfetto  et  impegno  preso  dairaltranel  giudicare  senza  maggior  pesatezza  li  van- 
taggi  et  il  merito  della  causa.  Considero  piamente  la  S**  Sua  il  decoro  e  bene- 
ficio  della  religione  nell'  escludere  glieretici  dall*  usurpato.  Concepi  speranza, 
facilitata  dal  genio  a  Francesi,  che  o  non  vi  sarebbe  cruerra  o  si  farebbe  inutil- 
mente  contro  le  forze  di  quell*  invitta  natione:  e  dandosi  a  credere  che  la  mo- 
narchia si  manterebbe  unita,  non  stim6  in  un  tal  vaticinio  meritar  disprezzo, 
errando  con  la  finezza  Spagnola,  la  quale  in  lal  case  ebbe  ragioni  di  necessita 
pill  che  di  politica.  L*  esito  instrui  dell'  altre  ponderationi  che  dovevano  avan- 
zarsi.  S*  amraass6,  scoppi6  e  tuttavia  infuria  fatale  agl*  iniroici  et  agli  amici 
quel  fiero  nembo  che  la  gelosia,  l*astio,  l*  interesso  eccitarono  nelle  potenze 
eollegate  ad  abbattere  la  macchina  sospettata  nella  Francia  di  monarchia  univer- 
sale. • Riusci  ad  ogni  modo  per  molto  tempo  ai  Francesi  lo  studio  di 
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mantenerei  nel  credito  d'  inyincibili  appresso  i1  papa,  il  qaale  pieno  di  confidenza 
aeguendo  tacitamente  i  loro  consigli  veniva  dagl'  incauti  lodato  d*  una  condotta 
che  oscurasae  quella  d'  ogrni  altro:  perche  dove  la  Ser°^  Republica  in  particolare 
oeaervando  una  sincera  neutralita  pareva,  patisce  danni  nelle  sostanzede'  sudditiy 
aggravj  al  decoro  e  lo  ade^no  d*  ambi  li  partiti;  egli  all*  incontro  col  professare 
neutralita  e  minacciare  aasieme  di  rocnperla  immantinente  contro  quel  partito  che 
1*  ofTendeaae,  ma  intendendosela  occullamente  con  Francesi,  era  da  (juesti  colti'- 
▼ato  et  occorrendo  difeso  senza  dispendio,  da  Cesarei  trattato  con  riguardo  per 
non  fornirlo  di  pretesti  a  deponer  anche  V  apparenza  di  neutrale:  furon  immuni 
per  un  pezzo  li  suoi  stati:  vide  rispettate  le  censure  in  mezzo  all*  armi,  e  corn- 
parse  flotte  di  eretici  ne*  suoi  man  senza  il  minimo  oltraggio.  Ma  il  rovescia- 
mento  della  fortuna  Francese,  particolarmente  in  Italia,  lia  fatto  scorgere  se 
meritasse  allora  encomii  o  la  condotta  o  la  sorte,  e  se  le  sane  e  sincere  insinua- 
tioni  fatteli  da  V.  V.  E.  E.  replicar  spesso  col  mezzo  dei  loro  ministri  di  soda 
iodifferenza  come  padre  comune  per  rendersi  arbitro  e  venerate  a  beneficio  pro- 
prio  e  della  cristianita  e  d*  aumentare  le  sue  truppe  sotto  buoni  officiali  per  ap- 
poggiar  meglio  il  rispetto  contro  V  altrui  intemperanza,  dovessero  sbracciarai 
come  consigli  infelici,  anche  nelP  esperienza  di  chi  li  porgeva.  II  frutto  d'  aver 
preferite  arti  piu  obblique  e  studj  d*  economia,  la  peggior  consigliera  della  poll- 
tica,  fu  di  sonrir  dope  e  tutt*  ora  cio  ch*  e  note,  ma  quel  ch*  e  piu,  con  apparenza 
di  non  sofTrir  senza  colpa  nel  tribunale  della  fama,  ch'  e  sovrano  anche  di  prin- 
oipi.  Spedi,  come  adduce  in  sua  difesa,  nuncj  estraordinaij  per  la  pace  univer- 
sale senza  riguardo  a  spesa  et  all'  ingiuria  dell'  esclusione  incontrata  a  Vienna: 
propose  leghe,  accord i,  armistitij  per  la  quiete  particolare  di  questa  provincia, 
ma  fuor  di  tempo  edopo  che  le  dimostrationi  di  partialita  del  principio  e  nel  pro- 
grresso  notate  introdussero  il  verme  nei  migliori  semi:  onde  1'  essersi  reso  una 
▼olta  sospetto  fu  un  spogliar  il  zelo  di  autorita  e  constituire  per  sempre  impotente 
il  principal  instrumento  della  concordia.  Difficile  riuscira  in  effetto  alia  S^  Sua 
il  pur^ar  queata  imputatione,  anzi  quella  d'aver  contribuito  a  tirare  nel  suo  sense 
tutti  h  principi  d'  Italia  appresso  quali  voleva,  notoria  essendo  la  condotta  non 
solo  di  quelli  di  Parma,  suo  feudatario,  ma  della  casa  di  Fiorenze:  onde  la  sola 
cautela  costante  della  Ser°^  Republica  ha  data  soggetione  al  papa  e  documento 
agli  altri,  mercandone  pero  immeritata  odiosita  appresso  Francesi  che  sopra  di 
lei  fu  da  Sua  B""  scaricata." 

156. 
Lorenzo  Tiepolo  A'*"  Prot^  Relatione  di  Roma^  1712.     (40  leaves,) 

The  collisions  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  excited  more 
attention  every  year.     Lorenzo  Tiepolo  touches  first  on  this  subject. 

He  treats  it  with  unusual  earnestness.  **  The  matter,"  he  says,  '*  was  pur- 
posely embarrassed  and  confused;  the  grace  of  God  was  therefore  doubly  needed 
to  enable  them  to  discriminate  between  what  was  due  to  the  secular  potentates, 
without  infringing  upon  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  papal  see." 

He  first  describes  again  the  personal  character  of  Clement  XI,  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  learning,  zeal,  affability  and  moderation  displayed  by  that 
pontiflf:  *^  but  it  might  be,"  he  says,  **  that  all  these  qualities  were  not  directed 
towards  their  only  legitimate  object,  viz.  virtue  for  her  own  sake,  but  to  human 
considerations,  and  tliat  therefore  they  would  not  be  blessed  by  the  Almighty; 
it  might  be  that  the  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  objects  o?  go- 
vernment proceeded  from  too  good  an  opinion  of  his  own  personal  merits,  and 
was  less  directed  to  public  utility  than  to  the  attainment  of  the  praise  and  glory 
which  would  attend  his  exertions; — praise  could  effect  any  thing  with  him;  his 
physician,  for  example,  made  use  ot  his  known  weakness  to  maintain  his  in- 
fluence; it  was  flattery  which  incited  him  to  maintain  intact  the  honor  of  the 
holy  see: — hence  it  happened  that  he  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  princes  and  states,  and  even  allowed  his  courtiers  to  talk  of  them 
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in  a  contemptuoQS  manner,  conaittent  neither  with  the  high  station  of  thi 
sovereign  pontiff,  nor  with  christian  charity. 

From  the  pope,  he  goes  on  to  describe  hts  ministers,  whom  he  thinks  as  little 
remarkable  as  their  predecessors,  fit  only  to  occupy  subordinate  offices,  hat  not 
to  hold  the  reins  of  government.     1.  Cardinal  Albani.    The  pope  had  waited 
till  his  mission  to  Germany  was  over,  before  he  named  him  cardinal.    The 
court  was  pleased  at  this,  thinking  then  to  find  a  channel  of  communication  and 
an  interest  with  the  pope;  Clement  XI  however  allowed  him  to  ose  little  or  no 
infiuence  over  him — ^  e  certo  che  1'  autorita  del  card^  nipote  non  apparisoe  a 
quel  segno  che  per  1*  ordinario  s'  haveva  veduto  in  quella  corte.^')    S.  The 
secretary  of  state,  cardinal  Paulucci — a  kind-hearted  man,  not  very  able  at  bosi- 
BOSS,  and  depending  with  a  sort  of  fear  upon  the  pope.    3.  Corradini^  the  andi- 
tore  di  papa:  *^  dotto  nel  dritto,  ma  di  non  nguale  esperienza  negli  interessi  dtH 
principi:  ............forte  nell  impegno,  ma  pieghevole  alia  raffione;'*  the  only  one 

on  whom  implicit  confidence  could  be  placed:  whoever  had  right  clearly  on  his 
side  did  wisely  to  lay  matters  before  him;  less  so,  if  the  ease  was  doubtful:  he 
was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  nephew;  it  was  even  believed  that  the  nephew 
had  promot^  him  to  be  cardinal  with  the  view  of  removing  him  from  the  pope's 
presence.  4.  Orighi,  the  secretario  di  eonsulta,  the  rival  of  Corradini,  who  on 
that  account  attached  himself  closely  to  the  nephew,  **pare  che  piu  con  Paceor- 
tezza  et  adulatione  che  con  la  fermezzi  et  ingenuita  abbia  avansato  la  sua  for- 
tona.**  5.  Cardinal  Sagripante,  the  datario,  who  had  become  rich  only  by 
practising  rieid  economy;  strict  in  the  administration  of  his  office,  and  taking 
no  part  in  politics.  The  revenues  of  the  dataria  daily  decreased;  even  in  Spain 
people  would  no  longer  endure  its  dishonest  rapacity:  hence  it  came  to  pass, 
that  those  cardinals  who  had  not  learned  to  manage  their  property  well,  could 
no  longer  keep  up  their  former  pomp — ^*  si  puo  dire  essere  un  vero  distintivo 
dell*  abbadie  de'  cardinali  il  ritrovare  le  case  in  abandono  s  le  chiese  diroeate.^ 
Should  an  election  of  a  pope  occur,  the  creatures  of  Clement  XI  would  scarcely 
attach  themselves  to  cardinal  Albani,  he  possessed  so  little  influencs. 

Tiepolo  now  proceeds  to  a  description  of  the  political  relations  of  Rome. 
As  we  have  observed,  his  views  are  politico-ecclesiastical;  he  investigates 
the  disputes  between  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  temporal  sovereigns; — it  was 
said  that  the  pope  had  an  equal  love  for  all,  but  it  might  have  been  said 
with  greater  truth,  that  his  love  was  equally  faint,  and  his  respect  equally  slender 
for  all. 

**  E*  ben  vero  che  se  pochi  pontefici  si  hanno  preeo  a  tal  punto  quest*  assonto 
di  far  pompa  di  superiorita  sopra  i  principi,  e  forza  di  dire  che  anche  pochi  pon- 
tefici hanno  ha?uto  la  sfortuna  uguale  al  presente  di  non  poter  uscire  da^P  im- 
pegni  volontariamente  con  gli  stessi  principi  presi,  se  non  con  qualche  diminu- 
tione  del  suo  honore.  Pure  se  ha  qualche  interna  inclinatione,  quest'  e  ripoeta 
verso  la  Francia,  benche  quella  corte  replicatamente  si  dolga  delle  sue  partialita 
verso  la  casa  d*  Austria,  e  in  fatti  in  piii  incontri  V  evento  ha  comprovato  i  suoi 
lamenti,  ma  perche  ha  havuto  tutta  la  parte  11  timore.  In  cio  la  corte  di  Vi* 
enna,  o  sia  a  caso  o  per  la  cognitione,  rilevata  del  vero  temperamento  del  pon- 
tefice  ha  nel  trattar  seco  fatta  la  profittevole  scielta  delle  minaccie  e  delle 
apprensioni.*' 

He  then  continues  these  general  remarks  on  the  several  states  until  he  comes 
to  Venice,  and  dwells  at  the  greatest  length  upon  the  comparatively  unimportant 
affairs  of  that  republic. 

157. 

Relatione  di  Andrea  Corner  Kt  ritomato  dall  amb^^  di  lioma,  1724,  25  JjugKo, 

(42  leaves.) 

In  spite  of  the  best  intentions  and  the  most  blameless  conduct,  Clement  XI 
had  excited  vehement  antipathies.  In  this  report,  where  he  again  appears  on 
the  scene,  we  perceive  that,  after  his  death  at  any  rate,  public  opinion  was 
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greatly  altered.  Then  every  one  admired  him,  even  those  very  people  who  had 
shortly  before  blamed  him.  It  was  found  (what  had  never  been  believed)  that 
if  he  had  sometimes  promised  more  than  he  could  perform,  he  had  done  so  from 
genuine  good  nature.  It  came  to  light  that  he  had  distributed  from  his  own  pri- 
vate purse  munificent  alms,  amounting  in  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign  to  one 
million  scudi,  which  sum  he  might  have  conscientiously  applied  to  the  expenses 
of  his  house.  Comer  relates  that  Clement,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  begged 
pardon  of  his  nephew  cardinal  Annibale,  for  not  leaving  his  family  better  pro- 
vided for.  (**  Parera  che  il  pontificato  d;  Clemente  sia  statto  effimero,  quando 
fa  de'  piu  lunghi.**) 

The  change  which  was  expected  took  place  in  the  conclave;  the  members  of 
the  whole  sacred  college,  with  but  few  exceptions,  had  been  renewed  during  the 
leign  of  Clement  XI;  but  as  cardinal  Albani  had  taken  as  little  part  in  these 
nominations  as  in  the  government  generally,  the  cardinals  separated  according 
to  their  several  nations.  At  first  Faulucci,  the  secretary  of  state  of  Clement, 
was  proposed  as  his  successor;  but  the  imperial  ambassador,  count  Althan,  de- 
clared that  his  master  would  never  recognise  Paulucci's  election;  he  threw  this 
out  for  their  eminences*  consideration.  Some  friends  of  the  Albani  family  had 
already  directed  their  choice  towards  Michael  Angelo  Conti;  one  of  them,  mon- 
signor  Riviera,  was  secretary  of  the  conclave.  He  first  consulted  cardinal  Spi- 
Bola,  who  placed  himself  willingly  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and  proposed  him, 
after  having  tried  the  ground  and  found  that  Conti  was  not  disagreeable  to  any 
one.  Count  Althan  without  delay  laid  the  may^ r  before  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  fact  that  Conti  had  been  nuncio  in  Portugal,  and  had  made  himself  agreea^ 
ble  to  queen  Anne  of  Austria,  the  sister  of  Charles  VI,  was  of  considerable 
service  to  him.  The  Austrian  court  declared  itself  favorable  to  Conti,  who 
could  thus  reckon  on  the  support  of  the  whole  Austrian  connection,  more  particu- 
larly Portugal  and  Poland.  The  Spanish  ambassador  referred  the  matter  to  his 
court,  which  sent  back  an  unfavorable  answer;  this  however  came  too  late,  for 
Innocent  XIII  had  been  already  elected  (8th  of  May,  1721.) 

Innocent  was  endowed  with  admirable  qualities  both  for  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral government.  The  drawback  was,  that  he  was  of  a  sickly  constitution,  which 
occasioned  him  to  be  sparing  in  giving  audiences.  Hence  it  followed,  that  an 
audience  gave  a  man  importance,  and  one  answered  the  purpose  of  many.  His 
understanding  was  acute  and  good,  and  his  answers  decisive.  **The  Maltese 
envoy,'*  says  Corner,  **  will  not  forget  how,  after  a  somewhat  vehement  impor- 
tunity for  assistance  on  his  part,  the  pope  instantly  gave  him  his  blessing,  and 
rang  the  bell,  as  a  signal  for  his  departure."  When  the  Portuguese  ambassador 
demanded  the  promotion  of  Bicchi  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  Innocent  at  last 
refused  to  listen  to  him  any  more  ^  non  ritrovando  merito  nel  prelato  e  pessando 
sopra  tutti  li  riguardi  che  potea  avereper  una  corona di  cui  era  stato  protettore**). 

The  Roman  families  connected  witn  Innocent  XIII,  who  had  expected  promo- 
tion at  his  hands,  were  entirely  disappointed;  even  his  nephews  could  with  diffi- 
culty obtain  the  allowance  of  13,000  ducats,  which  had  become  the  usual  income 
of  a  nepos. 

The  chief  object  of  the  pope's  exertions  was  the  adjustment  of  the  disputes 
concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in  which  however  his  success  was  very 
imperfect.  A  better  understanding  was  established  with  the  imperial  court,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  uie  circumstances  of  Innocent's  election. 

158. 

Rdaiione  del  N.  H,  Pietro  Capello  Kr  ritomato  d*  ambasciaior  di  Boma,  1728,  6 

Marzo,     (14  Itaves,) 

Innocent  XIII  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1734,  af>er  a  reign  of  little  more  than 
thirty-four  months. 

Capello,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of  Innocent,  agrees  with  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  account  he  gives  of  him.    He  finds  him  inclined  to  peace^  of  sound 
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judgment,  greaX  prudence  and  firmnets.  He  confirms  the  report  that  this  pope 
was  agitat^  by  distressing  scruples  in  his  last  moments,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
motion of  Cardinal  Dubois,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  cardinalate  oat  of  regard 
to  his  power  and  influence.  **  La  di  lui  morte  fu  ben  un*  argomento  delle  pid 
morali  reflessioni:  mentre  attaecato  da  scrupoli  di  coscienaa,  tarlo  cbe  non  laseia 
di  rodere  anco  la  mente  dei  papi,  non  pote  mai  lasciarsi  persuadere  m  eompire  la 
Bomina  di  quattio  cardinali  nella  Tacanaa  d*  altrettanti  cappelli:  e  per  quelle  li 
d  potuto  iscoprire  fu  ffiudicato  che  non  sentisse  di  oonsumare  una  tale  elettione 
forse  per  pentimento  d*  averne  eseguita  alcun'  aitra  con  maniere  atle  a  turfoare  la 
di  lui  delicatacoscieaza.  Tale  non  ordinario  accidente  partori  funeste  conse- 
ffuenze  alia  di  lui  casa,  a  favor  della  quale  non  resto  alcun  partito  da  disponers 
dope  la  di  lui  morte:  ma  con  totto  cid  vi  fu  uniyersale  argomento  per  gtodicar 
molto  bene  di  sua  persona,  che  dimoetro  per  tali  suoi  ottimi  senttmenti  an  spirito 
egualmente  nobile  che  rassegnato." 

Benedict  XIII  was  elect^  on  the  d9th  of  May,  1724.  Gapello  thinks  him 
Tery  different  from  his  predecessor,  being  remarkably  resolute,  ardent  and  vehe- 
ment in  ail  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  remarks  that  there  were  few  men  of  taleot 
m  the  sacred  college;  no  stronff  (actions,  nor  any  appearance  of  the  formation  of 
one,  during  the  pontificate  of  Benedict,  sinoe  the  jealousy  between  Coacia  and 
Fini  would  suffice  to  prevent  it.  There  existed  a  faction  attached  to  the  tempo* 
ral  powers,  but  it  hao  but  little  stability.  The  success  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  had  at  length  attained  his  object,  had  produced  the  greatest  impression  on 
the  court.  Hence  Capello  infers  that  with  time,  every  thing  might  be  accom- 
plished at  the  papal  court;  the  only  requisite  was  quiet;  a  man's  zeal  in  his  own 
cause  must  never  break  out  into  open  complaints. 

Capello  next  enters  more  at  large  upon  the  intereets  peculiarly  Venetian.  In 
the  first  place  he  represents  afresh,  that  Venice  must  secure  a  position  of  greater 
importance  and  consideration  at  Rome.  He  again  explains  what  conduct  should 
be  held  towards  the  pope,  who  must  be  jsrained  over  by  spiritual  concessions,  and 
his  goodwill  grradually  and  imperceptibly  conciliated.  He  then  discusses  tem- 
poral affairs,  and  particularly  those  of  trade.  It  is  evident  that  the  Roman  go- 
vernment in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  paid  very  serious  attention  to 
commercial  and  manufacturing  improvements. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dulcignote  and  Ragusa  carried  on  a  trade  with  Ancona  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  the  Venetians.  They  imported  wax  in  particular  in 
large  quantities,  which  was  formerly  brought  from  Venice,  but  now  began  to  be 
prepared  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 

Innocent  XII  had  begun  to  build  St.  Michaele  a  Ripa;  Clement  XI  had  en- 
larged it,  and  at  the  period  in  which  Capello  wrote  it  had  attained  to  importance 
through  its  woollen  and  silk  manufactures:  **  dalla  figura  d'  un*  ospitale,  dove 
per  carita  alimentavano  molti  giovani,  fu  convertita  con  amplificatione  di  site  e 
con  grandissima  giunta  di  fabnche  in  una  casa  di  commercio,  nella  quale  a  pre- 
sente  si  travaglianole  manifatture  di  lana  e  di  seta.**  The  cloth  of  St.  Michaele 
already  rivalled  that  of  France,  and  was  exported  through  Ancona  to  Turkey 
and  Spain.  I  will  extract  the  whole  passage.  **  In  questo  sontuoso  edificio  vi 
si  e  introdotto  la  fabrica  degl*  arazzi  con  egual  perfettione  di  quelli  che  si  tra- 
vaffliano  in  Fiandra  et  in  Francia:  e  vi  e  fondato  un  lanificio,  nel  auale  vi  entra 
la  Tana  et  escono  i  panni  perfetionati  di  tutto  punto.  La  fabrica  di  seta  dipen- 
dente  da  questo  luogo  s*  esercita  in  piu  contrade  di  Roma,  e  quelle  della  lana 
sono  in  tanti  generi  divise,  con  idea  d*  addattarle  all*  uso  del  paese  per  haveme 
con  un  spaccio  facile  il  pronto  ritratto.  Si  fabricano  in  S.  Michele  tutti  li  panni 
per  le  militie,  li'  scoti  per  servitio  de*  monasterj,  le  tele  di  tutti  i  genen  per  il 
vestiario  delle  ciurme,  e  li  panni  sono  divisi  in  varii  generi  che  restano  oistri- 
buiti  per  una  data  quantita,  con  oblige  alii  mercanti  di  fame  l*  esito.  Di  recente 
si  e  date  anco  mano  alia  fabrica  di  panni  colorati  ad  uso  di  Francia,  che jpassano 
in  Ancona  e  Sinigaglia  per  concambio  alle  mercaniie  che  vengono  di  Turchia. 
In  somma,  la  casa  di  S.  Michele  e  una  delle  piu  vaste  idee  che  possa  esser  eom- 
pita  da  un  principe  grande,  e  sarebbe  sicuramente  1*  emporio  di  tutta  1*  Italia,  •§ 
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fion  fo68e  eonstitnita  in  una  citta  dore  ad  ogn*  altra  cosa  ti  penta  chd  al  com- 
meroio  et  alia  roercatnra,  esseDdo  diretti  questi  gran  capttali  da  ana  congrega- 
tione  di  tre  cardinali,  tra  quali  vi  e  il  aegretario  di  stato,  sempre  occapato  e  di- 
Tertito  ne*  pid  gravi  affari  del  ^verno.  Con  tutto  ci6  qaeata  caaa  di  commercio 
•assiato  con  floridozza,  e  colli  aooi  traTaffli  a'  alimentano  migliara  di  peraone 
riosTandoai  dalle  aae  manifattare  pronto  11  ritratto.  La  fabrica  degl*  arazzi  ai 
mantiene  da  ae  ateaaa,  perche  ai  layoro  ad  nao  de'  particolari,  et  il  maggior 
eflelto  di  qneati  lavori  ai  e  quelle  deaiderabile  a  tutti  11  atati,  che  il  danaro  non 
eaea  ad  impingnare  1'  cetera  nationi.'* 

How  curioua  it  is  to  find  a  Venetian  recommendiofir  his  conntrTmen  to  take  as 
a  model,  a  manufactaring  institution  of  the  popes!  They  had  also  founded 
oatablishmenta  for  intellectual  culture,  which  ne  recommends  to  imitation. 
**  Oltre  le  arti  mecaniche  yi  sono  pure  le  arti  liberali,  che  servono  ad  omamento 
ed  uCilita  dello  stato.  II  solo  nome  di  Roma  ed  il  credito  degli  antichi  suoi 
monument!  attrae  a  se  stossa  molto  estere  nation!  et  in  particolare  gV  oltramon* 
tmi.  Sono  in  quella  citta  instituite  molto  accademie,  dove  oltre  lo  studio  delle 
belle  lettore  non  meno  fioriace  quelle  della  pittura  e  scolturat  oltre  q^uella  di 
Oampidoglio,  che  susaiato  aotto  la  protettione  di  ^uel  rettaglio  d*  autorita  eserci- 
tata  con  tanto  credito  ne*  aecoli  paasati  da  quella  insigne  republica.  Ye  ne  sono 
pore  anco  dell'  altre  inatituito  e  govemato  dall*  eatere  nationi,  tra  le  quali  si  dis- 
tingue quella  che  sussiste  col  nome  della  corona  di  Francis.'* 

rietro  Capello  ia  of  opinion  that  a  similar  academy  should  be  founded  in  Ve- 
iMoe,  which  also  possessed  the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity.  Eren 
Bologna  had  attempted  such  an  institution  with  great  success. 

There  were  other  tendencies  of  a  similar  nature,  connected  with  those  men- 
tion^ by  Correr,  on  which  other  documents  throw  some  light. 

159. 

Omervaiiam  delia  pritenU  situaiione  dello  stato  eccleaiasiieo  con  akunt  progetti  u(iU 
al  govemo  civile  ed  economico  per  rietabilire  P  erario  della  rev^  camera  apoatolica 
dmH  paaaati  e  eorrenii  auo  diacapiti,    {MS.  Bom.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  conytctioo  prevalent 
all  over  the  south  of  Europe,  that  the  condition  of  mankind  was  deplorably 
bad,  and  that  they  had  unwarrantably  neglected  their  own  best  interesto:  a 
necessity  and  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  was  strongly  felt. 
How  much  was  written,  and  what  effbrte  were  made  in  Spain  to  restore  the 
finances  and  trade  to  prosperity!  The  '*  Testamento  politico  d'  un  accademico 
Piorentino,  Colonio,  1734,*'  which  proposes  means  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
trade,  agriculture  and  the  public  revenue,  is  still  well  thought  of  in  the  papal 
territories.  It  is  in  reality  a  well-intentioned,  able  and  striking  production,  tall 
of  sound  remarks.  This  desire  for  general  improvement  was  not  confined  to 
priyate  individuals;  for  numerous  projects^  calculations  and  plans  directed  to  the 
same  purpose^  and  more  or  lesa  of  an  official  character,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
eollections  of  that  period.  The  observations  now  under  review,  which  were 
written  about  the  time  of  the  Testamento  politico,  must  be  classed  under  this 
head.  They  were  intended  for  Clement  XII.  The  author  of  them  etideavors  to 
point  out  those  disorders  and  abuaea  which  more  especially  required  reform. 

After  dwelling  some  time  on  the  frightful  number  of  murders  which  occurred 
is  the  papal  territory,  (in  Rome  and  the  four  legations  they  amounted  to  at 
least  a  thousand  y^rly,)  and  su^^gesting  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
what  were  the  means  of  prevention  used  by  other  rulers,  the  author  proceeds  to 
the  finances.  He  states  the  deficit  at  130,000  scudi  a  year.  He  suggeste  the 
following  remedies:  1.  A  reduction  of  oflkers  receiving  high  pay  without  even 
Hying  in  garrison.  2.  Retrenchment  of  the  expenditure  in  the  palaces.  3. 
Direct  administration  of  the  customs,  instead  of  farming  them  out— a  system 
which  he  condemns,  because  the  farmer  was  hostile  to  the  prohibition  of  foreini 
mana&ctures.    4.  Diminution  of  the  influence  of  the  suoaltem  officers,  who 
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found  their  advanta^  in  the  increase  of  taxes.  He  remarks  that  the  annont 
could  not  maintain  itself,  because  the  imports  were  so  great  both  from  Turkcj 
and  the  north;  the  corn-dealer  could  not  bear  up  against  the  competition.  Hit 
indignation  is  the  greatest  at  the  sums  of  money  going  out  of  tne  country  for 
cattle,  oil  and  wine,  all  of  which  were  produced  in  superabundance  at  home. 
What  would  it  signify,  if  those  articles  bore  a  somewhat  higher  price,  if  money, 
**  the  blood  of  the  state,"  circulated  where  it  ought?  At  any  rate  the  holders  of 
the  monti,  who  received  their  interest,  but  did  not  reside  in  the  country,  ought 
to  be  taxed,  as  was  the  case  with  the  absentee  feudal  land-holders  in  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  state  of  the  marsh  of  Ancona,  in  particular,  he  regards  as  most  pitiable. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  was  yearly  diminishing.  In  his  opinion,  the  cause 
was  to  be  sought  in  the  checks  placed  on  the  exportation  of  com,  which  was 
absolutely  prohibited  between  June  and  October,  and  only  permitted  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  on  payment  of  certain  duties,  which  yielded  but  a  small 
profit  to  the  papal  treasury,  and  had  the  effect  of  sending  the  foreigner  to  some 
cheaper  market.  The  fair  of  Sinigaglia  proved  mischievous,  by  rendering  the 
neighboring  district  dependent  on  foreign  parts:  in  order  to  bie  convinced  of 
this,  it  was  only  necessary  to  visit  Urbino,  the  marsh  of  Ancona  and  Umbria, 
where  neither  arts  nor  opulence  were  any  longer  to  be  found,  but  a  generd 
decay  was  visible. 

The  author  conjures  the  pope  to  appoint  a  congregation  consisting  of  a  few 
and  select  members,  to  devise  remedies  for  these  evils;  above  all,  to  choose 
able  and  honest  officers  only,  and  to  chastise  such  as  bore  a  different  character. 
**  Such,'*  he  concludes,  **  are  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  subjects  of  your 
holiness." 

160. 

Provedimento  per  h  stato  eecUiiaBtieo.    (MS,  Rom,    Autograph  imtrueUom  to 
«  public  officers,) 

Here  is  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  projects  for  the  introduction  of  the 
mercantile  system  which  then  met  with  such  great  approbation  in  Europe. 
Had  they  been  carried  out  with  spirit,  perhaps  a  fresh  impulse  would  have 
been  given  to  commercial  industry.  But  the  misfortune  of  the  papacy  was,  that 
each  succeeding  pope  was  ea^er  to  follow  a  line  of  policy  directly  opposed  to 
that  of  his  predecessor.    Of  this,  the  present  document  affords  a  proof. 

In  the  year  1719,  the  importation  of  foreign  cloth  from  Venice  and  Naples, 
and  especially  also  from  Germany,  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  Clement  IX 
was  induced  to  prohibit  it  entirely.  In  Vergani  also  (**della  importanza  del 
nuovo  sistema  di  finanza  ")  mention  is  made  of  the  two  decrees  to  that  effect, 
published  on  the  7th  of  Augrast  1719,  and  the  Ist  of  August  1720.  Vergani, 
however,  is  without  doubt  mistaken  in  denying  that  they  were  of  any  service. 
Pietro  Capello,  as  early  as  the  year  1728,  remarked  upon  the  impulse  given  to 
Roman  industry.  It  is  expressly  asserted  in  this  **  rrovedimento,"  composed 
under  Clement  XII,  that  the  number  of  manufactures  had  greatly  increased  in 
consequence  of  this  very  prohibition.  Innocent  XIII  and  Benedict  XIII  both 
confirmed  it.  **  In  pochi  anni  si  eressero  a  proprie  spese  de*  particolari  in  molte 
citta  e  terre  dello  state  fabriche  nuovo  di  lanificii,  di  valche,  di  spurghi,  di  tin- 
torie  et  altre,  in  specie  a  Roma,  Nami,  Perugia,  Rieti,  Tivoli,  Alatri,  Veroli, 
Segni,  Subiaco,  S.  Severino,  Giulianello." 

A  congregation,  however,  assembled  in  the  year  1735  by  Clement  XII,  was 
induced  to  remove  the  nrohibition,  and  to  allow  the  importation  of  cloth  again 
into  Rome,  at  a  duty  or  20  per  cent,  and  into  the  provinces,  of  13  per  cent. 
The  effect,  according  at  least  to  the  MS.  before  us,  was,  that  the  recently  esta- 
blished manufactories  were  ruined.  The  writer  calculates  that  a  sum  of  100,000 
scudi  went  out  of  the  country  for  cloth.    He  expresses  a  desire  that  the  prohi- 
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bition  should  be  renewed  and  extended  to  silken  goods;  I  do  not  find,  however, 
that  his  wishes  were  fulfilled. 

161. 
Aliri  prwtdimenli  di  eommercto,     {MS,  Rom.) 

Confirmation  of  the  fact  of  the  momentary  impulse  given  to  manufactures  by 
the  prohibition  of  importation.  The  old  complaints  of  the  prohibition  of  expor- 
tation. A  variety  or  articles  came  from  Tuscany,  but  were  any  one  to  export 
thither  but  a  measure  of  corn,  he  would  incur  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  his 
property,  excommunication,  and  even  forfeiture  of  life.  Moreover,  a  thorough 
confusion  of  the  currency  had  gained  ground  in  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Germany. 
The  papal  coin  was  too  heavy,  although  Innocent  XI  and  Clement  XI  .had 
already  issued  lighter  than  that  in  circulation  before  their  reign.  A  quantity  of 
foreign  money,  on  which  there  was  a  ^reat  loss,  became  current.  The  pope 
was  importuned,  in  his  turn,  to  issue  a  lighter  coinage  of  different  kinds,  which 
he  began  to  do  with  regard  to  the  zecchini. 

Several  other  documents  of  a  similar  nature  lie  before  us;  to  make  extracts 
from  them  all  would  lead  us  too  much  into  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark, 
that  the  States  of  the  Church  shared  the  commercial  and  economical  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  rest  of  Europe,  although  peculiar  circumstances,  political 
constitution,  and  irremediable  abuses,  prevented  its  producing  any  considerable 
results.  It  was,  moreover,  at  variance  with  the  quiet  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
with  the  prevailing  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  mere  enjoyment  without 
ulterior  objects,  and  for  the  deifghts  of  indolence: — the  *'dolce  far  niente.*' 
Winckelmann,  a  German,  was  in  raptures  during  his  visit  to  Italy,  which  took 
place  shortly  after  this  period.  The  mode  of  life  seemed  to  him  a  deliverance 
from  the  restless  activity  and  strict  regularity  which  characterise  the  north. 
The  scholar's  views  were  right,  with  reference  to  his  own  pursuits;  he  required 
leisure,  attention  to  his  favorite  subjects,  and  complete  freedom;  and  these  ends 
might  be  attained  for  the  moment,  and  for  the  individual.  An  entire  nation, 
however,  can  only  arrive  at  prosperity  and  power  by  the  exertion  of  all  its 
strength. 

162. 

Belazione  28  9^'  1737  del  N.  V.  Jluise  Mocenigo  IV  K^  e  Procr  riiomaio  di  Homo. 

{drch,  Tcfi.) 

We  here  discover  what  obstacles  were  placed  by  the  government  in  the  way 
of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  its  subjects.  Mocenigo  is  by  no  means  a  fault- 
finder: he  acknowledges  the  increase  in  the  trade  o\  Ancona,  which  seems  to 
cause  him  some  solicitude;  he  thinks  the  administration  of  justice  in  a  good 
state,  particularly  in  the  rota,  but  that  of  the  government  he  declares  to  be  tho- 
roughly corrupt;  falsification  of  accounts  was  of  daily  occurrence:  the  expendi- 
ture was  greater  than  the  revenue,  and  of  any  remedy  there  seemed  no  pros  * 
pect.  Pope  Clement  had  resorted  to  the  lotto,  a  measure  which  the  ambassador 
desi^ates  as  highly  injurious,  T'*  1*  evidente  esterminio  e  ruina  de'  popoli.") 

His  opinion  of  pope  Clement  is,  that  he  was  more  distinguished  by  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  gentleman  and  a  magnificent  prelate,  tnan  by  the  talents  or 
energies  requisite  for  wielding  the  heavy  burthen  of  the  papacy.  He  describes 
him  and  his  rule  only  in  the  following  outlines. 

**  II  pontificato  presente  influisce  piuttosto  le  nobili  intraprese  e  la  magnifi- 
cenza,  tale  essendo  stata  sempreT  inclinazionedel  papa  sino  della  suagioventu,  e 
tuttavia  nelP  eta  sua  cadente  e  rovinosa  sostenuta  dal  genio  e  dagli  esempj  del  card^* 
Corsini  nipote,  che  piii  ancora  si  distingue  nell'  inclinazione  per  le  belle  arti  e 
per  il  modo  affabile  di  trattare  che  per  un  fondo  di  vera  sufficienza  negli  aflari 
del  governo.  La  serie  dei  succeasi  nel  cadente  pontificato,  in  cui  per  To  piu  ha 
governato  1*  Eminenza  Sua«  rende  cbiara  testimonianza  a  quests  verita,  o  si  pud 
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dire  che  i  dissapori  violenti  occorsi  quasi  con  tatte  le  corti  avrebbono  dovuto 
opprimere  il  card'  nipote,  se  egli  non  fosse  state  sostenato  da  an  credito  fondato 
in  an  cuore  disinteressato  e  mancante  piuttosto  per  difetto  di  talento  che  di  cattiva 
Tolonta.  Vero  e  che  Roma  non  scasa  in  lai  la  premara  con  cui  vaole  in  o^ 
case  disporre  di  tutti  gli  aflfari  politici,  ^loso  sine  all*  eccesso  della  sua  autonta, 
e  qoindi  aver  egli  allontanato  dal  ministero  il  card**  Riviera,  il  piu  capace  di 
tutti  per  gli  affari  di  state,  ed  aver  ivi  sostituito  il  card'  Firau  per  disponeme  a 
piacere  e  senza  contrasto.  Per  altro,  sia  inclinazione,  sia  vertu,  certa  cosa  e  eke 
durante  tutto  il  pontificate  di  Clemente  XII  nel  cose  di  sette  anni  con  la  dispo- 
sizione  assoluta  delli  tesori  pontificj  la  casa  Gorsini  non  ha  aumentate  le  rendite 
sue  patrimoniali  di  8  m.  scudi  annui,  esempio  ben  rare.'* 

The  pope's  nephew  was  again  possessed  of  considerable  power,  although  not 
of  wealth.  The  secretary  of  state  depended  completely  upon  him,  and  no  confi- 
dence was  to  be  placed  on  the  word  of  the  secretary,  if  the  nephew's  favor  had 
not  been  previously  secured. 

Mocenigo  proceeds  irom  the  home  afifairs  to  the  connections  with  foreign 
courts,  which  became  dailv,  as  we  have  already  said,  more  and  more  intricate. 
I  will  extract  the  whole  of  this  passage,  so  important  to  the  history  of  the  dis- 
putes then  existing  in  the  church. 

*'  La  corte  di  Napoli  anela  continuamente  alP  abolimento  della  solita  invest!- 
tura  con  argomenti  les^ali,  istorici  e  natural!:  ne  sarebbe  difficile  che  vi  riuscisse, 
quando  il  re  Don  Carlo  acconsentisse  ad  una  solenne  rinunzia  di  o^ni  sua  pre- 
tesa  sopra  Castro  e  Ronciglione.  Ma  questo  non  d  il  tutto;  mentre  i  Napolitani 
condotti  dalle  scuole  dei  lore  giurisconaulti  sono  talmento  avversi  alia  corle  di 
Roma  che  o^ni  cosa  studiano  per  sottrarsi  dalla  dipendenza  del  papa  nel  tem- 
porale:  e  quindi  ogni  ffiorno  escono  nuovi  regolamenti  e  nuove  pretese  cost  ben 
sostenute  dai  scrittori lore  valenti  che  la  corte  Romana  n'  e  piu  che  mai  imbaraz-. 
zata  e  gia  si  vede  nella  necessita  di  rilasciame  una  gran  parte  per  mettere  in 
salvo  ilresto.  II  punto  si  e  che  queste  riforme  tendono  principal  men  te  ad  im- 
plnguare  V  erario  regie  e  quindi  a  scemare  le  rendite  e  i'  autorita  pontificia  in 

Siuegli  stati.  II  padre  Galiiani,  uomo  di  profonda  dottrina  ed  erudizione,  e  in 
{oma  il  grande  propugnatore  per  la  corte  di  Napoli,  tanto  piu  efficace  quanto 
nelle  sue  lunghe  consuetudini  in  auella  metropoli  ha  penetrato  nel  piii  fondo  dei 
misteri  del  papato,  e  proveduto  d  una  memoria  felictssima  tutto  ha  presente  per 
prevalersene  nelP  opportunita." 

*^  II  grande  appoggio  della  corte  di  Napoli  e  qnella  di  Spagna,  dove  1'  irrita- 
mento  parve  tempo  fa  giunto  all'  eccesso  e  dette  occaaioni  a  quelle  strepitose 
proposition!  di  riforma  della  dataria  e  ristabilimento  del  juspatronato  reeio,  delle 
quali  ebbi  piu  volte  I'onore  di  trattenere  V'^Serenita  oei  riverenti  miei  dispacci, 
e  che  era  si  vedono  gia  concluse  con  aggiustamento  piii  utile  per  la  corte  di 
Spagna  che  per  quella  d!  Roma. 

**  La  corte  di  Torino  con  costante  direzione  nel  maneggio  degli  afiari  politic!, 
protetta  dalle  bolle  e  concession!  di  Benedetto  XIII,  non  si  e  mai  lasciata  rilas- 
ciare  un  memento  da  que!  fondamenti  che  per  essa  sono  inconcuss!  e  troppo  facil- 
mente  atiaccati  del  presente  pontificate.  II  card''  Albani,  uomo  per  sagacita  e 
risoluzione  senza  pari,  ha  sin  era  sostenuto  con  tutta  1'  efficacia  le  ragioni  di 

Jiuella  corte,  a  segno  che  non  lascio  mai  ^iungere  ad  efietuazione  le  minaccie 
atte  dal  pontefice  presente,  e  secondo  tutte  le  apparenze  ne  deve  sortire  fastoso 
col  successore. 

*'  Anco  la  corte  di  Francia  pati  alcuni  motiv!  di  ouerela  per  le  vicende  della 
Polonia:  ma  furono  cose  d!  si  poco  momento  che  puo  ella  sola  contarsi  aflfezio- 
nata  e  stabile  al  presente  pontificate,  e  ci6  perche  negl!  afifari  ecclesiastic!  poco 
o  nulla  pill  rests  da  discutcre  con  Roma,  osservandos!  pontualmente  dair  una 
6  dair  altra  parte  !  concordat!  e  la  prammatica,  ma  principalmente  perche  la 
corte  di  Roma  va  con  essa  piu  cauta  che  con  qualsivoglia  altro  nell'  introdurre, 
sostenere  e  resistere  alle  novita  che  intervenir  potessero.  II  sempre  mai  lodevole 
card'*  Fleuri,  srand'  esemplare  nel  ministero  politico,  ha  saputo  tener  sempre 
soggetta  la  poiitica  alia  religione  senza  mai  confondere  1'  autorita  spiritnale  oon 
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la  temporale:  e  qnesto  fa  che  durante  il  suo  tninistero  la  eorte  di  Roma  sia  si 
trattenuta  nei  limiti  dovuti  e  quasi  con  una  perpetua  condescenza,  a  segno  che 
1*  avrebhe  costituito  1'  arbitro  di  tutte  1e  sua  difierenze,  se  gli  altri  potentati  non 
ayessero  temuta  la  grande  equita  e  1*  imparzialita  di  quelP  eroe  nel  ministero 
politico. 

**.Gravi88imi  furono  i  sconcerti,  tuttavia  non  appianati  ancora,  con  la  corte  di 
Porto^rallo;  dove  il  carattere  di  quel  re  fa  che  acquistano  giomalmente  vigore 
ed  insistenza  le  sue  pretese  quanto  piu  si  contrastano:  e  per  dirla  con  chiarezza, 
le  difierenze  insorte  col  Portogallo  e  con  la  Spagna  a  vend  o  da  qualche  tempo 
Bospese  le  rendite  opulentissime  di  que*  vasti  regni,  ha  auasi  scompaginata  la 
eorte  e  la  citta  di  Roma,  dove  mi^liaja  di  famiglie  da  qualche  anno  in  qua  sono 
ridotte  dall'  opulenza  alia  poverta  e  tante  altre  dalla  sufiicienza  alia  miseria. 
Questo  fa  che  la  disposizione  d'  infiniti  beneficj  in  Spagna,  in  Portogallo  e  nel 
regno  di  Napoli  rimanendo  sospesa,  anzi  correndo  apparenza  che  rimaner  possa 
air  autorita  temperale  di  que'  regnanti,  gran  numero  dei  loro  sudditi  secolari  e 
legolari  altre  volte  consacratl  a  sostenere  la  corte  di  Roma  presentemente  1*  ab- 
bandonAio,  e  gran  nnmero  ancora  dei  Romani  stessi  vendono  condotti  a  coltivar 
le  potenze  straniere  dall*  avidita  e  necessita  loro.  Particolare  e  curiosa  e  stata 
la  condotta  della  corte  di  Roma  verso  le  pretese  di  questo  principe  di  aver  il 
eardinale  nato  il  patriarca  di  Lisbona.  Fu  considerato  da  quel  re  come  condi- 
xione  indispensabile  dell*  accomodamento  delle  vertenze  che  corrono  tra  le 
doe  corti,  di  godere  una  tal  distinzione,  ed  il  papa,  usando  in  cio  dell'  antico 
costume  Romano,  si  ^  dimostrato  alcune  volte  del  tutto  alieno,  altre  quasi  pro- 
penso  di  soddisfare  le  premure  del  re.  La  cosa  non  e  ancora  decisa,  ed  in  ogni 
maniera  che  vengai  consumata  fomira  argomenti  non  indifierenti  di  discorsi  e 
forse  di  querele  tra  gli  altri  principi. 

**  Altre  volte  il  pretendente  faceva  un'  og^etto  massimo  della  corte  di  Roma, 
la  quale  si  lusingava  molto  sopra  1*  appoggio  delle  corti  di  Francia  e  Spagna, 
dacche  si  riunirono  ambedue  nella  casa  di  Borbon:  ma  in  og?i  scopertasi  la  ge- 
losia  tra  linea  primogenita  e  la  cadetta  e  conosciutosi  che  la  resina  di  Spagna 
non  ha  veramente  altre  mire  che  1'  ingrandimento  dei  propij  figli,  1*  esule  pre- 
tendente e  la  degna  sua  famiglia  divengono  presto  a  molti  oggetto  piii  grave  an- 
cora che  di  conforto. 

**  L*  imperatore  ha  fatto  e  fa  tuttavia  tremare  il  presente  ministero  di  Roma, 
▼edendosi  esli  stesso  dar  mano  ad  introdurre  nei  suoi  stati  d*  Italia  quelle  ri- 
forme  d'abusi  che  devonocol  tempo  servire  di  esempio  sommamente  pregiudiciale 
ai  Romani:  e  cio  ch*  e  peggio  per  loro,  appena  ha  introdotto  le  sue  truppe  nella 
Toccana,  che  ivi  pure  si  ve?gono  incamminate  le  medesimo  direzioni,  a  segno 
che  di  tutti  gli  Stati  esteri  al  dominio  Romano  non  se  ne  vede  per  uno  continuar 
eiecamente  sul  piede  dei  secoli  passati.  La  corte  di  Vienna  professando  tempo 
fa  acri  motivi  di  Querela  per  le  distinzioni  usate  a  Spagnoli,  poco  amati  dal 
popoli  Romano,  si  e  totalmente  attratto  il  favor  d*  esso  popolo  in  Roma  e  nello 
state  sotto  il  pontificate  presente  col  maneggio  accortissimo  de  suoi  ministri  ed 
emissarj,  ch*  e  cosa  maravigliosa  1*  udire  in  universale  il  popolo  Romano  dichia- 
reto  in  favore  dell*  imperatore.  Tuttavia  in  oggi  tanta  e  la  forza  dell*  interesse 
della  famiglia  Corsini  che  non  vi  e  sagrificio  che  non  si  faccia  afiine  di  guada?- 
narai  1*  amicizia  di  Cesare:  di  che  1*  Eccn^  Senate  ne  ha  abbondanti  prove  nelTe 
direzioni  de*  negozj  vertenti.** 

163. 

Rtlazione  del  N.  H»  Franc,  Fenier  K^  rxiomato  ambcucidt,  da  Roma^  1744, 24  Apr. 

Unfortunately  only  two  loose  leaves,  devoted  to  a  description  of  Benedict  XIV. 

Venier  asserts  that  the  cardinals  had  never  wished  to  have  this  pope:  **  inal- 

zato  anzi  dalle  sue  rare  virtu,  dalle  vicende  di  quel  conclave,  dalle  sue  note  lun- 

Shezze,  che  da  un*  efiicace  favore  de*  Cardinali  che  lo  esaltarono.    Fu  opera  sola 
el  divino  spirito.** 
**  II  papa,**  he  continues,  **  dotato  di  cuore  aperto  e  sincere  trascuro  sempre 
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ogn*  aim  di  quelle  erti  che  si  ehiamtno  romuiesche  e  lo  tteeeo  earattme  ehe  feee 
eonoscere  eensa  rieenra  allora  che  era  prelato,  fa  qaello  del  eaid^  Lambertini  e  ti 
pad  dire  qoellodel  papa/* 

164. 
Bdazionedi  AhMt  Mounigo IT Kmr riianiato  ambaadai.  di  Bomth  1750*  Uj^» 

This  is  not  the  same  person  as  the  envoy  of  the  year  1737.  The  first  was  tbs 
son  of  Aloise  Mocenigo  the  third:  this  is  a  son  of  Alaise  Moeeniffo  the  first. 

It  is  onfortanate  that  he  too  has  contented  himself  with  three  TeaTes:  I  shall 
extract  entire  the  most  important  passsfles»  in  the  dearth  of  anthentie  infoimaticn 
eooceniing  the  Roman  coart  at  this  penod. 

**  11  regnante  Benedetto  XIV  non  solo  non  ^  mai  stale  nell*  impiego  di  nnn- 
siatare  presso  alcana  corte,  ma  nd  par  ha  sostenato  alcana  legaaione:  egli  e»> 
sendo  TescoTo  d'  Ancona  e  stato  fatto  cardinale,  et  essendo  aieiTcseoTo  di  Bo- 
logna fa  assonto  al  sopremo  grade  in  eoi  regna.  Possede  per  pratiea  fiitta  sin 
dagli  anni  saoi  plii  freschi  1*  ordine  della  coria,  e  non  se  ne  seorda  edhamentey 
dtre  di  che  si  picca  d*  esser  perfetto  canonista  et  ottimo  legale^  non  ammettendo 


egli  in  cid  differensa  dall'  esser  sao  di  deeretalistSt  stadio  che  non  laseia  aldi 
d^oggi  ancora.  *  Perci6  egli  6  panialissimo  del  sao  aditore  mons"  ArgiTillierSv 
percK  si  dirige  coUe  stesse  dottrine.  (Jonformandosi  danoae  le  massime  del 
papa  con  qaelle  del  sao  aditore,  si  rende  qaesti  nel  pontineato  prpsent  nomo 
d*  importanza;  qaaodo  particolarmente  per  Pesercixio  soo,  ch'  dristretto  mile  sole 
eiyili  ispeaioni,  non  aTrebbe  altro  che  il  vantaggio  di  Yedere  in  ogni  yiomo  il 
monarca  ed  ora  entra  adir  parere  neg^i  affari  di  state.  Per  dir  Tero,  egli  d  aono 
di  probita,  ma  di  nessana  esperiensa  negl*  interessi  dei  principi,  aastero  ed  inae* 
eessibile,  scarso  di  corrispondenia  forastieie  non  solo  ma  ancora  tra  li  stessi 
palatini.  Per  V  aara  di  faTore  ch*  ei  gode  sembra  ehe  contrasti  al  caid^  Valenti 
segretario  di  stato  1'  accesso  vantaggioso  presso  del  papa,  che  la  gran  mente  dl 

2ael  porporato,  qaando  voglia  f\i  prema  et  a  lai  convenga,  in  mesio  alle  pid 
iiEcui  determinazioni  e  massime  sempre  possiede  ed  ottiene.  Ed  eecomi  al 
case  di  saperflaita  e  repetizione.  Di  auesto  soggetto,  perspicace  nella  coltara 
degli  affari  poHtici.e  di  stato,  ministro  d*  esperienza  accorto  e  manieroso,  aTran 
detto  qoello  conviene  li  miei  ecc"^  predecessori,  e  circa  questo  non  altro  posso 
aggiungere  se  non  eh*  esli  col  nuovo  posto  di  camerlengo  di  S.  Chiesa,  conferi- 
to^i  da  S.  S^  in  tempo  Sella  mia  ambasciata,  ha  fermato  anche  dope  la  vita  del 
pontefice  quel  ben  onorifico  e  lucroso  posto,  che  lo  rend  era  ancora  necessario  e 
ricercator  quando  forse  dope  di  aver  dimesaa  la  secretariadi  stato  1*  emalazione, 
invidia  e  li  mal  ccntenti  avrebbero  potato  spiegar  la  loro  forza  ed  il  lore  sdegno. 
Va  ora  esente  da  questi  sfoghi,  non  perche  sia  da  ogni  parte  circondato:  ma  aa 
egli  far  fronte  e  scansar  ogni  assalto:  se  a  loi  giova,  cimenta;  in  case  diverse 
non  cura.  Oltre  al  nominate  uditor  del  papa,  poco  o  niente  amico  sao  vi  e  an- 
cora mens'  Millo  datario,  con  il  quale  bencne  a  mio  tempo  appariaaero  riconcili- 
ati  in  amicizia,  in  sostanza  non  lo  erano,  ed  il  detto  datario  epiuttoeto  del  partito 
deir  uditore.  Quesli  tre  soggetti  si  possono  dir  quelU  che  nel  presente  pontifi- 
cato  abbino  ingerenza  ed  intelligenza  negli  affari  dello  stato.  Ma  ae  li  due  pre- 
lati  sono  accetti  per  1'  esposto  di  sopra  ed  il  card*  sa  rendersi  necessario  per 
le  tante  ragioni  ben  note,  peru  arrivano  dei  momenti  ehe  il  papa  ascolta  gli  ani  e 
1*  altro  e  poscia  tutto  a  sua  volonta  e  talento  difierentemente  risolve.  Per  questo 
ancora,  se  vi  sono  degli  altri  ben  distinti  soggetti  tra  li  palatini,  non  contano 
gran  cosa  nel  presente  pontificate  o  almeno  in  rapporto  ai  ^rrayi  affari  dello  stato. 
Uno  e  il  card**  Passionei,  studiosissimo  ed  amante  delle  scienze,  pratico  ministro 
per  le  nunziature  sostenute,  e  non  ha  altra  in^renza  che  nella  secretaria  dei 
orevi.    Del  giovane  prolate  mens'  Marcantonio  Colonna  maggiorduomo  il  zio 


segretario  alle  zifre  mons**  Antonio  Rota,  conosciuto  dal  papa 

di  tutto  il  sagro  coUegio  ed  a  parte  dalle  congregazioni  coram  sanctissimo  per 
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XLii*  Qomo  della  piu  scelta  politica  ed  nn  pensamento  il  piu  fino,  che  per  1*  agffi- 
ustatezza  dell'  estero,  dove  abbia  ad  esservi  un  tratto  d'  accortezza,  altro  non  ha 
micliore,  talmente  conosciuto  necessario  che  con  distinto  modo  si  ammette  anche 
podagroso  nelle  occorrenli  congregazioni,  non  ha  pero  maggiori  ispezioni  che 
quelle  del  suo  carico  o  le  avventizie." 

165. 
Girolamo  Zulian  Relazione  di  Roma^  15  Deeembre^  1783. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  that  peculiar  talent  for  this  sort  of  political 
business  which  had  distinguished  the  Venetians,  declined. 

The  reports  become  shorter;  the  observations  which  they  contain  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  in  the  older  reports  for  penetration  and  comprehensive- 
ness. 

Zulian,  whose  report  is  the  last  which  I  have  used,  treats  no  longer  of  politics, 
of  foreign  affairs,  or  of  the  personal  character  of  Pius  VI;  he  merely  touched 
upon  certain  points  of  the  internal  administration. 

The  papal  exchequer,  according  to  him,  showed  a  considerable  deficit,  which 
was  much  increased  by  the  extraordinary  expenditure,  the  building  of  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes—which  two  works  then 
cost  about  two  millions:  this  deficit  the  g^ovemment  endeavored  to  cover  by  an« 
ticipating  the  revenue,  and  by  the  creation  of  a  paper  currency.  Much  money 
besides  went  out  of  the  country.  **  Le  canapi,  le  sete,  le  lane  che  si  estraggono 
dalla  state,  non  compensano  li  pesci  salati,  li  piombi,  le  droghe  e  la  immensa 
serie  delle  manifatture  che  si  importano  in  esse  da  Geneva  specialmente  e  dalla 
Francia.  II  gran  mezzo  di  bilanciar  la  nazione  dovrebbe  essere  il  commercio 
de  grani:  ma  la  necessita  di  regolarlo  per  mezzo  di  tratte  afiine  di  proveder  sem- 
pre  I'annona  di  Roma  a  prezzi  bassi  lo  rende  misero  e  spesso  dannoso.  Quindi 
resta  oppressa  Tagricoltura  e  spesso  succedono  le  scarsezze  del  genere  che  ob- 
ligano  a  comprare  il  formento  tuori  dello  state  a  prezzi  gravissimi.  E'comune 
opinione  pertanto  che  questo  commercio  cumulativemente  preso  pochissimo  pro- 
fitto  dia  alia  mazione.  Resta  essa  debitrice  con  tutte  quasi  le  piazze  colle  quali 
e  in  relazione,  e  da  ci6  deriva  in  gran  parte  quella  rapida  estrazion  di  monete 
che  mette  in  discreditu  le  cedole  e  forma  la  po  verta  estrema  della  nazione.  Si 
considera  che  il  maggior  vantaggio  di  Rome  sta  colla  piazza  di  Venezia  per  li 
varj  generi  che  lo  state  pontificio  tramanda  a  quelle*di  Vostra  Serenita.'' 

The  measures  resorted  to  by  Pius  VI  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  are 
well  known.    They  are  here  treated  of,  but  not  with  any  very  profound  views. 

Zulian  remarks  that  Pius  VI  had  made  the  cardinals  still  more  insignificant 
personages  than  they  were  before.  On  his  return  from  Vienna  he  had  put  them 
ofif  with  the  most  vague  and  meagre  information:  to  be  sure  it  may  be  said  in 
reply,  that  he  had  but  little  to  tell.  The  fact,  however,  is  true.  Pallavicini, 
the  secretary  of  state,  in  all  respects  a  remarkable  man,  was  disabled  from  taking 
much  share  in  business  by  frequent  illness.  Rezzonico,  according  to  Zulian, 
was  the  person  who  had  most  influence  over  Pius. 
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»^*  Tlie  Appendix  to  VoL  II  furnishes  historical  and  documentary 
notices  in  addition  to  those  in  the  text  of  this  history. 


A. 


Absolution,  i.  147,  486,  499;  ceremony  of 
giving',  to  Henry  IV  of  France,  44d. 

Abstinence,  and  religious  fasting,  i.  123. 

Abuses  of  the  church  of  Rome,  scheme  of 
reform  proposed  by  the  cardinals  to 
Paul  III,  103  n.,  104;  argued  in  the  Ger. 
man  diet,  by  contending  parties,  106, 
109.  (See  Church,  Papacy,  Rome,  6lc) 

Abyssinia,  catholic  missions  in,  ii.  81. 
Beltan  Segued  preferred  Rome  to  the 
Alexandrian  church,  82;  Alfonso  Men- 
des  sent  by  Gregory  XV  to,  ib. 

Accolti,  Benedetto  dcUi,  legate  at  Anoona, 
L241. 

Aecoiti,  Benedetto,  an  enthusiast,  i.  214; 
his  criminal  design,  and  execution, 
215. 

Adrian  VI,  of  Utrecht,  succeeds  Leo  X,  i. 
71,  76;  his  gravity  and  high  reputation, 
62;  his  personal  sentiments,  and  letters, 
72;  the  'Itinerarium  Adriani,'  by  Or- 
tiz, ib.  n^  neutrality  of  this  pope  in  the 
wars  of  Christian  princes,  ib.;  his  zeal 
against  the  Turks  m  their  invasions  of 
Christendom,  73;  difficulties  of  his  po- 
sition iu  effectinsf  reform  in  the  holy 
■ee,  74;  he  revokes  reversions  to  the 
spiritual  dignities,  ik;  his  unpopularity, 
ib.,  247;  inscription  on  the  tomb,  74. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  protestant  strength  at,  L 
313. 

Akbar,  emperor  of  Hindostan,  mission  of 
Geronimo  Xavier  to  bis  court,  ii.  78. 

Alamanni,  poems  of,  i.  290. 

Albani,  Gianfrancesoo,  pope  Clement  XI, 
ii.225. 

Alberigo  of  Barb]4no,  celebrated  captito, 
i.23a 

Alberoni,  cardinal,  his  administratioD,  iL 
S2a 


Albigenses,  cruel  persecutions  of  the,  L 
40. 

Aldobrandino,  Salvestro,  a  Florentine,  and 
father  of  Clement  VIII,  i.  434,  481;  bis 
profession  the  law,  434;  his  five  cele- 
brated sons,  435;  monument  to  his  wife 
Lisa  Deti,  ib. 

Aldobrandino,  Giovanni,  cardinal,  i.  435, 
459, 476. 

Aldobrandino,  Bernardo,  i.  435. 

Aldobrandino,  Tommaso,  philologist,  1. 
435. 

Aldobrandino,  Pietro,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
L435. 

Aldobrandino,  Ippolyto,  pope  Clement 
VIII,  i.  434. 

Aldobrandino,  cardinal  Ippdyto,  ii.  ap- 
pendix, 403. 

Aldobrandino,  Pietro,  nephew  of  Clement 
VIII,  his  administration  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  aged  pope,  L  477, 480,  482. 
ii.  appendix,  356. 

Aldrovandi,  Ulisse,  i.  288. 

Aldus  Manutius,  i.  287. 

Alexander  III,  pope,  iL  144. 

Alexander  VI,  pope,  personal  ambition  o( 
i.  47;  character  of,  48;  his  son  Cesar 
Borgia,  48;  assisted  by  the  Guelfic  party, 
they  take  Rimini,  Pesaro,  and  Faenza, 
49;  they  seek  to  establish  an  hereditary 
dominion,  49;  results  of  their  violent 
measures,  50;  intending  to  poison  a  car- 
dinal, tlie  dish  is  purposely  given  to 
himself,  whereof  he  dies,  50;  venality 
of  his  administration,  53,  245;  sale  of 
indulgences  by,  54;  his  personal  licen* 
tiousness,  61;  appendix,  iu  261. 

Alexander  VII,  cardinal  Fabio  Chigi  elect- 
ed pope,  ii.  155;  is  persuaded  by  Oliva 
that  it  was  wrong  to  refuse  employment 
to  his  nephews,  156;  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration entrusted  to  a  council  of 
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cardinals,  157;  hit  literary  hoart,  ib.; 
his  apathy  in  concerns  of  state,  158, 
182, 186. 

Alexander  VIII,  pope,  early  death  of,  ii. 
223. 

Alfonso  II,  duke  of  Ferrara,  i.  448^454. 

Alkmar,  citizens  of,  cut  their  dikes,  and 
declare  for  William  of  Orange,  i.  345. 

Allatio,  Leone,  instructions  to,  relative  to 
the  Hcidi-lberg  library,  ii.  appendix, 
379. 

Allen,  William,  the  Jesuit,  i.  355;  b  made 
a  cardinal  by  Siitus  V,  397. 

Alva,  duke  of,  marches  from  Naples  to- 
wards Rome,  i.  182;  whilst  menacing 
Paul  IV,  he  shows  deference  to  his  ho- 
liness, 182,  186;  defends  Naples,  184; 
his  executions  in  Flanders,  227,  339; 
taxes  and  confiscations  by,  340;  is  cruel 
and  rapacious,  ib.;  Holland  and  Zealand 
defy  his  power,  345. 

*Amadis  de  Gaul,*  Spanish  chivalry  de- 
picted in.  i.  120, 121,  290. 

Amadis  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  i.  ib. 

Ambrogio,  secretary  to  Paul  III,  i.  156. 

America,  South,  or  the  Spanish  Indies, 
Catholicism  of,  L  318;  mission  to,  ii.  76;^ 
Jesuits'  seminary  in  Mexico,  ib.;  uni- 
versities in  Mexico  and  Lima,  ibb 

Ancients,  study  of  the  classical  works  of 
the,  i.  55«  2o7;  imitation  of,  by  modern 
latin ists,  56, 62;  for  what  objects  studied 
in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  63;  the  Jesuits 
rivalled  the  protestant  schools  in  clas- 
sical  tuition,  325.  ' 

Anchin,  bencdictine  abbey  of,  Jean  Len- 
tailleur  abbot,  i.  369. 

Ancotia,  trade  of,  i.  233,  260,  279;  ii.  103; 
revenues  of^  i.  241;  the  marsh  of,  232, 
233,  241;  history  of,  262,  et  aeq, 

An^clo,  castle  of  St.,  i.  80,  154,  276;  ii. 
104. 

Anglo-Saxon  youths  at  Rome,  i.  31;  pil- 
grims,  ib.;  their  Catholicism,  32. 

Annates,  and  tithes,  of  the  see  of  Rome, 
i.  43,  44,  53,  245. 

Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  Louis  XII  J,  ii. 
96;  Buckingham's  reported  passion  for, 
ib.;  allusions  to,  205. 

Antiquities  of  Rome,  i.  283--285,  287. 

Antoniano,  cardinal  Silvio,  i.  196,  299. 

Antonio,  Fra,  of  Vollerra,  i.  102. 

Antwerp,  city  of,  i.  346;  is  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards,  365;  terms  of  surrender, 
366. 

Apollo  Belvidere,  the,  i.  284. 

Aquapcndente,  scientific  labors  of,  ii.  491. 

Aquaviva,  Claudio,  general  of  the  Jesuits 
ut  Romr,  '•  374:  his  character  and  con- 
duct, 463—467,  471,  501. 

Aqueducts  of  Rome,  i.  282. 

Aquila,  bishop  of,  i.  Ill,  112,  n. 


Arabian  conqaeatt,  i.  30. 

Arabians,  cultivated  learning  and  seieooe 
in  the  middle  ages,  i.  56;  ponrerted  spirit 
of  their  translations,  ib. 

Araoz,  Jesuit  in  Valencia,  i.  141. 

Architecture,  modern  sacred,  L  294. 

Aremberg,  duke  of,  slain  at  Heiligerlee, 
i.  339. 

Argento,  Gaetano,  his  school  of  jurispru- 
dence in  Naples,  ii.  239. 

Arians,  kingdoms  in  the  west  founded  by, 
i.  30,  31. 

Arigone,  ecclesiastic,  i.  298. 

Ariosto,  his  admiration  of  Bembo,  L  57; 
harmony  of  his  poetry,  58,  293;  Leo 
X*s  friendship  for,  60;  bit  'Orlando 
Furioso,*  449  n. 

Aristotle,  Arabic  translationt  o^  L  56; 

-  Italian  followers  of,  291;  oppoeera  o^ 
292;  ii.  206. 

Aristocracy,  of  various  European  states, 
powerful  in  the  17th  century,  ii.  159, 
160. 

Armada,  the  Spanish;  histoiy  of  the  alli- 
ance of  Sixtus  V  and  Philip  II,  against 
Elizabeth,  i.  393— 39& 

Amanld,  the  abb^  Antoine,  oontroversial 
writings  in  favor  of  Jansenism,  by,  ii. 
207. 

Amauld,  Angelique,  and  the  nnns  of  Port- 
royal,  i.  2&. 

Arnauld  d*  Andilly,  celebrated  JanaenisI, 
ii.  205. 

Arras,  bishop  of,  i.  358,  361;  insurrection 
at,  300. 

Art,  carried  to  perfection  in  Italy,  i.  59, 
96. 

Assassinations  prompted  by  bigotry,  i. 
364,  400,  410,  444,  471;  ii.  56. 

Astolphus,  Lombard  king,  i.  31. 

Astroloj^y,  applied  by  the  Arabians  to  the 
practice  of  medicine,  i.  56. 

Astronomy,  of  the  Arabian  authors,  i.  56; 
modern,  324. 

Atonement,  the,  through  Christ,  L  124. 

Augicr,  Esmond,  Jesuit,  i.  341. 

Augsburg,  diet  of,  i.  81,  332;  convoked  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  i.  83;  attended  b^ 
Ferdinand  I,  321,  310;  confession  of,  iu 
31,  33,  114;  peace  of,  349;  ii.  14;  catho. 
licd  gain  the  ascendency  in,  314,  327;  i. 
380;  ii.  33.    See  ii.  appendix,  39a 

Augustin,  St.,  doctrines  of,  i.  137,  205;  ii. 
469,  232. 

'  Augustinus,'  the,  of  Jansenius,  ii.  203. 

Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  L  382;  his 
wife  Anne  of  Denmark,  a  Lutheran,  ib. 

Aulic  council,  the,  ii.  31. 

Austria,  the  catholic  church  of,  i.  106;  iu 
29,  91;  progress  of  the  protestant  tenets 
in,  i.  312;  reformed  preacliers  of  the 
mountainous  territory  of,  ib.;  Jesuits  es- 
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tablished  in,  by  Ferdinand  I,  321.  332; 
protestanta  of,  349;  their  exile  by  Ro- 
dolph  II,  375,  377;  house  of,  ita  influ. 
ence  over  the  catholic  cantuns  of  Swit- 
xerland,  392;  persecution  of  protestants 
In  the  hereditary  dominions  by  Rodolph 
II,  ii.  29,  el  seq,  36;  resisUnce  of  the 
estates,  ib.  37;  the  Exercitium  religiO' 
fita  granted  by  Rodolph,  by  constraint, 
36;  affairs  political  and  religious  of,  60; 
ii.  221,  231. 

Autos  da  £6,  i.  140,  225. 

Azpilcueta,  Spanish  canonist,  i.299. 

Azzolini,  cardinal,  ii.  155,  159,  134. 


B. 


Babylon,  patriarch  of,  ii.  81. 

Baden,  the  margrave  Jacob  of,  converted 
to  Romanism,  i.  385;  the  margrave 
Wilhelm,  ii.  65. 

Baden-Baden,  margrave  Philip  of,  i.  331. 

Badoer,  relatione  o^  ii.  appendix,  340. 

Baglioni,  Roman  family  of,  i,  49,  51,  ib. 
234. 

Bajus  of  Louvain,  his  doctrine,  i.  469. 

Bamberg,  the  Reformation  espoutied  al,  i. 
312;  bishop  Ernest  von  Mcngersdorf 
desires  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  at, 
373;  Neithard  von  ThOngen  restores 
the  Romish  communion,  ii.  27. 

Bandino,  P.  Ant.,  on  the  manners  of  Ro- 
man ecclesiastics,  i.  62. 

Banditti,  Italian,  i.  239, 261, 262;  measures 
adopted  by  Sixtus  V  for  their  extermi- 
nation, 268;  the  priest  Guercino  con- 
demned, 269;  the  bandit  Delia  Fara,  ib.; 
count  Giovanni  Pepoli  condemned,  ib.; 
alarmed  by  the  severities  of  Sixtus,  the 
bandits  murder  each  other,  270;  their 
re-appearance,  under  Piccolomini,  i. 
426. 

Bsner,  celebrated  Swedish  commander, 
ii.  14. 

Barba,  Bernardino  della,  i.  241,  242. 

Barberini,  family  of,  ii.  103, 161,  appendix, 
407. 

Barberini,  Maflfco,  popo  Urban  VIIJ,  ii. 
86, 103,  el  acq.  appendix,  356. 

Barberino,  Francesco,  nephew  of  Urban, 
ii.  105. 

Barcelona,  treaty  of,  between  Clement 
VII  and  Charles  V,  i.  81 ,  89, 1 14. 

Barclay,  George,  controversies  of,  i.  409  n. 

Bari,  duchy  o^  i.  184. 

Barnabitett,  order  of  the,  i.  120;  under  the 
form  of  regular  clergy,  ib.  224. 

BaroniuB,  Caesar,  the  *  Annals*  of,  i.  289, 
299,482,486. 

Barridre,  Jean  de  la,  cistcrcian  abbot,  i. 
366. 


Bartholomew's  day,  St,  massacre  of  pro- 
testants on,  i.  227,  344,  432. 

Basciano,  his  monastery  on  Monte  Co- 
rona, i.  117  n. 

Basilica  of  Rome,  its  Angusteum  or  im- 
ages of  the  CiBsars,  i.  28;  converted  to 
a  Christian  temple,  ib. 

Basle,  council  of,  i.  42,  44,  46, 204;  bishop 
of,  ii.  40. 

Bathi,  Giuliano,  i.  96. 

Bavaria,  dukes  of,  i.  114,  312;  the  protest- 
ant  movement  in,  ib.;  the  duke  adheres 
to  Catholicism,  319;  the  estates  of,  327; 
Albert  V  of,  ib.  329, 376, 383  n  ;  is  con- 
sidered  the  chief  of  the  catholic  churches 
of  Germany,  331,  348;  duke  Ernest  of, 
bishop  of  Freisingen  and  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  368;  duke  William  of,  384; 
Maximilian  I  of,  400,466;  ii.  32, 55, 28, 
63,  64,  66,  114;  Swedes  overrun  the 
duchy  and  take  Munich,  119. 

Beam,  church  property  restored  in,  ii.  52; 
factions  of  Beaumont  and  Grammont 
in,  56. 

Belgians  serving  Philip  II,  in  Germany, 
i.  368. 

Belgium,  returns  to  Catholicism,  i.  367, 
381. 

Bellarmine,  cardinal,  celebrated  contro- 
versial writings  of,  i.  298,  474,  489;  his 
doctrines,  408,  409,  411,  492;  anecdote 
of,  ii.  59. 

Bembo,  Pictro,  his  high  scholastic  merit, 
i.  57;  improves  the  Italian  language, 
ib.;  his  house  in  Padua  frequented  by 
literati,  97. 

Benedict  XIV,  cardinal  Prospero  Lam- 
bertini,  ii.  228;  his  equanimity,  ib.;  hit 
concordat  with  Spain,  229;  grants  the 
title  of  most  faithful  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal, ib.;  his  death,  235. 

Benedictines,  the,  illustrious  men  of  this 
order,  i.  39;  rule  of  St.  Benedict  of 
Nursia,  116;  abbeys  of,  in  Flanders,  359; 
the  restored  monasteries,  ii.  114;  the 
French,  46. 

Benefices,  collation  to,  i.  54;  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  74;  plurality  of,  211;  fines  on 
translation  to  new  benefices,  252;  ex- 
pectation of  promotion  to,  302;  nomi- 
nation to  German,  384;  the  Spanish 
benefices,  ii.  229. 

Bentivoglio,  Giovanni,  his  palace  at  Bo- 
logna, i.  51. 

Bentivoglio,  cardinal  Guido,  Memoirs  of, 
ii.  appendix,  350. 

Berlin  library,  i.  341  n. 

Berne,  city  of,  politics  and  protestantism 
of,  i.  356;  the  catholics,  aided  by  the 
authority  of  Charles  Emanuel  of  Sa. 
voy,  banish  the  protestants,  333. 

Berni,  poems  of,  i.  289, 290. 
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Berulle,  eardinali  his  ne^rotiationB  agaimt 
England,  ii.  45,  46,94. 

Bibbiena,  comedies  of,  i.  57;  epistles  of  the 
cardinal ,  61. 

Biberach,  a  protestant  town,  i.  380. 

Bible,  study  of  the,  i.  63;  Scripture  the  im- 
mediate guide  of  German  theologians^ 
64;  the  Vulgate,  102,  132{  allusion  to 
the  Levites,  i.  490;  the  Jansenist,  or 
Portroyal  version  of,  ii.  208;  Italian 
version  ofi  i.  97. 

Bishops,  preeminence  of  the  Roman,  i. 
29;  nomination  to  sees  in  Germany,  44; 
in  England,  ib.;  in  Spain,  ib.;  of  Italy, 
53;  their  revenues,  54;  pastoral  duties 
of,  102;  temporal  power  of,  109;  ques- 
tion of  the  residence  of  in  their  dio- 
ceses, 203;  and  of  their  divine  right, 
210;  the  prince-bishops  of  Germany,  i. 
312,  et  seq.;  the  ecclesiastical  electors 
of  Germany,  313;  iiv27;  the  protestant 
bishops-  of  Grermany,  L  314;  eminent 
Flemish,  358,  361. 

Boccaccio,  his  influence  on  the  literature 
of  his  age,  i.  62. 

Bodeghem,  Bartholomew,  of  Delfl,  i.  333. 

Bohemia,  dukes  of,  i.  35;  advances  made 
by  theologians  of,  to  Erasmus,  63;  pro- 
tesUnU  of,  i.  82;  iL  26,  28—30,  60; 
Jesuits  in,  i.  322;  ii.  26;  privilem  of 
the  utraquists,  30,  61,  62;  the  derensive 
measures  of  the  Bohemians,  36,  60; 
they  return  to  Catholicism,  &i,  appen- 
dix, 386. 

Boiardo,  his  poem  of  Rinaldo,  i.  58;  his 
Orlando  Innamorata  rc-cast  by  Berni, 
i.  289.  449. 

Bologna,  conference  at,  i.  84;  council  of, 
162, 168;  municipality  of,  234;  their  re- 
demption of  the  subsidy,  a  direct  tax, 
248;  university  of,  272;  school  of  paint- 
ing in,  293;  informatione  di,  ii.  appen- 
dix, 364. 

Bolognetto,  cardinal,  i.  298;  his  mission 
to  Stephen  Bathory,  king  of  Poland, 
ii.  8. 

Bona,  queen  of  Poland,  i.  184. 

Bonelli,  cardinal,  i.  220. 

Boniface.  St.,  the  German  apostle,  i.  32; 
his  infllicnce  in  Gaul,  ib. 

Boniface  VIII,  his  bulls  of  excommunica- 
tion resisted  by  the  Gallican  and  Ger- 
man churches,  i.  41. 

Bonn,  city  of,  invaded  by  Truchsess  arch- 
bishop-elector of  Cologne,  who  had  em- 
braced the  reformed  creed,  i.  367. 

Books,  prohibition  of  heretical,  i.  82,  139, 
329,  488. 

Borghcse,  cardinal,  elected  pope  [Paul  VJ, 
i.  482. 

Borghese,  cardinal,  nephew  of  Paul  V,  ii. 
57. 


Borghese  family,  the,  i.  483. 

Borffia,  Oesar,  ambitions  career  of,  i.  48, 
2§4;  encouraged  by  his  &tber  Alexan- 
der VI,  he  endeavors  to  establish  an 
hereditary  principality,  49:  be  pats  the 
Orsini  to  death,  49;  sUys  Feroto  in  pre- 
sence of  the  pope,  50;  his  personal 
strength  and  beanty,  50;  his  power  at 
Rome,  40;  midnight  raarders  bv,  ib.; 
his  duchy  seized  on  by  Jalios  II,  51; 
aided  by  Louis  XII,  65;  ii.  appendix  261. 

Borgia,  r  rancesco.  duke  of  Gandia,  L 141, 
149. 

Borgia,  cardinal,  ii.  107, 119. 

Boris  Gk>dunow,  iL  21. 

Borromeo,  Carlo,  St,  his  virtuous  charac- 
ter, i.  199,  215;  the  consuUa  esUblished 
by,  200;  was  archbishop  of  MiUn,  222; 
maintained  ligid  discipline,  223;  the 
Milanese  evinced  veneration  fur  him  on 
his  escape  from  assassination,  ib.;  his 
Ciinonisation,  298;  influence  of  his  re- 
putation on  catholic  affairs,  t  ^7. 

Borromeo,  Federigo,  cardinal,  L  298. 

Boucher,  Jean,  his  democratic  doctrines, 
i.  410;  his  *  Sermons,*  ib.  443. 

Bourbon,  Charles  duke  of^  assaults  Rome, 
May  5, 1527,  at  the  head  of  an  adven- 
turous army,  i.  80;  allusion  to,  182. 

Bourbon,  cardinal  of,  i.  399. 

Bourbon  family,  govern  Naples,  it  SK27. 

Bourbons  of  France,  the  restoration  oC 
and  subsequent  ecclesiastical  concerns, 
ii.  250,  adjinem. 

Bonrdelot,  M.  ii.  176. 

Brabant  reduced  by  the  prince  of  Parmi, 
i.  365;  Peter  Peckius,  ii.  57. 

Bramente,  edifices  raised  at  Rome  by,  i. 
59. 

Brandenburg,  elector  of,  i.  44;  the  Luthe- 
ran church  established  in,  ^,  314;  Jo- 
achim of,  109;  Albert  of,  a  leader  of 
the  protcstants,  183;  the  margraves  Jo- 
achim and  Christian  Ernest  of,  ii.  35. 

Breda,  siege  of,  ii.  90. 

Bremen,  archbishopric  of,  i.  314;  Henry 
of  Saxe-Lauenburg*s  death,  369,  383. 

Britain  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  i.  30. 

Brittany,  the  stronghold  of  the  French 
protestants,  i.  316. 

Brixen,  bishopric  of,  i.  378. 

Bruccioli  Italian  translator  of  the  Bible, 
i.  97;  his  dialogues,  ib. 

Bruges,  celebrated  Flemish  emporium,  I 
364,  366. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  a  true  philosopher,  L 
291. 

Brunswick,  princes  of,  i.  314;  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Halberstadt,  i.  ib. 

Brussels  submits  to  Philip  II,  i.  365. 

Buccr,  his  arguments  at  the  conference  of 
RaUsbon,  i.  106,  111. 
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Backingham,  Villiera  duke  of,  ii.  73^  87; 

his  failure  in  the  expedition  against  the 

Isle  of  Rh6,  96;    when  preparing  to 

aaccor  La  Rochelle  he  is  assassinated 

by  Felton,  97. 
Bogenhagen,  founder  of  Lotberaniam  in 

Denmark,  i.  310. 
Bulls,  various  papal,  alluded  to,  i.  53  n., 

54  nn  133  n.,  136,  178,  219,  220,  224, 

232,  244,  248,  249,  271,  274,  457;  ii. 

232,  239. 
Buoncompagno,  Ugo,  pope  Gregory  XIII, 

i.  231—239,  253. 
Buoncompagno,  Giacomo,  son  of  Gregory 

XIII,  i.  254,  261. 
Buoniigliulo,  Rudolfo,  i.  258. 
Borgondians,  the,  i.  31;  chiefly  Arians, 

ib. 
Burmannus,  Caspar,  references  to,  L  71  n., 

72  n. 


C. 


Cabrera*s  history  of  Philip  II,  i.  361. 

Cesar,  worship  of,  i.  28. 

Cajetan,  cardinal,  i.  71. 

CaJatigirona,  Bonaventura,  general  of  the 
Franciscans,  i.  475,  476. 

Calendar,  the  Gregorian,  i.  256,  et  Btq, 

Calvin,  John,  at  first  supposed  a  Lutheran, 
i.  153;  genuine  spirit  of,  where  predo- 
minant, i.  315;  is  invested  with  power 
at  Geneva,  316;  his  severer  theological 
system,  468. 

Calvinism,  its  anti.cathoIic  doctrines,  i. 
150,  153,  468;  its  irresistible  force  in 
captivating  the  minds  of  men,  315; 
countries  in  which  it  arose,  and  to 
which  it  extended  its  creed,  315;  divi- 
sions  of  the  Calvinists  into  episcopali- 
ans, puritans,  Arminians,  and  gomar- 
ists,  ii.  50. 

Calvinists,  the,  Rome  especially  intolerant 
towards,  i.  137. 

Camaldoii,  strict  seclusion  of  the  order  of, 
i.ll6. 

Camera  apostolica,  the,  i.  105,  277. 

Camerino,  confiscated  by  Paul  III,  and 
given  to  Ottavio  Farneae,  i.  158;  re- 
stored to  the  church,  165. 

Campagna,  breed  of  horses  of  the,  i.  232; 
banditti  of  the,  261. 

Campanello,  torture  inflicted  on,  i.  291. 

Campeggi,  the  legate,  accompanies  Cle- 
ment VII  into  Germany,  i.  81;  his  bold 
project  against  the  independence  of  the 
empire,  81;  his  Intimetio  data  daari 
[Charles  V,]  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
82;  authentic  copy  of  that  document, 
82  n.,  ii.  appendix,  386. 


Campion  and  Pursons,  Jesuits,  their  mis- 
sion to  England,  i.  355. 

Canisius,  Peter,  Jesuit,  i.  142,  319;  cate- 
chism of,  authorised  to  be  used  by  ca- 
tholics, 325,  376;  mission  of,  to  the 
German  ecclesiastical  electors,  332. 

Canon  law,  the,  i.  485. 

Canonists,  the  German,  ii.  242. 

Canonisation,  i.  300;  ii.  58,  59. 

Canons  of  the  church,  L  314,  485. 

Capello,  Polo,  i.  50  n.,  ii.  appendix,261, 263. 

Capistrano,  friar  minorite,  i.  43. 

Capuchins,  the  discipline  and  silence  main- 
tained by,  i.  117,  367,  386,  495;  ii.  69. 

Caracci,  school  of  painting  of  the,  i.  293; 
Ludovico,  ib.;  Agostino,  Annibal,  ib. 

Caracciolo,  •  Life  of  Paul  IV,*  by,  i.  62 
n.,  96  n.,  117, 190  n.;  ii.  appendix,  310. 

Caraffa,  cardinal  Giovanni  rietro,  i.  96, 
103,  112,  136,  165;  his  character  of 
zealot,  117;  his  eloquent  preaching  as  a 
theatin,  119;  Loyola  visits  his  convent 
at  Venice,  127;  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
133;  grand  inquisitor,  136,  tt  »eq.\  for 
his  pontiflcate,  see  Paul  IV. 

Carafia,  cardinal  Carlo,  i.  180,  181, 183, 
186, 187,  188;  is  tried  b^  command  of 
Pius  IV,  199;  his  execution  with  divers 
kinsmen  of  Paul  IV,  ib. 

Caraffa,  duke  of  Palliano,  i.  182, 186, 188; 
murders  his  duchess,  198;  his  execu- 
tion, 199. 

Caraffa,  marquis  of  Montebello,  i.  182, 
199;  the  marchesa,  188. 

Caraffa,  Carlo,  papal  nuncio  in  Germany, 
ii.  60,  61  n.,  63  n.,  91  n.,  92;  ii.  appen- 
dix,  375,  386.  396. 

Caraffa,  A.,  his  mission  as  nuncio  to  the 
Rhenish  states,  ii.  appendix,  399. 

Cardinals,  conclaves  of  the,  i.  71, 108, 171, 
427,  432,  434,  446,  482;  ii.  103,  148, 
155,  157,  appendix,  345,  348;  scheme 
of  church  reform  drawn  up  by,  i.  103; 
preside  at  the  council  of  Trent,  133; 
six,  appointed  as  inquisitors,  136;  cor- 
rupt nomination  of,  156;  ambition  of^ 
239;  congregations  of^  by  whom  founded, 
273,  398,  432;  ii.  157;  qualifications 
and  qualities  for  the  dignity,  i.  274;  du- 
ties and  conduct  of^  300,  303;  number 
of,  274;  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V, 
297,  423;  of  Clement  VIII,  477, 

Carinthia  and  Carniola,  ii.  29,  91. 

Carlovingian  dynasty,  the,  i.  32. 

Carnesecchi  of  Florence,  i.  102;  burnt  at 

Rome,  221. 
Carnival,  excesses  of  the,  i  387. 
Caro,  Annibal,  *  Letters*  of,  i.  1 68  n. 
Carpi,  cardinal,  i.  159, 189;  death  of,  205. 
Carranga,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  L  225; 
his  death  by  sentence  of  the  inquisition 
at  Rome,  ib. 
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Cartes,  Dc«i,  mathematiciim,  ii..l73. 

Carvalho,  Portaguese  rainister,  eipels  the 
Jesaits,  ii.  235. 

CoBa,  GioYaniii  della,  *  poems*  of,  i.  139. 

Cassimir,  count  palatine;  history  of  this 
protestant  prince,  i.  367 — 368. 

Cassoni,  count,  ii.  2^. 

Castelvetri  flies  to  Germany,  i.  138. 

Castro,  the  war  of,  iL  141 — 148. 

Castro,  Francisco  de,  i.  497. 

Catechism,  the  Roman,  i.  226;  of  the  Je- 
suit Canisius,  325;  of  the  Jesuit  Augier, 
341. 

Catherine  of  Arragon,  divorce  of,  i.  89. 

Catherine  de  Medicis,  betrothed  to  Henry 
II,  L  85;  she  deciares  against  religious 
toleration  in  France,  342,  343;  foonds 
the  capuchin  convent  in  Paris,  386;  ii. 
appendix,  288. 

Catholicism,  general  disposition  in  the 
west  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of^  i.  31; 
beginning  of  the  regeneration  of,  505; 
tenets  of  some  Italian  ecclesiastics 
analogous  to  the  reformed  religion,  101; 
new  orders  of  regular  clergy  contri- 
bute powerfully  to,  120;  propagation  of, 
131,225;  compared  with  protestantism, 
134;  separation  from,  final,  153;  obsta- 
cles to  its  triumph  over  the  rival  creeds, 
ib;  the  primitive  element  of  protest- 
antism excluded  by  the  Romish  reform 
under  Pius  IV,  213;  spirit  of  rigid  Ca- 
tholicism, 214;  system  of  dogmatic 
Catholicism,  whence  sprung,  213;  its 
new  conflict  with  protestantism,  231;  ii. 
15;  its  influence  beneficial  to  Italian 
poetry,  i.  2J2;  and  to  painting,  294;  also 
to  architecture,  295;  revival  of  the  spirit 
of,  305;  decline  of,  throughout  Germa. 
ny,  311,  371,  372;  possessions  of  the 
catholic  church  wrested  by  the  protest- 
ant  authorities,  314;  prospects  of,  ib.; 
its  vigorous  assaults  upon  the  existence 
of  protestantism,  318,  393;  restoration 
of,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Ne. 
therlands,  &c.,  330,  332,  368,  393;  the 
Profe88ioJideo,33^t  352;  violent  modes 
of  upholding,  at  leogth  exchanged  for 
conciliatory,  and  advantage  of  the  lut. 
ter,362,  3h2;  triumph  of  Catholicism  in 
France,  385 — 393;  its  prcteniiions  of 
being  the  only  true  religion,  408;  the 
more  ortltodoi  catholics,  502;  triumphs 
of,  ii.55, 60, 84, 97;  in  South  America,  76; 
in  Mexico,  ib4  in  the  East  Indies,  at 
Goa,  dtc,  77;  barriers  erected  against 
the  progress  of,  123. 

Catholics.  See  Catholicism,  Papacy,  Rome, 
&,c. 

Cavalli,  Dispaccio  di  Spagna,  &.C.,  L  338 
n.,  339  n^  340  n. 


Cecchini,  cardinal,  autobiography  of,  U. 
appendix,  414. 

CelibAcy,  its  effect  on  the  secular  clergy,  • 
i.  39. 

Cerroni,  family  of,  Guelphic  partisans,  i. 
283;  the  Rinaldi  and  Ravagli  of  this 
clan,  inimical  to  each  other,  ib. 

Chancery,  the  papal,  L  53, 105;  the  can* 
celleria  built  by  Julius  II,  28i. 

Chapters,  privileges  and  exemption  oC  i. 
211,  384;  endowments  of,  transferred  to 
protestants,  314. 

Charity,  i.  132. 

Charlemagne  overthrows  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  and  ratifies  the  donation  of 
the  exarchate  to  the  popes,  i.  33;  is 
crowned  by  Leo  III,  at  Rome,  as  em- 
peror of  the  west,  34;  nations  obedteot 
to,  ib.;  his  absolute  power  in  Italy,  ib. 

Charles  Martel,  his  victory  over  AbdaU 
r&hman  IV,  i.  32. 

Charles  V,  the  emperor,  his  claim  on  Loro- 
bardy,  i.  68;  his  treaty  with  Leo  X  tor 
the  conquest  of  Milan  from  the  French, 
69;  sends  an  embassy  to  his  former  pre- 
ceptor Adrian  VI,  72;  alliance  with 
Clement  VII,  76;  consolidates  his  power 
over  all  Italy,  81;  his  kind  and  tbooght- 
ful  character  inclines  him  to  lenicner 
regarding  the  German  Lotherana,  86; 
not  the  interest  of  this  powerful  mo- 
narch to  execute  papal  decrees,  83;  he 
confers  with  Clement  at  Bologna,  84; 
his  sincere  wish  for  a  peaceable  settle- 
ment of  religion,  106,  110;  his  early 
times,  107  n.;  opposition  to  his  views  of 
conciliution,  114;  he  prepares  for  war 
against  the  protestant  princes  of  Ger- 
many, 131;  his  aUiance  with  Paul  III 
against  the  Turks,  157;  makes  peace 
with  Francis  I,  at  Nice,  158;  war  re- 
newed fur  Milan,  159;  alliance  of  his 
daughter  Margaret  with  Ottavio  Far- 
nese,  158,  160,  161;  he  unites  with 
Paul  III,  and  attacks  the  protectant 
league  of  Smalcalde,  162,  316;  publishes 
the  Inttrim,  168;  his  personal  and  po- 
litical vieWM,  169,  172;  is  nearly  over- 
powered by  the  German  protestants  and 
their  foreign  supporters,  173;  state  of 
his  dominions,  178;  his  dispute  with 
Paul  IV,  179;  sends  Alva  against  Rome, 
182. 

Charles  II,  king  of  Spain,  ii.  225—230. 

Charles  of  Austria,  the  rival  of  Philip  V, 
is  recognised  by  Clement  XI,  but  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  ii.  226. 

Charles  111,  king  of  Spain,  banishes  the 
Jesuits,  ii.  237. 

Charles  VI 11,  king  of  Frsncc,  i.  68. 

Charles  IX,  of  France,  i.  227, 257;  mas* 
•acre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day,  by,  344. 
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CSiarles  X,  king  of  France,  his  throne 
overtorned,  and  occapied  by  Loaia  Phi- 
lippe of  Orleans,  ii.  ^6. 

Charles,  the  archduke,  i.  349,  376,  378. 

Charles  of  Sweden,  duke,  ii.  14,  15,  18, 
SI. 

Charles  I,  when  prince  of  Wales,  his  pro- 
jected marriage  with  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess, ii.  73;  repairs  to  Madrid,  74;  con- 
ditions of  the  nuptials,  75,  87;  Charles, 
however,  marries  Henrietta,  daughter 
of  Henry  IV,  of  France,  ib.;  reign,  94, 
96,133. 

Chastel,  Jean,  attempts  to  assassinate 
Henri  IV,  i.  444. 

Chastity,  vow  of  Loyola,  and  Xavier,  Fa- 
ber,  ArO^  take  the,  i.  127. 

Chltilton,  marshal  de,  ii.  68. 

Chieregato,  papal  nuncio,  instructions  by 
Adrian  VI  to,  i.  73. 

Chigi,  house  of,  i.  281;  the  Chigi  library, 
275,311  n.;  cardinal,  ii  121. 

Chigi,  cardinal  Fabio,  121;  elected  pope, 
ii.  155.    {See  Alexander  VII.) 

Chigi,  Mario,  inspector  of  the  annona,  ii. 
156. 

Chigi,  Flavio,  cardinal  padrone,  ii.  156, 
157. 

Chigi,  Agostino,  ii.  156,  157. 

China,  missions  to,  ii.  77;  father  Ricci's 
success  in,  79;  Yi^its  Pekin,  ib.;  Confu. 
cius,  ib4  Christian  churches  built,  80; 
credit  gained  by  foretelling  lunar 
eclipses,  ib. 

Chivalry,  Christian;  the  ardor  for  crusades 
abated,  i.  43;  religious  orders,  dcc^  44; 
the  knights  templars,  ib. 

Choiseul,  duke  de,  ii.  234 

Clirist,  birth  of,  i.  26;  life  of,  ib.;  purity 
and  sublimity  of  his  teaching,  ib.;  Jesus 
annulled  the  law  by  its  fulfilment,  ib.; 
monogram  of  tho  name  of  Jesus,  28; 
gospel,  the,  98;  **Of  the  ben^fiu  a/  the 
death  of;*  99,  100,  102,  139;  Caspar 
Contarini  on  the  law  of,  104;  the  grace 
o^  105;  Loyola's  views  of  the  royal 
character  of  Jesus,  122;  Luther*s  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement,  124;  righteous- 
ness o(^  133,  134;  the  Lord's  supper, 
109, 126,  203,  204.  311—313;  tomb  of, 
417;  the  inherent  righteousness  of,  469; 
order  oC  44. 

Christendom,  stale  of,  on  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  i.  30; 
in  the  eighth  century,  ib.;  struggle  to 
curtail  the  power  of  the  popes  through- 
out, 45;  invasion  of  by  tJie  Ottoman 
power,  72.    See  Europe,  &c. 

Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire,  I.  25; 

universality  of  the  faith,  26;  invitee  all 

mankind,  ib.;  forbade  sacrifices  to  the 

Roman  emperor,  27;  the  religion  pro- 
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gsr  to  man,  28;  effect  of  the  fall  of  the 
Oman  empire,  on,  30;  is  overpowered 
in  the  east  by  Islamism,  33;  its  indif- 
ferent tone  at  Rome,  according  to  La- 
ther, 62;  the  Reformation  and  its  causes, 
63,  et  $eq.;  the  protestant  faith  desig. 
nated  as  the  purer  form  of,  90;  the  in- 
quisition instituted  to  support  the  Ro- 
mish doctrines,  137;  the  three  great 
forms  of^  irreconcilable,  153.  (See 
Church,  &.C) 

Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  daughter  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  it  170;  her  ardor 
in  state  affairs,  172;  passion  for  study, 
ib.;  a  patroness  of  eminent  philologists, 
ibn  176,  183;  her  habits  and  character, 
173,  her  religious  doubts,  178, 187;  she 
receives  the  Jesuits  from  Rome,  178, 
179;  her  curious  mode  of  profbssing 
Catholicism,  187, 184;  abdication  of  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  179 — 181;  her  tra- 
vels, ib.;  she  puts  Monaldeschi  to  death, 
182;  public  opinion  excited  against  that 
illegal  execution,  182;  her  residence  at 
Rome,  ib. — 185;  further  allusions  to, 
221  n. 

Chrodegang,  monastic  role  of,  i.  116. 

Chrysostom  on  idolatry,  i.  27. 

Church,  early  government  of  the,  i.  29; 
republican  forms  of,  ibb,  the  primitive 
hierarchy,  ib.,  pre-eminence  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  recognised  early,  ib.; 
nature  of  the  constitution  of,  at  Rome, 
ib.;  difficulties  of  the  Roman  bishops 
from  the  invaaions  of  Lombards  and 
Arabs,  30;  catholics  among  the  Franks, 
Borgundians,  and  Visigoths,  31;  of 
Rome,  Germanised,  34;  the  western  or 
Romish,  ib.:  temporal  authority  of  Ger- 
man and  Italian  bishops,  35,  36;  subjee- 
tion  of  the  popes  to  the  emperors,  36; 
clerical  investitures  by  temporal  princea 
abrogated  by  Gregory  VII,  38;  Latin, 
no  longer  the  universal  language  of  the 
western  churches,  41;  the  Gallican  and 
German,  rebel  against  Romish  excom- 
munications, ib.;  Edward  III  resists 
the  Romish  pontiff,  42;  consequences  of 
the  schisms  of  the  Romish,  ib.;  nomi- 
nation  to  bishops*  sees  in  the  hands  of 
various  European  kings,  44,  45;  decline 
of  the  spirit  of  subservience  to  the 
popes,  45;  account  of^  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, 46;  intrusion  of  a  secular  spirit 
into,  53;  lawa  of  the  Roman  see,  54; 
tithes  and  taxes  at  Rome,  53,  243,  et 
9eq,;  benefices  hereditarily  handed  down 
by  the  appointment  of  coadjutors,  54; 
influence  of  the  Franciscans,  54,  55; 
Romish  doctrines  of  purgatory,  &c.  ib.; 
corruption  of,  and  grasping  at  benefices 
and  offices,  55,  73, 244;  phtkMophy  and 
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beret  J  avowed  at  Rome,  61, 62;  iodiffer- 
enoe  of  the  Italian  and  German  nations 
towards,  63;  the  Reformation,  64;  con- 
nection of  state  politics  of  Europe  with 
the  Reformation,  65, 71, 75, 113;  Adrian 
VI,  attempts  a  reform  of  the  holy  see, 
74;  the  diet  of  Spires  resolYes  to  effect 
a  reformation  of  the  errors  of,  78;  de- 
cree of  the  empire  signed  by  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  granting  toleration  to  the 
German  States,  ib.;  5ie  reformed  cbareh 
established  in  Saiony,  Hesse,  ^c^  79; 
Clement  VII,  afler  his  humiliation;  re- 
turns an  ungracious  reply  to  German 
protestant  delegates,  ol;  the  pope's 
memorial  presented  by  him  to  Charles 
V,.  ib.;  the  emperor  aUrms  the  court  of 
Rome  by  the  proposition  of  a  general 
council,  83;  German  Lutheran  churches 
firmly  established,  88;  career  of  Cle- 
mcnt  VII,  closes  in  misfortunes  for  the 
holy  see,  89,  90;  doctrines  of,  analogous 
to  the  Reformation,  96, 98,  el  $eq,;  ques- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  101, 
.313;  government  of  the  Roman,  103; 
the  sacred  union  of  the  Church  defbnd- 
cd,  103,  105, 113;  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  protestants,  by  internal  reforms  at 
Rome,  103, 106, 109;  articles  of  church 
re-union  proposed,  100;  failure  therein, 
115;  temporal  government  of,  409;  com- 
munion, 109,  136;  iL  304,  311,  313; 
doctrines  of  atonement  and  reconcile- 
ment, 133,  134;  council  of  Trent,  130, 
6lc.;  doubts  that  had  arisen,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  required  that  a  coun- 
cil  should  be  convened,  131;  the  ques- 
tion of  dogmas  made  to  precede  that  of 
reform  of  the  Romish  church,  131, 140; 
bull  of  Paul  III,  for  the  reformation  of 
the,  133;  institutes  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  135;  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
churches  defined,  ib.;  influence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  inquisition,  at 
Rome,  on  mens'  minds,  137;  influence 
of  Jesuitism,  149,  150;  of  Calvinism, 
150;  failure  of  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
three  chief  creeds,  153;  the  Jnierim 
published  in  Germany,  168;  congrega- 
ticHi  for  papal  reform,  appointed  by  Paul 

IV,  178;  losses  sustained  by  the  catho- 
lic church,  195;  state  of  the  German 
and  English  reformed  churches,  303; 
third  council  of  Trent,  details  respect- 
inff  it,  ib.  et  aeq^  503,  503;  details  of 
reform  effected  by  this  council,  313; 
church  discipline  carried  to  rigorous 
excess  by  Pius  V,  318,  319;  renewed 
conflict  between  Catholicism  snd  pro- 
testantism, 331,  503;  patrimony  of  the 
Roman,  333;  fund  dedicated  by  Sixtus 

V,  for  the  use  of  the  church,  376, 378; 


church  music,  395,  S9C;  tbe  Conntfr- 
Reformation  a  chief  object  of  this  his- 
tory, 309,  H  $€q ,  405,  H  tq^  503;  deri- 
cal  secnlarixation  further  carried  out,  in 
the  northeast  of  Europe,  310, 314;  pro- 
testant chorches  of  Germany,  311;  H 
9eq,;  spiritual  princes  of  Gennany,  313, 
«  314;  canons  of  the  cboreh,  314;  influ- 
ence of  religion  in  altoring  tbe  politieal 
constitution  of  states,  317;  wbat  king- 
doms remained  obedieot  to  the  pope, 
319;  contrasts  in  religion  thronghoot 
Europe,  350;  the  church  of  Sweden,  its 
fluctuations,  351,  si  weq^  contest  of  tbe 
two  creeds  in  Flanders,  356,  358,  « 
pauim;  tbe  same  contest  narrated  as  to 
Germany,  367,  384;  relaxation  of  dis- 
cipline, 404;  connection  between  cborcb 
and  sUte,  406,  sf  9e^  doetrinea  held  by 
Romidh  controversialists  and  tbe  Jesnits, 
407,  410;  state  of  tbe  Galilean  cborcb 
under  Henry  IV,  445, 547;  controversy 
of  Molina  and  the  Dominicans,  469, 
470;  exemptions  of  clergy  from  state 
burtbena,  taxes,  du^  490,  492,  493; 
schism  of  the  Venetian  church  tbreat- 
ened,  496;  censures  of  that  ohnrcb  pro- 
noonced  by  Paul  V,  494,  495,  499;  im- 
portant  change  in  tbe  Romisb,  508; 
restoration  of  tbe  balance  of  tbe  two 
confessions,  ii.  130,  133;  importanoe  of 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  the  ooodo- 
sion  of  aggravated  religious  conflicts, 
133;  the  established  cborcb  of  England, 
ii.  333,  &.C 

Chytrseus,  his  treatise  on  the  confession  of 
Augsburg,  i.  353. 

Citeauz,  abbev  of,  i.  386. 

Civilisation  of  tbe  14th  and  15th  centuries 
contrasted,  i.  40,  43;  its  progress  effects 
a  revolution  in  ecclesiastical  affaire,  45; 
art  of  printing,  and  revival  of  learning, 
promote,  56. 

Civita  Vecchia,  port  of,  i.  556. 

Clario,  Isidoru,  corrector  of  the  Vulgate, 
i.  103. 

Classics,  the,  study  of,  renewed  in  Italy, 
i.  55. 

Clavius,  Christophonis,  i.  356,  398,  301. 

Clement  VII,  when  cardinal  Giulio  de* 
Medici,  enters  Milan  in  triompb,  L  60; 
concurs  in  the  election  of  Adrian  VI 
on  the  demise  of  his  own  cousin  Leo  Ji, 
71;  is  chosen  as  successor  to  Adrisn, 
75;  his  moderation,  ib.;  lealoos  fulfil- 
ment of  his  pontifical  dutiaa,  ib4  bis 
services  toCharlee  V,  76;  takes  cSStmm 
at  the  grasping  policy  of  tbat  emperor, 
ib.;  his  intrigues  against  the  Spanisb 
power,  77;  his  dedaration  aninst 
Charles  V  and  tbs  Spaniarda  inltaly, 
78;  bis  character  not  equal  to  aiicflttbe 
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progrew  of  Refbrmatimi,  79;  endanger- 
ed  m  Rome  by  the  effervescence  of  the 
German  popaUtions  which  had  secured 
their  religious  liberties,  ib ;  the  assault 
of  Rome  by  Charles  of  Bourbbn,  80; 
Oenent  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  80,  88;  to  recover  Florence  for 
the  Medici,  Clement  renews  bis  alliance 
with  the  emperor,  80;  constrained,  for 
*  the  honor  of  the  holy  see,  though  on> 
willingly,  to  convoke  an  ecclesiastical 
ooancil,  84;  deeply  offended  by  Charles 
V  refusing  to  repress  the  Lutherans,  84, 
65;  motives  of  his  new  alliance  with 
Francis  I,  to  whose  son  (Henry  II)  he 

Sives  the  hand  of  his  niece  Catherine 
B  Medicia,  85;  the  state  policy  of  this 
pope  most  favorable  in  its  consequences 
to  the  establishment  of  the  protestant 
ehurches,  88;  his  relations  with  Henry 
VI II  and  with  England,  89;  he  exacts 
that  Henry*s  suit  for  a  divorce  should  be 
pleaded  at  Rome,  ib.;  Clement's  career 
closed  amid  political  and  domctftic  dis. 
cord,  ib.;  hb  sorrows,  90;  his  pontificate 
calamitous,  ib.;  hb  attack  on  the  liberty 
of  Ancona,  341;  finances  and  taxes  of^ 
247;  conclave  o^  ii.  appendix,  268,  288. 

CSement  VIII,  cardinal  Ippolyto  AJdo- 
brandino  elected  pope,  i.  484;  his  early 
hbtury,  435,  ii.  10;  hb  habits,  and  at- 
tention to  the  papal  administration,  i. 
435,  «f  9eq.;  gives  absolution  to  Henry 
IV,  437,  447;  hb  negotiations  with 
Henry  relative  to  the  government  of  the 
Galilean  church,  445,  447;  ceremony  of 
the  absolution  of  the  king  performed  at 
Rome,  446;  Clement  makes  conquest  of 
Ferrara  from  don  Cesare  d*  Este,  455, 
460;  his  conduct  respecting  the  Jesuits; 
474;  poliUcal  situation  of,  475,  482; 
vigorous  administration,  477,  ii.  29;  his 
policy  in  rendering  the  power  of  France, 
under  Henry  IV,  a  counterbalance  to 
Spanish  preponderance,  481;  his  death, 
ib.;  life  of,  ii.  appendix,  349,  352. 

Clement  IX,  cardinal  Rospigliosi,  ii.  157, 
138;  on  hb  accession  he  declines  to  dis- 
miss the  papal  ministers  as  hitherto, 
and  retains  them  in  office,  159;  his  boon- 
ty,  ib.;  state  of  Europe  in  his  time,  ib 

Clement  X,  pope,  his  dispute  with  Loub 
XIV  on  the  regale,  ii.  217. 

Clement  XI,  Gianfrancesco  Albani  elected 
pope,  ii,  225;  he  congratulates  Philip  V 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
ib.;  esteemed  a  perfect  type  of  the  court 
of  Rome  for  courteous  manners  and  ir- 
reproachable conduct,  ib.;  his  joy  at  the 
■accesses  of  France,  188;  he  excites 
powerful  adversaries  to  attack  htm  in 
Italy,  326;  b  oonstrained  to  recognise 


the  archduke  Charlee,  as  Charles  III  of 
Spain,  ib.;  his  loss  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  227;   his  consequent  enmity  to 
cardinal  Alberoni,  228. 
Clement  XII,  pope,  invests  don  Carlos  as 

king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  ii.  227. 
Clement  XIII,  pope,  endeavors  in  vain  to 
protect  the  Jesuits,  ii.  236,  238;    hb 
death,  ib. 
Clement  XIV,  Lorenzo  Ganganelli,  pope, 
it  238;  hb  religious  moderation,  239; 
he  abolishes  the  society  of  Jesuits,  240. 
Clement,  Jacques,  regicide,  i.  400,  410. 
Clergy,  early  became  a  distinct  class,  I. 
29, 490;  corruption  of  some  ecclesiastics 
at  Rome,  53,  54;  marriage  of,  109;  celi- 
bacy of,  gave  a  monastic  character  to 
the  entire  class,  116;  the  regular  clergy, 
118,  120,  224;  their  new  condition  and 
costume,  119,  120;  condition  of  tlie  Ro- 
mish hierarchy,  213;  the  secular  clergy, 
310,387;  education  of  the,  in  Germany, 
315;  zeal  of  the  French  catholic  preach- 
ers, 387,  390;  power  of,  at  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  century,  405;  their  exemption 
from  taxes,  ^c,  490,  492,  493;  ii.  230. 
aeves,  William  Duke  of,  i.313,  371;  sUte 

of  religious  divisions  in,  ii.  38. 
Clevis,  miracles  that  contributed  to  the 

conversion  of  king,  i.  31. 
Clony,  abbots  of,  i.  39;  monastic  rule  of, 

disseminated,  116. 
Cologne,  archbishopric  of,  i.  313,  347; 
schools  of;  315,  321;  Jesuits*  college  at, 
321;  the  elector  archbishop  Tracnsesf 
and  nobility  of,  embrace  protestantisnif 
367;  et,  »eq.;  the  elector  superseded  bj 
Ernest  of  Bavaria,  who  restores  Catho- 
licism, 370, 378, 380;  ii.  27.  See  it  ap. 
pendix,  390,  391. 
Colonna,  Roman  family  of,  i.  48,  51, 185; 
the  prothonotary  Colonna  executed  by 
Sixtus  IV,  48;  piety  and  learning  of 
Vittoria  Colonna,  99, 102,  n.;  Vespasiano 
and  Giolia,  100;  ca«tles  of  the  Colonna 
seized  by  Paul  IV,  181;  reconciled  with 
the  Orsini  by  Sixtus  V,  271;  Marc  An- 
tonio Colonna,  184;  Ascanio  Colonna, 
cardinal,  242,  433;  the  consuble  M.  A. 
Colonna,  271.  See  also  iL  160,  et  jmss- 
«tm. 
Commendone,  quotation  from,  i.  302,  313 

n.  ii.  appendix,  323. 
Commerce  of  Italy,  i.  233,  301. 
Commolet,  the  Jesuit,  i.  472. 
Communes,  Italian,  i.  235,  238. 
Commoniun,  the,  in  one  kind,  i.  136, 135, 
311,  352;  in  the  two  kinds,  109,  203, 
204,  312,  352;  according  to  the  Roman 
form,  ii.  27. 
Como,  cardinal  Gallic,  di,  i.  297. 
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Compotitions,  chareh,  at  Rome,  i.  108, 
352;  reform  of  that  practice,  105. 

Conclaves,  papal,  i.  71,  &.C.  427,  &o.  iL 
148.  Appendix,  268,  288,  345,  34&— 
See  Cardinals. 

Concordats  of  Roman  pontiffs,  with  the 
German  prelates,  i.  42;  of  Vienna,  44; 
between  Leo  X  and  Francis  1,  43,  66, 
445;  of  Benedict  XIV  with  Spain,  ii. 
229;  of  Pins  VI  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte,  246;  second  concordat,  si^ed  at 
Fontainebleau,  25(h  revoked  by  Pius 
VII,  251. 

Cond^,  prince  of^  besicf^es  Paris,  i.  341;  is 
excommanicated  by  Sixtus  V,  389. 

Cond^,  prince  of,  his  education,  i.  446. 

Confession,  practice  of,  i.  123,  125, 130; 
influence  obtained  by  the  priests  and 
Jesuits  in  the  confessional,  141,  147, 
405;  *  Manual  of  confessors,*  409;  con- 
fession  of  Augsburg,  81,82,  310,314, 
349,  352,  ii.  14;  confession  of  Geneva, 
L  316;  confession  of  the  Netherlands, 
approximates  to  Calvinism,  317;  catholic 
confession  of  faith,  329, 333;  confession 
of  faith  of  the  council  of  Trent,  333, 
351,  469. 

Confiscation  of  the  property  of  protestants 
in  Germany,  proposed,  i.  8Si, 

Congregations,  monastic,  of  Italy,  i.  116; 
of  cardinals,  273, 298,  432,  477;  of  the 
Jesuits,  497. 

Congregazione  di  stato,  ii.  157. 

Conrad  II,  the  emperor,  his  victory  in 
Champagne,  i.  35;  his  power  in  Italy, 
ib. 

Conscience,  cases  of,  i.  147. 

Constance,  acts  of  the  council  of,  i.  42. 

Constantine,  labarum  of,  i.  28. 

Constantinople,  the  Greek  empire  and 
church,  i.  29;  iconoclastic  dissensions, 
31,  33;  the  patriarchs  of,  34. 

Contarelli,  the  datarius  of  Gregory  XIII, 
i.  254. 

Contarini,  Gasper,  cardinal,  i.  97, 103, 108; 
his  learning,  religion,  and  virtue,  97; 
his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  98  n. ;  lays  his  writings  on 

fenuine  church  principles  before  Paul 
n,  105;  appointed  legate  in  Germany, 
106,  108;  his  studies,  107;  his  public 
life,  107,  et  §eq  ;  his  habits  and  charac- 
ter, 108;  his  negotiations  with  the  Ger- 
man  diet  for  the  desired  pacification  of 
the  church,  106,  111;  failure  of  his  en- 
deavors,  1 15;  his  new  instructions  from 
Paul  in,  as  to  the  council  of  Trent, 
131,  133;  ii.  appendix,  286,308. 

Contarini,  Giulio,  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
i.  132. 

Contarini,  Marco  Antonio,  on  the  papal 
court,  i.  155  n. 


Contarini,  Nicolo,  i.  415,  455  n^  457  n., 
458,  491. 

Contarini,  P.,  quoted,  ii.  89  n.,  105  n.  &f 
appendix,  393. 

Contarini,  Aluise,  ii.  104  n.,  118;  deseribei 
the  court  of  Rome  under  Urban  VIII, 
ii.  appendix,  400. 

Contarini,  Domenico,  iL  223  n. 

Conte,  NaUle,  i.  288. 

Contra  rio,  Eroolc»  put  to  death  by  AUbme 
II  of  Ferrara,  i.  451;  controversies,  473, 
502;  of  Jesuitism  and  JaDaeoisns«iL20S, 
212,  231. 

Cordara,  Julius,  *  History  of  the  Jeenita,* 
by,  ii.  appendix,  371. 

Cordubli,  don  Gonzalez  de,  ii.  101. 

Comero,  relatione  of,  ii.  appendix,  382. 

Corpua  Christi,  the  featival  of,  i.  375. 

Correggio,  paintings  by,  ii.  183. 

Cortese,  Gregorio,  abbot  of  San  Giorgio 
at  Venice,  1.97, 28a 

Cosmo  de*  Medici,  patron  of  leaniing«  L 
56,  139;  an  opponent  to  the  ambition  of 
Paul  III  and  the  Famesi,  161, 172, 186{ 
is  entirely  devoted  to  Pios  V,  221. 

Cossacks,  the,  ii.  26. 

Cotton,  p6re,  Jesuit,  oonfeesor  to  Henry 
IV,  i.  473. 

Councils  of  the  church,  i.  83,  85,  205,  H 
mteeim;  of  Basil,  42,  204;  of  Bokwna, 
162;  of  Constance,  42;  of  Pisa,  6$  of 
Trent— its  first  sitting,  130;  iU  eecond 
sitting,  172,  191;  iU  later  sittings,  202, 
502;  references  to  the  decrees,  dtc  of 
Trent — eee  Papacy,  et  poMnnu  Also, 
ii.  appendix,  290,  298,  Slc. 

Courtray,  Jesuits*  college  at,  L  366. 

Cracow,  bishops  of,  ii.  8,  9;  prolestant 
cemetery  at,  desecrated,  25. 

Creed,  of  Luther,  i.  98,  100;  attempt  to 
unite  the  Roman  and  the  Lutheran, 
106;  Luther*s  strong  objection  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two,  112;  of  Cal- 
vin, 315,  317. 

Cross,  the,  becomes  an  emblem  of  regilion, 
i.  28,  285,  286. 

Cruciata,  the,  i.  45. 

Crusade,  the  first,  i.  39;  carnage  at  Jem- 
salem  by  the  triumphant  crusaders,  40; 
their  zeal,  43;  luke-warmness,  in  the 
15th  century,  when  a  crusade  was  pro- 
posed against  the  Turks,  ib. 

Curia,  the  papal,  i.  53, 105, 235, 295—305, 
427,  442;  ii.  229,  239;  revenues  of  the 
curia,  i.  73;  projects  of,  81;  Henry 
VIII*8  cause  of  divorce  cited  before  the 
tribunal  of,  89;  abuses  of  the,  inquired 
into,  103;  opinions  of,  maintained  by 
the  lUlian  prelates  at  Trent,  204,  206. 

Curione,  Cclio  Secundo,  escapes  from  the 
inquisition,  i.  138. 
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Dtndolo,  M.  quoted,  L  169  n.,  171  b^  173 
n.  ii.;  appendix,  308. 

DttDte  Alighieri,  990. 

Dataria«  office  o£,  >t  Rome,  L  53, 353, 384. 

David,  Jean,  Jeaoit  ofCourtraj,  L  366. 

Etebi  of  tho  EccleaiaaUcai  Sutea,  ii.  133- 
135. 

Decretala  of  the  popea,  i.  399,  485. 

Delfino,  G^  hia  relatione  di  Roma,  iL  ap- 
pendix, 353. 

Delft,  aaaaaaination  of  William  Prince  of 
Orange  at,  L  365. 

Demetrius,  tbo  false,  in  RoMia,  ii.  33-33. 

Denmarit,  the  reformed  church  of,  i.  88, 
90;  it  was  established  in,  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Lutheran  Bugenhsgen,  310; 
king  of,  a  new  champion  of  Uie  cause 
of  protestantism  in  Germany,  ii.  88;  he 
loses  the  battle  of  Latter,  and  his  ge- 
neral, MansBeld,  flics,  91. 

Desmond,  earl  od,  insurrection  oQ  in  Ire- 
land, i.  354. 

DietrichsCein,  cardinal,  ii.  63, 130. 

DiUenffen,  university  of^  i.  315,  334,  338. 

Dice,  Juan  de,  ii.  47. 

Dispensations,  bull  of  Sixtos  IV  respect. 
ing,  i.  53;  abuse  of,  103;  supplied  by  the 
emperors,  when  the  popes  refused  con- 
firmation of  appointments  to  German 
biahoprics,  384. 

Divoroes,  pleas  (or  royal,  before  the  popes, 
i.  89. 

Doganos,  or  custom-houses,  346,  351. 

Dogmas  of  the  church,  i.  133, 140. 

Domenichino,  i.  393. 

Dsminie,  St,  life  of^  i.  131. 

DominicanSfdevoutexereisesand  penances 
of  the,  i.  133;  their  power  in  the  inqui- 
sition, 136;  they  atuck  Molina,  470; 
eontroversy,  473;  of  Spain,  474,  498. 

Dooato,  Leonardo,  L  415;  his  mission  fix)m 
Venice  to  Sixtos  V,  431,  433,  453  n.; 
elected  doge,  488,  excommunicated  by 
Paul  V,  494. 

DoQattwerth,the  execution  at,  ii..33  n.,33. 

Doria  family,  the,  political  tranaactions  of, 
i.  164;  the  Doria  palace,  393. 

Dooay,  Jesuits*  college  at,  i.  355,  360; 
miversity  of,  359. 

Drama,  Italian,  i.  57;  opening  of  modem 
theatres  at  Rome,  57  n.,  60;  tragedy,  57; 
eomedy,  57,  60. 

Drownings,  by  the  inquisition  of  Venice, 
i.  140. 

Dnnkirk  submits  to  Philip  II,  i.  363. 

E. 

Bastem  empire  and  church,  the,  i.  89;  the 
looooelaels,  31;  Leo  the  laaariao,  33;  eo- 
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eroacbmenta  of  Islamisirt  in,  39;  th« 
patriarchate,  34;  overthrown  by  Maho- 
met II,  43;  alliances  of  Sixtus  V  in  th« 
east,  417. 

Echter,  Julius,  bifhop  of  WOrxburg,  i. 
37 f;  he  at  firat  imitatea  the  conduct  of 
archbishop  Truchsess  of  Cologne,  373; 
but,  warned  by  the  exile  of  that  reform- 
er, be  xealoualy  supports  Catholicism 
and  the  Jesuits,  ib. 

Ek:k,  Dr.,  German  divine,  i.  HI. 

Edict,  French,  of  1563,  tolerating  the  re- 
formed religion,  i.  316;  of  Nantes,  473; 
ii.  48. 

Ekiucation,  of  poor  orphans  at  Venice,  i. 
119;  theological,  at  the  university  of  Pa- 
ris, 186,  et  9eq.;  designs  of  the  Jesuits 
in  educating  youth,  130, 148,  146,  331- 
385;  their  attention  to  moral  education, 
146;  they  tsught  gratuitously,  ib^  state 
of  scholatttic  establishments  in  Germany, 
315;  Portroyal,  system  of,  ii.  808-309. 

Edward  III  supported  by  his  parliament 
in  resisting  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  i. 
43. 

Edward  VI  establishes  the  protestant  &ith 
in  England,  i.  167. 

Egmont,  count,  execution  of,  i.  339. 

Egypt,  design  of  Sixtus  V  upon,  i.  417. 

Eichsfcid,  Catholicism  restored  at,  by  Da- 
niel Brendel,  elector  of  Muyence,  i.  334. 

Elizabeth,  re-esttblishrs  the  protestant 
church  of  England,  i.  194, 353;  the  Irish 
rebellion  quelled  by  her  genera),  Sir 
Richard  Bingham,  857;  Gregory  XIII 
hostile  to,  ib.;  is  excommunicated  bv 
Pius  V,  343;  league  of  Spain,  Pius  V, 
Ac,  against,  348,  343,  353;  destruction 
of  Philip  IPs  invincible  armada,  393- 
398;  persecutions  for  religious  opinion! 
in  her  reign,  394-395. 

Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  papal  oonoes- 
sions  to,  i.  45. 

England,  commencement  of  disputes  with 
the  papal  authority,  i.  43;  authority  of 
Henry  VII  over  the  church,  44;  Henry 
VIIPs  disputes  with  Clement  VII,  89; 
the  reformation  in,  90;  Henry  VIII 
unites  the  supremacy  over  the  English 
church  to  his  royal  dignity  101;  Edward 
VI  establishes  the  reformed  church  in, 
167;  Mary  I,  persecution  of  protestanta 
by,  194,  885;  Elizabeth  re-esUblishea 
the  church  of,  194,  et  mg.;  the  Irish 
rebellion,  857;  Cslvinism  the  creed  of 
the  reformed  churcli  under  Edward  VI, 
315;  ita  modification  therein  by  alliance 
with  the  state,  ib.;  catholic  portion  of 
the  nobility  of,  319,  353;  ii.  71;  alliance 
of  the  catholic  powers  sgainat  Elizabeth, 
and  destruction  of  the  invading  arma- 
ment of  Philip  II,  1 343, 353,  &9-398; 
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Ihe  qaoen*f  meaiares  for  the  deftnoe  of  | 
proteBtantism  in,  39i,  el  seq^  the  ba- 
nishes the  Jesuits,  and  pats  many  par- 
tisans  of  the  designs  of  Rome  to  dcAth, 
994-395;  a  spirit  of  rebellion  excited  by 
catholic  partisans  in,  407;  state  of  Catho- 
licism in,  ii.  71,  123;  Urban  YllI,  RU 
chelien,  and  Philip  IV  form  a  design 
against,  94,  95;  the  constitution  of,  123; 
its  aristocratical  tendencies,  159;  victo- 
ries of  Marlborough  over  the  French, 
226;  established  church  of^  222;  catholic 
emancipation  bill,  passed  in  1^9, 254. 

Epernon,  duke  of,  i.  390.    n 

Erasmus  offended  by  false  philosophical 
doctrines,!.  61;  his  paraphrase  and  com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  63; 
is  defended  against  the  schoolmen  by 
Adrian  VI,  72;  his  estimate  of  the  power 
of  Charles  V  in  matters  concerning  the 
faith  of  Germany,  82. 

Ernest  of  Bavaria,  elector  and  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  i.  368-370;  his  other  bishop- 
rics,  368,  370,  378;  ii.  27. 

Este,  house  of,  i.  178,  448;  Alfonso  II  of 
Ferrara,  448-454;  don  Cesare  d*  Este, 
454,  455,  458;  is  excommunicated  by 
Clement  VIII,  457. 

Este,  cardinal  d*,  i.  170;  ii.  appendix,  351. 

Este,  Leonora  d\  her  character,  L  450. 

Este,  Lucrezia  d*,  i.  450,  457,  45^  her 
will,  459. 

Este,  morqnis  Filippo  d\  i.  453. 

Esterhaxy,  count  palatine,  in  Hurgrary,  ii. 
64. 

Etr^cs,  cordinal,  his  despatch  to  M.  de 
Loavois,  ii.  222  n. 

Eo,  in  Normandy,  Jesuits*  college  at,  i. 
385. 

Eucharist,  the,  i.  109,  126, 135.  204,  311- 
313. 

Eugcnius  IV,  pope,  i.  281. 

Europe,  state  of  civilisation  of,  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  i.  40;  national  lan- 
guages of,  41;  kingtdoms  of,  6rmly  esta- 
blished, 43;  connection  of  the  Reforms- 
tion  with  the  political  state  of,  65;  inte- 
rests of  Charles  V  and  of  Francis  I  oc- 
casion a  protracted  war,  66,  74;  balance 
of  power,  an  object  with  the  popes,  76; 
numerous  religious  syntems,  in  the  16ih 
century,  153;  general  movement  in, 
productive  of  wars,  173,  et  pattim;  state 
of  religion  throughout,  in  the  reign  of 
Sixtus  V  over  the  Rofni»h  church,  310, 
et  ieq.;  constitution  of  some  stales  of, 
changed  by  the  Reformation,  317;  state 
of^  moral,  and  political,  at  the  close  of 
the  16th  century,  406;  spirit  of  freedom 
awakened  by  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
power  in,  414,  415,  421;  equilibrium  of^ 
restored  by  the  opposition  of  Henry  IV 


to  Spain,  502;  the  German  eiril  war,  it 
50-55;  conflicting  political  relations  of| 
84-97;  wars  of  Louis  XIV,  921, 223,  H 
sea.;  war  of  the  Spanish  suoeeaBion,224 
-Si30:  altered  state  of,  and  internal  agi- 
tations, 230-234, 242,  mdfinem, 

Eusebius,  on  Christianity,  i.  26. 

Excommunications,  bolls  of,  L  457,  494 

Exorcism,  it  14. 


F. 


Faber,  Peter,  his  intereoarae  of  academic 
studies  with  Loyola,  i.  126, 141  n^  bis 
success  at  Louvuine,  141. 

Faenza,  the  Manfredi  expelled  from,  i.  49; 
Cesar  Borgia  lord  of  ib.  n.;  feuds  allayed 
by  the  Jesuits  at,  141;  political  relations 
of,  236,  239,  240. 

Faith,  doctrinal  system  of,  i.  105, 1 1 1,  124, 
132, 137;  the  catholic  role  of,  202;  Ro- 
mish  profession  of,  subacribed  and  sworn 
to,  213,226. 

Fano,  city  of,  i.  234;  its  podestk  iK  the  holy 
onion  of,  239;  resistance  to  the  papal 
subsidy  at,  249. 

Famese,  cardinal  Alesnndro  di,  instroe. 
tionsto,  i.  76  n.,  76, 113;  (see  Paol  III., 
103,  ef  sf^.,  141  n.,  154, 155,  ef.  sey.,  171;) 
Pier-Luigi  Famese,  son  of  Paol  1 11^ 
141  n.,  164, 165,  242,  assassinated,  165; 
Ottavio  Farnese  acquires  Camerino,  158, 
170;  espouses  Margaret  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  158,  160,  161,  166,  17^222; 
Pictro  Luigi  Farnese  obtains  Novara, 
158;  Vittoria  FarncM*,  159;  cardinal  Al* 
essandro  Famese,  161, 166,  168  n.,  170, 
196,278;  his  resisUncc  to  Clement  VIII, 
479,  eU  $eq  ;  Oraxo  Famese  espouses  a 
daughter  of  Henry  II  of  France,  164; 
Alcssandro  Farnese,  prince  of  Parma, 
governor  of  the  Netherlands  (or  Philip 
II,  361;  his  high  talent  for  administra- 
tion, 361,  364;  the  Palazxa  Farnese,  281, 
Odoardo  Famese,  ii.  141,  et.  teq^  Far- 
ncsi,  family  of^  i.  141,  156;  their  power 
and  magnificence,  158,  161,  164, 170, 
186,  366,  ii.  141;  appendix,  269. 

Fast,  observance  of,  i.  123, 127. 

Felix,  pope,  declaration  of,  i.  42;  his  elec- 
tion, 46. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  his  authority  in 
church  affairs,  i.  35, 45;  court  of,  121. 

Ferdinand  I,  (the  emperor,)  commander  of 
Charles  V*8  forces  in  Itnly,  i.  7^  his  de- 
cree authorizing  the  German  states  to 
guide  themselves  in  religion,  each  ac- 
cording to  conscience,  it).;  litter  from 
Clement  VII  to,  86:  concludes  the  peace 
of  Kadan,87;  his  political  measures,  145, 
195,  20i;  sarcasm  of,  203;  the  emperor 
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Ferdinand*!  articles  for  the  reformation 
of  the  papal  church,  307,  308,  311,  320; 
he  eatahliahes  Jesuits*  colleges  in  his  do- 
minions, 321. 
Ferdinand,  the  archduke  (afUrwardi  Fer- 
dinand II)  378,  ii.  28;  restores  the  catho- 
lics to  power;  in  Austria,  dLc.,  39;  ban 
ishes  Lutheran  ministers,  ib.;  assists  at 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  34;  poblishes  the 
edict  of  interposition,  alarming  to  the 
German  protestants,  35;  joins  the  catho- 
lic confederation,  37;  elected  emperor, 
53,  56,  66;  he  loses  Bohemia,  54;  perse- 
cntes  the  protestants,  61;  his  policy  and 

giwerin  1639,99, 109— 113;  he  aids  the 
oles  against  Sweden,  110;  sends  a  force 
to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  Holland,  ib;  and 
a  third  army  against  Mantua,  111;  de- 
sires his  son  to  be  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  115;  he  dismisses  his  victori- 
OQs  general,  Wailenstein,  116. 

Fermo,  archbishopric  of,  i,  373,  ii.  116. 

Ferrara,  dbputcs  of  the  church  with,  i,  85; 
lapse  of,  to  the  church  of  Rome,  447; 
dudiess  of,  140;  duke  of,  1^  Alfonso 
II,  dnke  of,  448,' el  §ea.;  it  afforded 
a  perfect  typo  of  sn  Italian  princi- 
pality, 453;  the  ooort  of,  450,  451, 
453;  a  fief  of  Rome,  453;  don  Cesare 
d*  Elite,  454,  455;  conquest  of  by  Cle- 
ment  VI 11,  ib.;  legation  and  council  of 
established,  460,  et  teq.;  university  of, 

.  449;  lament  on  the  fall  ot  the  house  of 
Este,  460;  affairs  of,  ii.  sppendix,  348. 

Ferrari,  a  Bamabite  regular  ecclesiastic,  i. 
130. 

Ferrcro,  the  nuncio,  on  the  state  of  Gcr- 

.  many,  ii.  appendix,  357. 

Festivals,  or  feasts,  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
L  356,  385, 375,  496;  ii.  38. 

Feudal  service,  in  Italy,  i,  358. 

FeuilUntines,  austere  penances  of  this  or- 
der, ii.  44. 

Finances  ol  the  see  of  Rome,  L  243,  375. 

Finland,  affairs  of,  ii.  18, 19, 

Flaminio,  M.  A.,  on  tlic  Gospels,  i.  98,  99, 
n^  on  the  Psalms,  100. 

Florence,  house  of  Medici  grand.dukes  of 
Tuscany,  i.  47, 71, 80,  81, 90;  tlie  patrio- 
tic party  compelled  to  fly  to  Venice,  97; 
tlie  Florentine  memoirs,  429,  ii.  188. 

Flour,  tax  on,  i.  250,  die 

FonUna,  Domenico,  i.  272,  285. 

Forli,  inhubilants  of,  i.  233;  Ghibelline  par- 
ty  in.  237. 

Foscari,  *  relatione*  of,  i.  247  n^  ii.  appen- 
dix, 285. 

France,  reign  of  Charlemagne,  i.  33;  the 
Gallican  church, 37,41, 44;  reign  of  Phil- 
lippe  le  Bel,  41;  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
43;  war  for  tlie  possession  of  Milun,  28, 
73;  French  driven  oot  of  Italy,  80;  alli- 


ance with  Rome,  85;  designs  of  Fraocta 
1, 87;  rise  of  the  Huguenots,  90;  Jesaits 
of,  141, 150,  341,  386;  relaUons  of  Paul 
III    with   Francis  I,  166,  et  $eq,s  of 
Paul  IV  with   Henry  II,  179;  antago- 
nist  parties,  catholic  and  protestant,  in, 
195;  the  Guise  family,  194, 209, 357,389, 
399,   410;    cardinal   of  Lorraine  and 
French  prelatca  at  the  council  of  Trent, 
303, 209;  wars  between  the  catholics  and 
Huguenots  of,  337;  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, ib.;  particular  account  of  the 
holy  league,338, 385-391:  Calvinism  in, 
315;  the  French  become  zealous  disci- 
ples of  their  countryman  Calvin,  ib.;  his- 
tory  of  the  reformed  churches  through- 
out, 316:  the  king  and  the  peasantry  ad- 
here to.  Catholicism,  319;  causes  of  a  pop- 
ular reaction  against  the  Hugucnots,340; 
its  effects;  Charles  IX.,  343,  el  $tq,;  re- 
ligious  warfare,  in,  343, 389,  et  $eq.;  im- 
portance, to  the  kingdom,  of  the  reli- 
gious'principles  of  Henry  IV,400,  et  9tq4 
413,  414,  430;  history  of  the  reign  of 
this  great  prince,  415  el  9eq.;  questioa 
of  electing  another  king,  439,  el  9eq,; 
Henry  IV,  crowned,  444;  the  Gallican 
church,  445,  447;  importance  of,  in  the 
European  system,  in  the  latter  yeara  of 
Henry  IV,  446,  447,  483;  influence  of 
French  cardinals  in  the  conclave,  480, 
493;  feeling  of  notionality,  opposed  to 
the  hierarchy,  arises  in  the  kingdom  ol^ 
503;  regeneration  of  catholicbm  in  ii^ 
41—48;  ancient  and  new  monaetio  or- 
ders in,  44,  45,  47;  reaction  againat  th« 
Srotestuntfl  in  the  regency  of  Mary  6m 
Iedicis56, 68;  administration  of  Riche- 
lieu, 89 — 90,  94;  his  treachery  toward 
the  lloguenols,  in  signing  the  treaty  of 
Monzon,  89,  90,  123;  coalition  formed 
ogainst  fjngland  and  Holland,  by   the 
courts  of  Paris,  Vienns,  Rome  and  Mad- 
rid, 94,  95:  Buckingham*s  attack  on  the 
Isle  of  Rh^,95:  factions  irritated  against 
Richelieu,  96:  Richelieu's  treaty  with 
Gnstavus  Adolphus,  113:  administration 
of  cardinal  Mazurin,  149,  155,  el  9eq,; 
age  of  Louis  XIV,  church  and   stats 
affairs,  Jesuitism,  Jansenism,  learned 
men,  dec  of,    198,  203,  317,  el  Mtq.; 
this  great  monarch's  power   over  tiM 
French  clergy,  319,  Slc,  dLc;  his  wara, 
321,  223,  2Ui,  et  Mtq.;  the  French  revo- 
lution, 242,  246;  French  empire  under 
Napoleon  245,  250;  reatoration  of  Louis 
XVII 1,  250—256;  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in,  237;  the  catliolic  worship  re- 
established in,  246. 
Francis  I,  his  concordat  with  Leo  X,  i. 
43;  he  marches  into  Italy,  65;  defeats 
the  Swiss  at  Marignano,56;  loses  Milan, 
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69;-  is  pretented  from  peneCrathif  to 
Naplet,  76;  deelioe  of  hb  authority  in 

•  Italy,  80;  bis  confercoee  at  Marseilles 
with  Clement  VII,  when  they  renew  a 
strict  alliance,  65;  his  leag^ue  with  Oer- 
man  protcstant  princes,  86;  his  designs 
for  the  recovery  of  Milan  87,  90;  is  op- 
posed to  the  pacification  of  the  charch, 
113;  his  pacific  conference  at  Nice  with 
Charles  V,  and  Paul  HI,  J58;  the  war 
renewed,  with  regard  to  Milan,  159; 
forms  a  league  sgainst  the  emperor,  163, 

.    167. 

FVancis,  St.,  life  of,  i.  12a 

Franciscan  friars,  high  privileges  of,  i.  54, 
117,  264;  power  of,  54;  styled  the  Mare 
magnum  54,  n.;  retraction  of  their  doc- 
trines by,  compulsory,  140;  allusions  to, 
367;  ii.  69. 

Franconia,  protestantpriadples  irresistible 
in,  311,323,  371. 

F^rankfort,  the  population  protcstant,  323; 
iair  of,  ib. 

Franks,  empire  of  the,  i  30;  catholicbm  of^ 
31,  32;  the  Merovingian  dy misty  ib.; 
the  Carlovingian,  ib.;  34. 

FrM-will,  on,  L  468,  469, 470, 471. 

Fregoso,  cardinal,  i.  103. 

Friars,  the  mendicant,  i.  54,  their  power 
under  Alexander  VI,  ib- 

IViburg,  dty  of,  its  political  and  religious 
oonoerns,  i.  357, 392. 

Friszi*s  history  of  Ferrara,  i.  448. 

Fkumento,  monsignore,  i.  253. 

Fnmdsberg,  George,  with  a  body  of  Ger- 
man landsknechts,  threatens  the  securi- 
ty of  Clement  VII  in  Rome,  i.  79;  is 
struck  with  apoplexy,  and  succeeded  in 
his  command  by  Churles  of  Bourbon,  80. 

Fulda,  Balthasar  von  Dernbach,  abbot  of, 
i.  335, 348,  372. 

Fllrstenberg,  Theodore  von,  restores  the 
catfiolic  worship  in  Paderbom,  i.  369; 
ii.  27. 


G. 


Gaetnno,  legate  from  Sixlus  V  in  France, 
i.  400,  425;  is  directed  to  introduce  the 
inquisition  into  France,  401. 

Galcsini,  life  of  Sixtus  V,  ii.  appendix,  338. 

Gallicdn  church,  submissive  to  Rome,  i. 
29,  32;  it  resists  the  papal  bulls  of  ex- 
communication, 41;  its  rights  invaded 
by  Francis  1  more  succcssluliy  than  by 
Leo  X,  4.3;  concordat  between  Francis 
and  Leo,  66;  council  of  Trent,  203; 
French  prelates  demand  that  the  Psalms 
might  be  sung  in  French,  204;  they  as- 
sert the  authority  of  a  council  to  bo  su- 
perior  to  the  pope*s,  204,  208;  rise  of 


capuchins,  dsterdafM,  Slc^  and  ml  of 
the  secular  clergy  of,  386;  question  of 
intrduction  of  the  inqubition,  401;  ths 
Galilean  privileges,  ib!;  these  are  fosled 
In  the  crown,  445;  schisio  with  Rome 
threatened,  ib.;  negotiations  with  Cle- 
ment VllI  ibr  the  settlement  of  differ- 
enees,  ib.;  447,  et  $eq^  principles  o^  il 
89;  later  epoch  of^  314;  the  regale  or 
receipt  of  revenues  of  vacant  benefices, 
maintained  by  Louis  XIV,  918,  SI9; 
liberties  and  usages  of,  dedsred  invio- 
lable, 220, 222;  formubs  of,  presented  to 
Innocent  XII, 223;  canonical institntioa 
granted,  snd  peace  restored  with  Rome, 
224;  Catholicism  re-established  by  Boo- 
naparte,  246;  sUte  of,  after  the  &1I  of 
Napoleon,  252. 

Gallo,  cardinal,  i.  272,  274. 

Galloxxi,  history  of  the  grand  doehy  of 
Tuscany  by,  i.  429. 

Ganibara,  cardinal,  i.  169. 

Ganganelli,  Lorenso,  his  character,  iL238L 
{See  Clement  XIV.) 

Gardie,  count  Magnus  de  Im,  ii.  179. 

Gaul,  the  bishops  of,  subordinate  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  i.  29,  33. 

Gfmeva,  the  Calvinist  church  ol^  L  195, 201 , 
315;  supplies  France  with  eahrmist  pas- 
tors 316;  religious  model  of,  316,  317; 
alliance  of  the  Genevans  with  the  Biero 
nese  and  Friburghers,  356,  393;  they 
are  attacked  by  Charles  Emanuel,  dnke 
of  Savoy,  393.    See  ii.  appendix,  380. 

Genoa,  the  Doria  family,  i.  164;  affairs  of 
the  Genoese,  i.  167,  249,  486;  ii.  187. 

George,  St,  company  of,  i.  233. 

Geruldine,  Irish  insurgent,  i.  354;  slain 
in  action,  ib. 

Gerard,  Balthasar,  murderer  of  William  of 
Orange,  i.  364,  et  eeq. 

Germany,  nations  of,  which  early  em- 
braced Catholicism,  i.  31,  32;  their  vic- 
tories over  the  Mahometaus,  32;  are 
united  by  Charlemagne,  who  founds  the 
new  empire  in,  33;  catholic  hierarchy 
established  in,  35;  emperors  of,  their  re. 
lations  with  the  popes,  ib^  power  of  the 
Saxon  and  St  lie  emperors,  ib.;  victories 
of  Conrad  II,  ib.;  greatness  and  preten- 
sions of  Henry  111,  35,  36;  Henry  IV 
deprived  of  the  right  of  investiture  of 
ecclesiastical  offices,  by  Gregory  VII, 
38;  the  empire  elective,  ih.;  princes  of 
the  empire,  39;  elements  of  t  le  institu- 
tions of,  blended  with  the  Roman,  41; 
cliiirch  of,  its  resistance  to  Boniface 
VI II,  ib.;  eoneordats  signed,  42;  arch- 
bishoprics of  Treves  and  Maycnce,  44; 
pupal  concessions  to,  ib;  war  against 
the  Tuikd,  ib.;  papal  tithes  refused,  ib^ 
opposition  to  the  papacy  arises  in,  68; 
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stndj  of  oknieal  learningf  in,  63;  tone 
of  iheoUtgj  in,  63;  its  spiritaality,  64; 
war  with  tbe  Turlis,  who  invaded  Hun- 
gary, 72,  73;  Charloi  V  aUacked  by 
Clement  VI 1,  whose  new  allies  were 
Francis  I  and  Henry  VI 11,  78;  lealous 
Lutherans  of,  78,79;  means  recommend, 
ed  by  cardinal  Campeggi  for  repressing 
the  Reformation,  81,  &;  the  preponder- 
ance of  temporal  power,  under  Charles 
V,  endangers  tbe  papal  interests,  83: 
Clement  VII*s  rescript  to  the  catholic 
princes  of  Germany,  86;  revolution  in 
religion  effected  by  Luther,  6Q,  64; 
reign  of  Charles  V,  68;  his  rivalry  with 
Francis  I,  66,  68;  the  German  Sutes 

?ermitted  to  choose  each  its  own  creed, 
8;  Wirtemberg,  Pomerania,  Brandon- 
burgh,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  and  the 
Palatinate  embrace  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, 88,  314;  the  Reformation  perma- 
nent in  upper  Germany,  88,  312;  north- 
em  Germany  rises  against  the  domina- 
tion ofthe  popes,  90, 31 1 , 3 14;  beginning 
of  persecutions  in,  105;  conference  for 
uniting  the  two  churches,  Roman  and 
reformed,  106;  articles  proposed  for 
German  abjuration  of  schism,  109;  uni- 
ty of  the  nation,  bow  far  dependent  on 
that  of  the  church,  113,  113;  decline 
ofthe  relifrions  orders  in,  115;  breach 
of  Charles  Vwith  the  proteitant  princes, 
131,  316;  perMcuted  Italians  find  refuge 
in,  140;  the  Jesuits,  their  missions,  col- 
leges, religious  and  political  labors  in, 
142,  149,  321, 369,  370, 272,  425;  ii.  40; 
the  collegium  Germanicum  at  Rome,  i. 
149,  256,  381;  successes  of  Charles  V 
sgainst  the  protestant  princes,  163;  he 
publishes  the  interim  in,  168;  climate  of, 
169;  the  German  protestanta  unite  with 
Henry  II  of  France,  173;  war  between 
Charles  V  and  Paul  IV,  182;  protesUnts 
of,  in  allUnoe  with  Paul  IV,  183, 
195;  Ferdinand  1  conciliates  the  pro- 
testanta, 195;  state  of  protestantism 
in,  A.0. 1563,  311;  in  the  ecclesiastical 
electorates  on  the  Rhine,  313,  331; 
the  nobles  and  population  throughout, 
of  decided  protestant  profession,  and  in- 
clination, 313;  the  nobles,  at  a  later 
date,  uphold  Catholicism,  382;  monaste- 
ries, abbeys,  and  convents  of,  313,  314; 
Calvinbm,  its  rise  on  the  frontier  of,  315; 
the  emperor  adheres  to  Rome,  319;  the 
Counter-Reformation  in,  327,  et  uq^ 
367,  384;  resistance  offered  by  the  pro- 
testanta, 347;  civil  war  between  the  pro- 
testant and  catholic  German  armies, 
368;  catholic  reaction  at  Vienna,  376; 
and  in  southern  Germany,  382  n.;  pro- 
tflstant  minisleni  exiled  by  Rodolph  II» 


375,  377;  flight  of  protestanta  from  up. 
per,  to  tlie  north-eastern  statea  of,  381; 
distinction  of  ranks  remarked  through- 
out, 382;  benefices,  dispensations,  £c^ 
384;  means  devised  for  converting  the 
population  and  the  protestant  princes  of, 
to  Catholicism,  384,  385;  ii.  26;  Roman 
influence  assists  the  imperial  authority 
in,  i.  406,  413;  counter-reformation  in, 
ii.  26-38;  tlie  aulic  conucil  estabtiahod, 
31,  32;  edict  of  interposition,  as  to  the 
religious  peace  of  Augubnrg,  35;  pro- 
testant princes  sign  the  union,  ib.;  ther 
take  the  field  against  Rodolph  II,  So; 
power  ofthe  union,  37,  38;  the  catholie 
and  Bavarian  party  prepare  for  a  civil 
war,  37;  the  catholic  lordly  bishops 
enumerated,  ib.;  election  of  a  new  em- 
peror [Mathias],  37, 38;  the  general  war, 
49-55;  the  union  defeoted  at  Weissberr, 
55;  triumphs  of  Catholicism  in,  55,  84, 
92;  the  German  line  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  84;  Ferdinand  IPs  intolerant 
spirit  awakened  by  the  victory  of  Lutter, 
91,  92;  the  thirty  years'  war  in,  98,  et 
9tq,;  Wallenstein  and  Tilly  with  the 
imperial  forces  occupy  the  north  of,  99; 
state  of  the  empire  in  a.d.  1629, 109- 
112;  Ferdinand  II  sends  an  army 
against  Mantuo,  110;  ware  of  Gustavus 
Aldophus  of  Sweden,  the  champion  of 
protestantism  in,  113;  concluded  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  122;  wars  against 
Louis  IV,  ii.  221,  223,  el  9tq.;  internal 
affairs  of  the  German  States  — Prussiao« 
Austrian,  and  other  powers,  230;  el 
pa$»im;  reign  of  Joseph  II,  241-242; 
monasteries  suppressed  by  him,  241; 
the  ecclesiastical  electors  renounce  their 
strict  allegiance  to  Rome,  242;  See  ap* 
pendiz,  396,  dtc. 

Gerohus,  prior,  prediction  of^  i.  39. 

Gervaso,  Pacifico  di  S.,  capuchin  prior,  i. 
386. 

Gessi,  cardinal,  instructions  by  Paul  V  to, 
ii.  appendix,  360. 

Ghent,  treaty  of^  i.  346,  360;  revolutionary 
tendency  of  protestantism  at,  359;  tbe 
ancient  liberties  ofi  destroyed  by  Charlee 
V,  ib.;  extent  and  importance  oif  the  city 
of,  360;  project  of  a  republic  at,  by  Im- 
bize  and  Ryhove,  359,  et  $eq.;  submits 
to  Alexander  Farnese,  364;  Jesuits  es» 
tablished  in  the  house  ofthe  demagogue 
Imbize,  366. 

Ghibellines,  their  wars  with  the  Guclfs,  1. 
48,  161;  powerful  clans  of  this  party, 
enumerated,  238,  260. 

Ghislieri,  Michele,  pope  Pius  V,  i.  215. 

Ghislieri,  Michele,  grand.inquisitor,  his  8p> 
proval  of  young  I^retti  (Sixtns  V)  i.265b 

Giaoomo,  otrdinal,  L  182. 


fitberti,  G.  Matlao,  bbhop,  hit  reibmii  at 
Verona,  i.  222. 

Giberto,  minister  of  Clement  VII,  on  the 
deaigfw  of  that  pontiff,  i.  78;  his  erudi- 
tion, 96,  105. 

Gieremis,  dom,  a  theatine,  L  188. 

Ginetli,  legate.  Urban  Vlirs  instmctions 
to,  ii.  121;  bis  character,  122. 

Giuoti,  L.  A.,  life  of  Ludovico  Ladovisi 
by,  ii.  appendix,  373. 

Giustiniani,  Geronimo,  ii.  appendix,  372. 

Ginstiniani,  Paolo,  L  116. 

GJustiniano,  Marino,  Venetian  ambasea- 
dor,  i.  67  n.,  109. 

Gmunden,  Lutheran  burghers  of,  i.  380. 

Gnostics,  the,  i.  125. 

Goa,  the  capital  of  Catholicism  in  India, 
ii.  77. 

God,  early  ideas  of,  were  local,  i.  25;  unU 
versal,  according  to  the  Christian  faith, 
26;  relations  of  man  with  the  Creator, 
26,  64,  98;  papal  authority  said  to  be 
derived  fixim,  104;  Loyola*s  imaginative 
view  of  the  Deity,  148;  doctrine  of  the 
particular  decree  oU  468;  doctrine  of 
prescience,  470. 

Gondi,  cardinal,  his  mission  to  Rome  from 
Henri  IV,  in  oonsequence  of  the  king's 
wish  to  conibrm  to  the  Roman  church, 
i.43a 

Gonsaga,  Ferrante,  1 165, 166,  170, 172, 
184  n.  . 

Gonsaga,  Giulia,  (or  Colonna,)  beauty  of, 
i.  100. 

Gonzaga,  house  of,  i.  178,  451;  question 
of  the  Mantuan  succession  on  the  death 
of  Vincenzo  1 1,  ii.  99. 

Gonzaga,  Carlo,  duke  de  Nevers,  ii.  99. 

Gonzaga  Nevers,  duke  de  Rcthel,  ii.  100. 

Gospel,  the,  taught,  i.  98;  of  St.  John,  141. 

Gosweinstein,  8anctuary  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity at,  i.  373;  pilgrims  to,  ib. 

Gottofredi,  Alessandro,  ii.  197. 

Grace,  doctrine  of,  i.  97,  98, 101, 104, 134, 
148,469. 

Gradcnigo,  Relatione  of,  i.  73  n.;  descrip. 
tion  of  Rome  by,  ii.  appendix.  267. 

Graovella,  cardinal,  quoted,  i.  162  n.  338. 

Gratz,  Lutheran  ministers  banished  by 
Ferdinand  II  from,  ii.  28,  29. 

Graziani,  MS.  of,  on  Sixtus  V,  ii.  app.  332. 

Greece,  affairs  of,  i.  226,  238. 

Greek  church,  i.  34,  214,  256;  ii.  12,  26, 
83,  231 ;  of  Russia,  21,  et  9eq, 

Greek  college  at  Rome,  21, 256. 

Greek  learning,  revival  of^  in  Italy,  i.  56, 
287. 

Greekp,  the  modern,  i.  233. 

Gregory  the  Great,  sends  Augustin  to 
England,  i.  31. 

Gregory  II,  pope,  his  epistle  to  Leo  the 
Inurian,  i.  33. 


GMgory  VII,  haughty  spirit  of  Hide- 
bnnd,  i.  38;  decree  oA  sgainsl  temporal 
investitures  of  church  dignities,  ik 

Gregory  XII  I,  state  of  Italy,  the  ooort  and 
times  of,  i.  231  to  239;  thb  pope,  Ugo 
Buoncompagno,  a  jurist  by  early  pro- 
fession, 253;  his  liberal  eharacter  eon- 
strained  by  the  aevera  spirit  of  his 
church,  253,  254  n^  desirous  of  pro> 
moting  his  son,  254;  but  rsstrains  that 
impulM,  ib.;  hb  devout  eoodoet,  255; 
he  liberally  endows  the  Collegium  Ger* 
manicum,  256;  he  relbrms  the  calen- 
dar, ib.;  his  enmity  to  the  Torks,  257; 
hostile  to  protectants,  ib.;  an  eneuurager 
of  the  league  in  France,  ik;  his  cafe  of 
education,  255,  257;  bis  fioaoeial  ad- 
ministration, 258;  be  confiscates  the  es- 
tates of  some  Italian  barons,  ihA  is  de- 
nominated *Tlie  Watchful,'  259;  mal- 
eontenta,  excited  by,  259,  961;  hb  high 
estimate  of  hb  power,  262;  hb  charac- 
ter, 270;  power  of  Piocdomini  and  the 
banditti  of  the  Romagna,  261;  the  pope 
gives  absolution  to  their  leader,  262;  hb 
attention  to  the  catholic  church  of  Ba- 
varia, &C.,  330,  348,  368  n^  369,  377, 
385  n.;  Gregory  concerts  an  enterprbe 
fer  dethroning  Elixabeth  of  England, 
257,353,  el  se^.;  further  allasions  to,  462, 
485,  ii.  59;  court  of,  appendix,  319,  til, 
322,347;  eoromentarws  reopeetang,  322. 

Gregory  XIV,  cardinal  Sfondrato,  deeted 
pope,  i.  429,  466;  hb  cbvotion,  429;  he 
assists  the  league  with  monoy  and 
troops,  430;  his  death,  431. 

Gregory  XV,  Alessandro  Ludovisio,  il 
57,  104;  his  nephew  Ludovico  Ludovi- 
sio administers  the  government  in  the 
name  of  tlie  aged  pope,  58;  Gregory,  a 
patron  of  the  Jesuits,  institutes  the  ooo- 
gregatton  of  the  propaganda,  59;  his 
letter  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  68;  hb 
letter  to  Charlea  I  when  prince  of 
Wales,  74;  missions  to  the  eaitt,  Abys- 
sinia, Slc^  by,  76, 82;  afiairs  of  his  pon- 
tificate, 85;  his  demise,  86;  hb  instroe- 
tions  to  T.  Corona,  reUtive  to  France 
and  Savoy,  dec,  appendix,  372, 379, 380. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  i.  31. 

Grignan,  M.  de,  ambassador  at  Rome,  i. 
159  n. 

Grimani,  Antonio,  ReUtione  of,  ii.  appen- 
dix, 372. 

Grisons,  the,  ii.  40,  85,  86;  massacre  in, 
by  Giacopo  Robustelli,  56;  troops  sent 
by  Richelieu  into,  88, 88;  the  VaHellioe 
added  to,  90. 

Gritti,  Giovanni,  i.  275,286  n.;  ii.  appen- 
dix, 340. 

Gropper,  Dr.  Johann,  German  cathelb  di- 
vine, i.  106, 114, 133,  32  L 
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CS««rini,  BattisU,  Pastor  Fido  of,  i.  450. 
6iiMtnlla«  duke  of,  bis  cUim  to  Muntaa, 

iLlOl. 
Goelphs  and  GhibeUines,  factions  of^  in 

lUlj,  i.  48,   161,  237;    the  powerful 

Guelphic  families,  338,  260. 
Gnercino,  paintings  of,  i.  294. 
Gaicciardini,  Giroiaino,  letter  of,  i.  160  n. 
Gaidi,  AJessandro,  ii.  184. 
Gaido  Reni,  paintings  of,  i.  294. 
Guise,  dake  oC  in  aUianoe  with  the  papal 

forces,  marches  against  Naples,  i.  184; 

his  return  to  France,  185;  routs  the  Ha- 

fncnots  at  Aoneau,  389;  repairs  to 
aria,  391:  establishes  an  authority 
there  superior  to  Henri  II Fs,  391,  398; 
assassination  of,  398;  excitement  of  the 
Parisians  upon  his  murder  by  Henri 
III,  410;  formal  declaration  of  the  king 
havinff  thereby  lost  his  royal  dignity, 
ib^  allusions  to  the  power  of  the  Guise 
ftmily,  194,  209,  257,  388,  etjmtaim. 

Guise,  Charles  de,  cardinal,  i.  Ib3  n.;  167 
D.;  he  proposes  a  congress,  209;  his  as. 
■assination  causes  pope  Siztus  V  to  be 
greatly  incensed  agatnst  Henri  III, 
399,  4ia 

GostavusX  Vasa,  a  lealous  Lutheran  le- 
gialator,  i.  31  (^  suns  of  this  Swedish 
monarch,  351,  ii.  14. 

GostsTUs  Adolphus,  of  Sweden,  his  con- 
quest of  Livonia,  Lithuania,  dtc,  ii. 
112;  his  valor  displa)red  at  Stumm,  ib.; 
he  routs  the  imperialists  under  Torqua- 
to  Conti,  117;  is  victorious  over  Tilly  at 
Leipsic,  ib.:  his  hopes  and  projects,  119: 
his  lamented  but  glorious  death,  120. 

Gyllenstiem,  ii.  14. 


H. 


Haarlem,  its  resistance  to  Span iah  oppres- 

sion,  i.  345:  surrender  of,  ib. 
Hainault  and  Namur,  catholic  worship  in 

the  provinces  of,  i.  358. 
Hall,  Jenuits  established  at,  i.  324. 
Hamel,  Jesuit  of  Louvain,  i.  470  n. 
Hamericourt,  Gerhard  de,  bishop  of  St 

Omer,  i.  358. 
Hammer,  Johann,  German  Jesuit,  i.  370. 
Harlsi,  archbishop  of  Paris,  ii.  221,  231. 
Havct,  Antoine,  bishop  of  Namur,  i.  358. 
Heathen  superstitions,  i.  30. 
Heidelberg,  prbtestant  university  of,  i.  323; 

the  city  taken  by  Maximilian,  64;  the 

library  and  MSS.  given  to  Gregory  XV, 

ib.;  ii.  237  n.;  appendix,  374,  379. 
Heinaius,  Nioolaus,  ii.  172. 
Henrietta  of  France,  queen  of  Charles  I, 

ii  87, 123. 
Henriqueii  doctrinea  o(  L  470L 


Henri  Jf,  of  France,  hb  nuptials  with 
Catherine  de  Mcdicb,  i.  85,  167;  his 
anti- Austrian  policy,  173;  alliance  of 
Paul  IV  with,  179,  et  9eq,;  partiea  at  the 
French  court,  180. 

Henri  III  of  France,  when  Duke  of  Anion, 
victorious  over  the  Hu^roenots,  i.  &43; 
an  orthodox  catholic  prince,  387;  civil 
war  of  the  league  against  the  piotestant 

5 arty,  388,  393;  his  flight  from  Parte, 
91;  be  cauaea  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  and  the  cardinal  de  Guise,  399;  w 
himself  murdered  by  Jacqnes  Clement, 
400;  historical  allusions  to,  413,  417. 

Henri  IV  of  France,  when  king  of  Na* 
varre  and  heir  presumptive  of  the  French 
crown,  i.  388,  420;  is  excommunicated 
by  Sixtus  V,  389,  400,  413,  422;  a  pro- 
testant  at  the  time  of  his  accession^  400, 
413,  414;  hifrh  estimation  of  the  talents 
of  this  warlike  and  benevolent  prince 
by  bia  subjects  and  contemporaries,  414, 
416,422;  political  affairs  of  his  reign, 
419,476,479,488,497;  Si i tus  V  relents 
in  his  enmity  towards,  422,  424;  Henri 
victorious  at  Ivry,  lays  siege  to  Paris, 
425;  his  catholic  adherents  urge  him  to 
return-  to  the  Romish  ftith,  430;  he  re- 
ceives absolution  from  Clement  VIII, 
437-447;  history  of  his  return  toratho- 
licinm,  440,  et  se^.,  446;  his  return  to, 
and  welcome  reception  in,  Paris,  443; 
Jean  Cha8tcl*s  attempt  on  the  king*s 
life,  444;  Henri  is  crowned  and  anoint- 
ed  atChartres,  ib.;  he  aids  Clement  VUI 
in  the  conquest  of  Fcrrara,  456;  he  pub. 
lishes  the  edict  of  Nantes,  473;  ii.  42; 
he  banishes  the  Jesuits,  i.  444;  subse- 
quently recalls  them,  47^  hie  quean,' 
Mary  de  Medicis,  482;  ii.  47, 48;  poKti- 
cal  aituation  of  Henri,  43;  murder  ot^ 
48. 

Henry  III,  emperor  of  Germany,  dainm 
to  be  paramount  sovereign  in  Christen* 
dom,  i.  35;  appoints  German  ecclesias- 
tics to  the  papal  chair,  37. 

Henry  IV,  emperor  of  Germany,  i.  38, 
39  n.,  90. 

Henry  III,  king  of  England,  overpowered 
by  his  barons,  i.  39. 

Henry  VII,  his  nomination  of  the  English 
prelates,  i.  44,  39a 

Henry  VIII,  suppression  of  monasteries 
by,  i.  44;  his  hostility  to  Luther,  98; 
he  sends  some  supplies  to  dement  VII, 
ib.;  applies  to  him  for  a  divorce  ffmn 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  89;  hie  breach 
with  Rome,  ib.;  aupreme  head  of  the 
English  church,  101. 

Heresies,  the  Lutheran  doctrines  eoaai- 
dered  by  Romish  ecclesiastics  as,  i.  83, 
102  n.;  persecution  oE;  136, «(  esf ,  285; 
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men  aooawd  of,  from  faetioof  and  poli- 
tical enmities,  138;  the  Genevan,  195; 
in  the  Netherlands,  338;  heresy  of 
kings  absolfes  subjects  from  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  410,  413,  439;  reputed 
heresy  of  Poland,  iL  13. 

Heretical  books,  proposed  to  be  bomt,  i. 
82;  catalogue  of  those  prohibited  by 
the  inquisition,  139. 

Heretics,  the  pope*s  right  to  pardon,  L  136. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  i.  292. 

Hermits,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  i.  116; 
of  Montserrat,  122. 

Henogenbusch,  canons  o^  i.  365. 

Hesse,  the  Reformed  church  of,  i.  79; 
the  landgrave  Philip  of,  86,  106,  109; 
his  success  in  restoring  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  88;  WUliam  IV,  Undgrave 
of,  383. 

Hierarchy  of  Rome,  their  influence  over 
the  Prankish  empire,  L  30;  their  rela- 
tions with  the  German  emperors,  35; 
state  o^  under  Sixtns  V,  405. 

Hieronymites,  religious  fraternity,  their 
study  of  classical  learning,  i.  62. 

Hilary,  St,  le^nd  of,  L  31. 

Hildesheim,  bishopric  ot,  i.  370. 

Holland,  William  prince  of  Orange,  i.  337, 
358,  364, 365;  Duke  of  Aha,  338;  eze- 
cution  of  Counts  Elgmont  and  Horn, 
339;  successful  resistance  to  Alva  in, 
344;  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  346; 
the  Reformed  church  of,  ib.;  the  states 
general,  their  war  against  Dun  John  of 
Austria,  360;  they  shelter  the  fugitive 
protestsnts  from  Belgium,  381;  progress 
of  Catholicism  in  the  United  Nether- 
lands,  ii.  70;  Spaniards  marching  upon 
Amsterdam  are  surprised  at  Wescl,  110; 
prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  123. 

Holy  Ghost,  the,  i.  102, 132,  135,  204. 

Horn,  Count,  beheaded,  L  339. 

Hosius,  cardinal,  i.  350. 

Huguenots,  wars  of  the,  i.  227,  34*2,  345, 
2w5, 387;  the  provinces  of  France  most 
filled  with,  enumerated,  316,  319;  re- 
action against,  and  its  causes,  340,  et 
•ff .,  ii.  68;  general  massacre  of,  i.  344: 
edict  of  Nantes  tolerating  the  Reformed 
church,  473:  the  protestants  under  Ro- 
han and  Soubise  are  courted  by  cardinal 
Richelieu,  ii.  89;  and  deserted  by  him, 
90;  their  stronghold  of  La  Rochclle 
taken  by  Richelieu,  97;  number  of  the 
protestant  churches  in  France,  42. 

Hund,  Wigulcus,  i.  322. 

Hungsry,  obedience  of  the  bishops  ot,  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  i.  42;  invasion  of, 
by  the  Turks,  72,  73,  79,  226,  476;  the 
protcsUnts  of,  82,  311;  ii.  30,  ^l;  the 
peasantry,  catholic,  i.  319;  Jesuits*  col- 
lqi;e  at  Tymsu,  in  322;  independence 


of  the  states  of,  ii.  3(h  their  reeistanee 
to  religious  persecution,  36;  civil  war, 
ib.;  election  of  a  king  of,  ajpmendix,  397. 

Huss,  John,  memory  of,  ii.  62. 

Hyacinth,  capuchin  friar,  iL  66. 


I. 


Iceland,  the  Reformed  choreh  in,  L  310. 

Iconoclasts,  the,  i.  31,  358,  359. 

Idolatry,  decline  of,  i.  27. 

lUuminati,  the,  i.  125;  alorobrados  of 
Spain,  ib.;  their  mystic  visions,  Ih, 

Imbiie  and  Ryhove,  protestant  insurrec- 
tion of  Ghent  under  these  republican 
leaders,  i.  359,  364. 

Indies,  East,  Jesuits  in  the,  i.  141, 149; 
Portuguese  conquests  in,  298;  ii  77; 
Bramins  converted  by  fiither  Nobili,  76; 
the  emperor  Akbar,  ib^  Shah  Jehangir, 
79;  college  at  Agra,  and  missionary 
at  Patma,  ib. 

Indulgences,  sale  oC  i.  44,  53,  54,  244; 
ostensible  cause  of  the  Reforroatioii,  64. 

Ingoldstadt,  stste  of  the  catholic  choreh 
in,  i.  314,  325;  Jesuits  recalled  to,  322; 
nniversitv  of,  322, 325, 328;  diet  of;  328. 

Innocent  III,  pope,  L  494. 

Innocent  VIII,  letter  of  Loremode*  Me- 
dici to,  i.  46;  pawns  the  papal  tiara, 
245.  ^ 

Innocent  IX,  Giovan- Antonio  r achinetto, 
favors  the  league,  i.  431. 

Innocent  X,  cardinal  Pamfili  elected  as, 
ii.  149;  he  sequestrates  the  property  of 
the  Barberini,  ib.;  his  sister-in-law, 
Olimpia  Matdalchina,  150;  his  sff«ble 
character,  151;  he  obliges  the  barons  to 
pay  their  debts,  ib.;  his  kinsman  Don 
Camillo  Astalli  promoted,  152;  dissen- 
sions in  his  family,  151,  153;  these  dis- 
scntions  terminate  only  with  his  life, 
153,  154;  public  buildings  erected  at 
Rome  by,  1 66:  his  reform  of  the  mon- 
asteries, 194:  See  sppendix,  423,  425, 
428. 

Innocent  XI,  of  the  house  of  Odeschalchi, 
pope,  ii.  217;  his  dispute  with  Loub 
XIV  on  the  regale  of  the  Gallican  va- 
cant benefices,  218,  219;  he  passes  the 
censures  of  the  church  on  the  smbssMu 
dor  of  Louis  XIV,  who  had  repaired  to 
Rome  under  a  powerful  military  escort, 
221;  boldness  of  Innocent  in  the  angry 
dispute  with  Louis  which  threatened  a 
schism  in  the  church,  221;  et  teq.;  be 
supports  Austria  against  the  Turks,  ih^ 
his  knowledge  of  the  design  of  William 
of  Orange  against  Janics  II,  222;  his 
strenuous  conduct  as  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and 
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in  refbsing  the  right  of  asylum  io  the 
French  ambassador's  palace,  ib;  his 
rigor  and  talent  advanced  the  papal  in- 
terests,  ib.;  his  death,  ib.;  life  of,  appen- 
dix, 445,  446,  447. 

Innocent  XII,  cardinal  Antonio  Pignatelli 
elected,  ii.  223:  asserts  the  dignity  of 
Rome,  and  refuses  the  Gallican  fbrmuls 
submitted  to  him,  ib.:  Louis  XIV*s 
letter  to,  224  n.:  this  pope  is  reconciled 
to  the  French  interests,  225,  and  note. 
Appendix,  449. 

Innocent  XIII,  and  EtenedictX III,  popes, 
account  of,  by  Pietro  Capello,  ii.  appen- 
dix, 457. 

Inquisition,  the  Spanish,  i.  44,  136,225, 
318,  319;  the  ancient  dominican,  136; 
cardinals  appointed  inquisitors  at  Rome, 
136,  265;  extraordinary  powers  of  tlie, 
136,198;  roles  of  the  holy  office,  137; 
it  persecutes  the  Italian  ecclesiastics, 
who  preached  scripturally,  138;  prohi- 
bits many  books  by  a  catalogue,  139; 
persecution  by,  under  Pius  V,  221,  225; 
the  Roman,  renovated,  221, 265,318, 464; 
in  the  Netherlands,  337;  Sixtus  V  de- 
sires  its  introduction  into  France,  401. 

Inquisitors,  **  Ck>mpendium'*  of  (he  Ital- 
ian, i.  102,  139,  n. 

Inspruck,  city  of,  i.  324. 

Intellectual  tendency  of  the  age  of  Leo 
X,  i.  55. 

Interdict,  ii.  494. 

Interim,  the,  published  by  Charles  V, 
i.  168. 

Ireland,  rebellion  of  O'Neill,  earl  of  Ty. 
rone,  i.  257;  the  Irish  faithful  to  Rome, 
319,353,407;  Gregory  XIII  prepares 
■n  expedition  under  Stukely  against, 
354;  Desmond's  insurrection  in,  ib.; 
absolute  subjection  of,  ii.  123. 

Isis,  worship  of,  significant  in  Kgypt,  i. 
35;  an  unmeaning  idolatry  at  Rome,  ib. 

Italian  language,  by  whom  brought  to  a 
pure  and  admired  state  of  perfection, 
i.57. 

Italy,  Lombard  kingdom  in,  i  25-30; 
temporal  dominions  of  the  popes,  33, 
46,  51;  temporal  authority  of  bishops 
in  upper,  36;  independent  duchies  of, 
39;  ducal  houses  of,  47;  Venetian  power 
in,  ib.;  the  guelfic  and  ghibelline  parties 
in,  48,  161,  237;  coasts  of  the  papal  do- 
minious,  51,  233,  252;  state  of,  in  the 
I5(h  century,  178;  early  enthusiasm  of 
Italians  in  classical  learning,  56,  287; 
perfection  of  Italian  language,  57;  po- 
etry, 57-59,  72,  280,  290;  trsgedy,  57; 
comedy,  57, 60;  romance,  59,  59;  school 
of  painting,  59, 96,  290,  293;  sculptors, 
59;  ffolden  age  of  learning  and  art,  un- 
der Leo  X,  60;  political  impulse  derived 
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iVom  this  Italian  pre-eminence,  77;  en- 
couragement  of  the  great  musicians  of, 
60;  intellectual  tendency  of  the  age  of 
Sixtus  V,  in,  287,  et  teq.;  school  of 
philosophy  of,  61,  291;  mathematicians 
of,  288;  literature  of,  56-77,  287-290, 
298,  302,  449;  works  of  erudition,  288; 
ceremonious  titles,  289;  field  sports  in, 
61,  232;  museums  of  natural  history, 
288;  advancement  of  geography,  ib.; 
physical  sciences  cultivated  in,  491; 
state  of  religious  feeling  in,  63;  the  call 
for  foreign  intervention  occasions  the 
loss  of  Italian  independence,  65,  289; 
Francis  I  invades,  66;  Swiss  defeated  at 
Marignano,  ib.;  contest  between  Charles 
y  and  Francis  I  in,  60,  76;  the  Imperial- 
ists joined  by  the  troops  of  Leo  X  wrest 
Milan  from  the  French,  74,  76;  arro- 
gance and  rapacity  of^  the  Spanish 
troops  of  Charles  V  irritate  the  Italian 
people  and  the  pope,  Clement  VII,  77; 
nationality  of  the  Italians  fostered  by 
eminence  in  literature  and  art,  ib.;  Cle- 
ment VI I  enters  upon  hostilities  against 
the  Spanish  power  under  Charles  V,  77, 
78;  the  Italians  unable  to  resist  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  German  reformers, 
79;  triumph  of  the  Imperialists,  in,  ib.; 
French  claims  in,  totally  repressed,  80; 
the  entire  peninsula  subjugated  by 
Charles  V,  who  restores  Florence  to  the 
family  of  Medici,  81;  loss  of  the  na- 
tional independence  of,  81;  new  alliance 
with  Francis  I,  85;  state  of  the  church 
of  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  life  of 
Clement  VII,  88-91;  opinions  analo- 
gous  with  protestantism  current  in,  96, 
99;  literar^  societies  of,  96,  98,  100, 
138;  devotional  complexion  of  the  learn- 
ed  associations  of,  96,  97;  new  monas- 
tic  orders  in,  115-119;  benevolent  in- 
stitutions fur  orphans  and  education, 
120;  persecution  by  the  inquisition, 
throughout,  133,  et  teq.;  opinions  of 
men,  suppressed  in,  140;  institution  of 
the  Jesuits  by  Loyola,  in,  121,  140,  et 
§eq.;  rivalry  of  the  Medici  and  the  Far- 
nesi,  161;  new  contests  among  the  pow- 
erful factions  and  interests  of,  164,  169, 
172, 182, 184,  237,  260;  climate  of,  169; 
wars  of  Paul  IV,  182,  184;  description 
of  the  Romagna  and  Papal  States,  231; 
fertility  and  agriculture  of,  232,  272; 
products  of,  232;  hunting  of  the  wild 
boar,  232;  fishing,  232;  commerce, 
233;  population,  233;  courage  and 
character  of  the  people,  233,  et  teq.^ 
252;  municipal  institutions  of,  232-235, 
239;  nobles  of  the  cities  of,  235,  240, 
289;  barons  of,  prodigal  and  poor,  238, 
258;  peasantry,  &&,  of,  233,  938;  oiti. 
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zenf  and  artizanf  of,  237;  powerfal 
families  aod  factions,  clans  of,  described, 
238;  militia  ot,  252;  banditti,  261,268, 
271;  adminbtrstion  of  Siztos  V,  268, 
270,  et  Beq.;  all  the  states  of  Italy  show 
deference  to  him,  261;  care  of  the  chief 
cities  by  Siztus,  272;  silk  and  woollen 
manufactares,  273;  Calvinism  arose  on 
the  frontier  of,  315;  Catholicism  in  ac- 
tive and  successful  contest,  in,  318, 502, 
503;  the  popes  jealous  to  maintain  all 
their  rights  and  pretensions  throuehoot 
the  Itolian  peninsula,  485,  ii.  227;  Urban 
VIII,  jealous  of  the  Spanish  rule  in 
Italy,  107,  108;  foundation  of  new  fami. 
lies  in,  136-141;  the  armies  of  republi- 
can France  overrun  Italy,  244. 
Iwan  Wasiljowitsch,  ii.  21. 


J. 


James  I,  rei^  of,  iL  51, 66, 71, 73, 75, 87; 
appendix,  378. 

James  II,  dethroned,  for  hif  leaning  to 
Catholicism,  ii.  222. 

Jansenists,  the  French  sect  of,  ii.  202,  206, 
231;  their  doctrines,  203;  the  **  Angus- 
tinus**  of  Jansenius,  ib.;  account  of  Port, 
royal  des  Champs, its  learned  institution, 
and  eminent  men,  207;  Version  of 
Scripture  by,  208;  theology  of^  and  pie- 
ty,  ib.;  Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  bis 
new  and  strict  doctrine,  203. 

Japan,  mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier  to, 
ii.  77;  father  Valijrnano  founds  a  chris- 
tian community  in,  60;  numerous  con. 
verls,  81;  the  Jesuits  at  length  suffer 
martyrdom  in,  80. 

Jacobins,  the,  or  dominicans,  i.  474  n. 

Jaurcs[uy,  a  Biscayan  b'lgoU  i.  364. 

Jay,  Lc,  the  Jesuit,  i.  145,  321. 

Jerusalem,  pilj^rims  to,  i.  125;  tomb  of 
Jesus  at,  415. 

Jesi,  town  of,  maintains  its  independence, 
i.  240. 

Jesuits,  the,  history  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  i. 
121;  he  represented  Jesus  as  a  king 
warringr  against  the  infidels,  122;  Chro- 
nicon  Breve  of,  126  n.;  Loyola  preaches 
repentance  in  Italy,  128;  denominates 
his  disciples  the  *  Company  of  Jesus,*  ib.; 
their  vows  of  obedience,  Ace,  129,  142; 
elect  Ignatius  Loyola  for  their  general, 
129;  devote  themselves  to  preaching, 
confession,  and  education,  130, 142, 146; 
causes  of  the  influence  tliey  rapidly  ac- 
quired, 130,  142:  their  adventurous 
missions,  130,  141,  149;  progress  of 
Jesuitism,  140,  et  seq.^  366;  their  col- 
lege at  Venice,  141;  Jesuits  of  Spain, 
141, 149,  225, 366;  of  France,  141, 150, 


341,  385;  of  the  Netherlands,  141, 150, 
355,  359,  366;  of  Portugal,  141;  of  Ger- 
many,  142,  149,  321,  370,  372;  rules 
for  the  German,  369;  of  Poland,  Livo. 
nia,  and  Lithuania,  iL  25;  of  Italy,  i.  149; 
Jesuits  become  confessors  to  high  per- 
sonages, 141;  constitutions  of  the  socie- 
ty, ib.,  et  $eq^  144  n.;  did  not  accept 
ecclesiastical  dignitieii,  145;  book  of 
spiritual  exercises,  by  Loyola,  147;  com- 
parison of  Jesuitism  with  protestantism, 
149;  Ignatins*s  followers  considered  as 
a  spiritual  army,  ib.;  number  of  Jesuits* 
colleges,  149,  255;  uphold  the  severe 
spirit  of  the  Roman  church,  253;  ther 
occupy  upper  Germany  with  their  senu- 
naries  of  education,  &1-324;  effect  of 
their  labours,  324,  325-326;  their  soc- 
oeas  in  France,  341,  et  teq^  412;  ii.  89; 
English  college  of,  at  Rome,  i.  355;  as- 
sassination  sanctioned  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of,  3&4;  are  persecu- 
ted in  England  by  Elizabeth,  394-395; 
their  doctrines  as  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  over  temporal  princes,  dtc, 
407-410 ,413, 492;  their  style  of  preach- 
ing,  423;  are  banished  by  Henri  IV 
from  France,  444;  dissensions  among 
the  fathers  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  461- 
474;  Eberhard  Mercurianus,  463;  Clao- 
dio  Acquaviva,  general  of  the  order, 
463-468;  Clement  VII I  imposes  new 
regulations  for  their  internal  govern- 
ment, 4G7;  rule  of  studies,  468;  political 
movement  against  the  order,  471;  Henri 
IV  re-establishes  the  order,  473;  their 
controversy  with  the  dominicans,  ib.; 
ordered  by  Paul  V  to  quit  Venice,  495; 
not  re-admitted  by  the  Venetians,  498; 
i8Hue  of  the  affairs  of  the  JesuiU,  500- 
502;  their  success  in  Germany,  ii.  28, 
et  8eq.,  113;  in  Switzerland,  40;  their 
niiysionR  in  America,  76;  in  Hindostan, 
77,  78,  79;  in  Japan,  80;  in  China,  79; 
in  Abyssinia,  81;  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, 82;  to  Chridtina  of  Sweden, 
178-179;  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  company  of  Jesus,  in  tlie  17th  cen- 
tury,  196-202;  their  controversy  with 
the  Jansenists,  202,  212;  supprcsnion  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  234-24 1;  hi«itorians 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  appendix,  370- 
372,  et  pa»nm.;  writings  relating  to  this 
and  other  monastic  orders,  appendix, 
447. 

Jews,  monotheism  of  the,  i.  26:  burnt  by 
the  crusaders,  40:  of  Italian  sea-ports, 
447. 

John  of  Austria,  Don,  victorious  over  the 
Turks,  i.  227:  is  sent  by  Philip  II  to 
the  Nctherhinds,  346:  is  designed  to 
conduct  tho  invaaion  of  England,  353: 
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his  politic  administration  in  Spanish 
Flanders,  360. 

John,  St.,  Gospel  of^  i.  141. 

John  XXIII,  pope,  i.  301. 

Joseph  11,  the  emperor,  political  and  papal 
concerns  of  his  rci?n,  ii.  241-242. 

Joiteph,  father,  capuchin,  the  confidant  of 
Richelieu,  ii.  115. 

Jovius,  his  Annals  admired,  i.  72  n. 

Joveuse,  Henri  do,  cardinal,  a  capuchin, 
1.  386;  ambassador  at  Venice,  497,  499. 

Jnbilees,  at  Rome,  i.  42,  244,  281. 

Julier?,  the  slate  of  religion  in,  ii.  38,  57. 

Julius  II,  state  policy  of  this  pope,  i.  47; 
his  passion  for  conquest,  51;  he  aggran- 
dizes the  papal  territorial  dominion,  ib.; 
deprives  the  Venetians  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  States,  52;  his  valor 
in  old  age,  ib.:  his  triumphs,  ib.:  ac- 
quires Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Reggio, 
ib.:  Macchiavelli*s  testimony  of  his  high 
character,  ib.;  rebuilds  the  church  of 
St  Peter,  59,  281:  his  alliance  with  the 
Swiss,  65;  dispute  with  Louis  XII,  68; 
financial  affairs  of,  245;  the  Loggia 
built,  and  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  re- 
stored, by  him,  281. 

Julius  III,  pope,  i.  144;  cardinal  Monte*s 
election  under  the  name  of,  171;  he 
unites  with  Charles  V,  173, 249;  is  con- 
strained to  a  truce,  174;  becomes  dis- 
contented with  the  Spanish  bishops,  ib.; 
his  quiet  retreat,  from  political  animo- 
sities, at  his  new  palace  near  the  Porta 
del  Popolo,  ib.;  he  imposes  new  taxes, 
249. 

JostiBcation,  doctrine  of^  i.  98, 100,  HI, 
132,  469;  agitations  and  revolutions 
caused  by  its  promulgation,  98;  Conta- 
rini  De  Justificatione,  133  n. 

Jnvencius,  his  account  of  Jean  Chastel,  i. 
444;  of  the  Jesuits,  473  n.,  501  n. 


K, 


Kadan,  consequences  of  the  peace  of, 
favorable  to  the  Lutherans,  i.  88. 

Kammergericht,  injunction  to  the,  i.  88; 
assessors  of  the,  383, 384,  385  n.  ii.  31. 

Kings,  the  authority  of,  how  far  dependent 
on  the  church;  controversies  on,  i.  407, 
et  seq.;  supposed  legitimate  causes  of 
their  deposition,  410,  411,  413,  439;  the 
divine  right  of,  413,  tt  teq,,  444,  493; 
catholics  refuse  submission  to  protestant 
princes,  400,  410,  413,  414,  439  443, 
461. 

K  ostcr,  Franx,  professor  of  astronomy,  1. 
324. 


L. 


Lffitus,  Pomponius,  i.  154. 

Lainez,  studies  at  Paris  with  Loyola,  i. 
127;  at  the  council  of  Trent,  134;  ex- 
position  of  St.  John*s  Gospel,  by,  141; 
his  precepts,  325,  468  n. 

Lambecianus,  annalisla,  i.  34  n. 

Lambertini,  cardinal  Prospero,  pope  Bene- 
dict XIV,  ii.  228. 

Lamormain,  Jesuit,  ii.  120. 

La  Mottc,  Pardicu  dc,  i.  361. 

Lancellotti,  nuncio  in  Poland,  ii.  appendix, 
377. 

Lando,  Giovanni,  his  mission  from  Venice 
to  Innocent  XI,  ii.  appendix,  447. 

Landriano,  legate  in  France,  i.  430. 

Landsbcrg,  treaty  of,  i.  382. 

Languages,  improvement  of,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe,  i.  41;  perfections  of 
modern,  57;  study  of  the  ancient,  pro- 
secuted, i.  55-60,  97,  321-324. 

Laocoon,  the,  i.  284. 

Latin,  used  by  Roman  ecclesiastics,  gives 
place  to  modern  European  languages,  i. 
41;  classical  authors  studied  in  Italj, 
and  by  Arabians  in  the  15th  century, 
56;  high  merit  of  the  Italian  writers  of, 
ib.;  theology,  jurisprudence,  and  mathe- 
matics taught  in,  ib.;  imitation  of  an- 
cient  classical,  56,  62;  Plautus  imitated 
by  Italian  writers  of  comedy,  57,  60; 
study  of  Ciceronian  Latin,  60,97;  Jesuits 
teach  the  ancient  languages,  321-324. 

Lauenburg,  prince  of,  i.  314;  Henry  of 
Saxe-Lauenburg,  348,  369, 384. 

La  Chaise,  pdre,  hostile  to  Rome,  ii.  231. 

LavallL'tte,  the  Jesuit,  his  commercial  con- 
cerns, ii.  235,  236. 

Law,  the  Jewish,  i.  26;  its  constancy  in 
the  wornhip  of  one  God,  i.  26. 

Lazari,  Dionysius,  on  the  state  of  Catho- 
licism in  England,  ii.  appendix,  378. 

Le  Tellier,  the  Jesuit,  ii.  232. 

League,  the  French  holy  catholic,  i.  228, 
257,  385-391:  Us  seize,  or  the  sixteen, 
chosen  at  Paris,  390,  430,  440  n^  as- 
sassination of  the  Guises  excites  the 
league  to  renewed  activity,  399:  on  the 
assassination  of  Henri  III,  it  resolves 
to  oppose  the  just  claim  of  Henri  IV  to 
the  throne,  400,  ei  ieq.,  423,  425;  Grc- 
gory  XIV  declares  in  favor  of,  430:  the 
members  of  the  estates  who  had  joined 
the  leogue  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
king,  instead  of  Henri  IV,  439,  ei  $eq^ 
443,  461. 

Learning,  revival  of,  in  the  west,  i.  56, 
63  n.;  cultivated  in  Italy,  56, 96. 

Legates,  authority  of  papal,  i.  39,  106, 
131,  204,  207,  237,  392,  399,  417,  430, 
439. 
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Leipzigr,  battle  of,  gained  over  Tilly  by 
Gustavus,  ii.  117. 

Le  Maitre,  Mn  his  eloquence,  ii.  305:  his 
pious  seclusion,  205, 207. 

Lentailleur,  Jean,  abbot  of  Benedictines, 
endows  a  college  for  Jesuits,  i.  359. 

Leo  III,  pope,  rescued  from  contending 
Actions  by  Charlemagne,  i.  33. 

Leo  IX  assumes  the  right  to  gorem  the 
Gallican  church,  i.  37. 

Leo  X,  John,  third  son  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  i.  66:  his  concordat  with  Fran- 
cis I,  43,  66:  his  concessions  to  the  lay 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  43,  45  n.:  intel- 
lectual tendency  of  his  era,  promoted 
by,  56,  2b3:  patronised  the  stage  at 
Rome,  60:  gave  his  name  to  the  age  in 
which  he  governed  the  church,  60,  70: 
his  passion  for  music,  60:  benevolence 
of,  ib.:  absence  of  pride  in,  60,  61: 
gaiety  of  his  court,  61:  wars  in  Italy 
in  his  time,  65,  et  9eq,:  firmness  of  Leo, 
and  conference  with  Francis  I,  67:  his 
attack  on  Francesco  Maria,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  ib.:  Leo  escapes  the  snare  of 
poison,  ib.:  sentence  against  the  cardi- 
nals  implicated,  67  n.:  reasons  of  his 
supporting  Charles  V  against  Francis  I, 
68:  his  reasons  for  not  persecuting  Lu- 
ther, ib.:  outlawry  of  Luther,  69:  his 
successes  in  the  Italian  war,  ib.:  reco- 
vers  Parma  and  Piacenza,  ib.:  his  death, 
70:  his  character,  how  estimated  by  the 
Romans,  70:  judgment  of  posterity  on, 
ib.:  tone  of  society  sceptical,  96:  his 
financial  necessities,  245,  et  seq.:  his 
dependents  ruined  by  his  early  death, 
247.  See  ii.  appendix,  261,  264,  266, 
et  pnssim, 

Leo  Al.of  (he  house  of  Medici,  dies  short- 
ly oAer  his  election,  i.  482. 

Leopold,  reforms  the  church  of  Tuscany, 
ii.  242. 

Lepunto,  victory  of,  over  Selim  II,  i.  227. 

Lerma,  duke  of,  Spanish  minister,  i.  496. 

Lcsdiguidres,  turns  Roman  catholic,  ii. 
68. 

Less,  Jesuit  of  Louvain,  i.  470. 

Lcli,  Gregorio,  Biography  of  Sixtus  V, 
by,  ii.  appendix,  324. 

Levant  trade,  the  i.  233;  foreigners  attract- 
ed to  Italy  by,  ib. 

J^yden,  resists  the  Duke  of  Alva,  i.  345. 

Liberty  and  autocracy,  opposition  of,  i. 
414. 

Lichtenstcin,  protestants  of  this  house,  ii. 
36,61. 

Liege,  bishopric  of,  i.  370. 

Lilio,  Lui^i,  his  plan  respecting  the  calen- 
dar, i.  256. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  advocated  severity  in  mat- 
ters  of  faith,  i.  367. 


Literary  societies  of  Italy,  i.96, 100;  reli- 
gious complexion  of,  96, 103. 

Literature  of  Italy  and  Rooie,  L  56-77, 
387-290,  302,  449;  certain  UteraU  of 
eminence,  398. 

Lithuania,  Lutherans  of^  L  350;  Jesuits  io, 
ii.  35;  Gustavus  Adoiphus  in,  113L 

Living,  holy,  i.  1 1 1. 

Livonia,  tlie  Lutheran  church  established 
in,  i.  310;  Jesuits  in,  ii.  35;  conquered 
by  Gustavus  Adoiphus,  113. 

Lombards,  kingdom  of  the,  L  30;  Arians, 
ib^  Astolphus  attacks  Rome,  31;  the 
exarchate  given  to  Rome  by  Pepin  le 
Bref,  33. 

Lombardy,  power  of  the  Venetians  in,  i. 
47;  claimed  by  Charles  V,  68;  his  Spa- 
nish armies  secure  the  possession  of, 
76;  new  contest  against  Charles  V  for, 
78;  Clement  VII  marches  his  troops 
into,  without  meeting  success,  78,  79. 

Lopez,  Portuguese  Jew,  an  adviser  of  Six- 
tus V,  i.  279. 

Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  bow  far  obedient  to 
the  pope,  i.  45;  letter  of,  to  Innocent 
VIII,  46;  his  repute  for  wisdom,  47; 
his  sons,  66. 

Lorcto,  city  of,  i.  373;  chapel  of  tlie  Virgin 
at,  273,  417. 

Lorraine,  cardinal  of,  at  Trent,  L  303, 
386. 

Lorraine,  hooso  of,  i.  333. 

Lothaire,  of  the  house  of  Mettemich,  elec- 
tor of  Cologne,  ii.  27,  et  seq, 

Louis  the  Moor,  L  179. 

Louis  XI,  character  of  his  devotion,  i.  43. 

Louis  Xn,  his  views  on  Italy,  i.  65,  68. 

Louis  XIII,  minority  of,  ii.  48,  56;  his 
reign,  85,  94;  dispute  of  Richelieu  with 
the  Jesuits,  89;  the  cardinal's  treachery 
to  the  protestanUi,  89-90;  the  king 
marches  into  Italy  to  settle  the  Mantuan 
succession,  108. 

Louis  XIV,  reign  of,  ii.  217,  et  9eq.;  his 
quarrel  with  Innocent  XI  on  the  regale^ 
218,  219;  his  absolute  rule  of  the  Galii- 
can  clergy,  219;  the  king  gratified  by 
the  assctnhly  of  1682  having  maintained 
the  liberties  and  usages  of  the  French 
national  church,  220;  he  persecutes  the 
Ilugurnots,  ib.;  dragonnades,  ib.;  con- 
duct of  his  auibassador  at  Rome,  who 
incurs  ccn^uro  from  Innocent  XI,  221, 
222;  Europe  resist'^  the  kii>g*M  ambitious 
enterprises,  221,  223;  lie  c«tablishes  his 
younger  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  225,  et  seq,;  he  en- 
deivours  to  extirpate  the  protestants, 
233. 
Louis  XV,  reign  of,  ii.  336. 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  history,  i.  120; 
wounded  severely   at  the  defence    of 
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Pampelana,  121;  his  mind  visionary, 
ib.;  divests  himself  of  his  knightly  ar- 
mour, 122;  intended  pilgrimage  to  Jera- 
salern,  ib.;  bis  ascetic  enthusiasm,  123; 
his  religious  influences  not  derived  from 
scriptural  study,  124;  his  presumed 
visions  of  Jesus  and  the  Virgin,  ib.; 
moral  feelings  of  mysticism,  ib.;  his 
obedience  to  the  church,  125,  129;  bis 
friendHhip  with  Peter  Faber  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  126;  his  influence  over 
Francesco  Xavier,  Salmeron  and  other 
students,  126,  127;  his  admiration  of 
Carafia  and  the  theatins  at  Venice,  128; 
his  street- preaching  in  Vioenza,  ib.;  the 
pope  sanctions  the  establishment  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus,  129;  Ignatius  is 
chosen  general  of  this  new  order  of 
regular  clergy,  ib.;  the  Jesuits  renounce 
the  monastic  habits  and  exercises,  ib ; 
address  themselves  to  preaching,  con- 
fession, and  education,  130;  influence 
acquired  by  Ignatius,  ib.;  his  memorial 
against  heresies,  136;  his  further  pro- 
gress, 140;  the  Spanish  Jesuits,  141; 
French  and  Flemish,  ib.;  the  select  as- 
sociates of  Ignatius,  142;  his  book  of 
spiritual  exercises,  147,  et  $eq.;  extent 
of  provinces  over  which  he  had  influ- 
ence at  his  death,  149;  lVfufibi*s  Life  of, 
296;  ii.  appendix,  371;  Thomist  doctrine 
recommended  by,  i.  468;  his  canonisa- 
tion, ii.  58;  life  of  Ignatius,  by  eccIcHi. 
a$itical  historians,  appendix,  370-372. 
See  Jesuits. 

Ldbcck,  bishopric  of,  i.  314,  353. 

Lucca,  city  of,  i.  233;  money-changers  of, 
249;  assertion  of  the  authority  of  its 
magistrates  in  sanctioning  the  papal 
decrees,  486. 

Lucerne,  Jesuits*  college  at,  i.  356;  catho- 
lic alliance  with  the  forest  cantons,  392; 
the  nuncio  established  at,  ii.  39. 

Ludovici,  his  Triumph  of  Charlemagne,  i. 
62  n. 

Ludovisi,  house  of|  ii.  141. 

Ludovisio,  Alessandro,  pope  Gregory  XV, 
ii.  57. 

Ludovisio,  cardinal  Ludovico,  nephew  of 
Gregory  XV,  and  his  minister,  ii.  58, 
119,  141;  his  life  written  by  Giunti,  ap- 
pendix, 373. 

Luines,  de,  constrained  to  restore  the 
church  property  in  Beam,  ii.  52,  56. 

Lunden,  archbishop  of,  i.  1 13. 

Luther,  his  indignation  on  hearing  the 
conversation  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Italy, 
i.  62;  his  opposition  flrst  cicited  by  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  64;  his  undaunted 
attack  on  the  papal  authority,  ib.;  Gcr- 
many  fliled  with  his  writings,  ib.;  Maxi- 
milian I  recommends  him  to  the  elector 


of  Saxony,  68;  outlawry-of,  69;  the  re- 
former is  seized,  but  kept  concealed,  ib.; 
surmises  respecting  his  temporary  dis- 
appearance, ib.;  his  renewed  activity, 
74;  success  of  his  partisans,  78,  79;  the 
peace  of  Kadan  establishes  the  German 
Lutheran  churches,  88;  doctrines  of  the 
reformer,  98-99, 105,  124,  134;  how  far 
received  by  the  learned  and  devout  in 
Italy,  96, 98, 133;  attacked  in  Germany, 
106;  cardinal  points  of  his  doctrine 
stated,  111;  embassy  from  the  confer- 
ence of  Rutisbon  to,  1 12;  his  disgust  at 
the  combination  of  the  two  creeds,  1 13, 
115;  mental  distress  of,  123;  yet,  not  a 
visionary,  124. 

LuUicran  religion: — $ee  Luther,  Protes- 
tants, Reformation. 

Lutheranism,  the  orthodox  doctrines  of,  i. 
98,  HI,  134;  system  of  faith,  105,  111; 
assumes  a  rigid  and  exclusive  form, 
153. 

Lutherans  of  Sweden  refuse  to  tolerate  the 
Romanists,  ii.  15,  18. 

Luxemburg,  duchy  of,  i.  361;  M.  de  Lax- 
cmbourg*s  mission  from  Henri  IV  to 
Rome,  422,  425,  438. 

Luxury,  i.  233. 

Lyons,  acquisition  of  the  territory  of 
Bresse,  &c.,  by  this  city,  i.  476;  Jesuits* 
college  at,  341;  capuchins  at,  386. 


M. 


Macchiavclli,  allusion  to  the  authority  of 
Julius  II  by,  i.  52;  comedies  of,  57;  he 
wrote   for    Leo    X,   60;   counsels    his 
Prince,  344;  his  doctrines  attacked  by 
Ribadcncira,  412 

Maccdo,  Antonio,  Jesuit,  contributes  to 
the  conversion  of  Christina  of  Sweden, 
ii.  177,  et  $eq, 

Madruzzi,  cardinal,  i.  297,  429, 432:  ii.  31. 

Maestricht,  treaty  signed  in  the  camp  at, 
i.  362;  importance  of  the  terms  of  this 
paciflcalion  of  Flanders,  ib. 

Mafici,  History  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
quests in  India,  by,  i.  298;  Life  of  Loy- 
ola,  by,  ib.;  ii.  appendix,  371;  Annals  of 
Gregory  XIII,  by,  appendix,  322. 

Magdeburg,  protestant  archbishopric  of|  i. 
385;  taken  by  Tilly  and  the  imperial- 
ists, 117. 

Magius,  Jesuit  provincial,  in  Austria,  t. 
375. 

Mahomet,  religion  of,  132;  triumph  of 
islamism  in  the  eastern  empire,  ib. 

Maidalchina,  donna  Olympia,  ii.  150,  et 
8eq.;  she  roles  Innocent  X,  her  brother- 
in-law,  153,  et  paaim, 

Maimud,  caliph,  i.  56. 
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Malaspina,  papal  nancio  in  Germany,  i. 
368,  377;  ii.  12,  16;  Dialogo,  b^  the 
arcbbisbop  of  Prague,  Malaspina,  li.  ap- 
pendix, 355. 

MalatefiU  family  expelled  from  Rimini,  i. 
49,  51. 

Malateata,  Roberto,  i.  261. 

Maldonat,  his  Exposition  of  the  Bible,  i. 
341. 

Malefactors  at  Rome,  right  of  affording 
asylum  to,  i.  478,  et  »eq, 

Malvasia,  the  Discorso  of,  ii.  appendix, 
366. 

Man,  early  resident  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  i.  25;  his  relation  with 
the  Creator,  26,  64,  99;  is  prone  to  evil, 
104;  justification  of,  by  faith,  98,  100, 
111,  133;  its  influence  on  the  heart  of, 
135;  spiritual  impulses  of,  ibi 

Manbelli,  family  of,  Guelphic  partisans,  i. 
238;  atUcked  the  banditti,  239. 

Manfredi  family,  of  Faenza,  i.  49. 

Mankind,  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  i.  26. 

Manrique,  bishop  of  Carthagena,  i.  465, 
466;  grand  inquisitor,  470. 

Mantica,  learning  of  this  ecclesiastic,  i. 
298. 

Mantuan  succession,  war  of  the,  ii.  98, 99- 
103;  the  claimants,  99,  100,  101;  se. 
questration  of  Mantua  pronounced  by 
the  emperor  until  an  adjustment,  102; 
taken  by  the  imperialists,  116;  ceded  to 
the  duke  of  Nevcrs,  ib. 

Marcellus  II,  cardinal  Marccllo  Ccrvini 
elcclrd  pope,  i.  175;  a  friend  to  papal 
reformation,  176;  his  irreproachable 
character,  ib.;  life  of,  ii.  appendix,  309. 

March  of  Ancona,  the,  i.  232,  233,  241, 
272,417. 

Marco  of  Padua,  i.  97. 

Mariana,  on  the  kingly  authority,  i.  410 
n.;  on  the  society  of  Jesuits,  463  u.; 
463,  464;  his  doctrines,  470. 

Marino,  i.  48. 

Maronitcs,  the,  ii.  82. 

Marot,  the  poet,  his  account  of  the  duch- 
ess of  Fcrrara,  i.  140. 

Marriage,  pupal  dispensations  of,  i.  73;  of 
priests,  discussed,  109,  204,  313;  mixed 
marriages,  ii.  24;  disputable  validity  of, 
on  account  of  religious  differences,  25. 

Marseilles,  attack  on,  in  1524,  i.  76. 

Martin,  St.,  i.  31. 

Martyr,  Peter,  [Vermigli,]  flics  from  Italy, 
i.  138. 

Martyrs,  their  constancy  persuaded  men 
to  the  Christian  f.iith,  i.  27;  their  num. 
her  at  Rome,  29. 

Mary  I,  of  England,  persecution  in  her 
reign,  i.  193, 194. 

Mary  II,  the  princess  of  Orange  and  Wil- 


liam  III  rapplant  James  II  on  the 
throne  of  England,  ii.  159. 

Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  i.  194;  war- 
like preparations  by,  ib.;  causes  which 
induced  Elizalieth  to  put  her  to  death, 
396. 

Mary  de  Medicis,  queen  of  Henri  IV,L 
4&;  ii.  47;  regent  of  France,  48,  56. 

Mass  *of  pope  Marcellus,*  composed  by 
P.  L.  Palestrina,  i.  295;  the  Roman 
ritual,  ii.  63. 

Masses  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased,  i. 
276. 

Materialism,  i.  61. 

Matthias,  the  emperor,  ii.36;  succeeds  his 
brother,  Rodolph  II,  in  Aostris,  Mora- 
via and  Hungary,  36,  38;  bis  demise, 
53. 

Matthis,  Dr.  Johann,  ii.  175. 

Matthieu,  French  Jesuit,  confers  with 
Gregory  XUI.i.  388. 

Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  i.  163,  173. 

Maximilian  I,  the  emperor,  protects  Lu- 
ther from  violence,  L  68. 

Maximilian  II,  mild  government  of  the 
emperor,  i.  317,  349. 

Mayence,  city  of,  its  protestants,  i.  313; 
Daniel  Brendel,  elector  of,  323,  334; 
university  of,  323;  electors,  and  estates 
of,  364;  John  Adam  von  Bicken,  elector 
of,  ii.26;  John  Schweikerd,  elector  of, 27, 
51,67;  Catholicism  re-established  in,  27. 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  i.  390;  his  ambitions 
projects  as  leader  of  the  holy  league, 
440. 

Maznrin,  cardinal,  his  support  of  the  honw 
of  Barberini,  ii.  149:  expelled  by  the 
fronde  from  France,  155. 

Meat,  tax  on,  i.  250. 

Mechlin,  or  Malincs,  i.  365. 

Medici,  the,  dukes  of  Tuscany,  i.  47,  71, 
164;  rc-cstablishcd  at  Florence  by  the 
Spanish  arniicp,  75;  family  discord,  90; 
Lorenzo  de',  45-47,  67.  See  Lorenzo. 
Cosmo  de\  56,  139.  Sfe  Cosmo.  Giulia- 
no  de',  61,66;  Pietro  de',  ib.;  Giovanni 
de',  pope  Leo  X,  ib.,  &.&;  Giulio  de', 
pope  Clement  VII,  69,  71,  75,  &.C.; 
Catherine  de',  85,  342.  Sff  Catherine. 
Mary  de',  482,  &c.  See  Mary.  Mr. 
Roscoc's  life  of  Leo  X,  ii.  appendix,  261 . 

Medici,  Giovan.Angelo,  pope  Pius  IV,  i. 
196. 

Medici,  Gians:incomo,  marquis  of  Marig. 
nano,  detail  of  his  career,  i.  196,  f(  seq. 

Medici,  cardinal  Ippolyto,  ii.  appendix, 
288. 

Medicine,  fantastic  theory  of  the  Arabians 
in  this  science,  i.  56;  better  Fpi.-it  of  the 
Italian  physicians,  ib.;  Galen,  Hippo, 
crates,  and  Aristotle  studied,  ib.;  phy. 
sicians'  fees,  233. 
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Mediterranean,  early  nations  aettled  on 

the  cooBta  of  the,  i.  25;  Arab  conquests, 

30. 
Meiners,  on  the  revival  of  polite  literature, 

i.  63  n. 
Melancthon,  doctrines  of  the  reformer,  i. 

106;  his  arguments  at  Ratisbon  on  the 

question  of  pacification  of  the  church, 

106,111. 
Memmingen,  preceptory  of  St.  Antony  at, 

i.  314;  protestant  ascendency  in,  ib. 
Menard,  Nicholas  Hugo,  ii.  46. 
Mendicant  orders,  privileges  and  powers 

? granted  by  Sixtus  IV  to  the,  i.  54,  55; 
iirnish  tlie  most  powerful  assailants  of 
the  papacy,  64;  licentiousness  arises  in 
the,  116. 

Mcndoza,  don  Diego,  i.  163  n.;  164,  166; 
his  correspondence,  as  ambassador  at 
Rome,  166,  169,400. 

Mercy,  order  of  the  brethren  of,  ii.  47. 

Mentz,  elector  of,  i.  114. 

Metella,  Cecilia,  destruction  of  her  tomb 
at  Rome  contemplated  by  Urban  Vill, 
ii.  169. 

Metz,  city  of,  i.  44. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  works  of,  i. 
59,  282;  his  Moses,  59. 

Micheli,  Venetian  ambassador,  on  the 
protestant  church  of  France,  i.  316  n. 

Middle  ages,  fantastic  notions  entertained 
in  the,  i.  55;  the  Arabians  cultivated 
literature  and  science  in,  56. 

Milan,  archbishops  of,  i.  36;  ducal  family 
of  Sforza,  47;  French  designs  on,  66; 
treaty  between  Leo  X  and  Charles  V 
for  the  rcconquest  of,  69;  Spanish  or 
imperial  dominiou  in,  81;  its  sufferings 
from  the  prolractcd  wars,  120;  the  in- 
quisition in,  139;  war  renewed  between 
Francis  I  and  Charles  V  for  the  posses- 
sion of,  159, 160;  Carlo  Borromco,  arch- 
bishop of,  199,  215,  222,  et  seq.;  beauty 
of  the  city,  223;  regular  clergy  called 
oblati,  at,  224;  affairs  of,  ii.  90. 

Milensio,  fra  Felice,  ii.  34;  importance 
of  his  conduct  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon, 
34,  35. 

Milensio,  Filippo,  ii.  appendix,  360. 

Minden;  this  bishopric  falls  into  protestant 
handH,  i.  314. 

Minio,  Marco,  on  V\e  early  Italian  stage, 
i.  57  n.;  60  n.;  Relatione  of,  ii.  appendix 
265. 

Alinucci,  Minuccio,  Memoir  of  the  nun- 
cio, i.  381,  384;  Discorso,  by,  ii.  appen- 
dix, 344. 

Miracles,  modern— by  St.  Hilary  and  St. 
Martin,  i.  31;  of  the  Virgin,  300;  various 
superstitions,  ib.;  Polancus  on  modern, 
ii.  apfiendix,  372. 

Mirandola,  assault  of,  by  Julius  II,  i.  52. 


Missal,  the  Roman,  i.  226,  333. 
Missions,  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  i.  1 30, 141, 
321,  326;  institution  of  the  propaganda 
fidei,  ii.  58,  et  seq.;  to  South  America, 
India,  Chma,  Abyssinia  and  Turkey, 
76-83. 

Mocenigo,  Aluise,  Relatione  of,  i.  108, 
178,  L90  n.,  192  n.,  252  n.,  416;  ii.  228, 
appendix,  461, 464. 

Mocenigo,  Giovanni,  the  Relatione  of^  il. 
appendix,  361. 

Mocenigo,  Piero,  his  account  of  the  papal 
court  under  Clement  X,  ii.  appendix, 
442. 

Modena,  religious  tenets  of  Bishop  Mo- 
rone,  of,  i.  100;  Girolamo  da  Modena 
and  the  academy  of,  100,  138;  Tomaso 
da  Modena,  111;  the  territory  of,  a  fief 
of  the  empire,  453. 

Molina,  Luis,  on  the  disputed  points  of 
faith,  i.  469;  his  charges  against  the 
Dominicans,  470;  controversy  of,  ii.  242. 

M  oil  no,  Domcnico,  i.  415. 

Molino,  F.,  the  Relatione  of,  ii.  appendix, 
358. 

Monaldeschi,  put  to  death  by  Christina  of 
Sweden,  ii.  182. 

Monastic  orders,  the,  i.  39;  new  religious 
orders,  115-150,  492;  reformation  o( 
imperative,  117;  stricter  discipline,  154, 
178;  the  Theatins  united  clerical  duties 
to  monkish  vows,  1 19,  120;  enthusiasm 
of  Loyola  in  reviewing  the  lives  of  St 
Dominic  and  St  Francis,  121;  the  in- 
quisition furnishes  deadly  weapons  to 
the  bigoted  monks,  138;  seclusion  of 
monks  and  nuns,  commanded  by  Pius 
V,  221;  montc  de*  frati,  or  tax  imposed 
upon,  250;  decline  of  the  German  con* 
vents,  314. 

Moncontour,  battle  of,  i.  343. 

Monotheism  of  the  Jews,  i.  26. 

Montaigne*s  visit  to  Ferrar:i,  i.  448. 

Montalto,  bishopric  of,  i.  272,  417. 

xMontalto,  cardinal,  [Sixtus  V,]  i.  266,  302; 
Montalto,  cardinal,  confided  in  by  Sixtus 
V,  275,  429,  482;  his  consent  obtained 
to  the  election  of  cardinal  Aldobrandino 
asClement  VI 11,  432-434. 

Montalto,  marquis  of,  i.  275. 

Monte,  cardinal,  [Julius  III,]  i.  171,  et 
seq, 

Monte,  cardinal,  i.  175,  187. 

Montecatino,  of  Ferrara,  i.  449. 

Monte  Corona,  monastery  of,  i.  116. 

Montefeltri,  Roman  family,  i.  51. 

Montefiascone,  vineyards  of,  i.  232. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  his  cruelty  in  exter- 
minating the  Albigenses,  i.  40. 

Montigny,  Emanuel  de,  i.  362. 

Montmorency,  constable  de,  i.  169. 

Montorio,  papal  nuncio,  ii.  64 
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MonUerrat,  recluses  of  the  solitary  rocks 
of,  i.  1Q3. 

Moors  of  Spain,  sabjugated,  i,  120. 

Moravia,  Jesuits  in,  i.  '33:2. 

Moravian  brethren,  the,  i.  317;  ii.  30. 

Morclli,  Ambrosio,  i.  491. 

Mornay,  Philippe  du  Plesais,  i.  483  o. 

Moronc,  bishop  of  Modena,  i.  100,  103,  n.; 
his  mission  to  Germany,  and  instruc- 
tions from  Paul  111,  105,  HI;  his  sue 
cessful  conference  with  Ferdinand  I  at 
Inspruck,  306-208;  his  **  Relatione  som- 
maria  sopra  la  legatione  sua,**  307, 31 1  n. 

Morosini,  papal  legate,  his  despatches  from 
France  to  Siztus  V,  L  389  n.;  his  in- 
structions  from  Siztus  relative  to  Henry 
IIl*s  conduct,  399,  400,  422. 

Morosini,  Andrea,  society  assembled  at 
his  house  in  Venice,  i.  415,  491. 

Morosini,  Francesco,  his  description  of  the 
court  of  Clement  XI,  ii.  appendiz,  453. 

Moscow,  city  and  church  of,  ii.  21. 

Mouiurt,  Mathieu,  bishop  of  Arras,  i.  361. 

Mahlhausen,  government  of^  i.  393. 

Munich,  Jesuits  in  the  Bavarian  capital,  i. 
334,  339;  architecture  and  music  flour, 
ish  in,  ib.;  the  city  captured  by  the 
Swedes,  ii.  119. 

Municipal  institutions,  i.  334-3.35,  339,  et 
seq,,  373. 

Mttnater,  state  of  religion  in  this  city,  L 
313,  348;  ii.  65;  Brnest  of  Bavaria  is 
elected  bishop  of,  i.  370;  JesuiU  at,  370; 
ii.  65. 

MuretuBfhis  Commentary  on  the  Pandects, 

Music,  italian,  i.  60,  295;  German,  329. 
Muza,  victories  of  Uic  Saracen  general,  i. 

30. 
Mystery  of  faith,  i.  124. 
Mysteries,  the  Etrurian,  i.  30;  gnostic,  125. 
Mysticism,  LoyoIa*s  visionary,  i.  124.  See 

Janscnists. 


N. 


Namur,  state  of  religfion  in,  i.  358. 

Nani,  Ztiannc,  the  Reldtionc  of,  ii.  appen- 
dix, 404. 

Nantes,  edict  of,  i.  473;  ii.  45. 

Naples,  account  of  king  Ferdinand  of,  as 
given  by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  i.  45;  de- 
signs of  Francis  I  against,  76;  acquiMt- 
tion  of  by  Charles  V  and  the  Spaniards 
81,  179,  166;  influence  of  Juan  Valdez 
at,  98;  academy  of,  139;  troubles  in, 
164;  wine  of,  called  mangiagocrra,  180; 
Henri  II  sends  a  French  force  against, 
183;  defended  by  Alva,  182,  184;  cede, 
aiastical  conoerni  of,  334;  the  regent 


Ponte,  486,  487;  don  Carlos,  king  of,  ii. 
237.  ' 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  military,  adminis- 
trative, and  ecclesiastical  government 
of,  ii.  345-350. 

Nardi,  the  historian,  L  97. 

Nares,  Dr.,  quoted,  i.  194. 

Narni,  Girolamo  da,  his  eloquent  preach- 
ing, ii.  59. 

Nassau,  house  of,  princes  of  Orange,  L 
338,  344-364,'  365. 

Nassau,  count  of,  a  Lutheran,  i.  367. 

National  deities,  worship  of,  i.  35,  384. 

Nations,  liberties  of,  i.  414, 415. 

Natural  history,  study  of,  i.  388,  S93. 

Navagcro,  cardinal  Bernardo,  i.  60;  Rela> 
tione  of,  quoted,  177  n.,  180  n.,  483  n.; 
ii.  appendiz,  311. 

Navarre,  king  of.    See  Henri  IV. 

Negro,  Girolamo,  i.  73  n.,  74  n. 

Neri,  Filippo,  founds  the  congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  i.  399,  300;  ii.  46. 

Nestorian  church  of  Sc  Thomas  in  India, 
ii.  81;  of  Syria,  83. 

Neuburg,  count  palatine  of,  ii.  39. 

Netherlands,  political  relations  of  the,  an- 
der  Charles  V,  i.  178;  under  Philip  II, 
357, 317, 319;  protestants  of  316;  church 
of  Holland  inclines  to  the  tenets  of 
Calvin,  as  a  result  of  the  czecutions  by 
Alva,  317;  formal  confession  subscribed 
by  the  persecuted  Flemings,  ib.;  the 
Walloon  provinces,  319,  358-363;  dis- 
turbances  in,  337;  the  inquisition  in,  ib.; 
sanguinary  government  of  the  duke  of 
Alva,  338,  et  sfq.^  314;  the  provinces  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  Alc,  successfully 
resist  the  Spaniards,  344-347,  358;  reli- 
gious affairs  of,  346,  358;  ceUbrated 
Flemish  bishops,  358;  Jesuits*  colleges, 
in,  358,  360;  war  between  the  states- 
general  and  dun  John  of  Austria,  360; 
wise  and  political  administration  of  Far- 
nese,  the  Spanish  governor  of,  361;  trea- 
ty of  Maestricht,  its  importance  to  the 
Flemish  population  of,  363;  summary 
of  the  history  of,  ib.;  sea- ports  of,  46j; 
William  of  Orange  murdered,  364,  365. 

Neuburg,  Louis  count  palatine  of,  i.  383. 

Nevers,  Carlo  Gonzaga  duke  dc,  ii.  95; 
re^rnrdcd  as  a  Frenchman,  ib.;  Mantua 
delivered  to  him,  116. 

Nevers,  Louis  Gonzaga  duke  de,  hix  mis- 
sion from  Henri  IV  to  Clement  VIII,  i. 
441;  his  ill  reception  at  Rome,  442. 

Nice,  congress  at,  i.  158, 159. 

Nicholas  I,  pope,  deplores  the  loss  of  the 
Greek  patriarchate,  i.  34  n.,  281. 

Nicholas  V,  buildings  at  Rome  by,  ii.  ap- 
pendiz, 25!). 

Nickel,  Goswin,  ii.  197. 

Nicoletti,  Andrea,  quotations  from,  ii.  94 
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n^  120  n.;  his  Life  of  Urban  VIII,  ap- 
pendix, 407. 

Nobile,  Lorenzo,  and  Lucio  Guerrieri, 
their  memorial  to  Innocent  X,  entreat- 
ing him  to  pardon  the  insurgent  citizens 
of  Fenno,  li.  appendix,  423. 

Nobili,  the  Jesuit,  bis  mission  in  India, 
ii.  77. 

Nobles;  power  of  the  aristocracy  great  in 
the  17th  century,  ii.  159;  the  Roman, 
appendix,  365. 

Nordlingen,  protestant  party  in  power  at, 
i.  314. 

Normandy,  protestants  of,  i.  316. 

Nuncios  and  legates,  their  authority  from 
Rome,  i.  39,  106,  131,  204,  207,  237, 
&c.,  392,  400,  417,  430,  439,  ii.  8,  24, 
39;  rules  for  the  conduct  of,  appendix, 
377. 

Nuns,  seclusion  of,  i.  221;  convents  ne- 
glected  or  suppressed,  in  Germany,  314; 
of  Calvary,  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Be- 
nedict, ii.  44;  the  ursuline,  46,  sisters  of 
mercy,  47. 

Ndrcniberg,  city  of,  protestant  school  at, 
i.  313. 


O. 


Ochino,  Bernardino,  Franciscan,  i.  101; 
preached  the  doctrines— of  justification 
through  grace,  ib. — of  faith,  137;  he 
flies  from  the  inquisition  to  Geneva,  138. 
dcschalchi,  family  of,  ii.  218.  See  Inno- 
cent  XI. 

Oettingen,  convents  and  livings  of,  seized, 
i.  314. 

Olahus,  Nicolans,  archbishop  of  Gran  in 
Hungary,  i.  322. 

Oliva,  rector  of  the  Jesuits,  ii.  156, 198. 

Olivarez,  count  d*,  Spanish  administration 
under,  i.  424-425,  432,  ii.  87,  94, 100; 
his  haughty  character,  101. 

Olmutz,  Jesuits*  college  at,  i.  323. 

Omer,  St  bishops  of,  i.  358;  Jesuits*  col- 
lege at,  358,  360. 

Opinions.    See  Public  opinion. 

Opitz,  Joshua,  celebrated  protestant  preach- 
er  at  Vienna,  i.  374;  is  exiled  by  Rudolf 
II.,  375. 

Orangro,  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of,  i. 
337,  344  et  aeq.;  first  stadtholdcr,  347, 
358;  price  set  on  his  head,  364;  his  life 
attempted  by  Jaureguy,  ib.;  is  shot  by 
Balthazar  Gerard,  365. 

Oratories  and  cells,  their  secluded  and  ro- 
mantic sites  in  Italy,  i.  117. 

Oratory  of  divine  love,  the,  a  society  of 
Roman  ecclesiastics,  i.  96,  103,  117. 

Oratory,  congregation  of  the;  or,  *  pdres  de 
roratoire,*i.299. 


Orfino,  bishop  Tommaso,  his  reformatory 
visitation  of  the  churches  at  Rome  and 
Naples,  i.  224. 

Orlandinus,  i.  141  n.;  History  of  the  Je- 
suits by,  ib.  n.;  ii.  appendix,  370,371. 

Orphan  hospitals  established  in  Venice  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  i.  119. 

Orsini  family ,of  the  Guclfic  party  at  Rome, 
i.  48,  164, 167,  271;  ii.  160;  Vitelli  and 
Baglioni  put  to  death  by  Borgia,  i.  49. 

Orsino,  cardinal  Camillo,  governor  of  Far- 
ma,  i.  170,  188,  189;  Giulio,  184. 

Orsino,  Latino,  i.  261. 

Orsino,  duke  Virginio,  i.  272. 

Orsini  palace  at  Campofiore,  i.  282. 

Orvietano,  Carlo  C.«  his  Memorials  for  the 
Life  of  Clement  X.,  ii.  appendix,  439. 

OsnabrQck,  bishopric  of,  i.  348, 369. 

Ossat,  D*,  his  mission  from  Henry  IV  to 
Clement  VIII,  i.  445,456. 

Ostend,  port  of,  i.  363. 

Otho  tlic  Great,  i.  36. 

Ottoboono,  cardinal,  i.  155,  159. 

Oxenstiern,  Swedish  chancellor,  ii.  14, 184. 


P. 


Pacheco,  cardinal,  i.  187. 

Paderborn,  protestant  profession  of  tbe 
municipality  of,  i.  313;  bishopric  of,  348, 
369,  370;  ii.  27,  65. 

Paduu,  literati  of,  i.  97, 288. 

Faez,  the  Jesuit,  bis  mission  in  Abyssinia, 
ii.  81. 

Paganism,  overthrow  of,  i.  27. 

Pagliaricci,  Antonio  dei,  i.  102,  138. 

Fainting,  the  Italian  schools  of,  i.  59,  96, 
290,  293. 

Palatinate,  the,  embraces  the  reformed 
religion,  i.  88,  109,  n.;  the  elector 
John  Frederic  tutored  by  Luther,  112; 
his  success  against  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
163;  Casimir  marches  to  Cologne,  367; 
affairs  of,  311,  323,  367,  368;  the  elector 
Frederic  signs  the  union,  of  protestants, 
ii.  35,  3d;  a  champion  of  the  protestants, 
53,  117;  son-in-law  of  James  I  of  Eng* 
land,  53,  66;  seizes  on  tlie  crown  of  Bo* 
hemia  from  Ferdinand,  54,  55;  his  de- 
feat at  Weissberg,  55;  the  Bavarians  and 
Spaniards  march  into  the  Palatinate,  56, 
64,  66;  king  of  Denmark  prepares  to 
succor  the  elector  Frederic,  88. 

Palearius,  Aonius,  i.  99  n. 

Palestrina,  Pier-Luigi,  musical  composer, 
i.  295;  Life  of,  by  Baini,  295  n. 

Pallavicini,  Genoese  family,  ii.  158. 

Pallavicini,  cardinal,  quotations  from  ,i.  83 
n.,  84  n.,  160  n^  1 18  n.,203  n.;  ii.  155, 
157;  History  of  tbe  coonoil  of  Trent,  by. 
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appendix,  998;  his  Life  of  Alexander  | 
VIU  appendix,  427-429. 

Palliano,  Caraffa  duke  of,  i.  182;  186, 188, 
198, 199. 

Pamfili,  cardinal.  Innocent  X,  ii.  149. 

Pamfili,  Caroillo,  hit  nuptials  with  donna 
Olympia  Aldobrandino,  ii.  150-152. 

Pancirolo,  cardinal,  ii.  157. 

Pandects,  the,  Commentarj  of  Muret  on,  i. 
298. 

Pantheon,  the,  i.  59. 

Panvinitts,  on  St  Peter's  chorch  at  Rome, 
i.  59  n. 

Papacy,  the,  its  connection  with  the  Prank- 
ish empire,  I  30,  33,  34:  subjection  of 
the  popes  to  the  German  line  of  empe- 
rors, 36:  increase  of  papal  power,  37, 
39:  policy  of  Gregory  VII,  38:  popes 
at  length  independent  of  the  emperor's 
authority,  ib.:  quarrel  with  the  emperors, 
41:    papal   encroachments  resisted   by 
Edward  III,  42:  reverence  for  the  pon- 
tiffs  renewed,  ib.:  Pins  II  fails  in  excit- 
ing Christendom  against  the  Turks,  43: 
relations  between  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral authority  in  the  west,  modified  in 
favor  of  legal' influence,  44,  45:  exten- 
sion of  the  States  of  the  Church,  46, 51, 
170,  231,  el  se^.,  320:   nepotism,  and 
provision  made  by  the  popes  for  their 
fiimilies,  46,51, 275, 301:  their  ambition 
c»f  a  considerable  personal  dominion, 
47,  49:  atrocities  of  Alexander  VI  and 
his  son  Caesar  Borgia,  49:  papal  tempo- 
ral dominion  increased  by  the  military 
successes  of  Julius  II,  51-52:  secular 
spirit    introduced  into  the  church  by 
Sixtus  IV  and   Alexander  VI,  53-55, 
320:  revenues  of  the  holy  see,  53-54, 
243,    et    aeq.;    dispensations,   53,   104: 
ecclesiastical  corruptions,  ib.:  splendid 
age  of  Leo  X,  60:  opposition  to,  in  Ger- 
many, 62:  Luther  effects  the  Reforma- 
tion, 62,  63,  64:  causes  and  agents  of 
the  increase  of  papal  power,  65:  con- 
cordat between   Leo  X  and  Francis  1, 
and  cession  of  Parma  and  Fiaconza  by 
Leo,  66:  triumph  of  Leo  X  and  Charles 
V,  at  Milan,  69:  Leo  recovers  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  ib.:  his  death  and  estima- 
tion at  Rome,  70:    the  conclave  clecl 
Adrian  VI,  71:    pure  intentions  of  this 
pope,  71,  72:  his  sense  of  the  corrup- 
tions existing  in  the  holy  see,  73:  integ- 
rity of  the  papal  dominions   maintain- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  69,  75:  project  of 
the  legate  Campeggi  for  suppressing  the 
Lutheran    doctrines  of  Germany,   82: 
Charles  V  proposes  to  convene  a  coun- 
cil for  considering  of  the  errors  of  the 
church,  83:  alarm  at  Rome  consequent 
upon  this  resolve,  ib.:  the  false  position 


in  which  Clement  VII  fonnd  hionelfl 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  churches,  88:  to  the  same 
political  cause  is  attributed,  in  part,  the 
English  secession  from  Rome,  ib.:  qocs- 
tion  of  Henry  VI IPs  divorce,  89:  last 
year  of  Clement  VII   shrouded    with 
public  and  private  disappointment,  ib.: 
regeneration  of  Catholicism,  95:  epithets 
given  to  the  popes,  101:  snpremacy  of 
the  popes,  101,  109,  212,  489:  internal 
reforms,  and  attempt  at  reconciliation 
with  other  Christian  churches,  103, 105, 
106, 175, 178,  201,  210:  papal  authority 
derived   through   St.   Peter,  104;  con- 
ferences in  a  German  diet  respecting 
church  reform,   106:    terms  proposed, 
109:   the  pope  not  to  be    considered 
Christ's  vicegerent  in  temporal  concerns, 
ib.:  Paul  Ill's  instructions  to  the  legate 
Contarini,  1 10:  his  views  of  the  ques- 
tion, 112:   his  jealoasy  respecting  the 
emperor's  claim  to  convoke  a  cooneU, 
113,  131:  he  sends  his  legates  to  Trent, 
131:  questions  before  the  coancil,  two- 
fold— dogmas  and  reform,  131, 202:  the 
clergy  derive  support  (to  the  holy  office 
of  the  inquisition)   from  the  secular 
arm,  139:  personal  character  and  policy 
of  the  popes,  153,  301;  stricter  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  154,  195:  fiilse  posi- 
tion of  Paul  III  with  regard  to  Charles 
y  and  Germany,  161,  163,  el  seq.;  Ju- 
lius III  complains  of  the  Spanish  pre- 
lacy, 174:  Paul  IV  endeavors  reform  at 
Rome  and  a  stricter  monastic  discipline, 
178,  187,  190:  his  war  with  Charles  V, 
162:  secular  tendencies  of  the  papacy, 
183:  it  contributed  to  its  own  most  seri- 
ous losses,  195:  independent  principali- 
ties held  by  kinsmen  of  the    pontiffs, 
enumerated,  199,274:  church  discipline 
enforced  by  Pius  V,  218:  he  forbade  all 
future  infcudation  of  church   property, 
220:  account  of  papal  government,  234, 
'  236,  238. 239,  et  aeq,,  300, 301 :  finances, 
53,  73.  83,  103,  242,243,  246,  250,  251, 
2.')9:  bulls  and  briefs,  244:  the  achives, 
245:  papal  favorites,  252, 274,  302:  new 
feuds  arise  from  the  confiscations  under 
Grrgory  XIII,  259:  banditti  infest  the 
papal   states,   261:   suppressed  by  Six- 
tus V,  268:    characteristics   of  the  ad- 
ministration of   Sixtus,  270.  300:    the 
Pandects,  299,  485:    accession  of  each 
pope  occisions  a  revolution  in  affairs, 
with  calculation  of  chances,  302:  am- 
bition and  intrigues,  301,   302:  history 
of  the  great   Counter-Reformation,  as 
favorable  to  the  restoration  of  the  popes 
to  a  plenitude  of  power,  309,    et  8eq^ 
351,  et  8eq^  503:  ii.  8-48:   possessions 
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of  the  catholic  German  church  trans- 
fcrred  to  protestant  hands,  i.  3 J  4,  ei  aeq.; 
resources  possessed  by  the  papacy  for 
the  contest  with  protcstantisra,  318,  ft 
seq.;  sovereigns  who  still  a^ihered  to  the 
pope,  319:  the  popes  abandon  the  world- 
ly interest  which  had  been  their  object, 
3*20;  the  profetsio  Jidei  of  Trent,  332, 
351:  conciliation  resorted  to,  362:    pa- 
pal nuncio  permanently  established  in 
Switzerland,  392:  question  of  the  Gulli- 
can  privileges,  401:  power  of  tlie  pope 
[Sixtus  V],  405:  on  spiritual  dominion, 
infallibility  of  the  pope,  &c.,  408:  op- 
position to  those  doctrines,  414:  of  the 
election  of   popes,   443,    et  aeq.,  482: 
Clement  VIII  adds  Ferrara,  an  ancient 
fief  of  Rome,  to  the  papal  dominions  by 
conquest,  447,  455,  456:  French  cardi- 
nals, and    party,  at  Rome,  480,  et  8tq,, 
482:  the  disputes   between   Rome  and 
Venice  narrated,  485-500:  the  true  ob- 
jects   of  papal   authority,  493:    violent 
disunion  in  the  church  of  Rome,  485-. 
502:  Elastern  and   American  missions, 
ii.  76-83:  conflicting  political  relations, 
84-97:     ambitious  purposes  of  Urban 
VIII,  89,  93:  complete  constitution  of 
the  States  of  the  Church  under  Urban 
VIII,  129,  et  seq.;  increase  of  the  debt 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  133-135: 
the  congregaxione  di  itato  established, 
157:  administration  of  church  and  state, 
185-196:    of  the  opposition  of  the   Je- 
suits to  the  doctrines  of  Janscnius  and 
the   Arnauds  and  Pascal,  209-212:  of 
the  holy  see  and  the  temporal   power, 
212-215:  later  epochs  of  the  papacy, 
215,  et  teq;  question  of  the  regale,  218, 
219:  Giovanni  Botero  on  the  Ecclesias. 
tical   States,   appendix,    368:   also,  T. 
Campanella  on  the  papal   government, 
appendix,  369- 

Paris,  Loyola  at  the  university  of,  i.  126, 
341:  prince  ofCond^  and  the  protestants 
lay  siege  to,  341:  catholic  spirit  of  the 
population  of,  390,  et  seq.:  Duke  of 
Guise  possesses  himself  of  Paris,  and 
Henry  III  flies, 39 1:  Henry  IV  besieges 
the  city,  425:  a  Parisian  moderate  party 
opposes  the  League  and  the  Spaniards, 
440,  et  sfa :  they  welcome  the  return  of 
Henry  IV  to  his  capital,  443:  royal  li- 
brary at,  ii.  appendix,  345. 

Parma,  acquired  by  pope  Julius  II,  i.  52: 
Leo  X  cedcb  the  duchy  to  Francis  I,  67: 
regains  the  duchy  of,  69:  the  Jesuits  at, 
140:  granted  by  Paul  III  to  P.  L.  Far- 
nese,164:  is  delivered  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Camillo  Orsino,  170:  Ottavio 
Furnese  recovers,  170, 172:  Alexander 
Farnese,  prinoe  of,  governor  of  the  Low 


countries,  361-365:  the  duchy  ii  ac- 
quired by  the  Spanish  prince,  Don  Car- 
loe,  ii.  227. 

Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  his  ill  designs  in 
London,  i.  355;  dogmatical  principles  of, 
398  n.,  407,  et  not. 

Pasquin,  his  sarcasm  on  Adrian  VI  and 
the  conclave,  i.  71. 

Patriarchs,  metropolitan,  instituted,!.  29;  of 
the  £<istern  and  Western  churches,  how  - 
far  separated  in  their  interests,  30,  34. 

Patrimony  of  the  church  of  Rome,  i.  33, 
46,  51,  170;  administration  of,  231,  et 
seq.,  252;  papal  government,  236.  (iSSre 
Papacy,  Rome,  Church,  &,c.) 

Patrizi,  Francesco,  i.  292, 450. 

Paul,  St.,  teaching  the  Athenians,  i.  26. 

Paul  II,  life  of,  by  PaulCanensiua,  i.  62  n. 

Paul  III,  (Alexander  Famese),  i.  54  n., 
76  n.,  113, 141  n.,  236  n.;  he  attempto  to 
reform  the  Roman  church,  103;  his  mo- 
deration, 105,  106;  articles  insisted  on 
by  this  pontiff  in  treating  for  ti:e  peace- 
ful re-union  of  the  church,  110;  his  view 
of  the  intended  compact  uncertain,  113; 
he  and  Luther  alike  refuse  to  ratify  the 
articles  of  the  conference  of  Ratisbon, 
1 15;  pontificate  and  character  of,  154, 
et  seq.;  Charles  V  remonstrates  with, 
156;  negotiations  of,  ib.  n.;  influenced 
by  astrology,  157,  165;  political  affairs 
of,  157,  242;  financial  affairs  of,  248, 
278;  his  family  alliances  with  Charles 
V,  and  projected  with   Francis  I,  158, 

159,  1 64;  his  enlightened  advice  to  the 
emperor,   159;  is   beset  by  difliculties, 

160,  et  seq.,  163;  he  deserts  Charles  V 
at  war  with  the  league  of  Smalcalde, 
162,  et  seq.,  163;  is  in  a  false  position, 
and  implicated  with  the  German  protes- 
tant  princes,  163,  166,  it  seq.,  169;  bis 
disputes  witJi  his  family,  170;  his  death 
in  1549,  171;  encomium  of,  ib.;  his  in- 
structions to  cardinal  Farnese,  &C.,  ii. 
appendix,  269,  305. 

Paul  IV,  cardinal  Giovanni  PietroCaraffa 
elected  (see  Caraffu),  i.  177;  his  austere 
character,  177,  295;  his  political  prin- 
ciples, 178;  his  hostility  to  Charles  V, 
179,  181;  his  alliance  with  France,  179; 
he  promotes  his  nephew.  Carlo  Carafii, 
181;  ennobles  his  other  nephews,  ib.; 
seeks  aid  from  German  protestants  and 
Ottoman  infidelti,  183,  184;  his  troo|ie 
advance  upon  Naples,  181;  his  treat? 
with  Alva,  186;  his  nepotism,  187;  his 
diflicult  position,  186;  he  disgraces  the 
Caraffas,  his  nephews,  188;  abjures  ne- 
potism, 188,  189;  his  total  change  of 
policy,  189;  tumults  in  Rome  upon  his 
decease,  191;  progress  of  protestantism 
in  his  pontificate,  192;  be  sent  cardiBal 
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Pole,  le^te  into  England,  193;  Paii]*8 
arrogant  reply  to  Elizabeth's  atnbafsa- 
dor,  194;  contrast  of,  with  the  free  tem^ 
per  of  his  snccessor  Pias  IV,  197;  life 
of,  by  Bromato,  i.  55  n^  184  n^  188  n^ 
also  by  Caracciolo,  62  n.,  96  n.,  117, 
190  n.;  life  of,  iL  appendix,  310. 

Paal  y,  cardinal  Borghese,  elected,  i.  483; 
his  education,  character,  and  first  mea- 
■ares  of  severity  as  pontiff,  483,  et  teq.; 
he  beheads  Piccinardi  for  his  biography 
of  Clement  VIII,  484;  considers  him. 
■elf  the  sole  vicegerent  of  Jesas,  and 
administers  the  papal  anthority  with 
strictness,  484,  485;  is  involved  in  dis- 
pates  with  all  the  Italian  states,  486,  et 
sf^.;  he  claims  the  sovereignty  of  Ceneda 
from  Venice,  487;  also  ofiends  the  Ve- 
netians by  tithes,  and  prohibition  of 
books,  488;  ezcommanieates  Leonardo 
Donato,  doge  of  Venice,  494;  grants 
absolution  to  the  Venetians,  how,  499; 
is  reconciled  with  Venice,  500;  aids  the 
catholic  princes  of  Germany,  ii.  55;  his 
death  by  apoplexy,  57;  allusions  to  his 
pontificate,  74,  104;  bis  improvements 
at  Rome,  165;  his  Instructions  and  Life, 
appendix,  357,  360,  363,367. 

Paul,  St.  Vincent  de,  ii.  47. 

Paxmany,  archbishop,  of  Hungary,  ii.  63; 
cardinal,  120. 

Penitentiaria,  or  office  of  penances  at 
Rome,  i.  53,  74,  105. 

People,  on  the  sovereignty  of  the,  i.  409; 
their  asserted  rights,  ib.,  et  teq,;  not  free 
to  elect  an  heretical  king,  410;  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  considered  as  a 
legal  fiction,  413;  on  freedom,  413, 415. 

Pepin  d*IIcri8tal,  i.  32. 

Pepin  le  Brcf,  protects  Boniface,  i.  32; 
conquers  the  exarchate  from  the  Lom- 
bards, and  grants  it  to  the  successors  of 
St  Peter,  33. 

Peretti,  Felix,  pope  Sixtus  V,  his  early 
life,  i.  264. 

Peretti,  Peretto,  father  of  Felix,  i.  263. 

Peretti,  Zanetto,  a  Sclavonian,  i.  263. 

Perez,  Hurtado,  Jesuit  rector  at  OlmQtz,  i. 
323. 

Peroto  slain  by  Caesar  Borgia,  i.  50. 

Perron,  cardinal  du,  i.  446  n.,  474,  482. 

Persecution,  spirit  of,  arises  in  Germany, 
i.  106;  ii.  62,  91;  at  Rome,  i.  136;  at 
Venice,  140;  in  England,  193;  of  catho- 
lics and  Jesuits  by  queen  Elizabeth,  394, 
395;  of  protectants  in  Poland,  ii.  26. 

Persico,  Antonio,  i.  264. 

Perugia,  Julius  II  acquires,  i.  51,  234; 
Leo  X  regains  the  city,  71;  products  of, 
232;  soldiery  of,  233;  political  relotions 
of  the  city,  241;  it  revolts  against  the 
government  of  Paul  III,  242-243. 


Peaaro,  Contarini,  Valiero  and  Sagredo, 
their  embassy  to  Alexander  VII  from 
Venice,  ii.  appendix,  424. 

Pescara,  character  of  the  famooa  Spanish 
commander,  i.  77;  be  betrays  the  de- 
sign of  an  Italian  national  enterprise  to 
Charles  V,  ib. 

Pescara,  Marcbeaa  di,  Vittoria  Cokmna,  L 
99, 102  n. 

Peter,  the  apostle,  his  doctrinea  received 
at  Rome  as  the  rule  of  faith,  i.  29,  96; 
his  apostolic  charge,  104. 

Peter,  St,  cathedral  of,  its  history,  i.  59, 
281;  the  celebrated  obelisk,  284;  coroplet. 
ed  by  Paul  V,  ii.  166. 

Peter*a  pence  sent  to  Rome  by  Offa,  L  31; 
renewal  of,  42,  193. 

Petrarch,  claasical  taste  of,  L  63. 

Pflug,  Julius,  German  divine,  L  106^  114, 
133. 

Pfyfier,  Louis,  i.  356. 

Philip  the  Fair,  reign  of,  i.  41. 

Philip  II  of  Spain,  hostilities  of  pope  Paul 
IV  against,  i.  181, 184, 186;  desires  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  Pius  IV,  208;  hb  ad- 
monition to  Pius  V,319,334;  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands  against,  5^,  337;.he  is  ex- 
cited to  violence  by  Gregory  XIII,  257; 
upholds  Catholicism  in  Spain  end  South 
America,  318;  crneltiea  by  his  general 
Alva  in  the  Netherlands,'  338,  et  se^., 
340;  is  persuaded  by  popes  Gregory 
and  Sixtus  to  the  enterprise  against 
Elizabeth,  353,  et  geq.^  395,  et  $eq.;  war 
of  the  Netherlands  against,  361,  rt  seq.; 
he  conquers  Portugal,  363;  his  relations 
with  the  holy  league  of  France,  388; 
his  treaty  with  the  catholic  cantons  of 
Switzcrland,392;  his  alliance  with  Sixtus 
Vand  the  League,  400-401, 41 1,415;  he 
excites  the  jealousy  of  Europe  by  in- 
fringing on  national  liberty,  414;  sends 
his  troops  into  Brittany,  430,  440,  413; 
affair  of  Ferrara,  456;  his  jealousy  of 
the  Jesuits,  465,  et  $eq. 

Philip  III  of  Spain,  his  reign,  L  497,  ii. 
84,  88. 

Philip  IV,  king  of  Spain,  ii.  94. 

Philip  V,  king,  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession ii.  2*24-230. 

Philology  indebted  to  the  Propsganda,  ii. 
59. 

Philosophy,  Italian  school  of,  i.  61,  291. 

Piacenza,  or  Placcntia,  acquired  by  Julius 
II,  i.  52;  ceded  by  Ix?o  X,  67;  and  ulti- 
mately recovered,  69;  granted  to  Pier- 
Luigi  di  Farnese,  164;  death  of  that 
duke  by  assassins,  165;  Charles  V  en- 
forces his  claim  to  this  city,  166,  16H; 
Paul  III  desires  to  restore  it  to  the  holy 
see,  170. 
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Piccinardi  beheaded  for  hia  biography  of 
Clement  VIII,  i.  484. 

Piccolomini,  Alfonso,  bandit,  i.  261, 262; 
is  absolved  of  his  crimes  by  Gregory 
XIII,  282;  he  again  commands  Italian 
banditti,  426. 

Piccolomini,  Jesuit,  ii.  197. 

Pigna  of  Ferrara,  i.  448, 

Pi^natcUi,  Antonio,  pope  Innocent  XII, 
li.  223,  ei  seq. 

Pilgrimages  reckoned  useless,  i.  314;  re- 
newed in  Germany,  373. 

Pilgrims,  on  tlie  jubilee  of  1450,  to  Rome, 
i.  42;  to  Jerusalem,  122,  etpasnm, 

Pimentel,  Don  Antonio,  ii.  180. 

Pisa,  university  of,  i.  139. 

Pius  II,  JEnetua  Sylvius,  preaches  a  cru- 
sade against  Mahomet  II,  i.  43;  epistle 
of,  44  n.;  his  limited  finances,  243. 

Pius  IV,  Giovan-Angelo  Medici,  elected 
pope,  i.  196:  account  of  his  family,  ib.; 
his  free  character  contrasted  with  the 
austerity  of  Paul  IV,  197, 198;  he  con- 
demns the  nephews  of  Paul  IV  to  death, 
199;  his  pacific  character,  ib.;  he  con- 
vokes the  third  .council  of  Trent,  202; 
its  results,  204,  et  aeq.;  his  difficult  po- 
sition  consequent  thereon,  205;  is  de- 
sirous of  dissolving  the  council,  206; 
his  concessions  and  final  success,  212, 
213,  214;  attempt  to  assassinate,  215; 
public  edifices  raised  by,  282. 

Pius  V,  Micbele  Ghislieri  elected  pope,  i. 
215;  his  early  career  narrated,  216;  bis 
austerity  of  life  when  pontiff',  217;  bis 
firmness  of  character,  218;  promotes 
the  Inquisition,219, 221, 225;  maiuUins 
rigorous  church  discipline,  218;  his 
conduct  offensive  to  monarchs,  219;  his 
political  conduct  and  relations,  222,  et 
aeq.,  232;  his  ecclesiastical  reforms,  224; 
is  the  promoter  of  a  league  against  the 
Turks,  226;  monte  lega,  and  tax  on 
meat,  by,  250;  his  persecuting  spirit, 
221,  225,  227;  his  death,  228;  further 
allusions  to,  343,  349,  353,  485;  life  of, 
by  Catena,  217  n.,  227  n. 

Pius  VI,  pope,  proceeds  to  Vienna  to  con- 
ciliate Joseph  II,  ii.  241;  his  feudal  au- 
thority repudiated  by  Naples,  242;  re- 
volt of  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  Ger- 
many against,  242;  he  reprobates  the 
Jansenist-Gallican  doctrines  of  the  sy- 
nod of  Pistoja,  245;  his  firmness  during 
the  French  occupation  of  the  papal  ter- 
ritories, 245;  carried  prisoner  to  France,' 
where  he  died,  245.  See  appendix,  317, 
319. 

Pius  VI r,  elected,  ii.  246, 254;  his  compact 
with  Bonaparte,  first  consul,  on  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  catholic  church  in 
France,  246;  he  refuses  to  sign  a  similar 
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concordat  for  Italy,  247;  repairs  to 
Paris  to  the  coronation  of  Napoleon, 
247;  his  humiliation  at  Rome,  248,  249; 
is  carried  captive  to  Savona,  249;  signs 
the  concordat  of  Fontainebleau,  250; 
revokes  the  latter,  251;  new  era  of  the 
papacy  on  his  return  to  Rome,  251,  el 
aeq. 

Plurality  of  livings,  i.  211. 

Poetry,  Italian,  l  57,  72,  289-290;  epic 
romance,  58,  59;  Christian  fable  of  the 
great  Italian  poets,  58,  59,  292. 

Poictiers,  diocese  of,  ii.  69. 

Poison  employed  at  Rome,  i.  50,  67. 

Poland,  kingdom  of,  i.  35;  Lutheran  form 
of  religion  in  Prussian,  310;  reign  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  311;  he  adheres 
to  Rome,  319,  350;  oath  required  of  the 
king  not  to  persecute  for  religion,  350; 
Stephen  Bathory,  king  of,  417;  ii.  8; 
Sigismund  IIPs  reign,  i.397;  ii.  10,  22; 
spread  of  Catholicism  in  this  kingdom 
and  the  neighboring  countries,  8-12; 
institutions  of,  10;  troubles  of,  22;  Gua- 
tavus  Adolphus*s  wars  in,  112;  Russian 
power  over,  230.    See  appendix,  342, 

350,  377. 

Pole,  Reginald,  cardinal,  his  retirement  at 
Venice,  i.  97,  101,  103;  remarkable 
sayings  of^  103;  his  letters  quoted.  111, 
112;  assists  at  the  council  of  Trent,  132, 
et  aeq.;  sent  to  England  as  legate,  where 
he  condemns  the  persecution,  193,  201. 

Pomerania,  protestants  of,  i.  88. 

Pomponazzo,  Pietro,  doctrine  of  this  phi- 
losopher, i.  61. 

Pontine  marshes,  the,  i.  272. 

Popes,  the:  aee  their  aeveral  namea^  alao  aea 
Papacy  and  Rome. 

Population  of  Rome,  elements  constituting 
it,  under  Leo  X,  i.  61;  under  Sixtus  V, 
300;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ii.  160- 
165. 

Porcari,  Stephen,  insurrection  o^  il.  ap- 
pendix, 259. 

Portar,  scientific  researches  of,  L  491. 

Portroyal,  doctrines,  education,  learned 
men,  literature,  and  version  of  Scripture 
of,  ii.  202-209,  et  paaaim. 

Portugal,  it<i  ecclesiastical  orders  of  knight- 
hood, L  44;  the  Jesuits  received  in,  141; 
is  conquered  by  Philip  II,  363;  discove- 
ries and  conquests  or  the  Portuguese  in 
India,  &c.,  ii.  76. 

Possevin,  Antonio,  Jesuit,  his  mission  into 
Sweden,  at  the  desire  of  king  John,  i. 

351,  et  aeq.;  temporary  success  of  Catho- 
licism in  that  kingdom,  352;  and  in 
Russia,  ii.  21. 

Poverty,  monastic  vow  of^  i.  118. 
Powsinsky,  Bartholomeus,  papal  envoy,  u. 
13. 
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Pragmatic  sanction,  the^  regarded  aa  the 
palladium  of  the  church  of  France,  i.  43; 
founded  on  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Basil,  ib. 

Prague,  Jesuits*  college  at,  i.  332;  conver- 
sions to  Catholicism  at,  ii.  62;  treaty  of, 
120. 

Predestination,  on,  i.  468,  469. 

Press,  restrictions  on  the,  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, i  139,  48a 

Primates  not  known  in  the  Christian 
church  in  the  first  centurj,  i.  29. 

Printing,  benefits  to  civilisation  by  the 
invention  of,  i.  56;  catalogue  of  books 
prohibited  by  the  inquisition,  139,  488; 
ii.  appendix,  385. 

Priuli,  Francesco,  i.  497  n. 

Priuli,  G.,  *  Cronica  Veneta,'  by,  i.  497  n. 

Priuli,  Lorenzo,  i.  233  n.,  267  n.,  271  n., 
387  n.;  Relatione  of,  ii.  appendix,  339. 

Priuli,  Luigi,  Venetian,  i.  97, 113;  learned 
men  frequenting  his  house,  97. 

Priuli,  Pietro,  i.  496  n.,  503  n. 

Profesnojidei,  the,  according  to  the  for- 
mula of  the  confession  of  Trent,  i.  333, 
351,369,469. 

Propaganda,  the,  ii.  59;  missions,  76-83. 

Protestantism.  Set  Luther,  Calvin,  Refor- 
mation. 

Protestants,  the  German,  i.  64;  outlawry  of 
Luther,  69,  74;  German  enthusiasm  for 
the  reformation,  78;  Lutheran  army  cap- 
tures Rome,  80;  diet  of  Augsburg,  81; 
delegates  sent  to  Clement  VII,  rebuked 
by  that  pontiff,  ib.;  he  demands  the  re- 
pression of  protcstants  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V,  before  consenting  to  a  council 
for  considering  the  state  of  the  church, 
84,  85;  position  of  the  Lutherans  with 
respect  to  Charles  V  and  to  Rome, 
ameliorated  by  the  alliance  of  Clement 
VII  and  Francis  1, 86;  and  by  the  peace 
of  Kadan,  87;  progress  of  the  Reforms- 
mation,  89,  90;  its  doctrines  spread 
among  the  Italians,  96;  attempts  at  a 
reconciliation  by  Rome  with  the,  103; 
the  Lutherans  slow  to  sever  from  the 
apostolic  church,  105;  protestantism  be- 
come a  torrent  impossible  to  restrain, 
120;  doctrines  of,  compared  with  the  ca 
tholic,  134;  Jesuitical  doctrines  compar- 
ed with  the  protcstant,l49J50;lcaeiie  of 
Smalcalde,  and  war  with  Charles  V,  162, 
173, 316;  remarks  on  the  progress  of  pro. 
testantism  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  IV, 
192;  the  government  both  in  Germany 
and  England  share  in  the  spirit  of  the 
reformed  churches, 202;  political  tenden- 
cies of  protestantism,  213;  extermina- 
tion of  Huguenots,  by  Charles  IX  in 
France,  227,  344;  executions  of  the  pro- 
tcstants, by  Alva,  in  the  Netherlands,  i. 


227, 257,  317,  337-340;  sUto  of  proteil- 
antism,  a.  d.  1563,  310,  ef  teq,;  §ee  Ge- 
neva, 315, 316,  &c;  the  reformed  church- 
es of  Franco  315,  ct  seq^  340;  ii.  55, 89 , 
90;  successful  invasion  of  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Latin  church  by  the  spirit 
of  protestantism,  i.  317;  established  ia 
the  seven  united  provinces,  347;  revolu- 
tionary tendency  of,  at  Ghent,  359;  pro- 
tcstants banished  from  Vienna  and  other 
imperial  cities,  375,  376;  ii.  29;  pro. 
testants  of  Switxerland  xealouc  fbr  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  creed,  i.  90, 
357,  392;  attempts  of  Sixtus  V  to  over- 
throw the  protestant  church  of  Eng- 
land by  force  of  arms,  395-398;  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings  acknowledged  by  the 
protestant  churches,  413,  el  9eq.;  church 
of  Sweden,  litorgy  of  king  John,  i.  90, 
310,  351;  ii.  14;  confession  of  Augs- 
burg esUblished,  14;  of  Poland,  23,24; 
of  Bohemia,  26;  the  edict  of  inter- 
position by  Ferdinand  II,  resisted  by, 
35;  the  union  signed  by  the  protestant 
princes  of  Germany,  35;  Gustavus  Adol- 
phuB  re-instates  the  German  protestants 
m  power  and  independence,  114;  church 
of  England  established  by  the  revolution 
of  16^  222;  protestants  of  Naples,  ap- 
pendix, 346, 

Prussia,  the  Lutheran  religion  established 
in,  i.  310;  ecclesiastical  secularization 
in,  310;  ii.  112;  Polish  Prussia,  26;  de- 
sign of  Ferdinand  II  upon,  power  and 
military  discipline  of,  render  the  king  of 
Prussia  a  match  for  Austria,  230. 

Public  opinion,  its  action  in  matters  of 
faith,  i.  75.  78,62, 90, 95, 110, 140, 200, 
3 1 1, 405, 443,  ii.  57;  conflicting  religious 
opinions  a  characteristic  of  the  16th 
century,  i.  153;  conflict  of  opinions,  412. 

Pultusk,  college  of^  ii.  11. 

Purgatory,  the  releasing  from,i.  55;  doubts 
respecting,  136,  137,  310. 

Puritans,  tiie,  ii.  49,  123. 


Q. 


Quedlinburg,  abbey  of,  314. 

Quintin,  St.,  battle  of,  i.  185,  193. 

Quirini,  Giacomo,  references  to,  i.  1 1 3, 133, 
n.;  ii.  158;  courts  of  Alexsndcr  VII  and 
Clement  IX,  described  by,  158:  appen- 
dix, 435. 


R. 


Raesfcid,  dean,  of  Munster,  i.  370. 

Raffuele  d^Urbino,  his  paintings,  L  59;  re- 
presents human  beauty  with  ideal  per- 
fection, 60. 
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Raitlcnau,  W.  D.  von,  archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg, i.  379;  requires  the  citizens  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  catholic  fuith,  ib.;  his  fiscal 
regulations,  380;  pulls  down  the  houses 
of  protcstants,  ib. 

Ranzau,  Heinrich,  i.  383. 

Ratisbon,  conference  of,  i.  106,  et  $eq,;  its 
result,  114,  et  pasnm^  311;  schools  for 
regular  and  secular  clergy  at,  330;  Cath- 
olicism at,  381;  diets  ol^ii.  33,  112,  et 
aeq. 

Raven  na^'zarchato  of  granted  to  the  popes, 
i.  33,  240;  the  Ghibellincs  powerful  in, 
237;  Venetian  ezport  of  wheat  from,  258. 

Recantation  and  retractation,  compulsorv, 
i.  140. 

Redemption,  Christian  doctrine  of,  i.  111. 

Reformation,  the,  its  occasion,  63;  causes 
of  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  to 
Luther,  68;  connection  of  politics,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X,  with,  65,  et  aeq.; 
their  connection  in  the  time  of  Adrian 
VI,  71,  et  seq.;  and  under  Clement  VII, 
75,  et  teq.;  imperial  decree  of  religious 
toleration,  the  real  beginning  o^  78; 
peace  of  Kadan  advances  tlie  cause  of 
the,  88;  protestant  states  of  Germany 
enumerated,  ib.;  approzimation  to  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome,  106, 1 50;  Calvinism 
and  Lutheranism,  150;  the  reformation 
become  definitive,  150,  153;  progress  of, 
in  the  pontificate  uf  Paul  IV,  1U2;  the  re- 
formation in  England,  167, 194,  202;  the 
counter«refurmation,  its  elucidation  a 
chief  purport  of  the  present  History,  309, 
et  aeq^  405,  et  sey.,  503;  ii.  7-48. 

Reggio,  city  of,  i.  52,  453. 

Regular  clergy,  rise  of  the  distinct  order 
of,  i.  118-120,  128,  129,  223,  330. 

Religion  of  the  ancient  nations,  i.  25;  forms 
of  worship,  how  united  in  ancient  Rome, 
25;  political  spirit  of,  26;  the  Christian 
worship  separate  from  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  20;  the  constitutions  of 
the  church  bore  resemblance  to  the  im* 
perial  government,  30;  religious  zeal 
sometimes  the  parent  of  pity,  sometimes 
of  inhuman  actions,  40;  education  and 
civilisation  promoted  by,  ib^  Romish 
doctrines  of,  54^  comforts  o^  sold  by 
Alezander  VI,  ib.;  corruption,  and  ruin 
of,  deplored,  55.;  intrusion  of  worldlincss 
in  religious  things,  64;  the  reformation, 
78;  wide  spread  of  the  purer  doctrines  of, 
90,  96-102;  in  Italy,  97,  98,  99;  princi- 
ples of  the  church  ezplaincd,  104;  nego. 
tiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  German 
church,  106,  111;  the  great  renovation  of 
papal  authority  is  the  topic  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  History,  309,  et  aeq.,  336, 
et  aeq.,  367,  et  aeq.,  385,  et  aea^  393,  et 
aeq.;  severity  in  matters  of  faitn  racora- 


mended  by  Lipsius,  367;  the  counter* 
reformation,  309,  et  aeq^  405,  et  aeq. 

Religious  military  orders,  i.  44,  116, 120; 
new  monastic  congregations,  116,  120; 
the  Jesuits,  120,  et  aeq. 

Religious  peace,  the,  concluded  at  Augs- 
burg,  i.  314,  327;  ii.  31,  33;  the  atatua 
quo  demanded  by  the  catholics,  33,  35; 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  virtually  a 
religious  pacification,  122. 

Repentance,  i.  128. 

Republican  spirit  at  Rome,  i.  331;  at  Ghent, 
359. 

Retz,  cardinal  de,  i.  208. 

Reuchlin,  his  Hebrew  grammar,  i.  63. 

Revelation,  i.  132. 

Revolution,  the  English,  effected  the  se- 
curity of  the  protestant  church,  ii.  221, 
222. 

Revolution,  the  French,  military  and  eccle- 
siastical history  of,  ii.  242-250. 

Rhetius,  Johann,  Jesuit  of  Cologne,  i.  321. 

Rhine,  religious  contests  of  the  episcopal 
electorates  on  the,  i,l\3et  aeq.;  the  Je- 
suits established  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
322;  the  Rhenish  electors,  ii.  51,  et  paa* 
aim;  question  of  opening  the  river  to 
Dutch  commerce,  55. 

Rhodes,  capture  of,  by  the  Ottoman  arma- 
ment, i.  72,  73. 

Riario,  Girolamo,  i.  47;  Siztus  IV  makes 
this  nephew  lord  of  Ismola  and  Forli, 
48. 

Ribadeneira,  Pietro,  ii.  appendix,  377. 

Ricci,  the  Jesuit,  bis  mission  in  China,  il. 
79. 

Ricci,  Lorenzo,  general  of  the  Jesuits,  iL 
237. 

Richardot,  Francois  de,  bishop  of  Arras, 
i.  358;  talent  of  his  nephew  Francois, 
361. 

Richelieu,  administration  of  cardinal,  iL 
87,  etpaaaim;  bis  projects,  88,94;  ultra- 
montane party  formed  against  him  in 
France,  89;  deserts  his  alliance  with  the 
protestant  leaders,  de  Soubise  and  Ro- 
han, 89,90;  imprisons  bishop  Jansenias 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  '  Augustinus,* 
205;  death  of  the  cardinal,  206. 

Righteousness,  two-fold,  i.  133;  imputed, 
134;  of  Christ,  133,  134. 

Rimini,  oil  of,  i.  232;  the  Guelphs  power- 
ful in,  237. 

Ritual,  the  Latin,  i.  39;  the  Roman,  136, 
224,  333;  of  the  holy  fathers,  226. 

Rocci,  papal  nuncio,  at  the  diet  of  Ratis- 
bon,  ii.  115. 

Rochelle,  la,  siege  of,  i.  345. 

Rocheome,  Jesuit,  his  learned  apology  for 
the  French  Jesuits,  i.  472. 

Rodolpb  II,  devout  conduct  of,  i.  374;  pro- 
hibits Opiti  preaching  in  the  protestant 
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ehorch  at  Vienna,  375;  is  menaced  by 
a  mob  on  this  occasion,  ib^  his  grant  of 
Modena  and  Reggio  to  Alfonso  II  of 
Ferrara,  453;  he  persecotes  the  protes- 
tants,  ii.  30;  is  resisted  bjr  his  brother 
Matthias,  and  the  Hungarian,  Austrian, 
and  German  protestants,  in  the  field, 
36. 

Rohan,  Francois  de,  i.  167  n. 

Rohan,  duke  de,  Huguenot  leader,  ii.  89. 

Romagna,  papal  possession,  L  47;  beauty 
of  its  plains,  23^  export  of  grain  from, 
ib.;  its  towns  subjected  by  Julius  II, 
234;  ecclesiastical  freedom  of,  235;  war- 
like population  of,  5252;  Gregory  XIII 
seizes  on  certain  estates  in,  258;  discon- 
tent, and  factions  thence  arising,  260. 
See  ii.  appendix,  368. 

Rome,  ancient,  systems  of  mythology  con- 
solidated in,  i.  25;  rise  of  the  empire  of, 
ib.;  its  influence  on  mankind,  26;  em- 
perors of,  worshipped,  27;  extent  of  the 
empire  favors  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
28;  pre-eminence  of  the  apostolical  see, 
29;  the  emperor  countenances  the  pre- 
siding authority  of  the  pope  of,  ib.;  con- 
sequences of  the  fall  of  the  empire  of^ 
30;  invasions  of  the  city  of,  31;  tempo- 
ral dominion  of  the  holy  see,  33;  coro- 
nation of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  III, 
34;  German  schools  at,  34,  149,  256, 
381;  Gregory  VII  secures  the  indepen- 
dence  of  the  papacy,  38;  resistance  to 
bulls  of  excommunication,  41;  disputes 
of,  with  the  German  emperors,  and  with 
the  kingsof  England,  42;  schism  in  the 
church  of,  ib.;  deposition  of  a  pope  by 
the  council  of  Constance,  ib.;  pilgrims 
to,  on  the  jubilee  of  1450,  ib.;  extension 
of  the  states  of  the  church,  46,  51,  447, 
455;  successful  policy  of  Julius  II,  51; 
revenues  of  the  curia  and  other  papal 
offices  of  Roman  administration,  53, 54, 
73,  83,  103,  242,  246,  251,  296;  laws 
and  rcgrulationsofthe  papal  government, 
54,  232,  236,  252,  300,  484,  485;  St. 
Petcr^s  church,  59;  increase  of  popula- 
tion  under  the  administration  of  Leo 
X,  61;  under  Sixtus  V,  300;  the  Vati- 
can,  60,  273,  281;  the  papal  court,  61, 
72,  108,  220,  251,  299-304;  heretical 
opinions  commonly  broached  at  Rome, 
62,  102;  temporal  claims  of  the  popes 
excited  by  the  ecclesiastical  claims  of 
princes,  62;  movements  in  society  caused 
by  the  ambition   of  the  popes  for  the 
aggrandisement    of  their    power,   65; 
states  of  the  church  and  papal  power 
supported  by  the  emperor,  Charles  V, 
and  the  Spaniards,  69,  75;  Rome  me- 
naccd  by  the  reformers  among  the  im- 
perial forces,  79;  picture  of,  under  Cle- 


ment VII,  ib4  usaiiH«d  and  plundered 
by  the  followers  of  Charles  of  Bourbon, 
80;  the  splendor  of  the  city  totally  de- 
stroyed, ib.;  societies  of  literati  at,  96; 
unity  of  the  church,  its  necessity,  102;. 
internal  reforms,  103;  approximatioD  to 
a  re-union  of  Christian  churches,  106, 
110;  the  villa  Medici,  a  Tbeatine  ooo- 
▼ent,  118;  LqyoU  estaUishcrlhe  Jesuits 
at,  129, 149;  church  of,  whether  in  er- 
ror, 135;  inquisition  at,  estabUsbed  by 
Paul  III,  136,  €t  tq^  Autos  da  fe,  at, 
140;  stricter  discipline,  154,  178,  190; 
papal  dominions,  170,  231-237,  952; 
Villa  di  Papa  Giolio  III,  174;  Alfa 
marches  upon  Rome  against  Paul  IV, 
182, 183, 186;  papal  reform  under  Pius 

IV,  201,  el  se^.,  210,  ef  •eq^  211,213; 
under  Pius  V,  213;  new  state  of  the 
hierarchy,  213;  the  concentration  of  the 
power  of  Rome  beneficial  to  the  choreb, 
214;  papal  finances,  24,  32,  51,  275, 
477;  offices — procurators,  notaries,  dcci, 
at,  244,  246,  300;  writers  of  briefs,  244; 
revenue  derived  from  the  crestioo  off 
places,  244,  246,250,  251,  277;  reforms 
by  Sixtus  V,  271,  ei  §eq^  273,  277;  uni- 
versity of,  274;  public  buildings  oC|  by 
Sixtus  V,  280,  286;  ii.  165;  description 
of  the  city,  i.  281;  aqueducts  of  Sixtus 

V,  282;  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  respect- 
ed by  Leo  X,  283;  the  Scptisonium  of 
Severus  destroyed,  with  other  old  edi- 
ficcs,  by  Sixtus  V,  284,  287;  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Mctella,  284;  the  capitol,  ib.; 
pillars  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  ib.; 
the  obelisk  removed  to  St.  Peter's,  285; 
tlic  Latcran  palace  at,  287;  variety  of 
national  characters  displayed  at,  301; 
traits  of  republican  character  at,  ib; 
manners  of,  303;  the  counter-reforma- 
tion, its  influence  over  tlic  civilised 
world,  309,  et  seq^  405,  ei  eeq.,  503;  ii. 
7-48;  resources  of  the  popes,  for  active 
coutCAt  with  the  reformation,  i.  318,  rt 
$eq,;  power  of  Sixtus  V,  405,  466;  the 
Roman  asserted  to  be  the  only  true  faith, 
408,  484;  Spanish  intrigues  for  the 
uoniinution  of  cardinals  and  popes,  42S, 
432,  434,  466,  482;  French  cardinals 
and  party,  480,  482;  disputes  with  Ve- 
nice, 485>500;  Rome  com.idcred  in  its 
political  relations,  ii.  129,  el  sfq.;  foun- 
dation of  npw  families  at,  136-141;  an- 
cient Italian  fomilics,  160,  et  paeeim; 
elements  of  the  Roman  population,  160- 
165;  of  public  buildings  erected  by  vari- 
ous  popes,  16.5;  administration  of  church 
and  state  aflairs  in,  185-196;  position  of 
the  court  of,  with  relation  to  the  cele- 
brated controversy  between  the  Jesuits 
and  Janscniktff,  209-212;  relation  of  tb« 
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holj  tee  to  the  temporal  power,  212- 
215;  ri^ht  of  asylum  at  ambassadors* 
palaces  refused  by  Innocent  XI,  222; 
the  troops  of  the  French  republic  occupy 
Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI, 215; 
Napolcon*s  conduct  to  Pius  VII,  248; 
fortunate  negotiations  of  Pius  VII,  with 
the  victorious  princes  of  Europe,  251,  ad 
finem;  Vatican  library  ot,  appendix,  302; 
noble  families  of^  appendix,  365;  Rela- 
tione of  the  court  of,  by  Basadona,  ap- 
pendix, 433,  by  Corraro,  431,  by  Grima- 
ni,  436-438,  by  Pesaro,  424,  by  Quirini, 
435,  by  Sagredo,  424,  432,  by  various 
Italian  and  Venetian  authorities,  jms- 
aim, 

Romillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  established  the 
order  of  the  fathers  of  Ciiristian  doc- 
trine, ii.  46. 

Rosary,  the,  i.  325. 

Rospigliosi,  cardinal,  ii.  157;  elected  pope 
Clement  IX,  158,  appendix,  437;  Don 
Camillo,  438;  Don  Tommaso,  ib.;  Gi- 
ambattista  Rospigliosi  and  his  dcsccn- 
dents,  ib.;  the  Relatione  by  Antonio 
Grimuni  of  the  court  and  times  of  Cle- 
ment IX,  and  of  the  Rospigliosi  family, 
appendix,  436-438;  Giacomu  Quirini  on 
the  same,  435;  other  writers  on  the 
same,  436, 438. 

Rotto,  Giovdn  Battista,  his  leaning  towards 
protestantism  declared  heretical,  i.  102. 

Rouen,  city  of,  i.  385. 

Ruccellai,  his  tragedy  of  Rosmunda,  i.  57; 
his  Bees  imitated  from  Virgil,  ib. 

Russia,  designs  of  Rome  upon,  ii.  21. 

Rusticucci,  cardinal,  i.  297. 
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Sacchctti,  cardinal,  ii.  149;  his  mission 
from  Urban  VIII  to  Spain,  appendix, 
384. 

Sacchinus,  Franciscus,  history  of  the  Je- 
suits by,  ii.  appendix,  370. 

Sacraments,  the,  i.  109,  110:  participation 
in  the  Lord's  supper,  126:  the  seven, 
discussed  at  Trent,  135,203,210:  ques- 
tion  of  the  cup  being  presented  to  the 
laity,  203,  201,  329:  the  Lord's  supper, 
in  one  kind,  311:  the  communion  in 
the  two  kinds,  109,  203,  204,  312,  313, 
334,  ii.  61:  according  to  the  Romish 
rule,  27. 

Sadolet,  cardinal,  i.  96,  98, 103. 

Sagredo,  Pictro,  the  Relatione  di  Roma, 
by,  ii.  appendix,  424,  432. 

Saint  Gall,  abbots  of,  ii.  40. 

Saints,  worship  of,  i.  210;  relics  of,  314, 
325,  329;  sainU*  days,  313;  images  of, 
359;  invooatioD  oC  ii.  62* 


Sales,  St  Francois  de,  monastic  disciplliw 
of,  mild  and  serene,  ii.  45;  his  maxim 
respecting  good  works,  46. 

Salmasius  at  Uic  court  of  queen  Christins, 
ii.  173. 

Salmeron,  the  Jesait,  i.  102, 127,  129;  at 
the  council  of  Trent,  134. 

Salt,  tax  on,  at  Rome,  i.  242;  the  salt- 
mines  of  Salzburg,  379;  monopoly  of 
salt  at  Ferraro,  448. 

Salviati,  cardinal,  i.  297. 

Salzburg,  city  of^  i.  44;  contest  of  the  two 
religious  principles  in  the  archbishoprie 
of,  312,  379. 

Sanga,  his  letter  to  cardinal  Campeggi,  L 
69. 

Sangenesino,  Guido  G.,  life  of  Sixtus  V, 
by,  ii.  appendix,  336. 

Sangro,  nuncio  in  Spain,  instructions  to, 
ii.  appendix,  376. 

San  Lorenzo,  manna  of,  i.  232. 

San  Marcello,  cardinal,  i.  112. 

Sanuazaro,  the  Arcadia  by,  i.  57. 

San  Scvcrina,  Santorio  cardinal,  i.  297, 
401;  is  frustrated  as  to  his  intended 
elevation  to  the  papal  dignity,  433;  his 
severity  of  character,  433;  ii.  appendix, 
346-349. 

Santafiore,  count,  leads  a  papal  force 
against  the  French  protestants,  L  227. 

SanutQ,  Marino,  commentarii  di,  i.  48  o., 
49  n.,  70  n. 

Saracens,  tlieir  conquest,  i.  30,  32. 

Sardinia,  ii.  239.    See  Savoy. 

Sarpi,  Fra  Paolo,  account  of,  i.  490.  ** His- 
tory of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  by,  74  n4 
ii.  appendix,  290;  life  of,  i.  416  n.;  his 
religious  principles,  and  influence  in 
society,  492,  ei  $eq.,  503;  examination 
of  the  history  of,  appendix,  ii.  290,  et 
$eq. 

Sarrazin,  abbot  of  St.  Vaast,  i.  361. 

Satan,  on  the  watch,  i.  112;  the  assaults 
of^  124;  Jesuits  make  war  against,  128. 

Sauli,  cardinal,  i.  496. 

Savonarola,  Gcronimo,  Dominican,  i.  68; 
influence  of  his  doctrines,  97. 

Savoy,  dukes  of,  i.  224, 317;  Charles  Ema- 
nuel of,  393,  486;  his  designs  upon  Ge- 
neva, 393;  he  seizes  on  Saluzzo,  401, 
476;  political  affairs  of,  ii.  90, 108;  claim 
of  the  duke  to  the  city  of  Monfernt 
near  Milan,  101;  appendix,  380. 

Saxony,  elector  of,  Luther  is  recommended 
by  Maximilian  I  to  the,  i.  68;  reformed 
church  established  in,  79,  88;  Maurice 
of,  163,  173;  Augustus,  elector  of,  382; 
suits  of  tlio  Aulic  council  resisted  in,  ii. 
33;  affairs  of,  55,  61;  church  of,  appen- 
dix, 356. 

Scelhorn*s  Amoenitates  Litcrsram,  L  99 
D.,  100  n. 
43* 
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Bcepticif  m,  ipread  off  i.  96. 

Bchwtrtzenberg,  family  of,  i.  391. 

Schombergr*  marshal  dc,  bis  counsels  to 
Henri  III,  i.  417  n. 

Schools,  disputations  of  the,  L  324;  of  the 
Jesoits,  146. 

Sciences  cultivated  in  lUlj,  i.  96, 288,989, 
290, 491;  in  Germany,  324. 

Scotland,  contest  respecting  religion  in,  i. 
194,  et  9eq,;  reign  of  Mary,  qneen  of 
Scots  ib.;  treaty  of  Berwick,  195;enthQ. 
■iasm  and  popular  character  of  the  Cal- 
Tinist  church  in,  315. 

Scriptures.    See  Bible  and  Testament 

Sculptors,  Italian,  i.  59;  Michael  Angelo, 
ib.;  the  master-picces  by  the  ancients,  60. 

Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  his  unfortu- 
nate invasion  of  Africa,  i.  354. 

Secular  clergv;  great  development  of  the 
principle  of  secularization,  i.  310,  ^  seq, 

Sega,  nuncio  to  Spain,  i.  353,  354  n.;  he 
calls  on  the  League  to  supersede  Henri 
IV  by  electing  a  king  of  France,  439, 
et  seq. 

Seripando,  general  of  the  Augustine  order, 
i.  133. 

Serra,  powerful  Gnelphic  family,  i.  238. 

Sfondrato,  cardinal,  i.  172.  Sse  Gregory 
XIV,  429,  et  Btq. 

Sfondrato,  Ercole,  duke  of  Montemarciano, 
i.430. 

Sforza,  cardinal,  i.  261. 

Sforzas,  dukes  of  Milan,  i.  47;  expelled 
by  Alexander  VI  ond  Borgia  from  Pe- 
saro,  49;  delay  of  the  investiture  of 
S.'brz.i  by  the  Spaniards,  76. 

Sicily,  views  of  the  French  on,  i.  73;  Je- 
-  suits  of,  149;  their  colleges  at  Palermo 
and  Messina,  150. 

Siena,  university  of,  i.  139;  taken  by 
Charles  V,  109;  acquired  by  Cosmo  dc' 
Medici,  186. 

Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  i, 
311. 

Sigismund  III  of  Poland,  i.  397;  ii.  10;  the 
son  of  Cutherina  Jagellonica,  and  be- 
came  king  of  Sweden,  12,  15;  troubles 
in  Poland,  22. 

Simony,  i.  73, 104,244. 

Sin,  forgiveness  of,  i.  64;  utility  of,  a  doc- 
trine analogous  to  the  hurtfulncsi  of 
good  works,  101;  original,  111;  redemp- 
tion of,  ib ;  consciousness  of,  147. 

Sinigaglia,  town  of,  i.  234. 

Sirlcto.  cardinal,  his  Icarnin^r,  i.  297. 

Sixteen,  league  of  the,  at  Paris,  i.  390, 
430  n. 

Sixtus  IV,  his  personal  views  of  ambition, 
i.  47,  4vS;  his  nephew,  47;  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi,  ib.;  he  puts  Colonna  to  death, 
48;  nfl  'ctions  on  his  policy,  and  secular 
spirit,  53,244;  a  Franciscan,  and  patron 


of  the  mendicsnt  orden,  54;  iostractioiw 
by,  ii.  appendix,  260. 
Sixtus  V,  court  and  pontificate  of,  i.  231, 
297,  299,  et  $eq.;  condition  of  Italy  in 
his  times,  231,  et  seq^  263;  his  name, 
Felix  Peretti,  ib.;  history  of  the  Feretti, 
a  Sclavonian  family,  ib^  education  of 
Felix,  264;  his  disputation  with  Antonio 
Persico,  ib.;  bis  sermon,  265;  intenricw 
with  M.  Gbislieri,  grand-inquisitor,  ib.; 
is  named  vicar-general  of  the  Francis- 
cans, ib^  becomes  cardinal  Montalto, 
under  Pius  V,  266;  his  edition  of  St 
Ambrose,  ib ;  his  self-control,  ib.;  exter- 
minates the  banditti  of  the  Romagna, 
who  had  braved  the  government  of  Gre- 
gory XIII,  268;  strixes  terror  into  all 
minds,  by  his  vigorous  conduct,  268, 
269;  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  tlie  Roman 
Btatcji,  270;  reforms  the  bull  in  Cmtm 
Homtat,  271;  abolishes  the  congregatioo 
concerning  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
ib.;  general  admiration  of  bis  streniioos 
government,  ib^  his  family,  and  sister 
Donna  Camilla,  272,  279;  additions  and 
eml)eUishments  of  Italian  cities,  &c., 
by,  272;  mulberry-trees,  silk  manafac- 
tures,  dLCn  under,  273;  congregations  of 
cardinals  founded  by,  ib.;  **Memorie 
autografe  di  papa  Sisto  V,"  275;  finan- 
cial  administration  of,  275,  277;  his 
treasures,  276;  for  what  objects  he  re- 
served them,  ib.;  orders  masses  to  be 
said  for  the  soul  of  Gregory  XI II,  ib.; 
political  affairs  of,  2t<0;  his  pontificate 
compared  with  that  of  Julius  IT,  281; 
he  constructs  colossal  aqueducts  to  sup- 
ply Rome,  28*2;  deatroys  the  vestiges  of 
old  Rome,  284;  his  coutcmpt  of  the  an- 
cicnt  statues,  ib.;  removes  the  obelisk  to 
the  front  of  St.  Peter's  cothcdral,  235; 
constructs  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  2bC; 
builds  the  Latcran  palace,  287;  general 
change  in  the  intclleetual  tendency  of 
his  age,  ih.;  the  curia  in  his  reign,  296- 
305;  court  of,  297;  his  political  rel.itions, 
369,370,371,  415,  416,  485;  religious 
affairs  of  his  pontificate,  374,  37j?,  393- 
396,  407,  et  seq.;  he  cxcouimiinicatcs 
Henry  of^  Navarre  and  Condc,  389;  his 
animosity  against  queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  English  church,  395,  et  eeq.;  his 
anger  at  the  assassination  of  the  cardi- 
nal  de  Guise,  399;  his  monitorium 
against  Henry  III  is  followed  by  the 
assaHsiiiution  of  the  French  king,  400; 
his  alliance  with  Philip  II  and  the 
league  against  Henry  IV,  401,  422;  his 
power  and  haughty  character,  40,'>;  his- 
tory  of  tiie  latter  times  of,  416-427, 4t;6; 
extravagant   political   designs  of,  417; 
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hif  character,  421,  4SQ;  ambrage  taken 
by  Philip  II  against,  423;  its  chief 
cause  was  the  milder  behavior  of  the 
pope  towards  Henry  IV,  422-424;  death 
of  Sixtus,  427;  buildings  at  Rome  by,  ii. 
165;  autographic  MSS.  by,  appendix, 
329,  33 J;  biogiaphers  of,  appendix,  324, 
328.  332-338,  347,  402. 

Smalcalde,  protestaut  league  of,  attacked 
by  Charles  V,  i.  162,316;  success  of  the 
German  protcstants,  173. 

Societies,  literary,  of  Italy,  i.  96;  the  Onu 
tor^  of  Divine  Love,  96,  103,  117;  lite- 
rati  of  Rome,  96;  societies  of  Venice, 
97;  of  Padua,  ib.;  of  Luigi  Priuli,  near 
Treviso,  ib.;  political,  of  Andrea  Moro- 
sini  and  others  at  Venice,  463. 

Society,  sUte  of,L  60,  61,  218,253,261, 
289,301,303-305. 

Solcure,  city  and  canton  of,  i.  356. 

Solms,  Count,  a  Lutheran,  i.  367. 

Somasca,  congrcgatiouo  di,  at  Venice,  edu- 
cate the  poor,  i.  119. 

Soranzo,  Geronimo,  Relatione  di  Roma, 
by,  196  n.,  198  n.,  200;  ii.  appendix, 
313;  his  mission  from  Venice  toGrcgory 
XV  372  382. 

Sorbonnc,  \hc,  i.  133  n.,  341,  390,  391, 
410,444;  ii.  appendix,  385. 

Soriano,  the  Relatione  di,  character  of 
Clement  VII  from,  i.  79,  85  n.,  86  n., 
90  n.,  156  n.,  226  n. 

Soubtsc,  prince  de,  leader  of  the  Hugoe* 
nots,  ii.  89, 90. 

Soul,  the,  doctrine  of  its  immortality,  i. 
61,  134;  spiritual  concerns  of,  124. 

Spadu,  G.  B ,  his  description  of  Rome  and 
of  Urban  Vll,  ii.  appendix,  406. 

Spain,  Ferdinand  I,  king  of  Castile,  i.  35, 
45:  poworof  the  Altoshomes,  39:  Moors 
expelled  from,  ib.:  kingdom  of  Arragon, 
40:  nomination  to  Episcopal  sees  pos- 
sessed by  the  kings  of,  44:  acquisi- 
tion of  Naples  by  the  kings  of  Arragon, 
47,67:  assistance  given  to  Julius  if  by, 
66:  extent  of  dominions  of  Charles  I, 
of  [emperor  Charles  Vj,  68:  Spaniards 
defend  the  states  of  the  church,  75:  sub- 
sequent  disputes  with  the  Italians,  77: 
influence  of  the  Spanish  romances,  ib.: 
Clement  VII  declares  against  Charles  I, 
78:  the  SiKinish  monarch*s  triumph,  81: 
lie  acquires  Naples  and  Milan,  ib.:  re- 
ligious spirit  of  Spanish  chivalry,  120: 
nniversitics  of,  126:  Loyola,  120,  et  $eq^ 
141,  et  $eq.:  St.  Francis  Xavier,  126:  the 
inquisition  in,  44,  136,225,  318,  et  seq.^ 
465:  Jesuits  of,  121,  141,225,  366,  462, 
471:  ii.  501,  237:  predominant  power 
of,  alarming  to  the  popes,  i.  174, 178, 
180, 183:  bishops  of,  their  demands  at 
the  council  of  Trent,  304, 208, 310:  the 


decrees  of  Trent  well  received  by  Philip 
II,  224,  226:  he  maintains  the  Romin 
faith  in,  318:  eminent  Spanish  theolo- 

§ians,  315:  triumph  of  Catholicism  io, 
18,  et  seq^  the  royal  authority  inainh^ 
supported  by  the  inquisition  in,  319: 
Philip  II  loses  the  seven  united  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  &c.,  345,  et  aeq,:  is 
persuaded  by  Gregory  XIII  to  an  en* 
terprise  against  England  and  Ireland, 
353:  war  of  the  Netherlands  under  Alva, 
345,  et  $eqj  wise  and  vigorous  conduct 
of  Don  John,  brother  of  Philip  II,  360, 
et  aeq.:  administration  and  wars  of  Alez> 
ander  Farnese  in  the  Low  countriei, 
361-365:  the  protcstants  banished  from, 
305:  the  Spaniards  and  Belgians  over- 
run the  territories  of  Zutphen,  Cologne, 
and  the  Palatinate,  368:  destruction  of 
the  invincible  armada  in  the  English 
channel,  393-398:  theory  of  the  powor 
of  a  nation  over  its  sovereign  received 
by  the  Spaniards,  41 1:  Spaniards  invade 
France,  against  Henry  IV,  430,  440, 
443:  they  take  Calais  and  Amiens,  461: 
accession  of  Philip  III,  and  ministry  of 
Lerma,  496,  497,  498:  Spain  and  tho 
Low  countries  engage  in  the  civil  wan 
of  Germany,  ii.  38,  56,  90:  conquests 
in  America,  or  the  Spanish  Indies,  76: 
claims  of  Philip  III  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  84,  85,  88:  peace  of  Monzon  ooo* 
cluoed  by  Olivarei  with  Richelieu,  90: 
the  city  of  Milan  governed  by  Gonalez 
de  Corduba  for  Philip  IV,  101:  war 
with  Louis  XII  for  Mantua,  108:  cam- 
paign in  Holland  unsuccessful,  110: 
power  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  159: 
interests  at  Rome  under  Clement  X, 
217:  the  Spanish  succession,  and  war 
consequent  to  its  decision  in  favor  of 
Philip  V,  224-230:  ecclesiastical  bene, 
fices  of,  192. 

Spannocclii,  Horatio,  Relatione  di  Polonia, 
by,  ii.  appendix,  342. 

Spinola,  his  command  in  the  Netherlandt, 
i.  496. 

Spires,  diet  of,  in  1526,  its  resolutions  re- 
specting the  church  and  Romish  errors, 
i.  78;  JesuiU  in,  323. 

Spoleto,  the  people  valiant*  i.  233. 

Spon's  visit  to  Rome,  ii.  1 69. 

State,  theory  of  tho  connection  between 
church  and,  i.  406. 

Statues,  celebrated  ancient,  i.  60,  284. 

Stein,  archbishop  John  von,  of  Treves,  L 
323. 

Stockholm,  city  of,  i.  351;  IL  13. 

Strada,  Francesco,  i.  141. 

Stralendorf,  Leopold  von,  i.  335. 

Strasburg,  city  of,  i.  44. 

SUoxKi,  Pictro,  brings  aid  to  Panl  IV,  L 18SI. 
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fitakely,  Thomii,  an  adventurer  at  the 
court  of  Gregory  XIII,  L  354;  project- 
ed expedition  to  Ireland,  ib. 

Styria,  constitution  af^  374;  ecclcsioBtical 
revolutions  in,  374,  376;  ii.  29. 

l^atbia,  catholic  religion  in,  i.  324. 

Soarez,  of  Coimbra,  his  defence  of  the 
catholic  church,  i.  409;  his  apology  for 
Jacques  Clement  the  regicide,  410. 

Sully,  Duke  de,  i.  496. 

Supremacy,  question  of  the  pope's,  i.  101, 
408,489. 

Suriano,  Antonio,  ii.  appendix,  288, 289. 

Suriano,  Michael,  ii.  appendix,  317. 

Surius,  sacred  history  by,  i.  329. 

Sweden,  the  Lutheran  form  of  worship  estur 
blished  in,  i.  90, 310,353;  Lapland,  310; 
Gustavus  Vasa  and  John  his  successor, 
310, 351;  ii.  14;  the  Swedish  theologians 
consider  the  liturgy  published  by  John 
as  tinged  with  catholic  doctrines,  i.  351; 
ii.  14;  John  sends  to  Rome  for  Jesuits, 
and  receives  absolution  from  Antonio 
Possevin  for  having  condemned  his  own 
brother,  i.  352;  the  king  quarrels  with 
the  Jesuits,  ib.;  attempt  of  Rome  upon 
Sweden,  ii.  12-20;  Sigismund,  king  of, 
12,  18;  the  confession  of  Augsburg  pro- 
claimed in,  14;  Duke  Charles  defeats 
Sigismund,  20;  conquests  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  112,  &c.;  see  Gustavus.— 
Account  of  Glueen  Christina  of,  170- 
185;  Paolo  Casati*s  account  of  the  mis- 
sion to  Christina,  appendix,  4*29;  histori- 
cal documents,  api>cndix,  350. 

Switzerland,  persecuted  Italians  fly  into, 
i.  140;  Collegium  Ildvcticum  at  Milan 
for  the  catholic  cantons  of,  224;  ii.  41; 
nuntiatura  in,  appendix,  362. 

Swiss  guards  of  the  popes,  i.  240. 

Swiss  mercenaries  serving  in  the  papal 
army,  65;  their  defeat  at  Marignano,  6G; 
defeated  by  German  lanzaknechts,  185; 
the  protc8tant  cantons,  i.  90,  392;  Ge- 
neva, and  Calvinism,  195,201,315-317; 
the  Swiss  Alps  possessed  a  catholic  po- 
pulation, 319;  ii.  40;  the  Jesuits*  college 
at  Lucern,  i.  356,  357;  confederacy  of 
the  protestant  cities  of,  35G;  catholic 
alliance  in,  357,  392;  ii.  40;  the  golden 
or  Dorroniean  league  of  the  catholic 
cantons,  i.  392;  ii.  3^);  political  affairs  of 
the  commercial  cities  of,  i.  356;  the 
nuntiatura  in,  ii.  39-41;  Spanish  party 
in  the  catholic  cantons,  40;  order  of  the 
golden  spur,  ib. 

Sylvius,  /Eneas,  i.  43;  epistle  of,  4 1  n. 

Syria,  the  Druses  of,  i.  417;  affairs  of,  ib. 


T. 


Taaio,  Bernardo,  i.  290. 


Tbzas  at  Rome,  i.  94S,  946,973, 977, 477; 
hearth-tax,  247;  subsidy  imposed,  348; 
monte  doUa  farina,  250,  258;  monte 
novennale  do*  (Vati,  levied  on  the  roon- 
astic  orders,  250;  monte  Icga,  on  meat, 
ib.;  on  salt,  242;  on  alum,  252;  on  wine, 
979.    See  ii.  appendix,  367. 

Telini,  Diario  di  S.  de  Branca  de,  ii.  ap- 
pendix, 265. 

Tempesti,  Casimiro,  biography  of  Sixtos 
V  bv,  ii.  appendix,  328. 

Templan,  knights,  of  Spain  and  Portogal, 
L  44. 

Temples  converted  into  christian  churchea, 
19. 

Terracina,  Italian  acenery  near,  L  59. 

Temi,  falls  of,  the  riven  n era  and  Yelino: 
comparison,  i.  305. 

Testament,  New,  printed  in  Greek,  with 
a  paraphrase,  by  Erasmns,  i.  63. 

Theatins,  history,  by  J.  Siloe,  of  the  aoeie- 
t^  of,  1.  96  n.;  their  spirit  of  contempla- 
tion, 118;  styled  regular  clergy,  ib.;  their 
rule,  ib.;  became  a  seminary  of  the 
higher  clergy,  119,  253;  their  convent 
at  Venice,  128,495. 

Thelesius,  physics  of,  i.  291. 

Theodosius,  edict  of,  regarding  the  Ro- 
man church,  i.  99. 

Theology,  taught  in  Latin,  i.  56;  spiritiia], 
among  the  German  divines,  64;  course 
off  126;  Spanish  theologiana,  i.  315; 
German  theologians,  326;  Flemish  di- 
vines, 358,  359;  systems  of,  considered, 
468,  ei  eeq.;  theological  schisms,  502; 
as  taught  by  the  followers  of  Janscnius, 
ii.  203,  208,4'f/»4«9tfn. 

Theresa,  St.,  her  rule  similar  to  that  of 
the  Carmelites,  ii.  44;  its  description, 
45. 

Thicnc,  Gaetano  da,  canonized,  i.  96, 117, 
118. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  doctrines  of,  i.  409  n., 
468,  et  seq.^  469;  his  "  Summa,**  470,  ii. 
232. 

Thomas  &  Kempis,  character  of  his  doc- 
trine, i.  62. 

Thomas,  St,  the  Ncstorian  church  and 
community  of,  in  India,  ii.  61. 

Thomists,  the,  doctrines  of,  i.  469. 

Thoulousc,  city  of,  i.  3S6. 

Ticpolo,  Lorenzo,  the  Relatione  di  Roma 
of^  ii.  appendix,  4.55. 

Tiepolo,  Paolo,  i.  214  n.,  217  n.,  221  n.; 
252  n.,  351  n.,  297,  317  n.,  .394  n.,  ii. 
appendix,  320. 

Tilly,  count,  Imperial  commander,  ii.  98, 
117. 

Tithes  taken  by  the  popes,  i.  53,  487. 

Titles  of  nobility,  and  ceremonious  com- 
pliments, more  affected,  i.  289. 

Tasso,  Torquato,  i.  290,  292,  450;  his  poe- 
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tical  description  of  the  court  of  Fcrrara, 
45U,  452;  his  captivity,  ib. 

Toledo,  cardinal  Juan  Alvarez  de,  i.  136; 
appointed  to  the  inquisition,  ib. 

Toledo,  Francesco,  an  intiep.d  preacher,  i. 
253. 

Tolengo,  Giovan  Battista  Benedictine,  i. 
101. 

Tolcntino,  bishopric  of,  i.  272. 

Torella,  Countess  Ludovico,  her  piety  and 
good  works,  i.  120. 

Torres,  Italian  bishop,  i.  298,  ii.  24  n.; 
nuncio  in  Poland,  appendix,  377. 

Tosco,  cardinal,  i.  300. 

Tournaments  at  Ferrara,  i.  450. 

Tournay,  Jesuits  established  by  Giovanni 
Montagna  at,  i.  366. 

Tradition,  why  received,  i.  135;  attach- 
ment to,  319. 

Traditions  ofthe  church,  i.  132. 

Tragedy,  Italian,  i.  57,  60. 

Trent,  council  of,  objects  of  Paul  III  in 
convoking  the  first,  i.  130,  et  seq;  the 
council  is  transferred  by  Paul  III  to 
Bologna,  1 62;  the  Imperial  bishops  re. 
main  at  Trent,  164;  the  second  council 
of,  172,  191;  third  and  later  sittings  of, 
202,  et  seq.;  demands  made  by  French 
and  German  prelates,  203;  the  Spanish 
bishops,  204;  the  Italians  outnumbered 
the  prclutcs  of  the  three  nations,  ib; 
animosities  and  violence  at,  204,  206; 
this  council  had  a  satisfactory  result, 
212,  213;  decrees  of,  332,  333, 336,  502; 
the  professiojidei^  agreed  upon  at  Trent, 
332,  351.  4G9;  Sarpi*s  history  of,  ii.  ap- 
pendix, 290;  Ptallavicini*8  history  of, 
298.       ^ 

Treves,  ecclesiastical  electorate  of,  i.  313, 

323,  406;  Jacob  von  Eltz,  zeal  of  the 

elector,  333;  history  of  the  archbishops 

of,  ib. 

Tribes,  aboriginal,  dwelling  around  the 

Mediterranean,  i.  25. 
Trinita,  count  della,  i.  217,  218. 
Trinity,  the  holy,  visions  of,  i.  124,  125; 

doctrine  of,  292. 
Trivisan,  Domenigo  di,  Relatione  of,  ii. 

appendix,  263. 
Tropca,  Teofilo  di,  i.  137. 
Truchsess,  cardinal  Otho,  his  exertions 
for  the  revival  of  Catholicism  in  Gcr- 
many,  i.  315,  324. 
Truchsess,  Gebhard,  elector    and  arch> 
bishop  of  Cologne,  i.  347;  declares  for 
Luthcranism  and  marries,  367,  et  §eq.; 
history  of  this  ecclesiastical  electorate, 
367,  368,  369. 
Turkey,  Jesuit  missions  in,  ii.  82. 
Turks,  crusade,  preached   against  them, 
but  not  responded  to,  i.  43, 46;  war  with 
Germany,  44,  83,  106,  157;  they  take 


Belgrade,  and  the  island  of  Rhodes,  72; 
Ottomans  invade  Hungary,  79,  406; 
their  war  with  Venice,  128,  158,  222; 
Suleiman  I  in  alliance  with  pope  Paul 
IV,  184;  attack  on  Malta  and  CypruK, 
226,  337;  battle  of  Lepanto  gained  by 
Don  John  of  Austria,  227;  eastern  con- 
nection established  by  Sixtus  V  against 
the  Ottoman  power,  417,  et  teq.;  Turk- 
ish defeats  by  the  armies  of  Austria,  ii. 
221. 

Tuscany,  dominion  ofthe  Medici  in,i.  47, 
71,  80,  61;  the  inquisition  in,  139;  Cos- 
mo receives  the  title  of  grand  duke  of, 
221;  affairs  of,  486. 

Tyrol,  the,  Catholicism  of,  i.  319,  324, 
378. 


U. 


Umiliati,  order  of  the,  i.  223. 

Unigenilus,  the  bull,  ii.  232. 

Universities,  Italian,  oppressed  by  the  in- 
quisition, i.  139;  of  Bologna,  272;  of 
Cologne,  315,  321;  of  Dillingen,  315, 
324;  of  Douay,  359;  of  Ferrara,  449;  of 
Heidelberg,  323;  of  Ingoldstadt,  322, 
325;  of  Lima,  ii.  76;  of  Mayence,  i.323; 
of  Mexico,  ii.  77;  of  Paris,  1. 126,  et  sf^., 
444;  of  Rome,  274;  of  Vienna,  314,  376; 
of  Wirtemberg,  i.  82,  312,  325. 

Unterwaldcn,  the  landamman  Melchior 
Lussi,  i.  357. 

Upsal,  archbishopric  of,  ii.  13,  14. 

Urban  II,  the  first  crusade  preached  by, 
i.  39. 

Urban  VII,Giambatti8taCa8tagna,  i.  427- 
428. 

Urban  VIII,  historical  detail  of  his  ponti- 
6cate,  ii.  86;  his  leaning  to  France, 
87,  89;  sends  his  troops  into  the  Grisons, 
89;  his  intention  of  repudiating  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peace  of  Augsburg,  93; 
his  policy  with  regard  to  the  succession 
of  Mantua,  103-107;  his  family  and 
early  career,  103,  et  seq.;  his  songs  and 
apophthegms  ofthe  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, in  Horatian  metres,  106;  he 
built  CastelFrunco,  or  fort  Urbano,  104, 
145;  his  military  and  other  establish- 
ments, 104;  his  habits  and  character  la 
administering  the  papal  government, 
105,  et  seq.;  his  vanity  and  ambition, 
106;  consequences  of  the  pope*s  hostility 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  109, 117,  121; 
Ferdinand  II  complains  of  his  bad  fiiitb, 
118;  tho  Spaniards  protest  against  his 
conduct,  119;  states  of  the  church  in 
Urban*s  pontificate,  129;  the  Italians 
offer  resistance  to  the  pontiff,  144, 145; 
he  fortifies  Rome,  145, 146;  his  devices 
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to  replenish  his  treasury,  146;  he  signs 
the  peace  of  Castro,  148;  his  death  in 
1644,  ib.  For  historical  particulars  of, 
see  appendix,  356,  374,  381,  385,  400, 
407. 

Urban,  bishop  of  Laibacli,  i.  321. 

Urbino,  ducal  stale  of,  i.  51,  67,  71, 
233;  Guidobaldo  II  deprived  of  Came- 
rino,  158;  affairs  of,  ii.  Ill;  escheat  of 
the  duchy  to  the  pope,  129-133. 

Uriani,  Girolnmo,  his  institutions  for  or- 

?hans  and  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
Uly,  i.  119. 
Ursuline  nuns,  the,  ii.  46. 
Utrecht,  archbishopric  of,  ii.  232. 


V. 


Valdcz,jJuan,  his  influence  at  Naples,  and 
religious  tenets,  i.  99,  ei  teq, 

Valentini,  Filippo,  i.  138. 

Valcntinian  III  supported  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  of  Rome,  i.  29;  edict  of,  29  n. 

Valiere,  Agostino,  bishop  of  Milan,  i.  298. 

VuUc,  marchcsa  dclla,  u  187. 

Valtdine,  the,  ii.  41;  Giacopo  Robustelli, 
56;  treaty  respecting  the  occupation  of, 
86;  settlement  as  to,  90,  107;  affairs  of 
the,  appendix,  394 

Vasa,  Gustavus,  his  will,  i.  310. 

Vasa,  John,  king  of  Sweden,  his  liturgy,  i. 
351,  ii.  14. 

Vatican,  palace  of  the  popes:  complexion 
of  the  court  of  the,  i.  61,  72,  107,  220, 
252;  archives  of  the,  84  n.;  printing, 
office  of  the,  273. 

Vega,  Lope  di,  i.  411. 

Vend6inc,  duke  of,  i.  159. 

Venice,  dominions  and  power  of,  in  Italy, 
i.  47,  48,  50,  107,  233;  deprived  of  the 
sea>coast  of  the  papal  states  by  Julius 
II,  52;  literary  societies  in,  97;  constitu- 
tion of,  107,  236,  488,  497;  hospitals 
for  orphans  in^ctitutcd  by  Uriani,  119; 
theatins  of,  128;  the  inquisition,  in,  140; 
the  Jesuits,  at,  141,  495,  498;  war  of 
Venice  oguinst  the  Turks,  128,  157, 
226;  concludes  adi^^advantageouspeace, 
159;  politics  of,  168,  222;  power  of  the 
arisiocracv  of,  235;  affairs  of,  258,  262, 
271,  344,  415,  416.  419,  ii.  85,  1 11, 114, 
144,  213;  ciiurch  of,  i.  298,  487,494, 
499;  Venetian  press,  488;  Venetian 
school  of  painting,  290;  narrative  of  the 
disputes  between  Rome  and  the  republic 
of,  485-500;  I  he  doge,  I#conarduDonato, 
excommunicated  by  Paul  V,  494;  the 
collegium  at,  4!)4,  498;  aff*airs  of,  ii.  ap- 
pendix, 263,  381,  3S'2,  401,  423;  the  dis- 
pacci  Veneti,  appendix,  340,  et  pa$8im, 

Venier,  his  mission  to  Rome,  ii.  appendix, 
354,  463. 


Ver^r,  du,  the  abbot  of  Si.  Cyran,  it  903; 
his  ascetical  hermitage  in  Paris,  204; 
his  death,  206. 

Verona,  disciples  of  the  church  at,  i.  22S. 

Vervins,  peace  of,  i.  475,  et  $eq, 

Vcttori,  Francesco,  quoted,  i.  66,  69  n.,  77 
n.,  80  n.;  his  character  of  Clement  VII, 
75  n.;  history  of  Italy,  by,  ii.  appendix, 
283. 

Victoria,  Juan,  Jesuit,  L  325. 

Vida,  excellent  Latin  poetry  of,  i.  56. 

Vida,  Ottenel,  on  church  government,  i. 
101. 

Vienna,  concordat  of,  i.  44;  the  bishop  ot, 
proposes  extreme  measures  against  pro* 
testant  innovators,  106;  university  of, 
314,  376;  Jesuits*  college  at,  321;  com- 
mencement  of  the  prohibition  of  protciu 
tant  worship  at,  by  Rudolf  II,  375, 376. 

Viets,  works  of,  i.  491. 

Villanova,  Francesco,  Spanish  Jesuit,  L 
141. 

Villeroi,  duke  de,  i.  496. 

Virgin,  the,  Mother  of  Jesus,  i.  122;  Loy- 
oTa*s  prayers  to,  122, 148;  chapel  of^  at 
Loreto,  272;  celebrated  paintings  of, 
294;  various  celebrated  shrines  of,  272, 
364,  373. 

Visconti,  monsignorino,  murder  of,  i.  196. 

Viseonti,  letters  and  negotiations  of,  ii. 
appendix,  295. 

Visigoths,  the,  Arian  tenets  of,  i.  .^1. 

Visitation,  order  of,  of  Mdre  de  Chantel, 
ii.  45. 

Vitelleschi,  Mutio,  general  of  the  Jesuits, 
ii.  197. 

Vitelli,  Italian  noble  family  of,  i.  51. 

Viterbo,  priors  of,  i.  234. 

Vittoria,  problem  as  to  this  Spanish  ship 
arriving  home  a  day  later  after  eirciim- 
navigation  of  the  world,  than  the  journal 
of  the  voyage  showed,  i.  107. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  ii.  172. 

Vulgate,  the,  i.  102,  132. 


W. 


Wald  cantons,  the  Swiss  and  Picdmontcsc, 
i.  357. 

Waldcck,  Bernard  von,  i.  369  n. 

Waldenses,  the,  i.  317. 

Wallcnstein,  celebrated  general  of  the  im. 
perialists,  ii.  99,  116;  devotion  of  the 
imperialisits  to,  116. 

Walloons,  the,  i.  319.  358;  the  Walloon 
provinces,  catholic,  359;  armed  insurrec- 
tion of.  deserted  by  their  generals,  362; 
submit  to  Philip  II,  363. 

Walther,  Hans,  defeats  the  Swiss,  i.  185. 

War,  misery  resulting  from,  i.  119.  120; 
war  involves  the  destinies  of  religion, 
363;  the  thirty  years',  ii.  49-55. 
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Weller,  Gerhard,  Jesuit,  i.  373. 

West,  empire  of  the,  under  Charlemagne, 
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